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PREFACE 


rilUE  history  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second 
-1-  has  long  been  a  favourite  study  with  Continental 
scholars.  Muratori  has  treated  the  subject  like  a 
priest ;  Giannone  like  a  lawyer.  Von  Raumer  has 
handled  it  with  national  pride ;  Ilofler  with  ultra- 
montane rancour.  Indeed  it  is  not  easy  for  an 
Italian  or  a  German  to  write  with  calm  impartiality 
on  this  reign,  a  decisive  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
two  nations.  France  has  supplied  more  candid 
judges  in  the  persons  of  Cherrier  and  Brdholles. 

It  was  not  until  lately  that  England  furnished  any 
important  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  Em- 
perors life.  A  few  Unes  in  Gibbon,  a  few  pages  in 
Ilallam  contained  all  the  information  respecting  it 
that  was  readily  accessible  to  an  EngUsh  student. 
But  of  late  years  Dr.  Milman  has  dra>vn  the  attention 
of  his  countrymen  to  this  gi-and  subject  In  his  His- 
tory of  Latin  Cluistianity  he  devotes  a  whole  volume 
to  Innocent  III.  and  Frederick  IT.,  the  greatest  of 
Popes  and  the  greatest  of  Emperors.    The  glowing 
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ing  colours,  in  which  the  Dean  has  pourtrayed  the 
characters  and  events  of  that  wonderful  half  century, 
render  any  second  attempt  to  delineate  the  same 
period  a  very  hazardous  experiment. 

I  must  plead  in  excuse,  that  since  Dr.  Milman 
wrote,  several  French  and  Latin  moniunents  of  Fred- 
erick's age,  never  before  published,  have  been  given 
to  the  world.  I  would  especially  instance  the  in- 
valuable Chronicle  of  Fra  Salimbene,  the  Burnet  of 
the  Thirteenth  Century ;  this  has  been  often  con- 
sidted  by  previous  writers,  but  was  never  printed 
until  the  year  1857.*  Another  record  of  the  same 
age,  the  Chronicon  de  rebus  in  Itahd  gestis  (always 
cited  by  me  as  *  Chronicon,'  for  the  sake  of  brevity), 
the  work  of  a  zealous  Ghibelline,  long  lay  unnoticed 
in  the  British  Museum  until  it  was  published  by 
M.  Huillard-Braiolles.t 

This  gentleman,  and  his  generous  Maecenas  the 
Due  de  Luynes,  have  laid  every  enquirer  into  Fred- 
erick's times  under  the  deepest  obligation.  To  them 
we  owe  the  Historia  Diplomatica  Friderici  Secundi, 
a  collection  of  three  thousand  charters  and  letters 
bearing  upon  the  Emperor's  reign,  almost  one  third 
of  which  were  before  imknown  to  the  world ;  a  few 
previously-impubUshed  chronicles  of  Frederick's  age 
are  included  in  the  work.     I  need  not  say  that  I  have 


♦  See  *  Monumenta  ad  provincias  Parmensem  et  Placentinam 
spectantia.* 

f  See  *  Chronicon  Placentinum/  by  Br<^hollcs. 
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made  full  use  of  this  vast  storehouse,  the  existence 
of  which  did  not  come  to  my  knowledge  until  after 
I  had  begun  my  own  book.  Any  letter  or  fact,  for 
which  I  do  not  give  a  reference,  will  be  found  in  the 
Historia  Diplomatica,  that  imperishable  monument 
of  a  French  scholar's  industry,  of  a  French  noble- 
man's Uberality.  I  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  admirable  preface  which  M.  Br^hoUes  has 
prefixed  to  the  Latin  documents.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  service  he  has  rendered  to  Uterature  ;  I  can 
promise  a  rich  treat  to  any  antiquarian  who  will  look 
out  the  word  Huillard-Br^hoUes  in  the  Catalogue  of 
the  British  Museiun. 

I  might  speak  of  his  kindness  to  myself  wlien  I 
visited  him  in  Paris,  kindness,  I  suspect,  not  very 
often  recorded  in  the  annals  of  hterature ;  of  his 
books  of  reference  readily  placed  in  my  hands  ;  of 
his  unpublished  manuscripts  cheerfully  lent  to  me  to 
be  transcribed.  It  is  in  the  power  of  others  to  test 
his  accuracy,  which  surpasses  even  that  of  Von 
Eaumer.  I  must  place  on  record  the  invariable 
kindness  which  I  received  in  Paris  ;  every  one,  from 
M.  BrehoUes  and  M.  Cherrier  down  to  the  door- 
keepers of  the  Ubraries,  lent  me  all  the  aid  in  their 
power.  I  must  pay  a  grateful  tribute  to  Alma  Mater 
for  her  latest  institution,  the  School  of  Law  and 
Modem  History ;  I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Milman  for 
the  adnce  he  gave  me  as  to  the  books  I  should  con- 
sult ;  my  warmest  gratitude  is  due  to  Sir  Thomas 
Phillips  tor  the  liberality  with  which  he  threw  open 
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to  me  his  unrivalled  treasures  of  books  and  maiiu- 
gmpts  at  Middlehill.  Nor  can  I  be  silent  on  the 
promptness  with  which  the  authorities  at  the  British 
Museum  attended  to  my  suggestions  as  to  the  imr- 
chase  of  new  books.  Few  writers  have  had  the 
paths  of  literature  rendered  so  smooth  to  them  as  I 
have  had*  Few  have  had  the  advantage  of  follow- 
ing such  guides,  as  Von  Raumer»  Milman,  Gierrier, 
and  BrehoUes  have  been  to  me. 

The  four  opening  cliaptei^  of  my  work  are  intro- 
ductory. The  fii'st  of  these  is  derived  from  the 
histories  of  Giannone  and  Amari ;  the  second  from 
Hallam,  The  third  is  the  shortest  possible  abstract 
of  a  great  part  of  Von  Eaumer's  noble  work.  Tlie 
fourth  is  mainly  itispirod  by  Dr*  Milman,  though  I 
have  adiled  much  new  matter  taken  from  hitely  pub- 
lished Fmnciscan  writings  of  the  Tliirteenth  Centuiy. 
From  the  end  of  the  fourth  cliapter  to  tlie  end  of  the 
book  I  have  searched  for  myself  in  the  old  chronicles 
of  the  time,  contained  in  Bouquet^  Muratori,  Pertz, 
Bohmer,  and  other  collectionij. 


The  most  careless  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark 
the  resemblance  between  some  of  the  events  in 
Frederick's  reign  and  those  which  are  signjdizing 
the  year  1862.  I  have  been  careful  to  draw 
attention  to  the  Princes  around  his  throne,  such  as 
the  Dukes  of  Lonaine,  Bavaria,  and  Brunswick ;  the 
Margraves  of  Meissen  and  Baden ;  the  Counts  of 
Wurtembei^    and    Savoy;  and   the   Burgraves   of 
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Nuremberg;  all  ofwliom  have  left  descendants  in 
the  male  line  to  fill  the  European  thrones  of  our  own 
day.  Othef  lines  have  been  less  permanent ;  I  can- 
not help  smiling,  on  looking  over  my  manuscripts 
b^un  in  the  autumn  of  1858,  to  see  how  many  sen- 
tences Napoleon,  Cavour,  and  Garibaldi  have  forced 
me  to  strike  out.  Hejoicing  that  better  days  seem 
to  be  in  store  for  the  interesting  nations  over  which 
Frederick  reigned,  I  end  by  asking  the  indulgence  of 
the  public  for  an  author's  first  attempt. 

T.  L.  KINGTON. 


6  Lansxk>wnic  Road.  Wimbledon  : 
June,  1862. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

SICILY   AXD  SOUTHERX   ITALY — THE   KINGDOM. 

A.D.  400  — A.D.  1194. 

•*  Appulus  et  Calaber,  Siculus  mihi  servit  et  Afer."  * 

"VTOW  that  tlie  eyes  of  Europe  are  kept  fixed  upon    chap. 
Xl      tlie  old  land  of  the  Samnites  and  the  islands        ^' 
of  the  Mediterranean,  it  seems  advisable  to  under-   400-1194. 
take  a  chapter  of  history  known,  it  may  be  suspected, 
to  but  few  readers. 

In  the  miseries  that  followed  the  downfall  of  the 
lloman  Empire,  the  seat  of  government,  as  was 
natund,  had  its  full  share.  About  the  year  400,  the 
German  tribes  were  on  their  way  to  ravage  the  plains 
of  Italy.  Alaric,  their  boldest  leader,  found  liis  grave 
near  Cosenza,  before  he  could  land  in  Sicily ;  he  was 
replaced  by  other  destroyers,  such  as  Genseric  and 
( Kloacer.  Later  in  the  century,  both  Italy  and  Sicily 
found  rest  under  the  mild  rule  of  Theodoric  the 
Gstrojioth,  when    Nai)les    began   to   rise   upon    the 

•  Line  cngraveil  on  tho  sword  of  King  Uogor. 
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CHAP,  ruins  of  more  powerful  cities.  But  stonny  times 
were  at  hand.  The  whole  of  Italy  was  convulsed  in 
the  struggle  between  Totila  and  Teia  on  the  one  side, 
BeUsarius  and  Narses  on  the  other.  Yet  we  tuni 
away  from  the  capture  of  Taranto  and  the  battle  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  to  a  more  peaceful  scene  ;  we  mark 
the  foundation  of  that  edifice  which  was  to  bridge 
over  the  dark  chasm  between  the  age  of  Justinian 
and  the  age  of  Luther.  St.  Benedict  came  to  esta- 
blish at  Monte  Cassino  the  head-quarters  of  his  Order, 
a  power  more  lasting  than  that  of  his  Ostrogotliic 
visitor,  King  Totila.  Meanwliile  the  Greek  convents 
of  St.  Basil  were  widely  scattered  over  the  South 
of  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  island,  the  debatable 
land  between  Eome  and  Constantinople. 

The  Exarchs,  who  represented  the  latter  city, 
were  not  allowed  a  long  tenure  of  the  recovered 
provinces.  Alboin  led  his  Lombards  over  the  Alps, 
a  race  wortliy  to  rank  as  conquerors  with  their 
kindred  tribes,  the  Visigoths, '  Franks,  and  Angles. 
In  589,  his  succes^sor  Autharis  began  to  attack  the 
South,  and  rode  into  the  sea  at  Eeggio,  striking  with 
his  spear  the  pillar  there  erected,  while  he  cried : 
*  This  is  the  boundary  of  the  Lombard  kingdom.' 
It  was  this  King  who  exchanged  paganism  for  Arian- 
ism,  and  who  established  tlie  duchy  of  Benevento  in 
addition  to  tlie  two  others  already  existing  in 
Northern  Itiily.  Tlie  first  Duke,  Zoton,  laid  waste 
the  chosen  Abbey  of  St.  Benedict,  which  did  not 
arise  from  its  ruins  for  130  years. 

But  this  instance  of  Lombard  ferocity  stood 
ahnost  al<^no.  None  of  the  German  invaders  were 
mililcr  in  tlie  tr<»ntnicnt  of  tlieir  vassals,  than  were 
the  new  masters  of  Italy,  as  theh*  laws  still  remain 
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to  testify.  They  laid  aside  their  pagan  and  Arian  ceap. 
belief  at  the  persuasion  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
was  also  the  spiritual  conqueror  of  Spain  and  Eng- 
land, and  whose  example  proves  how  truly  majestic 
a  Pope  may  be,  unencumbered  by  a  temporal  crown. 
The  estates  in  Sicily,  owned  by  the  Eoman  Church, 
exhibit  him  in  the  character  of  a  humane  and  pro- 
vident landlord  ;  a  fact  the  more  important,  when 
we  learn  that  slaves  formed  a  great  part  of  the  pro- 
perty he  had  to  administer.  Gregory  was  equally 
zealous  in  protecting  Naples  and  the  other  Greek 
cities  dotted  around  the  Southern  coast,  which  the 
Lombards,  ha\dng  no  ships,  were  unable  to  subdue. 

The  loyalty  of  Rome  to  the  Eastern  Emperors 
was  sorely  tried,  owing  to  their  eagerness  to  tamper 
with  heretiail  novelties.  One  of  the  worst  of  these 
fc;4.)vereigns  undertook  to  drive  the  Lombards  out  of 
tlie  South.  Constans,  the  last  ruler  of  Byzantium 
who  ever  led  an  army  into  Italy,  landed  at  Taranto 
in  CO  3,  retook  many  cities,  and  laid  siege  to  Bene- 
Vfuto  itvself.  Tliis  town,  the  last  stronghold  of  Arian- 
i>m,  being  in  great  straits,  renounced  its  false  creed 
at  the  pniyer  of  the  orthodox  Bishop  Barbatus  ;  and 
the  baffled  Emj^eror  lied  from  Naples  to  plunder 
liome,  and  to  die  at  Sp-acuse.  Li  the  iconoclastic 
tlL^putes  of  the  next  century,  Lombards,  Greeks, 
:in(l  Itiilians  were  bound  together  in  firm  oppo.sition 
to  the  Eiistern  Emperor  :  all  alike  ranged  themselves 
under  the  banner  of  lionie.  Naples,  more  attached 
to  her  images  than  any  other  city,  ])ut  to  death  her 
governor ;  the  Lombard  King  .saw  his  interest,  and 
jJuL-eil  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  The 
Popes  givw  afraid  of  this  dangerous  ally,  who  now 
f»>und  ljim>elf  able  to  Mippress  the  KKarchate.     Tliey 
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CHAP,     called   in  Pepin   and   Charlemagne ;   the   Lombard 

'. —  kingdom  ceased  to  exist. 

But  tlie  Lombard  duchy  of  Bencvento  stood  firm 
as  ever  under  two  noble  cliiefs,  Arechis  and  Grim- 
bald  ;  these  assumed  the  crown  and  sceptre,  together 
with  the  title  of  prince.  It  is  no  shght  boast,  that 
they  were  the  only  rulers  in  Christendom  able  to 
withstand  the  German,  the  new  Emperor  of  the 
West,  though  he  was  aided  by  the  Popes.  All  that 
he  could  do  after  seven  years  of  warfare  was  to  take 
Chieti,  and  to  exact  a  yearly  tribute.  '  With  the 
help  of  God  I  will  ever  be  free,'  was  the  declaration 
of  his  Lombard  enemy.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whetlier  this  stout  resistance  was  of  any  real  advan- 
tage to  Italy.  A  broad  Une,  thanks  to  Arechis  and 
his  son,  was  draAvn  between  the  North  and  South ; 
Home,  lying  between  the  two  powers,  was  fully 
aware  of  the  advantages  she  derived  from  this  dis- 
miion  of  the  peninsula ;  and  many  centuries  rolled 
away  before  Italy  could  be  anytliing  more  than 
a  geographical  name. 

The  bones  of  Charlemagne  had  scarcely  been 
laid  in  the  earth,  before  a  new  event  of  European 
interest  took  place.  Sicily  had  long  smarted  mider 
the  incursions  of  Moslem  pirates.  The  female 
captives,  torn  from  her  shores,  had  given  the 
name  of  Sikilhat  to  a  mansion  near  the  Cahph's 
abode.  The  images  of  gold  and  silver,  once  the 
l)()ast  of  Sicilian  slirines,  had  been  carried  off  and 
sold  through  Moslem  agency  to  the  idolaters  in  Hin- 
dostan,  though  the  more  ortliodox  of  the  Saracens 
had  felt  a  pang  of  remorse  at  this  traffic  in  the  works 
of  Satan.  But  in  the  year  827,  the  systematic  con- 
(]uest  of  the  island  was  undertaken ;  it  liad  esaiped 
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the  yoke  for  a  century  and  a  half,  mainly  on  account  chap. 
of  the  constant  civil  wars  among  the  African  Moslem. 
Two  parties  had  been  warring  with  each  other  in 
Sicily  for  six  years ;  the  weaker  side,  headed  by 
Euphemius,  called  in  the  aid  of  the  unbelievers.  The 
city  of  Kairewan,  wliich  had  tiiken  the  place  of 
destroyed  Carthage  as  the  mistress  of  Africa,  sent 
forth  a  small  army  of  Arabs  and  Berbers,  besides 
warriors  from  Spain  and  distant  Khorassan.  The 
invaders,  led  by  Ased  a  renowned  lawyer,  landed 
at  Mazara,  routed  the  Greek  host,  and  were  soon 
encamped  in  the  old  stone  quarries  of  Syracuse, 
llepulsed  from  the  capital,  they  withdrew  into  the 
West  of  Sicily,  and  were  reinforced  from  Spain  ; 
Palermo  fell  into  their  hands  after  a  year's  siege, 
and  beciime  their  main  stronghold.  Hence  they 
went  forth,  year  after  year,  to  ravage  the  Christian 
cities,  and  to  bear  off  thousands  of  captives.  It 
was  a  great  day  for  Islam  when  the  hitherto  im- 
pregnal)le  Castro  Giovanni,  the  famous  Enna,  was 
stormed ;  the  savage  conquerors  gave  all  the  glory 
to  Allah,  and  sent  to  the  Caliph  many  of  the 
patrician  ladies,  forming  a  part  of  the  enonnous 
booty  taken.  This  city,  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
had  baffled  the  Africans  for  thirty  years.  The 
(ireek  Emperors  and  Empresses  were  too  much  oc- 
cupieil  with  the  abolition  and  restoration  of  images 
to  pay  earnest  attention  to  Syracuse ;  the  Venetians 
were  chased  home  up  the  Adriatic ;  the  Neapolitans 
made  a  base  league  with  the  infidels,  and  caused 
the  fall  of  Messina ;  Rome  owed  her  sixfety  to  the 
heroism  of  her  Pope,  Leo  IV. ;  but  the  city  of  Bari 
wii.*5  place<l  under  the  mle  of  Bagdad  for  a  short 
time  by  an  adventurous  Sultiui.     The  Saracens  now 
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CHAP,  proceeded  to  elect  a  Wall  for  the  Great  Land,  by 
wliich  Italy  was  meant,  while  Sicily  was  governed 
by  a  Sahib. 

There  was  always  much  disunion  among  the 
Moslem  conquerors,  and  the  Greek  power  in  the 
island  thus  gained  a  long  respite.  The  Berbers, 
mostly  given  to  industry,  held  the  country  between 
Mazara  and  Girgenti ;  while  the  Arabs,  the  superior 
race,  were  established  to  the  North,  between  Trapani 
and  Palermo.  These  last  furnished  the  lawyers, 
governors,  and  captains  of  Sicily;  from  them  was 
recruited  the  Giund^  an  hereditary  class  of  armed 
nobihty,  paid  by  Christian  money.  The  gezia  was 
a  poll  tax  levied  upon  all  who  were  not  Moslem, 
in  consideration  of  which  the  tributaries  were  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  their  own  religion.  The  Sicilian 
Christians  were  forbidden  to  carry  arms,  to  mount 
horses,  to  build  high  mansions,  to  drink  wine  in 
pubUc,  or  to  celebrate  pompous  fimeral  rites.  They 
were  forced  to  wear  a  pecuUar  dress,  to  rise  up  to  a 
true  beUever,  and  to  abstain  from  building  new 
churches  and  cloisters.  Moslem  women  were  not  to 
be  annoyed  by  the  presence  of  Christian  females  at 
the  baths,  and  Moslem  ears  were  not  to  be  scanda- 
lized by  the  sound  of  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  or 
the  ringing  of  bells.  But  Christian  slaves,  thanks 
to  the  merciful  laws  of  Mohammed,  were  better  off 
in  Sicily  than  in  Italy  or  France  ;  any  one  of  them 
might  take  a  short  cut  to  freedom  by  professing 
Islam.  The  three  vales,  into  which  the  island  is 
divided,  were  under  very  different  institutions ;  that 
of  Mazara  was  full  of  slaves,  that  of  Noto  was  held 
by  Christians  in  a  state  of  vassalage,  while  the  Val 
Deinone  abounded  in  independent  or  tributar}'  com- 
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monwealths.  The  vast  estates  of  the  Eoman  epoch  chap. 
were  now  happily  subdivided  into  many  small  farms,  ^' 
paying  rent  to  the  Moslem  landlords,  who  had  dis- 
possessed the  former  owners.  The  mild  policy  of 
the  conquerors  is  plain  from  the  few  martyrdoms 
recorded ;  the  most  renowned  Sicilian  saint  of  the 
time  is  John  of  Eachetta,  called  the  modem  Ehas, 
whose  adventures  in  Africa  recall  the  history  of 
Joseph. 

In  877,  Giafar  led  on  the  Moslem  once  more  to 
the  siege  of  the  Christian  capital.  They  battered 
and  imdermined  for  months  the  defences  of  Ortygia, . 
and  had  the  credit  of  inventing  the  mangonels  and  I 
petriers,  the  chief  trust  of  mediieval  engineers.  Tlie 
days  of  Hamilcar  and  Gelon  seemed  to  have  re- 
turned ;  the  Africans  of  the  West  were  once  more  bc- 
K-airueriiig  the  Greeks  in  the  noble  old  city,  which  had 
now  little  help  to  expect  from  the  East.  The  soldiers 
who  ^^hould  have  relieved  it  (the  siege  lasted  almost 
a  year)  were  kept  at  Constantinople  to  build  a 
church.  Still  the  Maronites,  Tarsites,  and  Pelopon- 
ne?ians  sto<Kl  at  l)ay  in  the  breach  for  twenty  days 
an<l  nights,  though  reduced  to  eat  the  corpses  of  the 
j*lain  and  the  grass  that  was  growing  on  the  walls. 
But  a  sudden  assault  of  the  besiegers  carried  the  town, 
and  an  awfiJ  massacre  followed.  The  brave  governor 
and  sc'Vfuty  nobles  were  afterwards  butchered  in 
colil  blvKjd  with  stones,  clubs,  and  lances ;  one  hero, 
who  during  the  siege  had  often  been  heard  to  curse 
the  Pn^phot*s  name,  w\as  torn  asunder,  while  tlie 
Mrr^lrm  mangled  his  corpse  with  their  teeth.  Never 
i\u\  a  Christian  city  yield  so  large  a  booty.  Two 
months  were  spent  in  pulling  down  the  walls  and 
chunhcs  ;  ihu  prisoners   were  then  (li*agged  :ur()>s 
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CHAP,  the  island  to  Palermo,  which  henceforth  took  the 
place  of  Syracuse,  just  as  Cairo  and  Kairewan  had 
supplanted  older  foundations.  The  captive  dergy 
were  shut  up  in  foul  prisons  along  with  n^roes  and 
Jews  for  seven  years,  after  escaping  the  perils  of  a 
rehgious  dispute  with  the  Wali,  though  a  cry  for  the 
blood  of  the  polytheists  was  uttered  by  a  fanatical 
Imaum. 

Ibrahim  Ibn  Ahmed,  at  whose  command  the  si^e 
of  Syracuse  had  been  undertaken,  was  a  man  of 
great  genius,  but  was  guilty  of  wholesale  barbarities 
in  Africa.  He  suppressed  the  revolt  of  the  Sicilian 
Moslem,  putting  to  death  the  leaders  of  both  Arabs 
and  Berbers,  whom  he  played  off  against  each 
other ;  Palermo  was  sacked  by  his  African  soldiery 
in  the  year  900  with  horrible  cruelty.  Having 
received  orders  from  Bagdad  to  resign  his  power  in 
Africa,  he  came  to  wage  the  holy  war  in  Sicily, 
which  he  had  hitherto  governed  from  afar.  He 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  island,  a  work  of 
eighty  years,  by  the  storm  of  Taormina  ;  the  citizens, 
who  had  all  jeered  at  the  reproofe  of  the  modem 
Ehas,  were  ruthlessly  butchered.  The  victor  now 
assailed  the  mainland ;  his  son  had  already  seized 
and  depopulated  Reggio.  '  I  will  take  care  of 
Italy,'  cried  Ibrahim,  *  I  will  do  what  I  please  with 
the  dwellers  therein  ;  expect  me  at  Rome,  and  then 
wiU  come  the  turn  of  Constantinople.'  But  Italy 
was  saved ;  this  new  Alaric  died  under  the  walls  of 
Cosenza,  and  Naples  was  reUeved  from  her  agony  of 
fear  at  his  approach.  The  Tenth  century  is  chiefly 
taken  up  with  the  struggles  of  the  Sicilian  Emirs  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  Kairewan.  These  struggles 
were  at  first  fruitless ;  tlic   rising  dynasty   of  the 
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Fatimitcs  made  its  power  felt  in  the  island ;  Palermo     chap. 
was  sacked  over  and  over  again,  to  chastise  its  re- 


bellions, and  one  of  the  satraps  sent  from  Africa 
mode  it  his  boast  that  he  had  slaughtered  more 
than  half  a  million  of  his  fellow-Moslem.  A  strict 
accomit  was  exacted  from  the  corsairs  of  their 
Italian  booty;  the  Fatimite  ruler  complained  that 
his  generals  ate  the  camel  themselves  and  brought 
him  only  the  ears.  But  in  948,  a  famous  warrior, 
Hassan  the  Kelbite,  landed  in  Sicily,  who  made  the 
Emirate  hereditary  in  his  house  for  a  hundred  years. 
His  descendants  claimed  the  title  of  Malek  or  King,  j 
named  their  own  viziers,  and  waged  a  successful 
war  against  the  hosts  of  Armenians,  Russians,  and 
Paulician  heretics,  poured  into  the  lost  pro\dnces  by 
the  reviving  Empire  of  the  East.  Palermo  floiuished 
in  spite  of  its  rebellions  and  the  consequent  massa- 
cres ;  Cordova  and  Bagdad  were  its  only  rivals.  It 
lK)aiited  of  a  mosque,  once  a  Christian  church,  said 
to  contain  the  bones  of  Aristotle  ;  this  stood  in  the 
street  still  allied  the  Cassaro  from  the  old  Alcazar. 
There  were  five  hundred  mosques  in  the  city,  and 
nine  gates ;  many  mills  were  turned  by  the  neigh- 
lK)uring  streams,  while  the  sugar-cane  and  papyrus 
grew  not  fiir  from  the  walls.  Ibn  Uaukal,  a  con- 
temix)rar}'  of  St.  Dunstan  who  visited  Palermo, 
complains  of  the  citizens  as  more  prone  to  vice  than 
to  virtue,  besides  being  very  filthy  in  their  habits  in 
spite  of  the  ninnerous  baths  ;  they  could  hardly  l>c 
brought  to  keep  the  Eamazan  or  to  fiist  at  all ;  they 
w(juld  sit  idly,  young  and  old,  at  the  city  gates,  Ukc* 
ni<>nks  Ix^gging;  it  was  plain  that  there  was  a  good 
<leal   of  Greek   blood   in  those  sleek   professoi*s  of!  ^    * 
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CHAP.  The  later  Kelbites  degenerated  from  their  fathers, 
who  had  so  manfully  faced  the  assaults  of  both  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Caesars.  The  Moslem  nobility 
began  to  die  out,  and  Ungcred  only  in  the  Christian 
part  of  the  island.  The  persecuted  followers  of  Ali 
fled  to  Sicily  for  refuge,  and  civil  wars  were  soon 
raging ;  each  chief  seized  on  all  the  towns  he  could, 
while  the  central  authority  was  at  an  end.  The 
hopes  of  the  vassals  were  rising.  Pisa  had  already 
begun  that  career  of  conquest  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily, 
which  may  be  read  in  rude  Latin  verse  engraved  on 
the  West  front  of  her  noble  cathedral.  More  for- 
midable foes  were  even  nearer  at  hand,  at  whose 
approach  the  native  Christians  took  courage.  A 
few  SiciUan  monasteries  had  survived  all  through 
the  dreary  seven  generations  of  Mohammedan  op- 
pression; reUgion  in  that  country  has  invariably 
aUied  itself  with  patriotism.  The  hermits  of  Sicily 
went  forth  to  proclaim  her  wrongs  throughout 
Europe.  St.  Nilus,  the  statesman  and  prophet  of 
Eossano,  clad  in  sackcloth  which  he  changed  only 
once  a  year,  was  honoured  by  Emperors  and  Popes. 
St.  Vitalis  hved  on  Mount  Etna,  St.  Philaret  at 
Traina  ;  while  the  Syracusan  Simeon  astonished  the 
Germans  by  making  the  top  of  the  old  Eoman  gate 
at  Treves  his  perpetual  abode.  The  deliverance  of 
his  country  was  nigh  ;  and  while  welcoming  a  people 
back  into  the  Christian  fold,  we  need  not  regret  the 
hundred  and  twenty  Moslem,  who  made  a  name  for 
themselves  in  grammar,  philology,  law,  medicine, 
theology,  and  poetry,  while  basking  in  the  smiles  of 
the  Palermitan  court. 

Sicily  had  been  undei'going  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies the  shaip  discipline  of  the  Saracen  scymitar ; 
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her  sister  provinces  of  tlie  mainland  had  been  almost  chap. 
equally  harassed  by  three  different  masters,  the 
champions  of  three  different  rituals.  Not  many 
years  after  Charlemagne's  death  the  great  duchy 
of  Benevento,  which  had  once  included  almost  the 
whole  of  Southern  Italy,  fell  to  pieces.  Its  work 
was  done ;  it  had  stayed  the  progress  of  Charle- 
magne. The  Greeks  were  now  able  to  retake  most 
of  their  lost  provinces ;  while  the  degenerate  Lom- 
l)ard  princes  of  Benevento,  Salerno,  and  Capua 
found  their  only  safety  in  feudal  dependence  upon 
the  German  sovereigns.  The  Saracens  were  called 
in  by  the  contending  parties;  these  unbelievers 
estiibli-shcd  themselves  on  Monte  Gargano,  the  re- 
nowned sanctuary  of  St.  Michael,  but  their  great 
encampment  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Garigliano. 
Tliey  swept  the  countr}',  carrying  off  all  the  horses, 
arms,  and  young  women ;  Monte  Cassino  was  now 
for  the  second  time  destroyed.  After  their  inroads 
had  been  pushed  as  far  inland  as  Nami,  they  were 
exterminatcnl  in  916  by  a  combination  of  Greeks 
and  Lombards,  aided  by  the  Pope  and  King  Beren- 
gar.  The  oi)pressive  exactions  of  the  Eastern  Greeks 
were  still  more  systematic ;  they  made  slaves  of 
those  of  their  brother  Christians  who  had  submitted 
to  the  Saracens ;  the  only  way  of  saving  the  Cala- 
brian  jK-asants  from  their  masters  exj)ectant,  the 
foreign  soldiery,  was  first  to  embark  the  troops  on 
Ixxml  ship,  and  then  to  set  free  the  crowd  of  cap- 
tivi's  remaining  on  the  shore.  The  Byzantine  Em- 
igre was  now  ])eing  revived  l)y  the  energy  of 
Nici-j»liorus  riiocas,  John  Zimiscc^,  and  the  Slayer 
of  rmlgarians;  who  built  Troja,  Melfi,  and  Fiivn- 
zu«»la.  aii<l  estaljlishc^  at  Ban  their  Catupan,a  magi.^ 
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CHAP,     trate  with  absolute  powers,  whence  the  Capitanata 
takes  its  name.* 

But  the  Empire  of  the  West,  restored  in  the  person 
of  the  German  Otho,  was  a  redoubtable  rival  to  the 
Empire  of  the  East.  No  Kaiser  for  the  next  hundred 
years  thought  his  journey  to  Rome  complete,  if  he 
did  not  receive  the  homage  of  the  Lombard  princes 
at  Capua  and  Salerno,  over  which  he  exercised 
sovereign  rights.  The  second  Otho,  sumamed  the 
Bloody,  led  the  flower  of  Germany  and  Upper  Italy 
into  Calabria.  Here  he  was  defeated  in  a  stubborn 
battle  at  Colonne  by  the  combined  Greeks  and  Sa- 
racens, and  fled  by  sea  to  Eossano.  After  uttering 
an  empty  boast  that  he  would  throw  a  bridge  of 
boats  across  the  Straits  of  Messina,  he  sacked  Bene- 
vento  for  its  treachery,  and  carried  ofi*  the  bones  of 
its  patron,  St.  Bartholomew,  to  Rome.  These  Othos 
were  zealous  champions  of  the  rights  of  Rome  against 
Constantinople.  The  Latin  and  Greek  rituals  made 
Southern  Italy  their  battle  ground.  The  Popes  pre- 
tended to  special  authority  over  Gaeta,  and  moreover 
erected  many  of  the  Southern  bishoprics  into  me- 
tropoUtan  sees.  The  duchies  of  Naples,  Amalfi,  and 
little  Sorrento,  which  subsisted  as  independent  states 
all  through  these  troublous  times,  claimed  each  its 
own  archbishop.  The  three  Lombard  capitals  were 
of  course  promoted  to  equal  honour,  and  the  Latin 
archbishop  of  Salerno  disputed  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Greek  archbishop  of  Reggio.  Bari  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Eastern  ritual,  while  Rossano 


*  Tho  Cjithedral  of  Mat(Ta  is  almost  the  only  Greek  chiirch  in 
the  South  of  Italy  that  hits  been  spared  by  the  constant  wars  and 
earth<iuake8. 
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boasted  no  fewer  than  seven  convents  of  St.  Basil,  chap. 
There  were  several  other  archiepiscopal  sees,  subject  ^' 
to  Qnistantinople,  scattered  over  the  South  and  East 
of  Italy.  We  must  mount  up  to  the  poUtical  divi- 
sions of  the  latter  half  of  the  dismal  Tenth  century, 
if  we  would  know  why  the  late  kingdom  of  Naples 
jK)ssessed  more  archbishoprics  than  any  other  realm 
of  the  West. 

It  would  have  puzzled  any  observer  in  the  year 
1000,  who  recalled  the  feats  of  Ibraliim,  Nicephorus, 
and  Otho,  to  foretell  the  fate  of  Southern  Italy ; 
whether  the  Saracens  would  enslave  it  as  they  had 
already  enslaved  Sicily ;  whether  the  Greeks  would 
maintain  it  free  from  the  trammels  of  the  feudal 
system,  as  a  Theme  with  a  high-sounding  name  under 
the  rule  of  the  Eastern  Caesar;  whether  the  Lombard 
Counts  and  Gastaldi,  ever  multiplying,  would  follow 
their  liege  lord  the  German  Kaiser  to  the  complete 
conquest  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  But  aflaus  took  a 
ver}'  different  turn,  and  the  strange  event  which  now 
astonished  all  Christendom  beai^s  no  slight  resem- 
blance to  the  English  conquest  of  Ilindostan,  when 
we  consider  the  divei-sity  of  the  poUtical  pretensions 
to  the  provinces,  the  doubts  as  to  the  actual  and  the 
rightful  LorI,  and  the  humble  guise  hi  which  the 
conquering  nice  first  appeared. 

They  came,  not-  as  merchants,  but  as  pilgrims.  In 
lOlG,  the  great-grandsons  of  Hollo's  warriors  made 
their  fir>t  L*>say  in  arms  on  the  Italian  coiists,  whither 
they  had  resorted  ui  ho{)es  of  finding  a  blessing  at 
tlie  shrine  of  their  chosen  patron  St.  Michael,  and  at 
the  tomb  of  St.  IJeneilict.  About  twenty  yeai^s  later, 
the  valiant  elder  sons  of  the  Norman  Vavassor, 
Tauered  de  Uauteville,  began  to  arrive  in  Southern 
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CHAP.     Italy.     They  found  tlieir  countrymen  installed  in  the 

'■ —  new  settlement  of  Aversa,  not  far  from  Naples ;  the 

400-1194.  jf^jrman  knights  quartered  here  always  held  them- 
selves ready  to  bear  arms  in  the  quarrels  of  the 
Lombard  princes  who  still  reigned  at  Capua,  Salerno, 
'  and  Benevento.  The  German  Caesars,  Henry  the 
r  Saint,  Conrad  the  Salic,  and  Henry  the  Third,  on 
their  visits  to  these  outposts  of  their  empire,  invested 
the  gallant  strangers  with  the  newly-acquired  pos- 
sessions. The  Greek  Caesars,  on  their  side,  were 
ready  to  employ,  but  not  to  reward,  the  Norman 
chivalry.  Maniaces  the  Catapan,  trained  in  the  wars 
of  Syria,  led  against  the  Sicihan  Moslem  in  1038  a 
motley  host  of  Russians,  Scandinavians,  Paulicians, 
and  Italians.  The  famous  Hardrada,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve his  national  Sagas,  served  on  this  occasion ;  the 
wise  Arduin  from  Lombardy,  and  WilUam  Iron- Arm 
at  the  head  of  tliree  hundred  Normans,  took  a  better 
authenticated  part  in  the  entei-prise.  Messina  and 
Syracuse  were  speedily  wrested  from  the  unbehevera, 
but  the  bravest  aUies  of  Maniaces  were  disgusted  at 
his  ingratitude,  shown  in  the  division  of  the  Sicilian 
spoils;  they  dissembled  their  wrongs,  withdrew  to 
Calabria,  summoned  their  brethren  from  Aversa,  and 
boldly  set  about  the  conquest  of  the  Greek  provinces. 
Victory  after  victory  was  won,  imtil  the  w^iole  of 
Apulia,  except  a  few  cities,  was  shared  out  among 
twelve  Noraian  counts;  Melfi  became  their  capital 
WiUiam  Iron-Arm,  the  eldest  of  Tancred's  oflspriug, 
was  chosen  chief  of  the  new  aristocracy;  his  captains 
declared  his  election  by  their  suffrages  to  be  a  better 
title  than  any  that  Pope  or  Emperor  could  give. 
(The  name  of  Apulia,  the  first  large  provhu-e  con- 
,1  querc?d  by  the  Nonnan.s,  was  noised  abroad  through- 
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out  the  Christian  kingdoms ;  it  came  in  time  to  stand  ]  chap. 
for  the  whole  of  Southern  lUily,  as  a  general  name.  I 

-  -.  'Ann    1 


The  tract  depending  on  Bcnevento  was  next  added  *^^"^^^*- 
to  the  dominions  of  the  adventurers  by  the  bounty  of 
tlie  Western  Emperor,  while  he  granted  the  city  it- 
self to  the  Papacy. 

The  treachery  of  the  Byzantine  court  and  the  to- 
Ixillion  of  the  oppressed  Apulians  had  failed  to  shake 
the  power  so  unexpectedly  attained  by  the  brave 
and  crafty  Normans ;  a  more  formidable  danger  was 
threatening  from  the  North.  Pope  Leo  brought  in 
jKjrson  an  army  of  Suabian  knights  and  Italian  bandits 
against  the  new  tyrants  of  Apidia.  Tlie  battle  of 
Civitelk,  which  ensued,  was  to  Italy  what  the  battle 
of  Iliistings  was  to  England  thirteen  years  later. 
On  lK)th  fields  the  stalwart  Teutons  were  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  well-disciplined  knights  from  the  Bessin  and 
Cotentin.  The  Pope,  a  captive  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
enemies  he  had  come  to  subdue,  invested  the  Nor- 
mans, henci?forth  the  boldest  champions  of  the  Eoman 
Church,  with  all  the  lands  they  might  acquire.  They 
made  no  sparing  use  of  this  grant,  with  which  they 
gladly  s;inctified  their  conquests,  betrajring  no  im- 
|)ertinent  curiosity  as  to  its  validity.  The  post  left 
vacant  by  the  deaths  of  his  three  elder  brothers  was 
filknl  by  Ivobert  Guiscard,  who  {)uslied  his  arms 
Southward  as  far  as  lieggio,  and  received  from  his 
lxin>ns  the  title  of  Duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  In 
a  synoil  held  at  Melfi,  A.D.  1059,  the  new  Pope  rati- 
fie<l  Guis(*aixVs  title;  the  Norman,  acknowledging 
himself  tributary  and  vassal,  was  made  Gonfalonier 
of  tjiu  Church,  receiving  a  banner,  after  the  Italian 
fjt-hi«»n,  at  the  hands  of  his  licge-lonl.  Il  i>  hard  to 
siy  what  right  the  Papacy  had  to  assume  to  itself 
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CHAP,  a  prerogative  which  must  have  belonged  either  to 
the  Western  or  to  the  Eastern  Enipira 

But  the  fact  remains  that,  however  doubtful  the 
origin  of  the  Papal  claims  may  have  been,  Eome  has 
for  the  last  eight  centuries  claimed  the  feudal  supe- 
riority over  the  Tw^o  Sicilies.  Even  within  living 
memory,  a  tribute  has  been  paid  to  the  Holy  See  by 
the  King  of  Naples  in  acknowledgment  of  his  de- 
pendence upon  it.  In  the  middle  ages  we  shall  find 
the  Innocents  and  the  Clements  conferring  or  with- 
holding the  vassal  crown  at  their  pleasure,  a  fiiiitful 
source  of  bloodshed. 

The  Greek  schismatics  had  been  overthrown ;  it 
was  now  the  turn  of  the  orthodox  Lombards  and 
the  free  states  of  the  Western  coast.  The  old  city  of 
Capua  had  to  peld  to  the  arms  of  the  new  colony  at 
Aversa.  Salerno,  which  was  the  first  town  that 
witnessed  the  exploits  of  the  Normans,  and  w^hich 
Giiiscard  coveted  for  his  capital,  was  taken  after  a 
long  siege.  Amalfi,  dating  from  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  famous  aU  over  the  East  for  its  coinage 
and  commerce,  saw  its  independence  and  its  prosperity 
pass  away.  Naples,  in  which  the  Greek  and  Latin 
rituals  were  both  cherished,  alone  remained  to  be 
conquered.  These  duchies  and  cities  were  now  very 
far  removed  from  the  power  enjoyed  by  their  mighty 
men  of  old ;  such  as  Athanasius,  the  duke  bishop, 
accursed  of  the  Popes  as  tlie  aUy  of  the  Moslem  ;  or 
Pandulf  Ironhead,  who  had  ruled  almost  half  of  Italy, 
and  whose  soul,  according  to  the  hermits,  had  dis- 
appeared into  Mount  Vesuvius.  The  Normans,  men 
of  greater  ])iety  than  the  more  ancient  lords  of  the 
land,  were  bountiful  in  their  gifts  of  castles  and  do- 
mains to  the  Abbey  of  Monte  Cassino. 
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Bobcrt  Guiscard  secured  his  conquests  by  taking    chap. 


Ban  after  a  siege  of  four  years,  and  by  destroying  rebel- 
lious Cannse ;  Barletta  had  long  before  taken  the  place 
of  this  ill-omened  town.  The  Duke's  most  brilliant 
triumphs  were  yet  to  come ;  he  threw  his  forces  upon 
the  coast  opposite  to  Otranto,  and  routed  the  English, 
Turks,  and  Pauhcians,  enlisted  under  the  standard  of 
Alexius.  The  Emperor  of  the  East  cried  for  help  to 
his  brother  of  the  West ;  they  combined  to  destroy 
the  presumptuous  son  of  the  Norman  Vavassor  who 
had  established  his  power  in  their  lost  provinces. 
Hildebrand,  who  was  now  seated  in  the  Papal  chair,  | 
and  who  had  long  been  battling  against  Imperial  I 
claims,  found  his  only  ally  in  Guiscard.  The  brave 
Duke  returned  to  Italy  at  his  patron's  call ;  the  onset 
of  tlie  2s^onnans  was  not  awaited  by  the  German 
Cajsar,  who  withdrew  into  the  North  ;  the  wrongs  of 
the  Papacy  were  avenged  by  the  merciless  sack  of  the 
Eternal  City,  a  siick  worse  than  that  by  Alaric,  equal 
to  tliat  by  Bourbon.  Tlie  deserted  space  between  the 
I^teran  and  the  Cohseum  still  marks  the  ravages  of 
the  Norman.  Ilildebrand  retreated  with  his  de- 
Uverer  to  find  a  grave  at  Salerno ;  Eobert  Guiscard 
himself  died  in  1085,  the  same  year  that  carried  off 
his  suzerain,  WilUam  the  Conqueror. 

The  half  century  of  which  we  are  now  treating 
witnessed  a  great  change  in  the  councils  of  Christen- 
dom. She  was  no  longer  standing  on  the  defensive ; 
Jaj)het  was  now  manfully  forcing  his  way  into  the 
tents  of  Shem.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the  counter- 
movement  may  have  been,  certain  it  is  that  in  1050 
Toledo,  Palermo,  and  Jerusjilem  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Moslem,  mid  that  in  1100  these  great  capiUils 
were  all  restored  to  the  Cross.      This  is  tlie  heroic 
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CHAP,    age  of  modern  Europe,  to  which  her  noblest  houses 

'- —  love  to  trace  their  origin.     This  is  a  period  abound- 

400-1194.  jj^g  jj^  great  warriors,  sucli  as  the  Cid,  Ilardrada, 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  and  above  all,  the  heroes  who 
went  forth  from  Normandy  to  conquests  in  Italy, 
England,  and  Palestine. 

Not  least  among  these  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Tancred  de  HauteviUe,  Guiscard's  brother  Eoger, 
from  whose  loins  a  Une  of  kings  was  to  issue.  He 
led  a  band  of  Normans  to  recover  Sicily  from  the 
decaying  rule  of  the  Kelbite  dynasty.  After  receiv- 
ing a  consecrated  standard  at  the  hands  of  the  same 
Pope  who  sent  a  Uke  gift  to  William  the  Conqueror, 
Eoger  sailed  from  Calabria  about  the  year  1060. 
The  Emir  Beitomi  was  his  guide ;  the  storm  of  Mesr 
!2  sina  was  the  first  exploit  of  the  Normans.  They 
were  besieged  in  Traina  by  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Greeks  and  Saracens ;  but  the  great  hardships 
there  undergone  were  atoned  for  by  the  victory  of 
Cerami.  Eoger  sent  to  Eome  all  the  banners  taken 
on  the  occasion,  and  also  four  camels.  The  Eastern 
half  of  Sicily,  which  was  ftill  of  Christians,  was  easily 
mastered ;  but  a  siege  of  five  months  was  required 
for  the  reduction  of  Palermo  in  1074.  Its  fate  was 
aftenvards  sliared  by  Girgcnti  and  the  other  Arab 
strongholds  of  the  West;  Malta  was  not  subdued 
until  thirty  years  after  the  beginning  of  Eoger's  en- 
terprise. Tlie  adventurer  took  the  title  of  Great 
Count  of  Calabria  and  Sicily,  and  formed  alliances 
with  tlie  noblest  European  realms.  He  granted  free 
toleration  to  his  Mohammedan  subjects,  from  whom 
he  rccniitcd  his  armies,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
founded  or  restoix^l  Christian  abbeys  and  bishoprics 
throughout  the  island.  When  his  brother  Guiscard, 
who  had  aided  him  to  ti\ke  Palermo,  was  laid  in  the 
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tomb  at  Venosa,  Roger  was  ready  to  seize  the  vacant    chap 

place,  although  the  deceased  warrior  had  left  children.  - 

The  conqueror  of  Sicily  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  *<>^"^- 
the  provinces  of  the  mainland,  and  flew  to  reduce 
the  revolted  Lombards  of  Capua.  During  tliis  siege 
lie  narrowly  escaped  w^ith  his  life  from  the  treachery 
of  the  Calabrian  Greeks.  Sergius,  one  of  that  race, 
who  commanded  two  hundred  men,  took  a  bribe 
from  the  besieged,  and  planned  the  murder  of  his 
lord.  Roger,  however,  was  awakened  fix)m  his  slum- 
bers by  a  vision  of  St.  Bruno  in  time  to  escape  death 
and  U)  slay  many  of  the  traitors ;  the  saint  was  with 
difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  charter  for  his 
Calabrian  foundation,  as  a  reward  for  his  timely  aid. 
The  pious  Xonnan,  wlio  hud  now  mastered  Greeks, 
Saracens,  and  Lombards  alike,  met  with  unusual  "^ 
favours  at  the  hands  of  Rome.  Li  1098,  Pope  Urban 
came  to  Salerno,  and  there  created  Roger,  and  the 
heirs  of  Rog(»r,  the  legates  of  tlie  Holy  See  in  Sicily ; 
this  is  the  only  favour  of  the  kind  on  record.  A 
century  later,  we  shall  find  Urban's  successor  anxious 
to  withdraw  the  dangerous  privilege.  In  1101, 
Roger  the  Great  Count,  having  reached  the  age  of 
seventy,  was  borne  to  the  grave  at  his  favourite  resi- 
dence in  Calabriii,  the  city  of  Mileto.  At  his  birth 
the  Normans  held  in  Italy  nothing  but  the  town  of 
Aversa  ;  at  his  death  they  were  in  possession  of  what 
was  shortly  to  become  a  European  kingdom.* 

•  The  intervals  l>otween  the  bin  ha  of   the  Normau  line  of 
.Sicily  are  most  remarkiihle  — 

Tan'CRKD  de  Havtkvili.k,  born  about  ddO. 
RoOEU,  the  On»at  Count,  bom  iu  1031. 
RiKiKU,  th.   Kin^,  lK>m  in  1097. 
CnNjiTAXCE,  the  Einprt*»K  lioru  iu  11  ul 

KuKDEicicK,  the  Kniin-ror,  \fon\  in  ll'j-l. 
c  2 
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CHAP.         The  further  development  of  the  Norman  power  in 
^*        the  Soutli  was  delayed  for  a  score  of  years,  until 


400-1194.  jjQger,  the  son  of  the  Great  Count,  had  arrived  at 
man's  estate.  The  young  prince  was  then  able  to 
add  Apuha  to  his  Sicilian  inheritance,  owing  to  the 
opj)ortune  failure  of  Guiscard's  line.  He  did  not 
deem  the  Pa])al  consent  necessary  to  his  consecration 
at  Salerno,  although  the  Apulian  barons  a  short  time 
before  had  professed  themselves  liegemen  of  the 
Holy  See.  Roger  in  a  few  years  reduced  Capua  and 
Naples,  the  one  held  by  an  independent  Norman 
prince,  the  other  a  free  state.  He  now  thought  that 
his  possessions  entitled  him  to  rank  with  the  kings 
of  France  and  England  ;  he  was  accordingly  invested 
by  the  Pope,  not  only  with  the  crown,  but  with  the 
mitre,  dalmatica,  ring,  and  sandals,  the  tokens  of  the 
pecuhar  spiritual  sway  claimed  by  the  Norman  princes, 
lioger  proudly  styled  himself '  King,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  of  Sicily,  Apulia,  and  Calabria,  the  helper  and 
shield  of  Christians,  son  and  heir  of  Eoger  the  Great 
Count.'  The  boai>tful  inscription  on  his  sword  pro- 
claimed the  extent  of  his  power ;  the  navy,  the  code 
of  laws,  and  the  high  posts  at  court,  were  all  creations 
due  to  the  first  monarch  who  made  Palermo  his 
capital. 

But  his  title  to  his  new  rank  was  not  secure ;  he 
had  imluckily  procured  it  from  Anacletus,  an  un- 
lawful intruder  into  the  chair  of  St  Peter.  St 
Bernard  upheld  another  Pope,  and  the  claims  of 
Innocent  H.  have  accordingly  prevailed.  His  par- 
tisans conspired  for  the  ruin  of  the  upstart  King,  who 
was  speedily  driven  from  Italy,  while  a  pretender 
was  invested  with  the  sovereignty  of  Apuha.  Inno- 
cent the  Pope  and  Lothaire  the  Emperor  of  the  West 
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each  held  one  end  of  the  gonfalon  used  in  the  new     chap. 
investiture,  thus  purposely  leaving  in  doubt  which  of        ^• 
them  was  m  truth  hege  lord  of  the  South.     But   400-1194. 
Eoger  was  soon  able  to  settle  the  question  of  owner- 
ship by  his  sword  ;  he  returned  from  Sicily,  put  to 
death  the  Apulian  barons  who  had  taken  part  against 
him,  and  confiscated  their  lands.  St.  Bernard  came  in 
a  short  time  to  love  the  King  as  much  as  St.  Bruno 
had  loved  the  Great  Ck)unt ;  peace  was  made,  and 
Innocent  ratified  the  honours  bestowed  by  Anacletus. 
A  tenth  kingdom  was  thus  added  to  Latin  Europe, 
known  in  Italian  history  as  The  Kingdom.     It  kept 
its  boundaries  the  same  for  rather  more  than  seven 
hundred  years,  when  it  merged  itself  into  another  \ 
and  happier  realm. 

The  new  monarcli  had  now  leisure  for  foreign 
conquests.  His  admiral  took  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Corfu, 
and  Corinth.  The  manufactory  of  silk,  transported) 
fn)m  Greece  into  Sicily  at  this  time,  long  maintained  \ 
the  memory  of  Roger's  triumphs.  The  learned 
Moslem  of  Palermo  found  a  bountiful  patron  in  their 
Christian  nuusier,  who  adopted  their  national  usages 
of  the  harem  and  the  guard  of  eunuchs,  weaknesses 
in  the  Sicilian  sovereigns  which  were  as  yet  tenderly 
treatt*d  by  Rome.  The  cathedral  of  Cefalu  and  the 
Murtonma  church  were  nc^w  built ;  but  the  great 
monume!it  of  Roger  is  the  Royal  chapel  at  Palermo, 
fniishtMl  in  1142,  and  adorned  with  inscriptions  hi 
Oreek,  Arabic,  and  Latin,  lus  if  to  represent  the  poli- 
tical changers  in  the  history  of  the  island.  Its  first 
Kin^  dieil  in  1154. 

Ili-s  son  William,  sumamed  the  Bad,  inherited  a 
cont^'sl  with  the  Pope  and  the  two  Caesars.  Manuel, 
the  la»t  EmiHTor  who  enterUiined  serious  designs  of 
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CHAP,    reannexing  Italy  to  the  Byzantine  throne,  sent  his 

'- —  generals  to  overrun  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  thus  to 

400-1194.  Q^Q^gQ  tijg  i^iQ  exploits  of  the  Sicilian  admiral  in 
the  Bosphorus.  But  the  Norman  King,  as  brave  in 
war  as  he  was  slothful  in  peace,  speedily  retook  these 
provinces,  besieged  the  Pope  in  Benevento,  and  wnmg 
from  the  Holy  Father  a  gift  of  three  baimers,  which 
stood  for  Sicily,  Apulia,  and  Calabria.  WilUam 
fortified  his  claims  still  further  by  professing  himself 
the  vassal  of  Manuel.  He  returned  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  short  reign  at  Palermo  in  debaucheries 
and  cruelties,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  William 
the  Good,  in  1166.  The  SiciUans  in  later  times 
looked  back  to  the  rule  of  this  admirable  prince,  just 
as  our  oppressed  fathers  talked  of  the  good  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  William  wedded  one  of  the 
daughters  of  our  first  Plantagenet,  after  having  re- 
jected the  advances  of  the  Caesars.  The  country  was 
at  peace  within  itself,  and  prospered  accordingly. 
The  arts  flourished  throughout  the  realm  under  Nor- 
man patronage  ;  Troja,  Trani,  Bari,  and  Bitonto  pre- 
/  served  the  traditions  of  Greek  architecture ;  while 
Palenno  and  its  neighbourhood  inchned  to  Saracen 
decorations.  There  was  no  need  to  import  into  Sicily 
builders  from  Eouon  or  Caen.  The  great  work  of 
WiUiam  the  Good  is  the  cathedral  of  Monreale, 
where  he  and  his  father  lie  buried ;  the  Scriptural 
history,  there  set  forth  in  mosaic,  is  unrivalled  by 
anytliing  at  Eome  or  Venice.  The  catholral  of 
Palermo  is  due  to  Arclibishop  Ofamilio ;  it  must 
liave  appeared  as  the  rival  of  the  huge  Alcazar  in 
tlie  west  of  tlie  city,  built  with  enormous  stones  of 
cunning  workmanship.     No  Avonder  that  Falcandus 
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gloried  in  the  marvels  of  his  beloved  Palermo,  both     chap. 
Moliammedan  and  Christian.  L_ 


King  William  was  as  successful  in  war  as  in  peace.  *<>^iiw. 
The  Norman  mariners,  assailing  the  Greek  Empire 
for  the  last  time,  sacked  Thessalonica ;  they  were 
also  employed  to  check  the  career  of  Saladin.  The 
third  monarch  of  Sicily  died  too  soon  in  1189,  leav- 
ing no  children ;  one  fault  alone  can  be  imputed  to 
his  policy  ;  he  had  given  his  aunt  Constance,  the  right-l  v/ 
ful  heiress  of  her  father  Roger's  throne,  to  Henry,\ 
the  heir  presumptive  of  the  Western  Empire.  The 
Sicilian  nobles  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  transfer  of 
their  land,  as  though  it  had  been  a  mere  private 
estate,  to  a  German  master.  The  legitimate  offspring 
of  Tancred  de  Ilautcville  was  extinct  in  the  male 
line,  yet  an  illegitimate  scion  still  remained.  Tancred, 
a  bastard  bom  to  one  of  the  sons  of  King  Roger,  was 
elected  King  of  Sicily  by  the  chancellor  and  many 
other  nobles,  and  their  choice  was  ratified  by  the 
Pope.  The  vigour  of  the  new  monarch  enabled 
Sicily  to  keep  her  independence  for  five  years  longer; 
but  liis  untimely  death  Avas  the  beginning  of  her 
W(K?s.  The  patriot  Falcandus  bewailed  the  gloomy  | 
consequences  likely  to  result  from  the  marriage  off 
CoiLstance;  he  paints  the  swarms  of  angry  barbarians 
thirsting  for  Sicilian  blood  and  treasure,  the  fickle- 
ness of  the  Apulians,  the  probable  troacher}'  of  Mes- 
sina, the  helplessness  of  Catania  and  Syracuse,  and 
the  strength  of  Palenno  rendered  useless  by  the  fac- 
tions of  Christians  and  Moslem  within  her  walls.  A 
woman  and  a  child,  now  that  Tancred  was  gone, 
WLTe  but  a  feeble  bulwark  against  the  Emperor  of 
the  ItoiuaiL^,  the  husband  of  Constance,  the  avenger  of 
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C]^LP.  hig  Suabian  kindred  slain  by  the  Normans  at  Civitella. 
But  while  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy,  appalled  by  the 
prophecies  of  the  Calabrian  Abbot  Joachim,  are 
awaiting  the  approach  of  the  Northern  conqueror, 
we  end  this  rapid  sketch,  which  has  embraced  eight 
hundred  years,  and  we  turn  to  the  land  whence  that 
conqueror  came. 
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400-1137. 


CHAPTER  n. 

GERMANY    AND   NORTHERN   ITALY — THE   EMPIRE. 
A.D.400— A.D.  1137. 

"  Romani  gloria  regni 
Nos  penee  est ;  quemcunque  sibi  Oermania  regem 
Prsfficit,  hunc  diTes  su^misso  rertice  Roma 
Accipit  et  rerso  Tiberim  regit  ordine  Rhenus." 

Gunther  lAgurintis. 

IT  is  well  known  how  the  old  worn-out  Eoman  chap. 
Empire  received  fresh  life-blood  into  its  decaying 
frame  about  the  year  400.  Various  bands  of  hardy 
Gennans  crossed  the  Ehine  and  the  Danube ;  and  in 
the  course  of  a  century  we  find  the  Ostrogoths  settled 
in  Italy,  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  the  Burgundians  in 
Gaul,  and  the  Vandals  in  Africa.  All  these  con- 
querors were  Arians,  and  were  therefore  hated  by 
their  orthodox  subjects.  But  towards  the  end  of  the 
centur}%the  most  important  conversion  to  Christianity, 
since  that  of  Constantine,  was  effected.  Clovis,  the 
chief  of  the  warlike  Franks,  embraced  the  true  faith 
of  Athanasius  ;  and  the  old  Gaulish  Christians,  eager 
to  be  rid  of  their  Arian  masters,  aided  him  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  in  achieving  the  conquest  of 
their  country.  He,  and  his  children  after  him,  seated 
at  Paris,  ruled  not  only  the  lloman  province,  but 
aL*o  the  old  cradle  of  the  Germanic  race,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lUiine.     Wliile  the  orthodox  Clovis 
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CHAP,  was  thus  establishing  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  to 
the  north  of  tlie  Alps,  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  was 
master  of  Italy,  whence  the  last  Eoman  emperor 
had  vanished.  Happy  had  it  been  for  that  ill-fated 
land,  if  this  wise  and  vigorous  German  had  be- 
queathed to  his  successors  a  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
compact  and  miited,  behind  its  Alpine  rampart. 
But  this  was  not  to  be;  Theodoiic's  Arian  creed 
was  a  fatal  bar  to  the  establishment  of  an  Ostro- 
gothic  crown.  Within  one  generation  after  his  death, 
his  monarchy  was  annihilated  by  the  arms  of  Beli- 
sarius  and  Narses.  Tlie  forces  of  the  Eoman  empire 
had  in  their  turn  to  make  way  for  the  Lombards 
under  Alboin,  a  fresh  importation  from  Germany. 
The  state  of  Western  Europe  about  the  year  600 
was  this :  the  Visigoths  held  Spain ;  the  Saxons 
were  seated  in  Britain ;  the  Lombards  ruled  Italy ; 
and  the  Franks  were  masters  of  Gaul.  These  last 
had  one  great  advantage  over  their  kindred  tribes, 
since  the  rulers  of  Paris  kept  up  their  communica- 
tions with  Germany,  and  could  thus  draw  fresh  life- 
blood  from  the  original  source,  whenever  they  chose. 
The  race  of  Clovis  very  speedily  degenerated,  and 
its  power  in  reality,  though  as  yet  not  in  name,  passed 
into  the  more  vigorous  hands  of  Pepin  THeristal 
and  his  sons,  men  who  were  thorough  Germans. 
Happy  was  it  for  Europe  that  the  Saracens,  when 
they  crossed  the  Pyrenees  after  trampling  down  the 
Visigothic  monarchy,  found  no  sluggard  king  op- 
posed to  them.  Charles  Martel  gained  his  great 
victory  over  the  Paynim  mainly  by  the  valour  of  the 
Germans,  whom  he  called  across  the  Rhine  to  his 
aid,  and  whom  he  rewarded  with  rich  lands  in  the 
country  they  had  saved.     Pepin,  the  son  of  Charles, 
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found  a  new  power  springing  up  in  Europe,  tlmt  of    chap. 


II. 


the  Popes.  He  made  use  of  their  decrees  to  sanction 
his  usurpation  of  the  Frankish  throne,  and  in  his  *<^"37. 
turn  rendered  the  Church  good  ser\'ice  by  setting 
bounds  to  the  power  of  the  Lombard  kings  in  Italy, 
and  by  rescuing  Eome  from  their  aggressions.  He 
and  his  house  also  proved  their  devotion  to  the  Holy 
See  by  promoting  the  spread  of  Christianity  among 
the  liitlierto  neglc^ctcnl  tribes  to  the  east  of  the  Ehine. 
Celtic  and  Saxon  missionaries  were  now  waging  war 
against  heathenism,  and  the  English  Boniface  became 
the  apostle  of  Gennany  and  the  first  archbishop  of 
Mayeuce.  Under  these  auspices  Chiistianity  and 
civilization  advanced  eastward  hand  in  hand.  Many 
new  sees  were  foundcHl  in  Southern  Germany,  and 
the  clergy  were  earnest  in  enforcing  obedience  to  the 
Carloviiigian  sovereigns,  whose  piety  had  saved  the 
tottering  Church  both  in  Italy  and  Gennany.  We 
now  come  to  the  greatest  name  in  the  middle  ages,^ 
that  of  Charlemagne,  who  may  be  called  the  father' 
of  m<Hlern  Europe,  and  the  restorer  of  the  old  Eomau 
Empire,  which  gained  a  fresh  lease  of  a  thousand 
yeai-s,  after  he  had  transferred  its  honoui^j  to  his 
native  Gennany.  He  carried  his  anns  to  the  Ebro, 
to  the  Raab,  to  the  Elbe,  and  to  the  Tiber.  He  up- 
rooted the  heathenism  of  the  Saxons,  after  pouring 
out  their  blood  like  water,  and  leaving  them  to  choose 
Ix'tween  the  iLxe  of  the  headsman  and  the  font  of  the 
priest ;  he  confronted  the  Samcens  in  Spain ;  he 
swept  away  the  Lombard  king-,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  of  that  connexion  between  Gennany  and 
Italy,  of  whi<'h  we  feel  the  baleful  effects  to  this  day. 
He  marcheil  forth  to  encounter  liis  enemies  in  their 
own  head-quarters,  histead  of  awaiting  their  ohm  I 
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on  the  Loire,  as  his  gi^itlfnther  had  done.  The 
noble  old  German  fixed  his  abode  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
almost  oil  the  boundary-line  between  the  Teutonic 
and  Romance  tongues;  thence  he  sent  forth  his 
Counts,  in  his  time  no  liereditary  vassals,  to  govern 
his  many  provinces.  But  the  master-workman  died, 
and  his  building  soon  enmibled  to  pieces.  After  the 
great  battle  of  Fontenay^  fought  between  his  grand- 
sons in  843j  Germany  and  France  separated,  and 
after  888  these  countries  became  disunited  for  ever. 
The  decrepid  Carlovingians  ruled  at  Paris,  soon  to  be 
replaced  by  the  more  national  dynasty  of  Hugh 
Capet;  while  Germany  entrusted  her  crown  to 
elective  monarchs.  The  Scheldt,  the  Meuse^  the 
8a6ne^  and  the  Ehone,  formed  the  boundary  between 
France  and  the  Empire ;  Italy  was  for  the  present 
left  to  herself. 

Western  Europe  was  now  undergoing  the  most 
cruel  sufferings  it  had  ever  known.  It  was  attacked 
at  one  and  the  same  time  by  three  ruthless  enemies 
fi*om  three  different  quarters,  by  the  Scandinavians 
from  the  North,  by  the  Saracens  from  the  South,  and 
by  the  still  more  terrible  Hungarians,  a  newly-arrived 
Tartar  tribe,  from  the  East*  These  last  took  Germany  1 
for  their  oi»^m  peculiar  prey;  they  established  them- 
selves on  the  Danube  and  Tlieiss,  where  their  de^ 
ecendants  still  dwelL  The  Hungarians  pushed  their 
inroads  as  far  as  Benevento  and  Bourdeaux^  sweep-! 
ing  away  thousands  of  captives,  Meanwhile  the 
Northmen  were  ravaging  France  and  the  British  islt^, 
and  tlie  Saracens,  who  had  long  befrjre  conquered 
Spain,  were  masters  of  Sicily,  and  threatened  the 
whole  of  the  Italian  coast.  The  tribes  which  over- 
threw the  old  Roman  empire  were  mostly  imdcr  tho 
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influence  of  Christianity,  but  the  hordes  of  whom  we    chap. 
now  speak  were  either  Pagans  or  Moslem.   It  seemed 


as  though  the  dviUzation  planted  by  Charlemagne  *^^"^^- 
and  his  fothers  would  soon  disappear ;  but  deUver- 
ance  was  at  hand.     Germany,  now  on  the  brink  of 
ruin,  found  able  champions  in  the  noble  house  of 
Saxony,  which  held  the  sceptre  during  the  Tenth  cen- 
tury.  They  subdued  Lorraine  and  Bohemia,  but  their 
greatest  service  was  performed  against  the  savage 
Hungarians.      Henry  the  Fowler  overthrew  these 
marauders  in  the  battle  of  Merseburg,  the  first  great 
national  victory  of  Germany  since  the  days  of  Ar- 
minius.     Otho  the  Great,  the  second  of  the  Saxon  \ 
lino,  conquered  the  Slavonians  of  tlie  North,  attacked  ' 
the  Danes  in  their  own  land,  cleared  Germany  for 
ever  of  the  wolfijjli  Hungarians,  and  crossing  the  Al|>s, 
settled  the  affairs  of  Northern  Italy  at  his  pleasure. 
He  placed  on  his  own  head  the  crown  of  Charle- 1 
magne,  and  regulated  the  Church,  which  stood  much  \ 
in  need  of  his  correcting  hand ;  for  this  age  is  the  - 
very  midnight  of  Christianity,  when  the  Popes  them- 
selves set  an  example  of  depravity  and  cruelty  never 
equalled  by  their  successors,  unless  we  except  the 
period  just  at  the  eve  of  the  Keformation.     Otlio 
thus  reestabUshed  the  connexion  between  Germany 
and    Italy,    the    fruitful    source    of   future    woes. 
Henceforth  it    was    an    acknowledged    rule,    that 
Up|)er  Italy   should  obey   a  sovereign  elected  by 
strangers  in  a  stmiige  land.     *  The  order  of  things 
is  changed,'  cries  a  keen-sighted  poet.,  '  it  is  now  tlie 
Rhine  that   rules  the  Tiber.'      Thus  passed  away  I 
all  chance  of  founding  a  national  kingdom  in  Italy,  f  y^ 

such  as  Theodoric  would  have  established  ;  hencc- 
fortli  her  history,  with  a  few  bright  intervals,  is  the 
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CHAP,    record  of  her  struggles  against  her  German  master. 

— —  Europe  has  long  been  disturbed  by  the  bickerings  of 

400-1137.  |.i^g  ill-assorted  pair,  and  has  not  yet  altogether  suc- 
ceeded in  divorcing  them.  In  all  ages  it  has  been  the 
same;  on  the  one  side  we  see  the  brave,  uncouth 
German,  looking  down  with  scorn  upon  his  victim ; 
on  the  other  side  is  the  wily  and  poUshed  Italian, 
whose  craft  in  poUcy  is  greater  than  his  skill  in  arms. 
The  struggle  is  constantly  going  on  ;  Arminius  against 
Augustus,  Alaric  against  Honorius,  Otho  against 
Berengar,  Henry  against  Hildebrand,  Hohenstaufen 
against  Conti,  Kaiser  against  Pope,  Luther  against 
Leo.  For  it  is  the  same  in  things  spiritual  as  in 
things  temporal;  three  hundred  years  ago  it  was 
Augsburg  against  Kome,  just  as  now  it  is  Vienna 
against  Turin. 

Otho,  the  new  master  of  Italy,  seemed  to  be  an- 
other Charlemagne.  Poles,  Bohemians,  Hungarians, 
Danes,  and  Saracens,  sent  humble  embassies  to  his 
throne.  He  bequeathed  his  Empire  to  his  scarcely 
less  powerful  descendants,  who  besieged  Paris,  pene- 
trated into  Calabria,  and  raised  the  most  learned  man 
of  the  dark  ages  to  St.  Peter's  chair.  The  Tenth 
may  be  called  the  Saxon  century ;  the  Eleventh  was 
that  of  the  Franconian  Une.  Conrad  the  Salic,  the 
first  of  tliis  noble  race,  having  gained  the  crown  by 
due  election,  estabUshed  the  feudal  system  on  a 
secure  basis  by  his  well-known  edict ;  he  strove  to 
depress  the  great  princes  by  rnising  the  power  of  the 
lesser  nobles,  and  by  making  the  possessions  of  these 
latter  hereditary.  About  this  time,  shortly  after 
A.D.  1000,  we  hear  of  one  Azzo,  an  Italian  by  birth, 
who  esUiblishcd  his  son  hi  Gennany.  We  must 
kH)k   upon    this   stranger  with    all   resi)ect:   he  is 
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one  of  the  earliest  known  ancestors  in  the  male  \ 
line  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  elder  branch  of  his 
house,  that  of  Guelf,  remained  in  Italy,  destined 
in  the  course  of  time  to  acquire  Ferrara  and  Modena ; 
the  younger  branch  was  fixed  in  Germany,  and  in 
the  end  became  the  heirs  of  the  English  crown.  The 
former  has  had  Ariosto  and  Tasso  for  its  bards  ;  the 
hitter  has  not  been  equally  happy. 

Henry  the  Third,  the  son  of  Conrad  the  Sahc, 
maintained  his  sway  with  all  the  vigour  of  Charle- 
magne. He  was  the  last  Emperor  who  was  able  to 
uphold  the  Empire  in  its  unabated  power.  His  suc- 
cessors indeed  carried  their  anns  into  realms  whither 
lie  did  not  venture  ;  but  these  sovereigns  had  their 
wciik  |X)int ;  they  were  constantly  embroiled  with  a 
{x)wer  which  had  to  await  Henry's  death  before  it 
could  put  forth  all  its  pretensions.  Some  pious 
Gennans,  appointed  by  Henry  to  the  Papacy,  had 
rcMk-emed  it  from  the  slough  of  filth  and  crime,  in 
which  it  had  long  been  sunk.  The  great  Ilildebrand, 
who  ruled  the  Churcli  for  nmny  years  before  his 
actual  promotion  to  the  Papacy,  was  working  out  his 
plans  for  the  tmnsfoiTnation  of  Christianity,  corrupted  I 
as  it  already  wa,^,  into  sacerdotalism.  This  master-  ! 
>pirit  of  Rome  was  in  full  vigour  at  the  time  when  * 
Henry  I\'.,  the  new  Emperor,  was  but  a  child.  The 
priest  had  therefore  ami)le  opportunity  for  carrying 
out  his  great  objects.  He  resolved  that  his  army 
should  be  well  drilled,  and  that  its  leader  should  owe 
scr\*ice  to  no  man.  Before  this  time  the  German 
C;vsars  had  raised  their  own  dependent:?  to  the  Holy 
Jxv  ;  Hildebrand  made  it  a  rule  that  in  future  the  i 
Pitpc  should  be  chosen  by  the  cardinals,  without  any  i 
lay  interference.     He  aiused  the  bishops  throughout ' 
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CHAP.    Christendom  to  acknowledge  his  sway,  and  thus  sub- 

: —  stituted  despotism  for  aristocracy  in  Church  matters. 

400-1137.  g^  g(3^  j^ig  f^^  against  simony.  But  his  great  achieve- 
ment was  yet  to  come.  He  knew  that  a  theocracy, 
a  kingdom  within  a  kingdom,  could  only  be  founded 
by  establishing  what  may  be  called  a  clerical  caste. 
This  he  achieved  by  means  of  a  system  widely  dif- 
fering from  that  of  the  old  priestly  despotisms  of 
India,  Egypt,  and  GauL  For  Hildebrand  forced 
the  clergy  to  lead  single  Uves,  cut  them  off  from 
all  human  sympathies,  and  thus  caused  them  to 
look  to  Kome  as  their  one  sole  point  of  interest 
This  great  change,  however,  which  had  long  been 
foreshadowed,  was  not  thoroughly  effected  until 
about  two  hundred  years  after  it  had  been  for  the 
first  time  earnestly  enforced.  Thus  the  priestly 
power  made  rapid  strides,  just  as  a  wide  door  was 
thrown  open  for  the  depravation  of  clerical  morality. 
Hildebrand  next  stirred  up  the  great  dispute  of  in- 
vestitures. According  to  him,  the  churchman  was 
responsible  to  the  Pope  alone ;  it  was  therefore  not 
to  be  borne  that  any  servant  of  God  should  receive 
the  ring  and  crosier  from  the  Emperor,  a  man  of 
blood.  Now  began  the  struggle  between  the  Papacy 
and  the  Empire,  between  two  parties  which  long 
afterwards,  took  the  names  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines ; 
but,  as  usually  happens,  the  reality  of  antagonism 
was  felt  long  before  the  party  names  were  bestowed. 
Tlie  Pope,  as  was  always  the  case,  availed  himself  of 
the  iiid  of  rebels  in  Germany  to  beat  down  the 
Emperor's  authority.  Whenever  Germany  was  at 
variance  with  herself,  the  Papal  power  made  its 
greatest  progress.  Now  it  was  that  the  degenerate 
representative  of  Chaiiomague  and  Otho  underwent 
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the  unheard-of  humiliation  at  Canossa.     This  was  of    chap. 
no  avail ;  for  a  rival  Emperor  was  set  up  against  him.       ^^' 
Hildebrand  himself  died  an  exile,  as  has  been  before  ^^^"^^^7- 
mentioned,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  must  I 
pass  before  we  find  any  Pope  that  will  bear  com-  / 
parison  with  him.      His  immediate  successors  were 
not  ashamed  to  rouse  the  heir  apparent  to  rebellion 
against  Henry  IV.,  who  died  an  excommunicated 
man.      In  this  rebeUious  son,  first  the  ally  and  theu 
the   tyrant  of  Rome,  the  old  Franconian  hne  came 
to  an  end.     A  few  years  more  bring  us  to  a.d.  1137, 
when  a  new  House  was  about  to  be  raised  by  election 
to  the  throne  of  the  Empire. 

Germany  was  all  this  time  enlarging  her  borders 
towards  the  East.  We  have  seen  how  Christianity 
and  civilization  advanced  from  the  Ehine  to  the  Elbe ; 
they  were  now  pushing  forward  from  the  Elbe  to 
the  Oder.  Tlie  Altmark,  the  Mittelmark,  and  the 
Xeumark,  names  which  still  keep  their  places  on  our 
maps,  point  out  the  slow  but  sure  steps  with  which 
Germany  strode  on,  trampling  down  the  barbarous 
Slavonic  tribes  in  her  march.  Further  to  the  South, 
Austria,  the  Eastern  kingdom,  and  the  Styrian  mark, 
became  barriers  against  any  renewed  onset  of  the 
Hungarians.  From  this  epoch,  the  middle  of  the 
Twelfth  centur}%  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Munich  date 
their  origin.  Germany  was  an  elective  monarchy. 
Tliis  ba*l  system  was  doubtless  the  fruit  of  the  dis- 
gust witli  wliich  she  had  viewed  the  degenerate  suc- 
cessors of  lier  first  Emperor.  She  tliought  to  guard 
herself  against  a  repetition  of  tliis  weak  dominion  by 
making  her  crown  elective.  The  father  might  be  a 
Charlemagne  or  an  Otho ;  the  son  might  be  a  Charles 
the  Bald  or  a  Charles  the  Fat.     She  purchased  her 
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freedom  from  a  possible  line  of  bad  sovereigns  at  tlie 
price  of  fearful  civil  wars,  often  prolonged  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  eventg  wliicli  the  Popes  did  not 
fail  to  turn  to  their  own  profit.  This  was  also  the  case 
in  the  old  Polish  monarchy;  but  Germany  had  onead- 
Tantage  over  her  neighbour;  her  population  was  made 
up  of  something  more  tlian  haughty  nobles  and  ab- 
ject serfs  ;  she  possessed,  thanks  to  the  wise  foresight 
of  her  early  emperors,  a  middle  class,  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  a  nation,  without  which  no  Idngdom  can 
count  upon  a  long  existence.  England  owes  the  pre- 
servation of  her  liberties  to  her  towns  ;  France  found 
in  her  bm^ghers  the  main  obstacle  to  feudal  tyranny  ; 
in  Castile,  the  cities  alone  fought  for  the  old  consti- 
tutious  when  it  was  on  the  eve  of  disappearance.  On 
the  other  hand,  Pohmd  and  Hungary  can  sciircely 
boast  ten  cities  worthy  of  the  name,  and  both  these 
hemic  countries  have  been  forced  to  sink  their  poU- 
tical  existence  in  that  of  other  nations.  Germany, 
happily  for  herself,  abounded  with  free  cities,  which 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  emperors  to  foster  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  tui'bulence  of  the  princas  and 
counts,  Charlemagne  had  planted  the  chairs  of 
bishops  among  the  Saxons,  and  towns  quickly  started 
up  around  the  reUcs  of  the  sjunts  enshrined  in  the 
cathedrals  and  abbeys.  Hemy  the  Fowler  saw  that 
Germany  needed  bulwarks  against  her  Himgarian 
enemies ;  he  accoKlingly  enjomed  every  ninth  man 
of  those  who  owed  the  crown  miliLary  service  to  re- 
move into  one  of  the  cities  newly  built  in  Saxony 
and  Thuringia.  He  established  fiurs  to  encoumge 
trade,  and  overcame  the  dislike  of  the  forest-loving 
Germans  to  a  town  life.  Besides  the  burghs  built  in 
the  middle  ages,  there  were  the  ancient  cities  of  the 
Ehine,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Bomans,  neaily 
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all  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  his  account    chap. 

of  the  rebellion  of  Civilis.      The  chief  of  these  was  — ^ 

Treves,  the  oldest  city  in  Germany,  which  still  pre-  ^^^i^^^. 
serves  in  its  ruined  baths,  amphitheatre,  gateway,  and 
bridge,  so  many  rehcs  of  its  Eoman  greatness.  May- 
ence  had  been  the  camp  of  Drusus ;  her  archbishop 
was  the  Primate  of  Germany,  endowed  with  vast 
political  power.  Cologne,  the  gi'eat  station  of  the 
legions,  became  afterwards  the  most  thriving  city 
in  Xorthem  Europe,  and  can  still  show  many 
churches  dating  from  the  Eleventh  century ;  it  is  in 
trutli  a  museum  of  Christian  art.  These  three  cities 
were  the  sees  of  powerful  prelates,  the  spiritual 
electors  of  Germany,  who  were  usually  as  much  at 
home  in  the  saddle  as  in  the  pulpit.  Worms,  the 
iK.'at  of  many  diets  of  the  Empire,  was  the  classic  land 
of  the  iliimesingers,  and  the  scene  of  the  Nibelungen 
Lieil.  Spires,  famous  for  its  loyalty  to  the  unhappy 
Ileiuy  IV.,  contains  the  great  monument  of  Conrad 
the  S^dic,  the  cathedral  where  many  of  the  emperors 
lie  in  dishonoured  graves.  Frankfort  was  the  city 
whither  the  future  emperor  repaired  for  his  election, 
and  where  he  met  the  spiritual  and  temporal  princes 
who  had  the  right  of  voting.  He  was  afterwards 
crowned  at  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  the  burial-place  of 
Charlemagne.  All  these  free  cities,  except  four, 
have  now  lost  their  rights ;  but  their  work  has  been 
well  done ;  they  abated  the  hardships  of  feudalism, 
threw  open  their  pri\'ileges  to  the  oppressed  serfs, 
and  held  in  chcn^k  the  robber-knights.  Wlien,  long 
afterwanls,  tlie  Reformation  came,  it  was  defied  by 
the  bishops,  it  was  used  by  the  princes  for  their  o^vn 
selfish  ends,  but  it  found  a  hearty  welcome  in  the 
free  cities  of  Germany. 
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But  tliese,  manifold  as  were  their  services  to  man- 
kind, never  equalled  the  development  of  the  great 
cities  scattered  throughout  Upper  Italy,  The  whole 
of  this  tract  belonged,  at  least  in  name,  to  the  En^ 
pire ;  it  had  not  as  yet  been  portioned  out  between 
the  House  of  Savoy,  the  merchant  princes  of  Florence 
and  Venice,  and  the  Bishops  of  Eome.  It  has  a 
'histoiy  of  its  own;  feudahsm  never  attained  the 
same  growth  in  Upper  Italy,  that  it  did  in  almost 
every  other  European  countiy.  Here  and  there  in- 
deed, as  in  the  Trevisan  March  and  Piedmont,  we 
find  a  few  nobles  enjoying  rights  over  large  domains; 
but  in  general  the  Italian  city  would  not  brook  a 
feudal  neighbour.  The  castles  were  either  destroyed 
or  became  the  property  of  the  towns ;  and  the 
knights,  dislotlged  from  their  strongholds,  were  fain 
to  take  up  their  abode  within  the  waUs  of  their  con- 
querors**  The  burghei^  sallied  forth  to  battle  mider 
the  leadership  of  a  Podasta,  This  officer  was  usually 
electeil  for  a  year,  and  was  ahnost  invariably  a 
stranger ;  a  policy  rendered  necessary  by  the  factions 
tliat  raged  in  each  city.  The  Popes  found  it  their 
interest  to  heap  favours  upon  these  commonweal thfs 
just  as  the  Emperors  were  led  to  foster  the  cities  of 
Germany-  Thus  the  history  of  Northern  Italy,  un- 
like that  of  any  other  modem  country,  is  the  hiitory 


*  Sal  imbrue,  who  saw  King  Limus  paaa  througli  Sens  on  his 
way  to  the  Crusade  in  124S,  waa  struck  by  the  contrast  betwt*cm 
the  customs  of  France  an<I  I  tidy*  *  I  wondcrt^tl^  when  I  remeni- 
b^reil  that  the  Seaone^  captured  Rome  undtr  Brennua,  seeing 
their  women  now  for  tlie  most  pnrt  look  like  housemaids.  K 
i\w  King  had  been  passing  through  Pira  or  Botognii,  the  flower 
of  the  Imiiej  would  have  come  to  meet  him.  Then  1  reeoUeet<^d 
the  French  usage ;  for  in  France  t}ie  burghers  aJone  live  in  the 
citii^a^  wluJe  the  knights  and  noble  ladies  li-re  on  thc'ir  estates/ 
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I  of  various  towns.  We  naturally  turn  with  the  great-  chap. 
est  interest  to  Borne.  Slie  was  regarded  with  two- 
fold reverence,  as  being  at  once  the  capital  of 
Augustus  and  the  See  of  St,  Peter.  Her  lot,  strangely 
enough,  has  been  to  rule  mankind  in  two  separate 
ages,  first  with  the  imiKjrial  sceptre,  and  afterwards 
with  the  priestly  crosier.  She  drew  countless  myriads 
from  all  Christendom  to  worship  at  the  shrines  of  the 
AjKistles,  and  these  pilgrims  must  have  taken  back 
with  them  mai-vellous  tales  of  the  monuments  still 
to  be  seen,  which  amply  proved  the  bygone  greatness 
of  Eome.  It  was  there  that  Charlemagne  had  re- 
ceivcnl  the  crown  of  the  revived  Western  Empire 
at  the  hands  of  Pope  Leo.  Hence  it  became  the 
customaiy  ceremony,  that  the  ruler  of  Gennany, 
after  having  been  elected  at  Frankfort  and  crowned 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  must  still  repair  to  Home  for  the 
PajKil  blessing,  before  he  could  be  properly  styled 
EmiK-Tor,  Cajsar,  or,  as  his  northern  subjects  called 
it,  Kaiser.  The  Emperor  elect  must  of  course  be 
attendeil  by  an  army,  greater  or  less,  in  his  passage 
through  Italy  to  his  coronation.  We  may  imagine 
the  broils  which  arose,  whenever  the  German  soldiery, 
tlie  lords  of  the  world  according  to  the  system  esta- 
bUshed  by  Charlemagne,  were  brought  face  to  face 
with  their  despised  ItaUan  subjects.  The  men  of  the 
North  were  probably  at  no  pains  to  restrain  them- 
selves from  rapine  and  bloodshed,  as  they  straggled 
tlirough  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  after  their  chief. 
Sometimes  a  Roman  patriot  was  beheaded;  once  the 
Emperor  wjis  blockaded  for  three  days  in  his  own 
|>alace,  and  after  his  death  the  Germans  could  scarcely 
prevent  the  Italians  from  laying  hands  on  his  corpse; 
on  another  occasion  the  great  city  of  Pavia,  where  the 
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CHAP,  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  was  kept,  was  burnt  by  the 
— H: —  Transalpines.  The  Emperor,  if  displeased  with  the 
400-1137.  ruler  of  the  Church,  would  often  set  up  an  anti-Pope; 
Henry  V.  imprisoned  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  for 
two  months,  because  they  would  not  crown  him  on 
his  own  terms.  The  Eoman  people,  headed  by  their 
Senator,  were  often  more  than  a  match  for  the  spi- 
ritual powers ;  and  such  men  as  Arnold,  Brancaleone, 
Kienzi,  and  Porcaro,  reappeared  in  each  centiuy,  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Milan  stood  next  to  Eome  in 
rank.  She  was  renowned  for  the  numbers  and 
talents  of  her  clergy,  and  for  the  pecuhar  ritual  of 
her  church,  which  has  lasted  down  to  our  own  age. 
In  no  city  did  the  question  of  clerical  ceUbacy  arouse 
greater  contentions.  The  Archbishops  of  Milan, 
from  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose,  have  exercised  vast 

I  influence  over  the  fate  of  Italy.  Of  these  the  most 
famous  was  Eribert,  the  inventor  of  the  Carroccio, 
used  by  the  Italian  cities  as  a  rallying-point  in  battle ; 
it  was  a  huge  waggon  surmounted  by  a  mast  with  a 
banner  and  cross.  Venice  had  not  as  yet  attained 
all  the  glory  that  was  to  fall  to  her  share ;  but  even 
at  this  date,  1137,  Dandolo  was  aUve,  and  the  Cru- 
sades, from  which  this  city  almost  alone  reaped  any 
profit,  were  being  carried  on.  She  wisely  gave 
her  attention  to  the  Eastern  traffic,  and  as  a  general 
rule  abstained  from  meddling  in  the  quarrels  of 
Italy.  Her  great  church  of  St.  Mark,  where  the 
styles  of  the  East  and  West  seem  to  meet,  was  already 
in  being.  Pisa  was  at  this  time  in  all  her  glory;  she 
had  waged  a  gallant  war  against  the  Saracens  in 
Sicily  and  Sardinia ;  and  her  noble  buildings  remain 
to  prove  what  this  city,  now  decayed,  must  have 
been  in  the  middle  ages.     Genoa  was  the  third  of 
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the  great  Italian  naval  powers ;  she  bore  her  part  in     chap. 
the  Crusading  expeditions,  and  took  her  share  of  the        ^^' 


profits  that  resulted;  she  was  always  at  war  with  ^^^^i^^z. 
either  Venice  or  Pisa,  and  found  that  the  contest 
taxed  her  powers  to  the  utmost,  altliough  she  had 
at  her  disposal  most  of  tlie  resources  of  the  Biviera. 
Many  other  cities  remain  to  be  mentioned ;  Bologna, 
the  nurse  of  the  canon  law ;  Ravenna,  abounding  / 
in  churches  that  carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  Justi-' 
nian  ;  Cremona,  the  warhke  rival  of  Milan ;  together 
with  Siena,  Perugia,  and  Ancona.  But  there  is  one 
Italian  city  invested  with  a  peculiar  interest.  Wei 
are  allowed  a  peep  at  the  Florence  of  the  Twelfth 
centur}-  by  the  greatest  of  her  children,  who,  meeting! 
with  ill-usage  from  his  own  generation,  looked  back| 
with  a  loving  eye  upon  the  good  old  times,  and  de-] 
lightcKl  to  dwell  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  old  customs. 
He  is  accosteil  in  Paradise  by  the  spirit  of  his  ancestor 
Cacciaguida,  a  hero  of  the  second  Cnisade,  who  de- 
scribes to  him  the  city  within  the  old  circlet  of  herj 
walls,  peaceful,  sober,  and  chaste.  In  those  days  there! 
were  no  unlxjcoming  female  ornaments,  no  housesj 
emptied  through  factious  proscriptions,  no  carpet) 
knights,  whose  feats  were  confined  to  ladies'  cham- 
bers ;  the  highc»st  citizens  in  the  state  walked  abroad 
in  leatheni  girdlc*s,  while  their  wives  were  content  to 
leave  their  faces  unpaintcKl,  to  handle  the  distaff,  and 
to  tend  their  children's  cradle.  Loose  women  and 
pettifi>gging  knaves  were  unknown  ;  there  were  no 
internal  fiictions,  no  honourable  families  banished, 
and  no  upstarts  springing  up  in  place  of  their  betters. 
Flore!ice  was  then  peaceful,  glorious,  and  just;  her 
ensig!!,  the  lily,  was  never  hung  in  derision  from  the 
lance  of  a  conquering  foe,  and  was  never  dyed  in 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE   HOUSE   OP  HOHENSTAUPEN. 
A.D.  1030  — A-D.  1197. 


"  Longosque  per  annos 
Stat  fortuna  Domiis,  et  avi  nomerantar  ayomm." 

VlROIU 


CHAP.     TN  Suabia,  not  far  from  Stuttgard,  may  be  seen 

; 1,  the  niins  of  an  old  castle,  perched  upon  a  conical 

1030-1197.  i^iii  called  tlie  Staufen.  This  fortress  was  the  cradle, 
or,  as  the  Germans  say,  the  stem-house,  of  the  noble 
family  whose  fortunes  we  are  now  about  to  follow. 
We  willingly  pass  over  the  improbable  fables  and 
pedigrees,  with  which  every  great  house  loves  to 
adorn  its  origin,  and  we  come  at  once  to  the  first  of 
the  race  known  to  history,  Frederick  von  Buren, 
who  took  liis  name,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
age,  from  the  hamlet  that  acknowledged  him  as  its 
lord.  He  must  liave  been  bom  somewhere  about 
the  year  1030,  just  at  the  time  when  the  rival  house 
of  Guelf  took  root  in  Gennany.  This  knight  begat 
a  son,  also  called  Frederick  (the  name  re-appears  in 
each  generation  of  the  family),  the  founder  of  the 
greatness  of  his  line.  The  youth  was  a  faitliful 
follower  of  that  unhappy  Emperor,  Henry  IV.,  who, 
finding  in  the  Suabian  kiiiglit,  altliough  a  new  man, 
more  loyalty  than  in   the  old  princely  houses  of 
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Germany,  bestowed  the  hand  of  liis  daughter  Agnes     chap. 
U|K)n  the  brave  partisan,  with  the  Duchy  of  Suabia 


as  her  dower.  It  was  this  lucky  adventurer  who  1030-1197. 
removed  his  abode  from  Burcn  to  the  castle  which 
he  built  high  upon  the  Staufen  ;  hence  the  family 
took  the  name  of  Hohenstaufen.  He  died  in  1105, 
after  having  maintained  a  war  for  twenty  years 
against  the  Guelfs  and  Zahringens,  enemies  of  the 
Franconian  Une.  He  left  behind  him  two  young 
lads,  Frederick  and  Conrad,  one  of  whom  was  the 
future  King  of  Germany.  The  eldest  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  Duchy  of  Suabia,  whUe  the  youngest 
liad  a  grant  of  that  of  Franconia,  The  youths  grew 
up  under  the  protection  of  their  mother's  brother, 
tlie  Emperor  Heniy  V.,  and  acted  as  his  Ueutenants  in 
Gc*miany  diu-ing  Iiis  sojouni  in  Italy.  At  his  death, 
1125,  the  two  Hohenstimfens  as  his  next  of  kin 
inhfi'iteil  all  his  possessions,  and  became,  through 
their  mother,  the  representatives  of  the  old  Fran- 
conian Une,  a  race  so  hateful  to  llimie.  The  Guelfs, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  usually  on  the  side  of  the 
Papacy  ;  their  head  at  this  time  was  the  Duke  of 
IJiivaria,  Ilenr}'  the  Black,  the  grandson  of  the  1 
Italian  Azzo.  All  the  princes,  prelates,  and  nobles  ' 
o(  Germany  were  assembled  at  Mayence  to  choose  a 
new  Emperor  in  the  room  of  Henry  V.  Suger,  the 
famous  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  was  sent  from  Paris  to 
prevent  the  election  of  the  young  Duke  of  Suabia, 
who  was  one  of  the  three  candidates  acknowledged 
by  all  to  be  worthy  of  the  crown.  The  ovenveening 
pride  of  the  Ilohenstiiufen  claimant  caused  his  name 
to  be  set  aside.  Lothaire,  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  was 
eleite<l  Emperor.  He  is  remarkable  as  being  the 
only  Kiuser,  from  1055  to  1250,  who  was  not  at 
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CHAP,     some  period  of  his  life  under  the  Papal  ban — a  fact 
which  gives  some  idea  of  the  length  of  time  that  the 


1030-1197.  struggle  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  heads  of 
Christendom  was  maintained.  In  the  very  year  of 
his  election  lie  began  to  deal  harshly  with  the 
Hohenstaufens,  and  to  inquire  into  the  title-deeds 
by  wliich  they  held  their  duchies.  He  gave  his 
only  daughter  to  their  enemy,  Henry  the  Proud,  the 
son  of  the  deceased  Henry  the  Black ;  and  the  bride- 
groom received  the  duchy  of  Saxony  in  addition  to 
his  old  domain  of  Bavaria.  Being  employed  by  the 
Emperor  to  combat  the  Duke  of  SuabiJi,  he  set  fire 
to  an  abbey,  into  which  he  had  decoyed  his  generous 
rival  ;  this  treacherous  attempt,  however,  failed. 
j  The  Suabian  party  set  up  Conrad,  the  younger  of 
'  the  two  Hohenstaufens,  as  King  in  opposition  to 
Lothaire,  and  had  their  cliampion  crowned  at  Milan, 
in  spite  of  the  thunders  of  the  Church.  Conrad 
was  soon  driven  back  into  Germany :  Spires  for  a 
long  time  held  out  for  liim,  since  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  her  beloved  Franconian  benefactors ; 
and  peace  was  made  in  1135  by  the  aid  of  St  Ber- 
nard and  the  Pope.  The  Hohenstaufen  Dukes  swore 
allegiance  to  Lothaire,  and  Germany  enjoyed  rest  for 
the  first  time  for  half  a  century. 

Duke  Frederick,  sumamed  the  One-eyed,  pos- 
sessed not  only  Suabia  but  Alsace,  which  latter 
province  probably  belonged  to  his  father.  In  it,  as 
the  saying  went,  lay  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Empire.  Its  fruitful  plains,  washed  by  the  Rhine, 
.were  guarded  by  a  chain  of  castles,  of  which  the 
Duke  was  an  indefatigable  builder ;  indeed  it  was 
said  of  him  that  he  always  trailed  a  fortress  at  the 
tail  of  his  horse.     He  it  was  who  began  the  con- 
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stniction  of   the  fiEunoiis  Haguenau;   but  Kaisers-     chap. 
lautem,  Anweiler,  and  Trifels  were  the  work  of  his 


Imperial  son.*  The  house  of  Hohenstaufen  was  ^^^^o-uq?. 
Boon  to  gain  another  step  in  the  world.  Lothaire 
died  in  1137.  His  son-in-law,  Henry  the  Proud, 
was  the  mightiest  prince  in  the  Empire;  but  this 
very  fact  made  the  electors  shrink  from  raising  the 
Guelf  above  their  heads.  The  opposite  faction, 
which  was  now  backed  by  Eome,  once  more  set  up 
Duke  Gmrad  of  Franconia  after  an  irregular  elec- 
tion, and  the  Pope's  Legate  cro\vned  him  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1138.  The  new  King  lost  no  time  in 
bearing  down  his  old  enemy.  After  declaring  that 
it  was  against  all  the  laws  of  the  Empire  for  one 
prince  to  liold  two  duchies,  he  proceeded  to  strip 
Henry  of  both  Saxony  and  Bavaria.  The  plundered 
Guelf  died  two  years  after  his  father-in-law,  leaving 
behind  liim  a  lx)y,  afterwards  known  as  Henry  the  j 
lion,  who  proved  a  shrewd  foe  to  the  Hohenstau- 
fens.  A  brisk  war  was  carried  on  between  the 
two  parties.  An  action,  fought  at  Weinsberg  in 
1140,  is  remarkable  for  the  battle-cries  used  on  the 
occasion  ;  *  Ho  for  Guelf ! '  '  Ho  for  Waiblingen  ! ' 
th(?  latter  being  a  castle  belonging  to  the  house  of 
Suabia.  Sixty  years  later,  these  party  names  were 
carried  into  Italy,  where  they  were  used  for  at  least 
three  centuries.  The  partisans  of  the  Popes,  who 
leanc^l  upon  the  house  of  Guelf,  were  called  Guelfs; 
the  followers  of  the  Suabian  Emperors,  the  bitter 
enemies  of  Iiome,  took  the  name  of  Ghibellines, 
the  Italian  corniption  of  the  Gennan  name  Waib- 
linjren.     The  garrison  of  Wein.*?berg  was  forced  to 
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/  surrender  after  the  battle ;  but  King  Conrad  was 
'  prevailed  on  by  the  women  of 


tlie  town  to  allow 
them  fi*ee  egress  with  as  much  of  their  property  as 
they  could  caiTy  on  their  shoulders*  He  was  pre- 
sently astonished  to  see  thera  come  fortli.  eadi  beai** 
ing  her  husband  '  A  king  s  word  ought  not  to  be 
wrested  or  explained  away,'  said  Conrad,  on  seeing 
the  anger  of  his  brother  Frederick  at  being  thus 
tricked ;  the  women  were  even  allowed  to  remove 
their  clothes  and  valuables.  In  1142,  the  Khig  at 
last  put  an  end  to  all  the  feuds  among  the  Gennan 
piinces.  He  gave  the  ductiy  of  Saxony  to  young 
Ileniy  the  Lion^  and  pacified  Albert  the  Bear,  who 
hail  held  a  grant  of  part  of  the  forfeited  Guelf 
inheritance,  by  other  donations. 

Italy  had  long  demanded  Conrad's  presence ;  but 
he  was  siunmoned  elsewhere.  Edcjssa^  a  kingdom 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  was  torn  from  the  Christians 
by  the  Moslem  ;  the  Second  Crusade  was  the  answer 
to  this  aggreasion,  St  Bernard  exhorted  the  Ger- 
mans to  leave  their  civil  wars,  and  to  hasten  to 
the  Holy  Land*  After  reseinng  the  Jews  from  their 
Christian  persecutors,  the  mobs  of  the  Ehinelimd 
towns,  he  overpowered  the  resistance  of  King  Con-J 
rad,  who  was  most  imwiUing  to  start  for  the  East^ 
The  head  of  Germany  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to 
inarch  ;  he  took  with  him  his  nephew  and  successor 
Frederick,  who  was  making  the  journey  for  the 
first,  but  not  for  the  last  time.  Early  in  1147  tliej 
Geiman  host  began  to  pour  through  Hungary ;  tliei 
soldiers  were  robbed  and  nial  treated  by  the  Greeks^ 
though  not  witli  impunity.  After  admiring  tlie 
strengtli  of  tlie  walls  of  Constantinople,  the  Cm- 
sade^  were  ferried  across  the  Bosphorusj  and  took 
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the  straight  road  through  Asia  Minor  to  Iconium.     chap. 
Cheated,  starved,  and  misled  at  every  step  of  the 


way  by  their  Greek  friends,  and  harassed  beyond  1030-1197. 
endurance  by  their  Turkish  enemies,  they  were  glad 
to  retreat,  after  losing  no  less  than  63,000  men. 
Conrad  made  another  unsuccessful  attempt  early  in 
1148.  He  joined  King  Louis  of  France  at  Jeru- 
salem, who  also  had  left  the  flower  of  his  chivalry 
behind  him  in  Asia  Minor.  The  siege  of  Damascus 
was  undertaken,  but  in  vain.  The  Gennan  sovereign 
displayed  the  greatest  valour,  and  one  of  his  vigorous 
blows  is  still  renowned  in  the  ballads  of  his  country 
as  the  Suabian  stroke.  Conrad  left  Palestine,  and 
went  home  by  way  of  Greece.  He  died  in  1152  ; 
although  unsucceasful  as  a  general,  he  is  free 
from  the  taint  of  cruelty,  which  after  his  time  reap- 
|)ear  again  and  again  in  each  generation  of  the 
Hohenstaufens. 

The  next  monarch,  Frederick  L,  better  known 
by  his  It4ilian  surname  Barbarossa,  is  one  of  the 
mitionul  glories  of  the  Fatherland.  lie,  the  son  of 
the  one-eyed  Duke  of  Suabia,  is  equally  renowned 
as  a  Crusader,  as  an  upholder  of  order  in  Germany, 
and  as  an  opponent  of  the  Popes  and  their  ItaUan 
allii»s.  Succeeding  his  uncle  Conrad,  he  professed 
to  tiike  Charlemagne  as  his  model ;  he  seemed  bom 
to  heal  the  feuds  of  his  countiy,  being  a  Hohenstau- 
fen  on  his  father's  side,  and  belonging  to  the  Guelfs 
through  his  mother.  He  treated  his  young  cousin, 
Henry  the  Lion,  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  and 
behaved  to  him  with  even  imprudent  generosity. 
But  Frc^lerick's  attention  was  soon  called  to  the 
future  theatre  of  his  exploits.  In  the  year  after  his 
o>ronation,  two  men  of  Lodi  appeared  at  the  Diet, 
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CHAP,  /threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  appealed  to  his 
justice  against  their  Milanese  tyrants.  After  having 
had  recourse  in  vain  to  mild  measures,  he  crossed 
the  Brenner  for  the  first  time  at  the  head  of  a 
German  army.  He  found  Northern  Italy  in  a  state 
of  the  wildest  anarchy.  The  great  cities,  such  as 
Milan  and  Eome,  were  loud  enough  in  their  praises 
of  freedom ;  but  by  this,  to  judge  by  their  practice, 
they  meant  the  power  of  tyrannizing  over  their 
weaker  neighbours.  Thus  it  was  in  the  days  of  old 
Greece,  the  very  type  of  mediaeval  Italy ;  each  state, 
as  it  rose  to  power,  abused  its  strength,  until  all 
aUke  had  in  the  end  to  bow  before  the  Man  of  the 
North,  who  reappeared  in  the  peraon  of  Barbarossa 
and  many  another  German  Emperor. 

After  holding  a  diet  at  Eoncaglia,  Frederick 
marched  to  Turin,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  offered 
by  the  Milanese.  He  next  sat  down  before  Tortona, 
which  defied  him  for  two  months.  Henry  the  lion, 
Berthold  of  Zahringen,  and  Otho  of  Wittelsbach, 
especially  distinguished  themselves  in  the  siega  No 
rehef  came  from  Milan  to  the  starving  garrison,  who 
at  length  surrendered,  and  saw  their  town  pillaged 
and  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Germans.  The 
conqueror  was  crowned  at  Pavia,  the  most  loyal  city 
in  Italy,  and  then  marched  over  the  Apennines,  on 
his  way  to  Rome,  for  the  still  greater  ceremony. 
The  capital  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  by  the  preaching  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  one  of  those  reformers  who  every  now  and 
then  started  up  in  the  middle  ages.  St.  Bernard 
himself  had  been  unable  to  silence  the  bold  heretic, 
'  the  shield-bearer  of  that  GoUath,  Abelard.'  Arnold's 
reforms  were  chiefly  of  a  political  nature  ;  he  wished 
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to  deprive  bishops  of  all  wealth  and  power,  and  to     chap. 
set  Borne  free  fix)m  the  control  of  popes  and  em-       ^^^' 


perors,  so  that  she  might  once  more  become  the  1030-1197. 
mistress  of  the  world.  But  Barbarossa,  who  had  no 
reason  to  relish  the  new  doctrines,  ordered  the  arch- 
lieretic  to  be  delivered  up  as  a  kind  of  peace-offering 
t»  the  Pope,  our  countryman,  Adrian  IV.  The  bold 
Brescian  was  led  to  the  stake  prepared  for  him  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  his  ashes  were  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  that  the  Eoman  populace  might  not 
preserve  them  as  reUcs.  Adrian,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, trusted  himself  within  the  German  camp ;  but 
would  not  exchange  the  kiss  of  peace  with  Frederick, 
until  the  monarcli  had  held  the  Papal  stirrup.  The 
Komans  now  sent  a  deputation  on  their  own  accomit 
t4)  Barbarossa,  one  of  whom  made  him  a  pompous 
harangue,  demanding  a  payment  in  money  in  return 
for  the  honour  which  Kome  would  confer  on  Ger- 
many, by  crowning  Frederick,  a  foreigner,  as  her 
Einpi*n)r.  The  sovereign  expectant  shai'ply  chid 
the  man's  insolence,  reminding  him  that  the  Empire 
was  gone  from  vicious,  perjured  Rome,  to  virtuous, 
faithfid  Gennany,  and  that  the  Emperor  was  no 
prisoner,  to  ransom  himself  from  his  own  subjects. 
Vo]H}  Adria!!  ci*ownt»d  Frederick  in  St.  Peter's ;  the 
Komans,  furious  at  their  consent  never  having  been 
a.««ke(K  made  an  attack  upon  the  German  c^imp,  and 
lo?<t  a  thousiuid  «)f  their  fcllow-citizeUvS,  who  were 
either  killed  or  drowned  in  the  Tiber.  Frederick, 
abinncil  at  the  approach  of  the  summer  heats, 
marcheil  l>ack  by  way  of  Narni,  and  made  an 
example  of  SiK)leto.  He  would  gladly  have  led 
hLs  anny  into  the  domains  of  his  Sicilian  brother, 
had  not  the  Gennaus  been  impatient  to  regain  their 
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CHAP,  homes.  After  escaping  the  snares  laid  for  him  by 
the  Veronese,  and  after  being  delivered  by  the  valour 
of  Otho  of  Wittelsbach  fix)m  a  great  danger  in  the 
Southern  Tyrol,  Barbarossa  recrossed  the  Alps. 

His  first  care,  on  reaching  Germany,  was  to  hold 
a  Diet  at  Worms,  to  punish  the  disturbers  of  peace, 
and  to  dismantle  the  castles  of  the  robber-knights. 
His  cousin,  Henry  tlie  Lion,  who  was  already  Duke 
of  Saxony,  received  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria  from  the 
Emperor,  a  kindness  of  which  the  benefactor  had 
afterwards  cause  to  repent.  Frederick  had  been 
luihappy  ill  his  first  mamage ;  he  now,  in  defiance 
of  Eonie,  wedded  Beatrice,  tlie  fair  heiress  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Burgundy,  who  bore  him  a  fine  family 
of  sons  of  the  tnie  Suabian  breed.  He  kept  all  his 
neighbours  in  due  subjection ;  he  made  an  expe- 
dition against  Poland,  and  forced  Bang  Boleslaus  to 
sue  for  peace,  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom,  and  to  do 
obeisance  to  the  feudal  lord  of  the  land.  King 
Geisa  of  Hungary  avowed  liimself  the  Kaiser's  Uege- 
nian,  as  the  King  of  Denmark  had  done  five  years 
before.  Frederick  promoted  Duke  Wladislaus  of 
Bohemia  to  the  rank  of  King.  In  those  days,  as  we 
see,  Gennany  was  of  some  account  in  Europe :  slie 
was  united  under  one  head,  and  made  her  power 
felt  on  all  sides.  'Germany,'  said  Eaynald  the 
clianccUor,  '  has  an  Emperor ;  the  rest  of  Europe 
has  but  petty  kinglets.'  The  latter  tenn,  indeed, 
can  scarcely  be  appUed  to  our  Henry  H.,  who  at 
this  time  sent  presents  to  Barbarossa ;  but  Louis 
Vn.  of  France  was  altogether  tlirown  into  the  shade 
by  his  German  rival,  wlio  held  diets  at  Besan^on. 
This  Emperor  might  have  seemed  to  superficial  ob- 
servci-s   tlie   most   powerful   of    the    successors    of 
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Charlemagne.      But  his  weak  point  lay  in  Italy,'/  chap. 

where  the  Popes,  his  implacable  enemies,  strong  in  { 

the  support  of  their  Norman  neighbours,  worked '^^^^^^^7. 

against  him,  and  thus  upheld  tlie  balance  of  power 

in  Europe. 

Two  Papal  Legates  appeared  at  the  Diet  of  Be- 
8an<;on  witli  complaints  on  the  part  of  Pope  Adrian. 
Roland,  one  of  these  envoys,  in  the  course  of  debate, 
used  the  rash  expression,  'From  whom  does  the 
King  hold  his  power,  unless  from  the  Pope  ? '  At 
these  words,  Otho  of  Wittelsbach  sprang  up,  and 
could  scarcely  be  prevented  by  the  Emperor  himself 
from  slaying  the  bold  speaker  on  the  spot  The 
German  prelates,  headed  by  Eaynald  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Empire,  disclaimed  the  base  notion  that  their 
Kaiser  held  his  crown  from  any  one  except  from  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  Electors  of  Germany ;  and  the 
Pope,  seeing  their  temper,  hastened  to  explain  away 
his  words.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Milanese  had  been 
restoring  the  walls  of  Tortona,  and  had  destroyed 
Lodi,  a  town  ever  fiiithful  to  the  Emperor.  He, 
therefore,  thought  it  right  to  undertake  his  second 
exiKKlition  into  Italy,  after  a  sojourn  of  three  years 
in  Germany.  He  first  sent  forward  Eaynald  and 
Otho,  the  two  main  props  of  his  Empire,  to  prepare 
his  way.  His  anny  crossed  the  Alps  by  four  differ- 
ent passes,  and  was  then  joined  by  many  of  his 
Italian  vassals.  The  Bohemian  allies  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  piissage  of  the  Adda;  and  the 
^lilanese,  after  a  success  gained  over  the  German 
vanguard,  retired  to  their  city.  Barbarossa  Ix^n 
the  siege  at  the  head  of  a  host  of  100,000  foot  and 
15,000  horse,  with  which  he  ravaged  Lombardy  ;  a 
month  passed  before  the  Miliuiese,  tamed  by  famine, 
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CHAP,  sued  for  peace.  It  was  granted,  upon  the  payment 
of  a  heavy  ransom,  the  delivery  of  several  hostages, 
'  and  the  swearing  of  an  oath  of  allegiance.  The 
i  nobles  came  forth  with  swords  hanging  from  their 
'  necks,  the  common  people  with  halters  round  their 
'  throats ;  Barbarossa  condescended  to  give  them  the 
'  kiss  of  peace  after  they  had  fallen  at  his  feet  and 
acknowledged  their  guilt. 

He  was  now  crowned  King  of  Italy  at  Monza,  and 
held  another  Diet  at  EoncagUa,  after  having  en- 
camped his  German  and  ItaUan  subjects  on  either 
bank  of  the  Po.  Four  doctors  of  the  University  of 
Bologna,  the  most  learned  men  of  their  age,  laid 
down  the  law,  as  to  the  old  customs  of  the  Empire. 
According  to  them,  the  Emperor  had  the  right  of 
appointing  Podestas  and  Consuls  in  the  cities,  and 
might  claim  certain  specified  revenues ;  private  wars 
were  put  down  ;  and  the  regulations  were  sworn  to 
by  all  alike.  Frederick  was  at  the  height  of  his 
power;  even  distant  Genoa  had  submitted  to  pay 
him  a  heavy  fine.  Pope  Adrian  wrote  to  his  enemy, 
counselHng  humility ;  but  Frederick,  who  suspected 
his  Holiness  of  underhand  deahngs  with  the  Lom- 
bards and  with  the  kings  of  Sicily,  replied  that  the 
Popes  owed  all  their  greatness  to  his  own  predecessor 
/  Constantine.  Tlie  contested  claim  to  the  bequest  of 
I  the  Countess  Matilda  was  once  more  in  full  agitation, 
\  and  Adrian  averred  that  the  Pope  was  raised  above 
the  German  King,  as  much  as  Home  was  above  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  ;  the  title  of  Emperor,  it  was  added,  was 
a  free  gift  from  the  Pope.  The  smouldering  fire 
soon  blazed  forth.  In  1159,  the  Milanese,  zealous 
for  their  old  rights,  assaulted  three  of  Barbarossa's 
deputies,  who  had  come  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
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of  the  diet  of  Boncaglia.      The  rebels  then  surprised     chap. 

a  garrisoii  of  the  Emperor  s  at  Trezzo,  and  treated  

all  his  Lombard  allies  as  traitors  to  their  country.  1030-1197. 
They  seized  a  rich  prize,  the  money  which  their 
enemy  had  been  collecting  in  liis  Italian  domains. 
They  made  two  successive  attempts  upon  his  life ; 
but  punislimcnt  was  not  long  delayed.  The  Em- 
press and  Henry  the  Lion  brought  do>VTi  troops  from 
Germany,  and  the  siege  of  tlie  little  town  of  Crema 
was  undertaken.  Savage  cruelty  was  displayed  on 
lx)th  sides;  the  Germans  played  at  ball  with  the 
heads  of  their  prisoners ;  and  the  besieged  tore  in 
pieces  their  captives  on  the  walls.  Barbarossa,  en- 
raged at  this,  tied  liis  enemies  to  his  engines,  so  that 
the  garrison  could  not  avoid  shooting  tlieir  ovm  kins- 
men. The  victims  died,  sliouting, '  Death  for  freedom 
is  the  next  best  thing  to  freedom ! '  Seven  months 
passed  away  l>efore  Crema  jrieldeil,  early  in  IIGO ; 
it  was  plundered  and  burnt,  tliough  the  burghers 
j)rotested  that  tlieir  resistance  had  been  directed,  not 
against  the  Emperor,  but  against  their  Cremonese 
lords.  Meanwhile  Pope  Adrian  had  been  laid  in 
his  grave,  leaving  the  affairs  of  the  Church  at  a  very 
low  ebb.  Fourteen  of  the  Cardinals  elected  Roland, 
the  bold  Legate,  who  took  the  name  of  Alexander 
IIL  Nine  others  chose  another  Cardinal,  who  called 
himself  Victor  IV.,  and  who  was  favoured  by  the 
Roman  populace.  To  put  an  end  to  the  unseemly 
^trife,  Barbarossa  called  a  general  Council,  to  meet 
at  his  well-beloved  Pavia,  But  Alexander  refused  to 
reverse  the  policy  of  Ilildebrand,  by  making  a  mere 
layman  umpire  in  spiritual  matters.  The  present 
Pontiff  was  a  man  of  very  different  mettle  from  the 
Popes  who  had  so  meekly  bowed  before  the  Saxon 
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CHAP,     and  Franconian  emperors.      Milan  declared  boldly 

'. —  for  Alexander,  who  had  excommunicated  her  tyrant ; 

1030-1197.  ^Y^Q  Council  of  Pa  via,  which  was  well  attended,  pro- 
nounced for  Victor ;  each  of  the  rivals  sent  forth  his 
envoys  into  all  Christian  realms.  Barbarossa,  who 
had  dismissed  his  German  vassals  for  a  year,  was  sur- 
prised at  Carcano  and  almost  taken  prisoner  ;  but  he 
afterwards  defeated  the  Milanese,  although  his  army 
was  now  composed  of  none  but  his  Italian  vassals. 
On  the  return  of  the  Germans,  in  1161,  Milan  was 
once  more  strictly  blockaded.  Every  man  caught 
in  the  act  of  bringing  provisions  into  the  city  was 
.  mutilated  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  who  swore  that  J 
/  he  would  not  stir  until  it  was  taken.  It  surrendered 
early  in  1162  ;  the  burghers  came  forth  with  cords 
round  their  necks,  ashes  on  their  heads,  and  crosses 
in  their  hands.  They  defiled  before  their  conqueror, 
and  laid  their  banners  at  his  feet ;  their  far-famed 
Carroccio  was  hewn  in  pieces.  All,  even  the  Ger- 
mans themselves,  wept ;  the  Emperor  alone  moved 
not  a  muscle.  The  fate  of  Milan  was  decided  at 
Pavia ;  the  great  city  had  to  undergo  the  same 
doom  that  she  had  herself  inflicted  upon  Como  and 
Lodi.  Her  Lombard  enemies  insisted  upon  her  de- 
moUtion.  Barbarossa  returned  and  entered  Milan 
through  a  breach  made  in  her  walls,  which  were 
then  razed  to  the  ground,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  sentence.  Some  of  tlie  churches  were  spared ; 
but  all  the  Milanese  were  driven  from  their  homes, 
as  their  conqueror  thought,  for  ever.  He  feasted 
his  aUies  at  Pavia,  in  honour  of  his  great  achieve- 
ment ;  and  forced  the  boldest  cities  in  Italy,  such  as 
Brescia  and  Bologna,  to  give  hostages  and  pay  tribute. 
Already  he  was   parceUing  out  the  fiefe  of  Sicily 
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among  his  partisans,  and  his  power  seemed  to  be     chap. 
greater  than  ever,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Pope 


Alexander,  preferring  banishment  to  slavery,  caused  io3^ii«7. 
himself  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Norman  mariners  into 
France,  where  he  abode,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Emperor.  This  flight  into  France  was  usually  the 
last  resource  of  the  Iloly  Fathers,  whenever  the 
lord  of  Germany  became  too  overbearing.  Bar- 
baroesa  threatened  King  Louis  with  his  displeasure, 
if  the  fugitive  Pope  should  be  received ;  but  both 
France  and  England  were  on  Alexander's  side.  An 
interview  was  proposed  between  the  two  rival 
Popes  and  their  partisans,  to  be  held  at  a  village  on 
the  Saone,  the  boundary  between  France  and  the 
Empire.  But  Alexander  would  not  lay  his  rights 
before  a  human  judge  ;  while  the  French  king  and 
bishops,  who  attended  the  conference,  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  threats  and  entreaties  of  the  German 
sovereign.  He  and  his  anti-Pope  withdrew,  having 
been  unable  to  eflect  anything. 

In  the  mean  time,  Henry  the  Lion  and  Albert  the 
Bear  had  been  spreading  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion, after  their  fai^hion,  among  the  Slaves  of  Pome- 
rania.  The  armies  of  these  Northern  princes  had 
overcome  the  heathen  king  Pridislaus,  wliile  Walde- 
mar  of  Denmark,  who  had  received  his  crown  at  tlie 
hands  of  Barbarossa,  conquered  the  island  of  Eugen, 
the  old  head-quarters  of  idolatry.  Thus  the  Teutonic 
warriors  were  marching  Eastward,  trampling  down 
the  Slavonic  race  as  they  advanced,  just  as  their 
island  brethren,  under  Norman  guidance,  were  seiz- 
ing on  the  best  lands  of  the  Celts  in  Wales  and 
Ireland.  The  Kaiser,  after  receiving  at  Besan<;'on 
the  homage  of  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  and  tlic 
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CHAP.    Count  of  Provence,  came  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
^^^'      upon  Mayence.     Three  years  before  this  time,  the 


1030-1197.  burghers  had  plotted  against  Arnold  their  Archbi- 
shop, had  set  fire  to  a  tower  where  he  was  hiding, 
and  had  then  torn  him  to  pieces.  An  inquiry  was 
prosecuted ;  many  monks,  knowing  themselves  to  be 
accomplices  in  the  murder,  threw  themselves  out  of 
a  window;  and  several  of  the  citizens  were  sen- 
tenced to  death  or  to  various  fines.  Barbarossa 
ordered  the  walls  of  Mayence  to  be  razed  and  the 
trenches  to  be  filled  up.  The  greatest  cities  both  of 
Germany  and  of  Italy  had  felt  his  power,  which  was 
still  feared  alike  at  home  and  abroad. 

After  disposing  of  Silesia  according  to  his  plea- 
sure, he  for  the  third  time  entered  Italy,  which  was 
in  a  state  of  sullen  discontent.     The  heavy  yoke  of 
the  Emperor  forced  men  to  turn  their  eyes  to  the 
Pope,  who  was  assembhng  a  gi'eat  council  at  Tours, 
and  causing  the  kings  of  France  and  England  to  hold 
his   stirrups.     His  prospects  brightened  when  the 
anti-Pope  Victor  died,  in  1164.     A  fresh  anti-Pope 
was  chosen,  who  took  the  name  of  Paschal,  and 
whose  election — a  piece  of  wanton  folly — sent  over 
to  Alexander's  side  many  of  the  Emperor's  old  par- 
tisans.    This  fact  marks  the  tiu-n  of  the  tide ;  Bar- 
barossa was  slowly  losing  ground  ;  his  harsh  deputies 
were  insulted  or  slain ;  Venice  declared  against  him, 
and  there  was  no  German  army  at  hand  to  put  down 
the  malcontents.     Raynald  the  Chancellor  was  im- 
able  to  keep  peace  between  Pisa  and  Genoa.     The 
former  city  was  forced  to  give  up  Sardinia  by  the 
Emperor,  who  sold  it  to  a  king  of  his  own  choosing. 
Lideed,  Frederick  made  many  mistakes  during  this 
unlucky  year  1104,  and  hurried  back  into  Germany 
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to  procure  fresh  levies.     At  this  moment,  Henry  of    chap. 


England  was  in  the  midst  of  his  contest  with  Becket, 
and  was  enacting  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  i<^30-ii97. 
which  Pope  Alexander  opposed.  Barbarossa  thought 
the  time  favourable  to  bring  over  England  to  his  side ; 
he  accordingly  sent  his  trusty  Baynald,  who  pro- 
posed that  Kjng  Henry  should  give  two  of  the  Eng- 
lish princesses  to  the  heirs  of  Guelf  and  Hohenstaufen. 
In  return,  EngUsh  envoys  appeared  at  the  Diet  of 
Wiu^biu-g,  convoked  to  withstand  the  claims  of 
Alexander.  The  Kaiser,  in  1165,  visited  Aix-Ia-Cha- 
pelle,  where  his  creature  Paschal  enrolled  Charle- 
magne among  the  saints. 

The  rightful  shepherd,  who  had  many  followers 
even  in  Germany,  now  took  courage  to  return  to 
Rome;  the  citizens,  weary  of  the  German  yoke, 
haileil  him  with  transports  of  joy ;  and  the  King  of 
Sicily  was  not  backward  in  support  of  the  priestly 
champion  of  Italy.  Barbarossa  also  marched  across 
the  Alps,  for  the  fourth  time,  with  a  noble  array  ; 
but  he  was  now  at  length  to  learn  that  there  was 
a  power  higher  than  himself  All  Lombardy  was 
groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  his  deputies,  whom 
he  allowed  to  carry  on  the  government  as  they  chose, 
to  build  castles  by  the  enforced  labour  of  their  sub- 
jects, and  to  rob  the  Italians  of  their  lands.  The 
oppressed  cities  began  to  draw  together,  <and  to  make 
ready  for  a  stand.  Early  in  the  year  1167,  although  ^ 
there  was  a  strong  army  of  Germans  in  Italy,  the  : 
famous  Lombard  League  was  fonned.  The  Milanese  ; 
returned  to  their  former  home ;  and,  like  the  Athe- 
nians of  old  after  the  flight  of  Xerxes,  they  began 
to  rebuild  their  dismantled  walls.  Tortona  imitated 
Milan  ;  Lodi  was  overpowered  by  the  confeilerates ; 


CHAP,     and  tlie  ramparts  of  Ancona  kept  the  Emperor  at 

bay.    Meanwhile  the  two  great  Geiman  Archbishops, 

^^^*^^*^^*  Christian  of  Mayence  and  Raynald  of  Cologne,  had 
marched  through  Tuscany,  and  had  cut  to  pieces  tiie 
disorderly  Eoman  mob  in  a  pitched  battle.  Frede- 
rick united  all  his  forces  before  Eome,  and  forced 
his  way  into  the  city,  after  setting  fire  to  the  porch 
of  St.  Peter's,  Pope  Alexander  fled  to  Benevento, 
leaving  the  field  open  to  his  rival  Paschal,  who  there- 
upon crowned  the  Emperor  and  Empress* 

A  hundred  years  before  this  time,  St.  Peter  Da- 
miani  had  thus  sung  ;  *  Eome  tames  the  proud  necks 
of  men ;  her  crop  consists  of  the  fruita  of  death ; 
the  fevers  of  Eome  by  a  sure  law  are  ever  loyal  to 
the  Church.*  It  was  now  the  month  of  August ;  the 
poisonous  air  of  the  Campagiia  began  to  tell  upon 
the  stout  German  soldiery ;  within  eight  days  the 
best  part  of  the  army  fell  victims  to  the  plagua 
Among  the  deceased  w^ere  many  bishops  and  counts, 
Frederick's  cousin  the  young  Duke  of  Suabia,  be- 
sides one  of  the  Guelfs,  and  above  all,  Eaynald  the 
Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne*  Every  one 
cried  out  that  these  disasters  were  a  judgment  fipom 
God  on  acx^ount  of  the  burnt  porch  of  St.  Feter'a 
Two  thousand  men  died  in  the  short  space  between 
Eome  and  Viterbo  ;  the  Emperor  could  scarcely  gain 
Pavia,  since  the  Apemihie  passes  were  held  by  the 
rebels.  By  this  time  almost  every  city  between 
Venice^  Milan,  and  Bologna  had  joined  the  Lombard 
League,  and  was  up  in  arms.  Frederick  escaped  by 
way  of  Susa,  thanks  to  the  timely  aid  of  Ilumbert, 
Count  of  Maurienne,  On  the  way,  the  baffled 
monarch  hanged  some  of  the  Italian  hostages  in  his 
hands;  their  friends  plotted  his  death,  and  would 
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have  succeeded  in  their  munlerous  attempt,  had  not     chap. 
Hennann  of  Siebeneichen  placed  himself  as  a  willing 


victim  in  the  Emperor^s  bed,  and  so  given  his  master  1030-1197. 
time  to  escape  in  the  night     Thus  Italy  was  lost ; 
and  the  German  Sennacherib   (the  comparison   is 
Becket's)  after  having  seen  his  army  melt  away  like 
snow,  slmik  back  into  his  own  land  almost  alone. 

He  dwelt  in  Germany  for  nearly  seven  years  after 
this  staggering  blow,  and  there  employed  himself 
in  making  provision  for  his  five  sons.  He  had  the 
eldest,  Henry,  crowned  King  of  the  Romans  at 
Aix-la-Cliapelle  by  PhiUp,  tlie  new  Archbishop  ot 
C!ologne.  A  third  anti-Pope  was  set  up  after 
Paschal's  death,  and  was  called  Cahxtus.  These 
seven  years  were  turned  to  good  account  by  the 
Lombards,  who  overcame  the  Piedmontese  nobles, 
and  built  a  new  city,  which  they  named  Alessandria 
after  the  Pope,  the  patron  of  their  League.  King 
Henry  had  withdrawn  from  the  side  of  the  Emperor 
after  Becket's  deatli,  and  aided  tlie  struggling  states 
of  Italy  mth  English  gold.  Christian,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mayence,  who  wielded  his  club  with  great 
effect  in  the  day  of  battle,  was  acting  as  the  Im- 
perial Legate  in  Italy.  He  besieged  Ancona  in 
1174,  while  the  Venetians  blockaded  it  by  sea. 
The  city  resolved  never  to  undergo  the  fate  of 
Milan,  and  kept  its  assailants  at  bay,  until  they 
gave  up  the  siege  in  despair ;  its  garrison  was  re- 
duced to  eat  the  vilest  substances,  before  the  enemy 
quitted  the  walls.  But  a  fresh  danger  threatened 
Italy  from  the  North-west  Her  great  enemy 
crossed  the  Alps  for  the  fifth  time,  leading  his 
army  over  Mont  Cenis.  He  burnt  Susa,  and  then 
laid  siege  to  Alessandria.     This  bulwark  had  been 
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CHAP,     thrown  up  so  hastily,  that  it  had  been  nicknameil 

by   the  Imperial   party  Alessandria    della    Paglia. 

1030-1197.  But  the  town  of  straw  turned  out  to  be  a  most 
substantial  fact,  as  Barbarossa  foimd  to  his  cost. 
He  blockaded  it  in  vain  for  six  months,  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  loss  of  their  eyes  all  who  attempted 
to  bring  in  provisions  to  the  garrison.  One  lad, 
when  made  prisoner,  told  the  Emperor,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  feudaUsm :  *  I  am  not  fighting  against  you 
or  your  Empire,  but  I  am  obeying  my  lord  who  is 
in  the  city,  just  as  I  should  have  obeyed  him  had  he 
been  in  your  camp.  Even  if  you  put  out  my  eyes, 
I  shall  stand  true  to  him.'  Barbarossa  dismissed  the 
youth  unharmed.  Finding  that  Alessandria  could 
not  be  taken  either  by  storming  or  by  sapping 
underground,  he  drew  ofi*  his  forces  and  agreed  to 
a  truce  Avith  the  League.  A  heavy  stroke  now 
paralyzed  him.  Henry  the  Lion  basely  quitted  the 
/  side  of  his  Lnperial  benefactor,  who  in  vain  conjured 
'  ;  the  waverer  at  Chiavenna  by  the  honour  of  Ger- 
many and  by  the  glory  of  the  Empire  not  to  forsake 
his  lord,  his  cousin,  his  friend,  in  the  hour  of  need. 
The  great  Kaiser,  in  the  agony  of  the  moment,  even 
stooped  to  fall  at  the  Guelf 's  knee.  '  Rise  up,  dear 
lord,'  said  the  Empress,  '  remember  the  past,  and 
may  God  never  forget  it ! '  Though  this  ally  was 
lost,  the  Archbishops  of  Treves,  Cologne,  and  Mag- 
deburg brought  a  large  army  to  Frederick's  help 
•from  the  Nortli ;  and  the  Lombard  League  resolved 
to  risk  a  battle  before  the  warlike  Archbishop  of 
Mayence  could  come  up  from  Central  Italy  and  join 
his  master.  The  patriots  pitched  their  camp  near 
Tiignano  ;  the  banner  of  St.  Ambrose  was  brought 
out,  and  it  wjis  hoped  that  the  sanit  would  prove  as 
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Stem  a  foe  to  tyranny,  as  when  he  shut  the  gates  of    chap. 
his  cathedral  in  the  face  of  another  Koman  em-  L_ 


peror.  On  the  29th  of  May,  1176,  the  two  armies  1030-1197. 
met  Everything  at  first  went  down  before  the 
German  onset,  but  the  Emperor  was  thrown  from 
his  horse,  and  his  standard-bearer  was  slain.  The 
fake  news  of  Frederick's  death  flew  through  his 
ranks,  and  his  followers  began  to  run ;  many  were 
drowned  in  the  Ticino,  and  many  were  taken. 
Lignano,  a  name  to  be  ranked  with  Bannockbum 
and  Morat,  is  a  field  of  which  Italy  may  well  be 
proud ;  the  chief  whom  she  there  overthrew  was 
the  first  soldier  of  the  age,  at  the  head  of  those 
German  warriors,  who  had  long  been  taught  to 
think  themselves  invincible.  There  is  nothing  Uke  \ 
this  battle  in  the  history  of  Milan,  until  we  come  I 
down  to  her  Five  Days  in  1848.  The  long  inter\'al 
is  almost  wholly  filled  up  with  the  gloomy  sway  of 
Visconti,  Sforzas,  and  Hapsburgs. 

Frederick  was  for  some  time  mourned  as  dead ; 
but  he  s^hortly  re-appeared  at  Pavia.  The  work  of 
peace  wjis  now  set  about  in  good  earnest ;  Pope  and 
Kaiser  alike  were  eager  for  its  return  ;  the  Germans 
had  undergone  enough  from  the  fevers  of  Eome,  the 
swords  of  Milan,  and  the  treachery  of  their  own 
brethren.  A  truce  for  six  years  was  granted  to  the 
Lombards,  and  on  the  25th  of  July,  1177,  Frederick 
and  Alexander  met  at  Venice,  where  the  Suabian 
knelt,  and  received  the  kiss  of  peace  from  his  old 
eiu'my.  Thus  ended  the  strife  which  had  raged  in 
L.nnbardy  for  three  and  twenty  years. 

After  making  a  progress  through  the  middle  of 
Italy,  Frederick  went  to  Aries,  where  he  received 
the    crown   of  that   kmgdom   m   1178.     He   then 
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CHAP. 

III. 


1^30^1197. 


f 


hastened  to  take  vengeance  upon  Henry  the  Lion, 
Tlie  deserter  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the 
Empire,  and  his  lands  were  shared  out  among  the 
many  enemies  whom  he  had  made  by  liis  unbear- 
able pride.  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  other 
prelates  were  great  gainers  in  the  distribution ;  a 
large  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Saxony  was  given  to 
Bernard,  a  son  of  Albert  the  Bear,  The  faithful 
Otho  of  Wittoliibachj  whose  descendants  still  rule  at 
Munich,  was  installed  in  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria* 
The  lion  did  not  give  up  his  coveted  spoils  without 
a  sharp  struggle;  but  in  1181  Barbarossa  put  an 
end  to  it  by  taking  the  field  himself,  and  was  joined 
at  Lubeck  by  his  vassal  t)ie  king  of  Denmark. 
The  beaten  Quelf  appeared  at  the  Diet  of  Erfiirth, 
and  in  his  turn  fell  at  Frederick's  knee.  '  Thou  thy- 
self art  the  cause  of  thy  misery!'  cried  the  weeping 
conqueror.  Sentence  of  banishment  was  pronounced 
upon  the  rebel  for  a  period  after^vards  shortened  at 
the  Pope's  request,  but  Brunswick  and  Luneburg 
were  assured  to  Henry,  In  1182,  he  sailed  foH 
England,  his  wife's  country,  to  the  throne  of  which 
his  descendants  were  to  be  called  after  more  tlian 
500  years. 

While  these  revolutions  were  convulsing  Germany^ 
Alexander,  the  greatest  Pope  of  the  Twelftli  ceiitury, 
had  been  snccc»eded  by  Lucius  lH,,  who  was  forced 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence, 
the  Emperor's  lieutenant  in  Italy.  The  six  years* 
truce  vnih  the  Lombard  League  expired  in  1183, 
and  there  was  a  schism  among  the  confederates, 
Ttirtona,  and  even  Alessandria,  went  over  to  their 
old  enemy.  But  at  length,  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
made  at  Constance^  to  which  the  Italian  states  wer« 
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long  wont  to  appeal,  as  the  charter  of  their  rights,     c^*- 

Barbarossa  granted  them  the  power  of  the  sword  

and  self-jurisdiction  on  condition  that  their  respective  ^^^^^^^^• 
Podestas  should  receive  investiture  fix)m  his  deputy, 
and  should  furnish  their  Imperial  lord  with  pro- 
vicious,  as  usual,  whenever  he  might  pass  through 
Italy.  The  states  were  also  to  swear  allegiance  to 
him  every  ten  years.  Thus  they  became  republican 
in  reality,  though  tliey  still  nominally  formed  a  part 
of  the  Empire.  Happy  had  it  been  for  them  had 
they  known  the  right  use  of  freedom. 

In  1184,  the  Kaiser,  whose  power  was  still  un- 
abated in  Germany,  held  a  grand  Diet  at  Mayence, 
attended  by  40,000  knights,  whom  he  entertained 
in  a  style  worthy  of  the  greatest  monarch  in  Chris- 
tendom ;  on  this  occasion  he  knighted  his  three 
eldest  sons.  He  tlien  visited  Italy  for  the  sixth  and 
last  time,  when  he  met  Pope  Lucius  at  Verona.  He 
confinned  the  peace  of  Constance,  and  was  wel- 
comed to  Milan  as  if  that  city  and  the  Emperor 
had  been  always  the  warmest  of  friends ;  indeed, 
Uiis  reconciliation  alienated  his  old  ally,  Cremona. 
Urban  HI.,  who  succeeded  Lucius,  found  himself 
unable  to  prevent  a  marriage  which  seemed  to  raise 
the  house  of  Hohenstaufen  higher  than  ever.  King  \ 
Henr}%  the  Kaiser's  eldest  son,  wedded  Constance, ' 
the  rightful  heiress  of  Sicily,  on  the  27th  of  January, 
1 186,  at  Milan,  amidst  the  greatest  rejoicings.  Little 
thought  Barbarossa  that  this  brilliant  event  would, 
m  the  end,  be  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  his  house. 
At  this  very  time  his  quarrels  with  Home  were  still 
smouldering,  and  he  had  a  dispute  with  the  vigorous 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  on  his  hands.  But  in  1187,  I 
all  Christendom  was  appalled  by  the  news  that  1 
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CHAP.  /  Jerusalem  and  almost  every  other  town  in  Palestine 
-{  had  fallen  a  prey  to  Saladin.     Three  generations  had 


1030-.1197J  j^Q|.  elapsed  since  the  First  Crusade  had  been  imder- 
taken,  and  now  its  fiaiits  were  gone.  The  Pope 
died  of  grief ;  the  Kaiser  took  the  Cross  in  spite  of 
his  great  age.  He  held  one  more  Diet  at  Mayence, 
forgave  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  caused  Henry 
the  Lion  to  swear  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and 
entrusted  Germany  to  liis  own  son,  Henry,  during 
his  absence.  Barbarossa's  letter  to  Saladin  is  still 
extant,  in  which  the  German  claims  Judaea,  Parthia, 
and  Egypt  as  part  of  the  old  Eoman  Empire,  alludes 
to  the  disaster  of  Crassus  and  the  shame  of  Antony, 
and  gives  the  Moslem  a  year  to  quit  Palestine. 
Saladin  prepared  for  a  stubborn  resistance.  In  May, 
1189,  the  German  pilgrims  once  more  followed  the 
course  of  the  Danube  eastward  from  Ratisbon  to  Bel- 
grade. They  were  harassed  by  the  Bulgarians,  and 
underwent  the  usual  annoyances  from  the  treachery 
of  the  Greek  emperor.  The  Kaiser  was  so  wroth 
that  he  wrote  to  his  son  to  have  the  fleets  of  the 
ItaUan  states  ready  for  an  attack  upon  Constantinople. 
Early  in  1190,  he  conveyed  his  men  across  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  began  his  march  tlirough  Asia  Minor. 
He  himself  took  charge  of  the  rear,  entrusted  the 
van  to  his  gallant  son,  Frederick,  and  placed  his 
baggage  in  the  centre.  The  Sultan  of  Iconium  had 
made  a  treaty  with  the  invaders ;  still,  they  found 
the  country  ravaged  as  they  advanced,  and  were 
harassed  the  whole  way  from  Laodicea  by  the  Turk- 
ish cavalry.  On  the  14th  of  May,  the  Christians 
won  a  victory  over  the  enemy,  but  were  reduced  to 
such   straits  that  they  were  eating  hoi'seflesh,  and 
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using  their  saddles  for  fuel     They  fought  another     chap. 
battle  before  Iconium,  when  Barbarossa  himself  led 


the  charge,  in  spite  of  his  seventy  years,  on  seeing  1030-1197. 
that  his  men  despaired  of  the  day.     They  found  a 
rich  booty,  for  they  here  seized  upon  the  gold  which 
Saladin  had  sent  to  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor.     The 
Germans  marched  on  to  Seleucia;    the  great  Em- 
peror, more  fortunate  now  than  he  had  been  when 
serving  under  his  uncle  Conrad  forty  years  before, 
was  almost  on  the  tlireshold  of  Syria ;  Saladin  was 
trcmbhng  at  the  approach  of  so  worthy  an  opponent. 
But  a  sad  mishap  overturned  all  the  calculations  of 
Cliristendom.     On  the  10th  of  June,  the  army  was 
crossing    the    Seleph  by  a  narrow  bridge  ;    their 
leader,  impatient  of  delay,  plunged  into  the  river, 
although  he  had  been  warned   that  the  tide   was 
strong.     The  old  man  was  soon  overpowered  by  the 
stream,  and  was  brought  to  land  a  lifeless  corpse. 
We  may  imagine  the  agony  of  the  honest  Germans 
as   they  bewailed   the  loss   of  their  Kaiser,  their 
father,  and  their  chief     lie  was  buried  at  Antioch, 
and  the  remnant  of  his  army  that  escaped  starvation 
joined  the  other  Christians  at  the  siege  of  Acre.     It 
is  hard  to  say  what  results  might  have  followed,  had 
Frederick  s  life  been  spared  for  a  few  years.     He 
would  probably  have   been    able  to   overawe   the 
malcontents,  whose  bickerings   caused  the  miscar- 
riage of  the  Third  Cnisade.    He  would  have  appeared 
in  their  camp  like  the  majestic  King  of  men,  and 
the   unruly  Acliilles   and   the    wily   Ulysses  might 
|)erhaps    have    suspended     their    quarrels,    paying 
homage  to  the  presence  of  a  greater  man  than  was 
fitluT  of  themselves.     The  old  Kaiser  of  the  Ktnl 
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CHAP.     Beard  was  long  mourned  in  Germany  as  the  Pillar 

'. —  of  the  Empire,  the  Morning  Star,  the  Strong  lion 

1030-1197.  that  awed  savage  beasts  into  peace.  What  would 
he  say,  could  he  come  forth  from  his  fabled  prison, 
on  beholding  the  present  state  of  the  Fatherland  and 
the  men  that  sit  in  his  place? 

His  son,  Henry  the  Sixth,  was  intent  upon  con- 
quering the   kingdom  of  Sicily,  which   had   been 
1  usurped  by  Tancred,  although  Henry's  wife  was  the 
I  rightful  heiress.     The  new  Hohenstaufen  chief  was 
j  crowned  Emperor,  at  Eome,  in  the  spring  of  1191, 
'  by  Pope  Celestine  HI.     He  bought  the  good-will  of 
the  citizens  by  delivering  up  Tusculum  to  their  cruel 
vengeance,  upon  the  ruins  of  which  town  Frascati 
afterwards  rose.     He  then  led  his  army  Southward, 
and  made  himself  master  of  every  place,  imtil  he 
was  brought   to   a   stand   by  the   strong  walls  of 
Naples.     As  usual,  the  ItaUan  summer  proved  the 
foe  most  fatal  to  the  Northern  warriors.     The  tur- 
bulent Archbishop  of  Cologne  died,  and  so  great 
was  the  mortaUty,  that  the  Emperor,  who  had  been 
himself  a  sufferer,  was  driven  to  raise  the  siege  late 
in  August.     His  wife,  Constance,  a  lady  ten  years 
1    older  than  himself,  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Saler- 
•    nitans  and  sent  to  her  rival,  Tancred.     Many  cares 
awaited   Henry  on   his  return   to   Germany ;    the 
Church  of  Liege  had  been  perplexed  by  a  disputed 
election  ;  the  old  Lion  of  Brunswick,  in  spite  of  his 
oath,  had  been  breaking  the  pe^ice  of  the  Empire ; 
and  the  eldest  son  of  this  Duke  had  given  great 
offence    by   hastening   home   without  the    Kaiser's 
leave,  wliile  tlie  Germans  were  besieging  Naples. 
,  Peace,  liowever,    was  restored  in  a  few  years  be- 
tween the  Guelfs  and  Hohenstaufens  by  a  marriage. 
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Fortune    continued    to    smile   upon   the  house   of    chap. 

Suabia.  ' 

In  1193,  King  Eichard  of  England  was  brought  i<>3a-ii97. 
up  before  the  Emperor  for  judgment,  after  having 
pined  in  a  dungeon  for  a  year.  The  captive  was 
only  released  on  payment  of  an  enormous  ransom, 
which  furnished  the  means  for  a  new  onslaught 
uj>on  Sicily.  Henry  again  marched  Southward  in 
1194,  upon  hearing  the  news  of  Tancred's  death. 
lie  secured  the  aid  of  the  Genoese  and  Ksan  ships 
by  making  promises  never  to  be  fulfilled.  He  reached 
his  new  kingdom  in  August.  Naples  now  opened 
her  gates.  Salerno  was  sacked  and  burnt,  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  the  Empress  Constance.  The  Apulian 
and  Calabrian  nobles  flocked  to  do  homage  to  their 
German  lord.  The  only  drawback  to  his  triumphal 
march  was  the  quarrelsome  spirit  of  his  maritime 
allies,  to  whom  he  made  fresh  promises  at  Messina. 
The  Sicihans,  seeing  that  the  mainland  had  yielded, 
made  no  attempt  at  resistance.  Tancred's  queen 
had  fled,  with  her  children,  into  a  strong  castle ; 
and  Palermo  welcomed  Henry  to  her  palaces  on  the 
20th  of  November.  His  first  care  was  to  get  liis 
rivak  into  his  power ;  he  enticed  them  from  their 
shelter  by  promises,  and  constrained  the  young 
William,  Tancred's  eldest  son,  to  abjure  all  right 
to  the  crown  of  Sicily,  in  the  cathedral  of  Palermo. 
Henry  contrived  to  put  off*  the  demands  of  the 
Genoese  with  renewed  promises.  Christmas  came ; 
hut  it  was  kept  after  a  strange  fiishion  in  the  SiciUan 
capital.  The  Emperor  laid  before  his  council  cer- 
tain papers  (whether  genuine  or  forged  is  doul)tful), 
according  to  which  the  whole  of  the  Nuiinan  nobihty 
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CHAP,  had  entered  into  a  plot  against  their  German  sovereign. 
Peter,  the  Count  of  Celano,  agreed  to  play  the  part 
of  judge  in  the  bloody  assize  that  followed.  Prelates 
and  barons  alike  underwent  the  most  cruel  punish- 
ments. Some  lost  their  eyes,  others  were  tortured, 
hanged,  burnt,  or  buried  alive ;  the  high  admiral 
Margaritone,  and  the  three  sons  of  the  deceased 
chancellor,  were  among  the  suflferers.  No  mercy 
was  shown  to  any  of  Tancred's  old  partisans.  The 
boy  William  was  castrated  and  blinded ;  he  was 
then  sent  to  an  Alpine  dungeon,  as  were  his  mother 
and  sisters,  besides  the  Archbishop  of  Salerno.  The 
tombs  of  the  usurper  and  of  his  eldest  son  were 
broken  open  and  rifled ;  the  bodies  were  cast  out 
On  the  very  day  when  these  cruelties  were  being 
perpetrated,  on  the  26th  of  December,  1194,  the 
Empress  Constance  gave  birth  to  a  son  at  Jesi,  the 
future  Emperor  Frederick  U. 

Pope  Celestine  excommunicated  Henry  for  his 
Sicilian  atrocities ;  but  the  Ilohenstaufen  took  little 
heed  of  the  sentence,  knowing  that  he  could  master 
Kome  whenever  he  pleased.  He  shared  out  the 
lands  claimed  by  her  among  the  comrades  at  his 
side,  whose  names  were  long  famous  in  the  South. 
He  gave  Tuscany  and  the  lands  of  the  Countess 
Matilda  to  Phihp,  his  humane  brother  and  suc- 
cessor ;  he  gave  Eomagna  and  the  March  to  his 
seneschal,  Markwald  of  Anweiler ;  another  German, 
Conrad  of  Urslingen,  sumamcd  Fly-in-brain,  held 
the  Duchy  of  Spolcto ;  a  fourth,  Diephold  of  Voh- 
burg,  was  made  Count  of  Acerra  a  few  years  later. 
No  account  was  made  of  the  Pope.  The  Emperor 
was  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  triumph  achieved  by 
the  Empire  over  the  Kingdom.     Almost  every  pro- 
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vinoe  of  his  realm  on  each  side  of  ihe  Alps  had     chap. 

, .  ^      ^  IIL 

sent  a  oonungent  to  his  conquenng  army.* 

Henry  left  Sicily  early  in  1195,  taking  with  him 
many  hostages  and  a  vast  amoimt  of  treasure,  the 
piUage  of  the  SoutL  At  Pavia,  the  Genoese  waited 
upon  him,  and  reminded  him  of  his  repeated  pro- 
mises. To  their  dismay  he  refused  to  allow  them 
any  of  their  proposed  share  in  his  SiciUan  conquests, 
but  he  told  them  that  they  might  subdue  Arragon, 
which  he  would  confirm  to  them.  Both  Lombardy 
and  Germany  had  been  embroiled  in  various  civil 
wars  during  the  Kaiser's  absence  in  the  South.  One 
of  the  chief  disturbers  of  peace  was  now  removed, 
after  a  troublous  public  life  of  fifty-five  years.  Henry 
the  Lion  was  carried  to  his  tomb  at  Brunswick, 
leaving  behind  liim  three  sons :  Henry,  who  became 
IVlatine  of  the  Rhine ;  Otho,  a  future  Kaiser ;  and 
Wilham,  through  whom  the  Guelf  stock  was  con- 
tinued 

Henry  the  Sixth  in  vain  strove  to  keep  the  crown 
in  his  own  family.  *  Make  the  empire,'  said  he  to 
the  princes,  '  no  longer  elective,  but  hereditary  in 
my  house,  and  I  will  add  to  it  my  new  conquests 
of  Apuha  and  Sicily.  I  will  also  grant  you  tlie 
right  of  female  succession  in  your  duchies.'  This 
plan  would  have  been  carried  out,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  opposition  of  Pope  Celestine  and  tlie 
Archbishops  of  Mayencc  and  Cologne  ;    the  Kaiser. 

•  Peter  of  Eboli  says,  speaking  of  the  next  year : 

"  BayaruB  et  Suevus,  Lombardus,  Marchio,  Tuscus, 
In  propriam  rcdeunt  Saxo,  Boemus,  bumum/' 

Tlie  Empire,  as  we  sec,  put  fortli  its  whole  strength  to  conquer 
the  Kingdom. 

r  2 
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CHAP,  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance sworn  by  the  princes  to  his  infant  son.  A 
Crusade  against  the  successor  of  Saladin  was  now  in 
agitation.  Late  in  1196  the  German  warriors,  bound 
on  this  pious  errand,  came  pouring  into  Italy,  and 
Henry,  who  had  promised  to  lead  them  himself  took 
advantage  of  their  presence  to  rivet  his  yoke  more 
securely  upon  the  wretched  Kingdom.  He  exacted 
much  money,  and  razed  the  walls  of  Naples  and 
Capua  ;  at  the  latter  town  he  found  Count  Eichard, 
who  had  held  Naples  against  him  six  years  before, 
and  who  was  now  in  prison,  with  no  hope  of  mercy. 
The  Emperor  sentenced  his  victim  to  be  dragged 
through  the  streets  at  the  tail  of  a  horse,  and  then 
to  be  hung  up  by  the  legs  on  a  gibbet.  The  Comit 
lingered  in  this  posture,  it  is  said,  for  two  days, 
imtil  a  friendly  hand  tied  a  stone  round  his  neck. 
This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by 
Henry,  which  his  Empress  found  herself  powerless 
to  check.  Conrad  of  Eabensberg,  who  had  acted 
as  the  Imperial  viceroy  at  Palermo,  rivalled  his 
master's  atrocities.  Constance  shuddered  at  them, 
and  became  estranged  from  her  husband  ;  indeed,  it 
was  said  that  if  check  were  given  to  the  king,  the 
queen  would  not  advance  to  cover  it.  ♦ 

In  Henry  the  Sixth  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen 
seemed  to  have  reached  its  zenith.  We  have  traced 
it  from  its  origin ;  each  generation  climbed  one  step 
higher  than  before  up  the  ladder  of  greatness; 
knight,  duke.  King,  Kaiser,  all  these  gradations 
were  left  behind  ;  the  present  head  of  the  family 
miglit  aspire  to  be  Lord  of  the  world.      Sicily  had 

*  Salimbcne. 
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always  been  looked  upon  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the     chap. 
conquest  of  the  Greek  empire.     Henry  had  more 


chances  in  his  favour  than  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  ^^^^"^^®^- 
Bobert  Ghiiscard ;  he  had  already  forced  the  Byzan- 
tine tyrant  to  pay  him  large  smns  of  money.  He 
was  but  thirty-two ;  he  had  even  at  that  age  con- 
quered realms  whither  Charlemagne  had  never 
penetrated,  and  where  Otho  had  only  met  with  dis- 
comfiture. The  Hohenstaufen  might  not  unreason- 
ably look  forward  to  still  greater  achievements  in 
the  East ;  the  Sultans  of  Africa  had  sent  him  rich  \ 
gifts,  and  Jerusalem,  still  in  Saracen  bondage,  was 
inviting  a  deUverer.  But  death  put  a  sudden  end  to 
all  further  dreams  of  conquest  on  the  part  of  Henry. 
The  Emperor  had  already  quelled  one  revolt,  and 
had  nailed  a  crown  to  the  head  of  the  patriot  leader.. 
Ue  was  now  besieging  the  castle  of  another  Sicilian- 
baron  ;  he  caught  a  cliill  while  hunting,  and  died  at 
Messina  in  SeptemlKjr  1197. 

What  a  change  was  wrought  by  a  few  short 
months!  In  the  autumn  of  1197  the  ruthless  Ho- 
henstaufen, in  all  the  vigour  of  manhood,  at  the 
head  of  a  compact  Empire,  was  domineering  over 
the  feeble  old  Pope  Celestine,  whom  he  could 
threaten  from  either  side  of  Eome.  In  the  spring 
4)f  1198  the  greatest  of  all  the  Popes  was  installed 
in  Sl  Peter's  chair ;  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Empire 
was  a  child  but  three  years  old;  and  fearful  civil 
jacars  were  lowering  over  every  province  of  Germany 
and  Italy. 
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IV. 


1198-1216. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE    PONTIFICATE   OP  INNOCENT  ni. 

A  J)  1198— A.D.  1216. 

'*  Ta  regere  imperio  populos,  Bomane,  memento."  —  Viboil. 

CB^.  TT7E  now  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  that 
T  f  Pope  under  whose  guidance  Borne  attained 
her  highest  power.  His  way  had  been  prepared  by 
Hildebrand,  who,  however,  died  in  exile,  without 
reaping  the  firuits  of  the  great  clerical  revolution 
enforced  in  the  Eleventh  century.  In  the  long  in- 
terval between  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  IIL  no 
Pope  stands  out  very  prominent ;  the  Hohenstaufens 
were  too  strong  for  the  Papacy ;  even  Alexander, 
the  enemy  of  Barbarossa,  coidd  only  bring  the  stub- 
bom  battle  that  raged  between  them  to  a  drawn  game. 
But  the  new  Pope  surpassed  all  his  predecessors. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  Conti  of  Anagni :  three  Pontiffs 
of  this  house,  during  the  next  sixty  years,  were  to 
wage  the  war  with  three  more  Hohenstaufen  sove- 
reigns. He  was  in  the  prime  of  life  at  the  time  of 
his  election,  and  was  already  renowned  as  a  theo- 
logian and  a  jurist.  His  manners  in  private  life, 
courteous,  aflable,  and  condescending,  raised  the 
liopes  of  many  a  suitor  from  distant  realms.  He 
delighted  to  walk  to  a  clear  fountain,  not  far  fix)m 
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the  Lateran  palace,  and  there  to  enjoy  a  merry  hour     chap. 

with  some  keen  observer  of  human  nature :  he  would  !_- 

roar  with  laughter  at  imitations  of  the  bad  Latin  and 
bad  theology  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Inno- 
cent had  a  deep  insight  into  character :  he  would 
flatter  men  of  letters  by  professing  interest  in  the 
books  brought  to  his  notice ;  yet  he  had  no  scruple 
in  keeping  their  suits  at  Eome  dragging  on  for  years.* 
His  good  sense  was  shown  in  his  decisions  on  the 
most  knotty  points  of  the  canon  law,  and  in  other 
ways  besides.  Thus,  being  asked  by  his  chaplains 
why  he  always  preached  from  a  book,  though  he 
was  so  wise  and  learned,  — '  I  do  it  for  your  sakes,* 
said  he,  '  to  set  you  an  example ;  because  you  are 
ignorant  and  ashamed  to  learn. 'f 

But  the  pulpit  was  too  narrow  a  sphere  for 
Innocent :  he  aspired  to  rule  the  world,  and  to  set 
his  foot  upon  the  necks  of  its  kings.  He  strove, 
though  with  slight  success,  to  bridle  the  turbulence 
of  the  Bomans ;  he  was  more  fortunate  in  his  deal- 
ings with  Central  Italy,  which  he  delivered  from  its 
German  tyrants ;  he  enforced  the  surrender  of  the 
lands  bequeathed  to  the  Church  by  the  Countess 
Matilda,  which  former  Popes  had  been  unable  to 
obtain*  To  Innocent  is  due  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Papacy,  first  established  by  the  priestly  statesmen 
of  the  Thirteenth  centiuy,  re-established  with  more 
absolute  sway  at  the  eve  of  the  Eeformation,  and 
lost  in  our  own  days  by  the  blindest  folly.  His 
dealings  with  the  crown  of  Sicily  must  be  considered 
in  another  place.  As  to  the  Empire  of  the  West, 
he  found  it  disputed  by  Philip  of  Hohenstaufen,  the 

•  This  was  the  experience  of  Giraldus  Carabrensis. 
t  Salimbene. 
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CHAP,     brother  of  the  last  Kaiser,  and  Otho  of  Brunswick, 
rv 

the  second  son   of  Henry  the  Lion.     Innocent  at 

once  declared  against  the  former  candidate,  as  being 
one  of  that  rebeUious  house  that  had  for  the  last  fifty 
years  withstood  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  to  his  face. 
Hence  Germany  was  for  ten  years  embroiled  in 
bloody  wars,  which  the  new  Pope  saw  vdthout  dis- 
pleasure :  he  well  knew  that  the  weakness  of  the 
Empire  was  the  opportunity  of  the  Church.  He 
now  found  himself  able  to  take  a  tone  of  high  com- 
mand in  his  dealings  with  the  Tuscan  and  Lombard 
States,  which  owed  allegiance  to  the  German  Caesars. 

But  if  Italy  saw  in  Innocent  a  patriotic  deliverer, 
it  was  far  otherwise  with  most  European  realms. 
The  five  Cliristian  kingdoms,  into  which  the  Spanish 
peninsula  was  divided,  shuddered  at  the  threat  of 
the  Papal  interdict ;  the  people  suffered  for  the  matri- 
monial sins  of  their  rulers.  The  king  of  Arragon 
professed  himself  the  vassal  of  Rome ;  the  king  of 
Norway  was  in  vain  excommunicated  ;  but  his 
brethren  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  heard  the  Papal 
rebukes  with  awe.  Bulgaria  and  Armenia  turned 
with  confidence  to  Eome,  when  CJonstantinople  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  champions  of  the  Latin 
creed.  Innocent  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  great 
Venetian  enterprise,  which  he  had  at  first  condemned ; 
the  Greek  schismatics  were  trampled  under  the  feet 
of  Western  crusaders  and  Western  bishops  ;  and  a 
short-lived  Latin  empire  was  set  up  in  the  capital 
of  the  Comneni  and  the  Palajologi. 

But  Innocent's  poHcy  with  regard  to  England  has 
led  to  more  abiding  results.  To  him  we  owe  the 
promotion  of  Stephen  Langton,  the  father  of  our 
English   liberties.      The   tjTant  John    did    indeed 
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attempt  to  d<^rade  our  country  to  the  level  of  chap. 
Arragon  or  Sicily,  submitting  to  hold  his  realm  as 
a  fief  of  Borne  ;  but  his  baseness  was  neutralised  by 
the  staunchness  of  the  noble  Archbishop  and  the 
barons.  Well  had  it  been  for  Innocent's  fame  had 
he  supported  Langton  throughout ;  but  the  Pope,  as 
is  well  known,  annulled  the  Great  Charter,  and 
enjoined  the  patriots  to  bow  before  his  new  vassal, 
their  hated  oppressor.  Innocent  might  well  blush 
on  hearing  the  text  from  Isaiah  pronounced  by 
English  mouths — '  Woe  unto  him  who  justifieth  the 
wcked  for  reward.'  His  victory  over  the  wretched 
king  of  England  sinks  into  nothing  in  comparison 
with  his  triumph  over  the  resolute  and  crafty  king 
of  France  :  the  Pope,  in  this  instance  at  least,  stood 
forth  as  the  champion  of  the  oppressed,  and  com- 
pelled Philip  Augustus  to  respect  the  indissoluble  tie 
of  wedlock. 

But  France  was  the  agent  employed  by  Innocent 
in  that  cruel  business,  which  exhibits  the  Western 
Church  in  her  most  glaring  opposition  to  the  teach- 
ing of  her  Founder.  She  had  indeed  preserved  her 
purity  in  the  Ten  Persecutions  ;  but  when  she  came 
forth  from  the  Catacombs  to  take  possession  of  the 
Ba^^ilicass  a  change  for  the  worse  was  soon  remarked. 
Slie  struggled  for  three  liundred  years  against  Pagan- 
ism ;  she  struggled  for  three  hundred  years  longer 
against  Arianism  ;  she  then  conquered  heathen  Ger- 
many, and  her  old  Scandinavian  and  Hungarian 
oppressors.  At  last,  she  reigned  supreme  over 
Western  Europe,  except  in  Spain;  even  there  the 
tide  had  begiui  to  tiini  in  her  favour.  But  her  doc- 
triui's  and  rites  were  no  longer  what  they  had  been 
in  AjHistolic  times.     Little  by  little,  step  by  step. 
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GHAP.  new  theories  and  practices  had  crept  in.  Slie  had 
skilfully  adopted  the  rites  of  heathenism,  which 
lingered  in  Italy  for  at  least  two  centuries  after  Con- 
stantine's  conversion.  The  symboUsm  of  the  Old 
Testament  kept  its  place  in  her  creed,  while  the 
spirituality  of  the  New  Testament  was  overclouded 
Her  monks  have  without  doubt  done  priceless  ser- 
vice to  mankind  by  their  preservation  of  learning, 
both  sacred  and  profane,  by  their  attention  to  agri- 
culture, and  by  their  faithful  denunciations  of  slavery. 
But  the  Uves  of  too  many  of  them  were  passed  in 
sloth  and  vice  :  men  thought  that  they  could  no  longer 
recognise  in  the  Church  the  pure  bride  of  Christ ; 
she  was  reviled  as  the  harlot  foretold  in  the  Apocar 

A  race  of  dissenters  had  sprung  up  in  Asia  Minor ; 
thence,  after  cruel  persecutions,  they  had  been  trans- 
planted into  Bulgaria ;  from  that  country  they  overran 
Western  Europe,  following  the  course  of  the  Danube. 
Early  in  the  Eleventh  century  we  find  the  flames 
kindled  for  heretics  at  Orleans  and  Milan ;  but  the 
sectaries  grew  and  multiphed  ;  they  enjoyed  a  respite 
owing  to  the  wars  between  the  Church  and  Empire, 
and  their  converts  were  especially  numerous  in 
France  and  Italy.  The  Popes  did  not  rule  with 
vigour :  humanity  was  the  leading  feature  in  the 
character  of  St.  Bernard,  who  in  some  degree  sup- 
plied their  place ;  so  the  Twelfth  century  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  spread  of  dissent,  just  as  the 
Thirteenth  century  was  the  age  of  a  bloody  re-action. 
It  is  hard  to  discover  the  precise  belief  of  the  various 
sects :  their  history  has  been  written  by  their  enemies. 
One  sect  alone,  that  of  the  Waldenses,  has  been  pro- 
nounced   by    the    monks    free   from    the   Eastern 
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Manichean  taint ;  and  that  sect  alone  has  lasted  to     chap. 

IV 

our  day,  preserving  the  traditions  of  Vigilantius  and 


Claude.  "»^^"«- 

B^ond  all  question  the  revolt  against  the  Church 
was  caused,  not  so  much  by  distaste  for  her  corrupt 
doctrines,  as  by  disgust  at  the  lives  led  by  her  cor- 
rupt ministers.  The  cardinals  and  legates  them- 
selves were  venal ;  the  bishops  and  abbots  thought 
only  of  worldly  power ;  the  regular  and  secular 
clergy  ran  a  race  of  degeneracy.  Their  ministra- 
tions were  deserted  for  those  of  the  dissenting 
teachers,  men  of  ascetic  lives,  who  also  had  their 
hierarchy.  The  evil  was  at  its  height  in  Languedoc, 
and  would  clearly  spread  farther,  unless  stem  mea- 
sures of  repression  were  taken.  Eome  was  not 
prepared  to  give  up  without  a  struggle  her  empire 
over  the  consciences  of  men.  It  was  not  for  this 
that  Constantine  had  been  her  nursing  father,  that 
Charlemagne  had  endowed  her  with  lands,  that 
Hildebrand  had  organised  her  forces,  that  Guiscard 
and  Godfrey  had  been  her  champions  in  the  field, 
Anselm  and  Bernard  in  the  council.  Innocent  the 
Third  was  now  at  her  head,  conscious  of  powers  at 
least  equal  to  those  of  any  men  that  had  gone 
before.  He  was  resolved  to  crush  the  heresies  of 
Languedoc;  he  cried  for  help  to  the  warriors  of 
Normandy  and  Champagne,  men  whose  valour  had 
been  esteemed  throughout  the  world  for  the  hist 
two  centuries,  and  who  had  just  set  up  new  trophies 
at  Acre  and  Constantinople.  They  Hew  to  anns  at 
the  call  of  Innocent ;  the  war  was  waged  with  a 
ferocity  sur|xissing  belief;  Languedoc  became  a  sea 
of  blood,  and  was  given  over  to  Simon  de  Montfort 
The  work  went  on  after  his  death  ;  fresh  hosts  were 
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CHAP,     ever  ready  to  be  poured  in  from  the  North ;   Inno- 

'. —  cent  himself  shuddered  at  the  deeds  of  his  crusaders. 

The  King  of  France  was  as  much  benefited  by  the 
result  as  the  Pope  was ;  it  was  the  triumph  of  Paris 
over  Toulouse,  of  the  Langue  d'Oil  over  the  Langue 
d'Oc.  In  the  mean  time,  every  Emperor  favoured 
by  Eome,  whether  Guelf  or  Hohenstaufen,  was  con- 
strained to  publish  bloody  edicts  against  the  heretics 
of  Italy,  known  as  Paterines  or  Cathari. 

But  other  means  were  taken  to  combat  the  evil ; 
it  was  resolved  to  bring  forward  enthusiasm  as  the 
best  ally  of  the  estabhshed  Church.  Earnest  men, 
eager  to  preach,  had  hitherto  betaken  themselves  to 
one  of  the  heretical  sects.  Peter  Waldo  had  been 
driven  into  secession  from  the  Church,  against  his 
own  will,  by  the  harshness  of  Pope  Alexander.  It 
must  indeed  have  cost  rehgious  men  a  fearful 
wrench,  before  they  could  tear  themselves  away 
from  the  most  venerable  institution  to  be  found  in 
the  world.  For  no  other  institution  coidd  boast  such* 
a  catalogue  of  renowned  names.  Grievously  as  she 
had  erred,  the  Church  could  point  to  a  long  unbroken 
line  of  holy  men  reaching  up  to  the  Galilean  fisher- 
man. It  is  true  that  these  men  had  held  very  diflerent 
opinions,  for  the  progress  of  error  had  been  stealthy 
and  slow.  Some  unscriptural  doctrine  had  been 
first  broached  by  an  individual,  and  perhaps  hotly 
debated ;  it  liad  then  tacitly  grown  to  be  a  part  of 
the  popular  creed  ;  and  it  had  lastly,  after  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  been  stamped  with  the  seal  of  a 
General  Council.  Thus  it  was  hard  to  tell  at  what 
precise  period  truth  had  been  eclipsed  by  error. 
The  Church,  challenging  the  impUcit  obedience  of 
all,  took  the  place  of  the  Scriptures,  which  were 
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scarcdy  read.     We  arc  not  then  surprised  to  find     chap. 
that   the  reformers  were   not  all  included  in  the       ^^' 


heretical  sects.     Innocent  the  Third,  vdth  an  acute-Y^^®"^^^*' 
ness  deemed  at  the  time  supernatural,  saw  how  en-  [ 
thusiastic  men  might  be  employed  in  the  service  of  j^ 
the  Church  instead  of  being  driven  to  swell   the: 
ranks  of  lier   enemies.     This  was  the  distinctive' 
feature  of  his  Pontificate. 

Castile  and  Umbria  sent  forth  two  champions; 
the  one  stem,  logical,  and  practical ;  the  other  mild, 
loving,  and  ardent.  Both  Dominic  and  Francis  met 
with  a  repulse  at  first,  on  offering  their  services  to 
the  Papacy ;  but  Innocent  soon  saw  his  mistake. 
How  different  was  his  conduct  from  that  of  our 
blind  Anglican  bishops  in  the  last  century!  No 
scliLsm  took  place  in  Italy,  but  two  new  Orders 
sprang  up,  devoted  to  the  Lateran.  The  two 
founders  stamped  their  respective  characteristics 
upon  their  disciples.  The  Dominicans  were  not 
only  the  preachers,  but  the  police  of  the  Holy  See ; 
to  them  was  entrusted  the  dreadfid  engine  of  the  | 
Inquisition,  just  invented.  There  was  in  them  a 
certain  good  sense,  which  saved  them  from  the 
extravagancies  of  their  rivals ;  they  took  the  sound 
view  on  the  ques^tion  of  the  Immaculate  Conception ; 
their  great  men,  such  as  Albert  and  Aquinas,  filled 
the  chairs  at  the  univei-sities,  and  swayed  the  minds 
of  the  learned.  Their  convents  were  to  be  found  in 
everj'  great  city  from  Kiow  to  Lisbon.  Their 
Generals  were  not  taken  from  Italy  alone :  the 
greater  proj^^rtion  of  these  belonged  to  Transalpine 
countries.  The  Francisciins  on  the  other  hand  were  "^ 
the  jwciiUar  offspring  of  Italy ;  she  furnished  every 
c»ne   of    their   Generals,    with   a  single   exception. 
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CHAP,  during  the  first  century  of  this  Order's  existence. 
^'  The  Minorite  friars  were  remarkable  for  their  half- 
1198-1216.  crazy  mysticism ;  they  appealed  to  love,  if  the 
Preaching  fiiars  appealed  to  fear.  Poverty  was  the 
I  bride  elect  of  St.  Francis ;  humility  was  his  chief 
injunction.  His  life,  abounding  in  extravagances, 
was  supposed  to  be  in  close  conformity  to  that  of 
the  Saviour.  His  successors,  such  as  EUas  of  Cor- 
tona  and  John  of  Parma,  went  beyond  him,  and 
scared  sober  minds;  a  part  of  the  Order  broke 
through  all  bounds,  and  a  formidable  secession  was 
the  result.  But  Innocent  could  not  foresee  these 
evils  ;  at  any  rate,  he  furnished  the  bark  of  St  Peter 
with  two  fresh  crews  of  rowers,  whose  help  was 
especially  needed,  now  that  a  new  General  Coundl, 
almost  the  last  act  of  the  Pope's  life,  was  called  to 
ratify  the  innovations  which  exalted  the  power  of 
the  priesthood  over  the  laity  more  than  ever. 

The  two  new  Orders,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  their 
founders,  pushed  their  way  into  almost  every  Chris- 
tian realm ;  —  one  example  of  their  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding must  suffice.  In  1224,  the  Minorites  first 
invaded  England,  sent  by  St.  Francis  liimself ;  they 
were  nine  in  number,  some  of  them  being  foreigners. 
After  landing,  they  were  locked  up  for  a  night  in  a 
castle  near  Dover  by  a  nobleman,  who  charged  them 
with  being  spies  or  traitors.  'If  you  take  us  for 
robbers,'  said  one  of  the  band,  holding  up  his  cord 
in  jest,  '  here  is  a  halter  to  hang  us.'  On  being  let 
go,  they  travelled  on  to  London,  and  were  enter- 
tained for  a  fortnight  by  the  Dominicans,  who  were 
already  established  in  that  city.  The  new  comers 
soon  gained  possession  of  a  house  in  Cornhill,  and 
were  patronised  by  Archbishop  Langton.      Not  only 
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citizens,  but  knights  and  learned  clerks,  hastened  to  chap. 
enrol  themselves  in  the  Grey  Order  ;  it  could  boast 
forty-nine  convents  all  over  England  in  little  more 
than  thirty  years  from  its  introduction.  The 
brethren  first  moved  to  Stinking  Lane  near  Smith- 
field,  and  then  built  their  stately  convent  close  to 
Newgate,  the  present  Christ  Church  Hospital. 
Oxford  was  tlie  first  town  occupied  after  London ; 
Eobert  Qmmtbif^  gave  the  strangers  a  warm  wel-  Ou^^:tl4' 
come ;  liis  friend  Adam  de  Marisco  was  the  first 
Franciscan  who  lectured  at  that  University,  the 
future  nurse  of  Roger  Bacon,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Ock- 
ham.  At  Cambridge  an  old  synagogue,  near  the  gaol, 
was  bestowed  upon  the  friars,  and  tliey  ran  up  a 
humble  chapel  of  wooden  planks  in  one  day.  Their 
fir>t  edifices,  in  truth,  were  of  the  most  primitive 
cast ;  *  we  did  not  enter  the  Order,'  they  said,  *  to 
build  walls/  But  they  attempted  in  later  years  to 
imitate  the  noble  church  of  Assisi,  and  enlarged  their 
convenes.  Stories  were  long  told  by  the  older  fiiars 
of  the  canity  fare  and  drink  sourer  than  vinegar,  of 
the  cells  with  interstices  stuffed  with  grass,  that  fell 
t'»  the  lot  of  the  first  missionaries,  who  also  looked 
with  disdain  upon  pillows  and  shoes.  Well  did  they 
deserve  the  praise  of  the  great  John  of  Parma,  who 
held  up  the  English  friars  to  other  nations  as  pat- 
terns of  obedience  and  honesty.* 

But  the  parochial  clergy  did  not  appreciate  the 
|)olicy  of  Rome  in  sending  these  new  labourers  into 
tlie  vineyard.  The  charges  against  the  begging 
friai-s,  urgeil  by  the  jealous  seculars,  were  usually 
four.     The  former,  it  was  said,  did  not  preach  up  the 

•  ThomoM  (If  Eccloston.     Chrun.  of  Lanercost. 
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CHAP,  duty  of  paying  tithes  ;  they  robbed  the  parish  priest 
^'  of  his  burial  fees ;  they  heard  the  confessions  of  his 
1198-1216  flQck;  they  allured  the  people  to  their  sermons, 
while  he  lost  all  his  hearers.  To  this  the  friars  would 
answer,  '  Our  sermons  aim  at  higher  things  than  the 
payment  of  tithes ;  you  beneficed  clergy  have  enough 
and  to  spare ;  as  it  is,  you  neglect  the  poor  of  Christ 
for  your  concubines  and  buffoons.  As  to  burials, 
every  man  has  a  right  to  choose  his  own  resting- 
place.  As  to  confessions,  the  Papacy  has  allowed  us 
to  share  in  this  duty,  owing  to  the  temptations  thrown 
in  the  way  of  women  by  you  seculars.  As  to  ser- 
mons, the  Lord  has  brought  in  better  men  than 
yourselves,  on  finding  that  you  had  become  ignorant 
and  vicious.  Some  priests  practise  usury,  or  keep 
taverns ;  how  can  they  complain  if  our  masses  are 
preferred  to  theirs,  when  they  use  rusty  chaUces, 
sour  wine,  a  Host  so  small  that  it  can  hardly  be  seen 
and  moreover  the  worse  for  the  flics,  while  the  cele- 
brants wear  filthy  stoles  and  maniples  ?  Our  minis- 
trations are  much  sought  after,  it  is  tnie,  by  women; 
but  those  who  accuse  us  on  this  account  are  always 
eager  to  find  blots  in  the  elect.'  *  The  friars  had 
their  own  way ;  even  if  one  Pope,  weary  of  the  con- 
stant squabbling,  made  a  decree  against  them,  the 
next  Pope  was  sure  to  recall  it. 

The  jealousies  of  the  parochial  clergy  were  always 
breaking  out  against  a  class  of  rivals  which  was 
bound  to  a  far  stricter  rule  of  hfe  than  themselves. 
Thus,  in  a  provincial  synod  at  Eavenna,  the  secular 
priests  assailed  the  friars  on  the  four  points,  espe- 
cially on  the  question  of  confessions.  At  last  the 
Archbishop,  a  man  of  savage  temper,  put  a  stop  to 
•  Salimbenc. 
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the  attack  by  saying, '  Wretches  and  madmen,  to     chap. 
whom  am  I  to  entrust  confessions,  if  not  to  the  Mi-  L_ 


norites  and  Preachers?  Am  I  to  entrust  the  shriv-  Ii9»-i2i6. 
ing  of  women  to  Priest  Gerard  here,  who  has  his 
house  full  of  sons  and  daughters,  as  I  know  well  ? 
Aye,  and  I  would  that  Priest  Gerard  was  the  only 
one  of  you  of  whom  this  could  be  said  1 '  Those  of 
the  clergy  who  were  conscious  that  they  did  not  keep 
tlieir  vows  turned  red  at  this  very  plain  speaking.* 

The  personal  holiness  of  life,  wliich  the  new  friars 
professed  and  at  first  practised,  commanded  the 
respect  of  all  classes.  The  greatest  of  Italian  J 
poets  sang  tlie  praises  of  the  two  restorers  of  reU- 1 
gion.  The  tomb  of  St.  Dominic  at  Bologna  is  the 
memorial  of  the  fii'st  efforts  of  the  Italian  chisel ;  the  \ 
stately  churches  that  lise  above  the  bones  of  St. ' 
Francis,  at  Assisi,  enshrine  the  earliest  Italian  frescoes. 
Kin^  hastened  to  pay  their  homage ;  St.  Louis,  the 
ukkIcI  of  royalty,  wished  that  he  could  give  one 
half  of  his  body  to  St.  Domhiic  and  the  other  to  St. 
FrancL^.  He  listened  with  respect  to  a  Cordelier, 
whi>  enlarged  from  the  pulpit  on  the  duties  owed  by 
monarchs  to  their  subjects.f  Louis  employed  both 
Jacobins  and  Cordeliers  to  travel  through  his  realm 
and  redress  grievances.  The  Order  of  St.  Francis 
i-t^uld  l)oast  a  long  list  of  Koyal  pei^jonages  who  had 
cnn  »lled  themselves  among  the  lay  brethren  affiliated 
to  it.  S<)  early  as  123(1,  the  sister  of  the  Bohemian 
King,  rejecting  the  proffered  hand  of  the  Emperor, 
iK'came  one  of  the  Franciscan  nuns  known  after- 
ward-*  Its  the  Foor  Sisterhocxl  of  St.  Clare.J     One  of 

•  Salinilu'iic.     Thin  tonk  plact*  alxmt  1200. 
t  Jfiinillc.  }  All>.  blaclcu.-iN 
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CHAP,  the  main  features  of  the  new  discipline  was  the  open- 
ing given  for  lay  agency ;  anybody  might  become  a 
Tertiary,  attached  to  one  of  the  two  Orders ;  women 
might  incorporate  themselves  into  kindred  sister- 
hoods; all  classes  alike  might  help  on  the  godly 
work.  The  Italian  mind  was  stirred  to  its  lowest 
depths.  When  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Domini- 
can convent  at  Eeggio  was  being  laid  and  blessed  by 
the  Bishop  in  1233,  men  and  women,  knights  and 
plebeians,  peasants  and  burghers,  all  alike  lent  their 
aid,  bearing  stones  and  mortar  on  their  backs  ;  happy 
was  he  who  could  carry  the  most  The  building 
was  finished  in  three  years.  The  devotion  aroused 
by  the  Franciscans  was  still  more  fervent  When 
these  brethren  first  came  to  Parma,  Bafiilo,  one  of 
the  richest  and  bravest  knights  in  the  city,  enrolled 
himself  in  the  Order.  He  devised  a  strange  penance 
for  liimself ;  he  was  dragged  through  Parma  at  the 
tail  of  a  horse,  and  was  scourged  by  two  of  his  ser- 
vants. On  his  approaching  the  porch  of  St  Peter's, 
the  knights  who  were  sitting  there,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom, not  recognising  their  old  fidend,  cried  out, 
*Give  it  the  robber,  give  it  him!'  Bafulo  looked 
up  and  said,  *  Very  true ;  up  to  this  time  I  have  lived 
hke  a  robber,  sinning  against  God  and  my  own  souL' 
He  then  bade  his  servants  drag  him  further,  while 
the  other  knights  glorified  God.* 

But  in  some  cases  we  find  the  hearts  of  the  laity 
estranged  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  the  friars.  Chil- 
dren were  sometimes  tempted  away  from  their  pa- 
rents, and  it  was  not  easy  to  recover  a  son  lost  in  this 
way.    By  the  strongest  possible  interest,  perhaps  with 

•  Salimbene. 
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the  aid  of  an  Emperor  or  a  Pope,  the  bereaved  father  chap. 
would  procure  letters  from  the  General  of  the  Order,  ^^' 
authorisiDg  a  personal  interview  with  the  proselyte. 
The  young  friar  would  be  primed  with  many  texts 
about  putting  his  hand  to  the  plough,  loving  father 
or  mother  more  than  Christ,  confessing  Christ  before 
men,  the  enmity  to  be  expected  from  those  of  a  man's 
own  household.  The  friars  perhaps  would  allow  a 
private  conference  between  father  and  son,  while  they 
themselves  were  listening  behind  the  wall,  in  the 
greatest  fear  for  their  novice.  *  Do  not  believe  these 
filthy  brutes,'  the  irreverent  father  would  cry ;  'What 
am  I  to  say  to  your  mother,  who  is  always  grieving 
after  you?'  *Say  to  her,*  the  runaway  would  an- 
swer, '  that  when  my  father  and  my  mother  forsake 
me,  the  Lord  takcth  me  up.  It  is  good  for  a  man  to 
bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth.'  The  father  in  despair 
would  dash  himself  on  the  ground  before  all  the 
brethren,  and  devote  his  son  to  a  thousand  devils. 
The  lad  would  find  ample  compensation  in  a  vision 
vouchsafed  by  the  Virgin.  He  would  have  to  keep 
very  close,  if  his  convent  was  near  the  coast,  for 
Anconitan  pirates  might  be  bribed  by  his  kinsfolk  to 
carry  him  off.  He  would  have  to  bear  reproaches 
from  his  old  acquaintances,  such  as  tliese,  'Many 
hired  servants  in  your  father's  house  have  plenty  of 
meat  and  bread,  while  you  go  about  begging  your 
bread  from  the  poor.  You  ought  to  be  riding  through 
your  city  on  a  destrier,  or  joining  in  a  tournament 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies  and  buffoons.'  But  such 
taunts  would  not  move  a  stout-hearted  Franciscan.* 
Fathers  were  not  the  only  class  who  bewailed  the 

•  Tliii!  i8  Salimbcnc*8  experience. 
G  2 
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CHAP,     encroaching  spirit  of  the  new  Orders  ;  the  Benedic- 
tines and  Cistercians  were  indignant  at  the  novel  pre- 


1198-1216.  ^nsiQjjg  i^Q^  ^Qi  up  -jryj  their  younger  rivals.  Mat- 
thew Paris  faithfully  represents  the  feeling  of  the  old 
school  of  monks ;  in  him  we  may  also  remark  the 
English  patriot,  who  views  with  anger  the  subser- 
viency of  the  new  friars  to  the  Papd  chair.  They 
became  the  collectors  of  the  money  needed  by 
Eome ;  they  were  the  shameless  exactors  of  English 
revenues  for  foreign  purposes ;  they  cared  for  no  one 
but  the  Pope,  their  patron.  In  process  of  time  their 
virtue  began  to  grow  dim ;  they  forgot  the  vows  of 
poverty  so  earnestly  inculcated  by  their  foimders ; 
their  stately  convents  rivalled  the  palaces  of  kings. 
St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis  had  lived  together  in  unity ; 
it  was  not  so  with  their  disciples.  The  Preachers  ques- 
tioned the  legend  of  the  Stigmata;  the  Minorites 
chuckled  over  the  bufToonish  verses  made  in  ridicule 
of  their  rivals.  A  document,  published  to  the  two 
Orders  about  forty  years  after  their  birth,  shows  the 
extent  of  the  mischievous  jealousy  between  the  Do- 
minicans and  Franciscans.  They  were  reminded  of 
their  original  aims  and  alUance  by  a  letter,  the  joint 
composition  of  their  Generals,  Humbert  of  Savoy 
and  John  of  Parma.  The  brotherhoods  are  thus  ex- 
tolled :  '  The6e  are  the  two  trumpets  of  Moses  which 
call  the  people  together ;  these  are  the  two  Clieru- 
bim,  fuU  of  knowledge,  which  look  towards  each 
other,  spreading  their  wings  to  the  people ;  these  are 
the  two  breasts  of  the  Bride,  which  give  suck  to  the 
babes  in  Christ ;  these  are  the  two  witnesses  of  Christ, 
that  prophesy  clothed  in  sackcloth ;  these  are  the 
two  bright  stars  foretold  by  the  Sibyl.  How  can  we 
be  true  disciples,  miless  we  love  one  another  ?     Let 
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there  be  no  stealing  of  novices  or  grasping  at  wealth     chap. 
fix)m  each  other.     Let  there  be  no  competition  for       ^' 
alms  or  wills,  no  opposition  to  rival  sermons,  no  abuse  ^^^^-1216. 
of  each  other  without  good  reason.'  ♦ 

In  spite  of  all  the  evils  complained  of,  the  two 
Orders  throve  and  multiplied.    They  embraced  every 
class  of  mankind.     They  were  the  counsellors  of 
kings,  the  teachers  of  universities,  the  ambassadors 
of  popes  to  the  heathen,  the  confessors  of  noble 
ladies,  the   companions  of    the    people.      Popular 
preaching,  which  had  been  hitherto   disused,  was 
brought  into  fashion  by  the  begging  friars ;  the  elder 
Orders,  a  proud  aristocracy,  might  hold  to  the  Latin 
ritual;  but  the  Preachers  and  Minorites  harangued ^ 
the   nations  of  earth    in  all    the    modem  dialects. ' 
The  new  sermons  were  full  of  proverbs,  tales,  and 
historical  examples,  all  tending  to  the  improvement 
of  morals ;    this  was  the  sort  of  pulpit  eloquence 
which  charmed  the  common  folk.f   Thus  the  heretics 
were  assailed  with  their  own  weapons,  and  Eome 
aroi?c  from  the  combat  stronger  than  ever  before. 
She   was   now    putting   forth    all   her   might ;    she 
triumphed  aUke  on  the  Guadiana,  on  the  Khone,  on 
the  Vistula,  on  the  Bosphorus  —  pagan  and  Moham- 
nie<lan,  schismatic  and  heretic,  all  alike  went  down 
before  her  conquering  sword.     Simon  dc  Montfort,") 
John  de  Brienne,  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  Hermann  von 
Saka,  were  all  proud  to  bear  arms  under  Iimocent's 
Iwnner.     New  vigour  had  been  lent  to  the  Papacy, 
vi;iour  which  inspired  all  its  chiefs  for  a  hundred 
years.     Uildebrand  had  fallen  and  had  left  his  work  ^ 
to  feeble  successors ;   but  Luiocent  had  men  at  his 

•  Wadding,  for  1255.  f  Salimbcnc. 
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CHAP,  /side  whom  he  knew  to  be  fit  for  his  place.  There 
_ill_'  was  Eegnier  Capocci  of  Viterbo,  the  bosom  ftiend  of 
ii9a-i2i6.  g^^  Dominic,  and  Ugohno  Conti  of  Anagni,  the 
bosom  fiiend  of  St.  Francis.  These  were  the  men 
who  would  cany  on  Innocent's  work  far  into  the 
century,  reljnbg  on  the  new  Orders  which  Innocent's 
foresight  had  given  to  the  Church,  and  which  ap- 
peared just  in  time  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  renewed 
struggle  with  the  Hohenstaufens. 

How  wonderful  is  the  Church  of  Bome!  when- 
ever the  hour  of  need  comes,  she  has  some  fresh 
chain  ready  to  rivet  mankind  anew.     Her  religious 
brotherhoods  have  been  her  salvation.     Hildebrand 
\  would  have  done  httle,  had  he  not  had  the  Benedic- 
■  tines  at  hand,  to  whom  he  could  point  as  the  pattern 
*  of  his  darling  cehbacy.     In  the  next  century,  the 
Cistercians  maintained  the  battle  against  the  new 
opinions,  imtil  Innocent  arose  to  crush  all  opposers. 
The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  gave  a  fresh  lease  of 
three  hundred  years  to  the  empire  of  Eome.     And 
in  the  crash  of  the  Sixteenth  century,  when  all  seemed 
to  be  lost,  when  Britain,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia 
were  gone,  when  France,  Austria,  and  Poland  were 
wavering,  and  when  Spain  and  Italy  alone  remained 
true  to  their  allegiance;   then  it  was  that  a  new 
Order,  well  fitted  to  the  times,  rolled  back  the  tide 
of  Protestantism,  recovered  half  of  the  lost  ground, 
and  turned  the  doubtful  day. 
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CHAPTER  v.* 

AJ).  1194— A.  D.  1212. 
'  CesariboB  Tirtna  coDtigit  ante  diem.*  f 

have  already  beheld  Innocent  grasping  at     chap. 
the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  civilized  world,       ^' 
and  setting  his  foot  upon  the  necks  of  kings ;  we  ^i^*-i2i2. 
must  now  regard  his  statesmanship,  as  it  mixes  itself 
up  with  ItaUan  politics  and  with  the  interests  of 
Frederick  Roger,  the  Pope's  ward  and  feudal  vassal. 

Innocent's  first  care,  after  subjecting  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  turbulent  Romans  to  his  yoke,  and  making 
their  Senator  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  himself, 
was  to  estabUsh  his  influence  throughout  Italy,  which 
was  at  this  time  undergoing  the  tyranny  of  her  Ger- 
man masters,  the  robber-knights  of  Suabia  and 
Alsace,  brought  in  by  the  last  Hohenstaufen  Emperor. 
Innocent  here  appeared  in  the  character  of  an  Italian 
patriot;   it  was  plain  that  nothing  could  be  done, 

•  Several  of  the  events  recorded  in  this  cliapter  occurred  pre- 
viouiily  to  those  mentioned  in  Chapter  IV.  I  prefer  to  consider 
Innocent's  Italian  jwlicy  here,  in  order  that  I  may  exhibit  the 
life  of  Frederick  as  a  continuous  whole.  The  chief  authorities 
fur  this  cliapter  arc  Richard  of  San  Germane ;  the  Letters  of 
Innocent ;  and  the  Gesta,  a  life  of  that  Pope  by  a  contemporary. 

t  Line  applied  by  Pope  Innocent  to  young  Frederick. 
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CHAP,     until  Italy  was  freed  from  her  foreign  masters,  who 
^'       were  bent  on  carv-ing  out  lordships  for  themselves  in 
1194-1212.  ^j^^   general   scramble.     The   first   of  these  whom 
Iimocent  took  in  hand,  was  the  seneschal  of  the  late 
Emperor,   Markwald   of  Anweiler,   who   had  been 
rewarded  for  his  services  in  the  conquest  of  Sicily 
with  the  duchies  of  Ravenna,  Eomagna,  and  Ancona. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  the  age, 
equally  successful  on  sea  and  on  land.*    Yet  none 
the  less  was  he  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Pope, 
by  whom  his  subjects  were  easily  induced  to  revolt. 
The  Church  did  not  spare  her  treasures ;  a  Cardinal 
was  sent  into  the  March,  and  Markwald's  castles 
were   burnt    to   the  ground.f      Another  German, 
Conrad  of    Urshngen,   had    been    made  Duke   of 
Spoleto  by  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  was  thus  a  near 
neighbour  of  the  Pope,  to  whom  he  in  vain  offered 
an  enormous  bribe  for  the  confirmation  of  his  Italian 
possessions;    Innocent  never  rested,  until  he  had 
despatched  the  intruder  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps.     Being  aware,  however,  tliat  he  should  never 
be  able  to  keep  the  disUint  Eomagnoles  true  to  the 
Holy   See,   the  far-seeing  statesman  of  the  Lateran 
contented  liimself  with  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
future  temporal  dominion  of  the  Popes,  and  for  the 
present  left  the  outlying  provinces  pretty  much  to 
themselves.     Their  complete  subjection  to  the  suc- 
cessoi-s  of  St.  Peter  was  not  accomplished  until  three 
centuries  later,  an  acliievement  reserved  for  Pope 


•  Petrus  de  Ebulo : 

*  Ilic  Marciialdufl,  cui  se  Ncptunus  ad  omnc 
Velle  dedit,  cui  8e  Mars  dedit  esse  parens.* 
f  Innocent's  Letters  for  1199. 
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Julius  the  Second,  the  old  warrior  who  threw  aside     chap. 
the  book  for  the  sword,  and  who  still  frowns  upon       ^' 
us,  stem  and  resolute  as  ever,  from  the  canvas  of  i^^^-i^ia. 
BaphaeL 

The    next    exploit    of  Innocent    was    to   form 
nearly  the   whole   of    Tuscany,    which  had    been 
granted  by  the  late  Emperor  to  his  brother  Philip, 
into  a  league  *  for  the  honour  and  aggrandizement 
of  the  Apostohc  See,'  as  it  was  very  candidly  ex- 
pressed ;  the  cities,  Pisa  alone  excepted,  bound  them- 
selves to  acknowledge  no  one  as  Emperor  without 
the  Pope's  sanction.     It  seemed  as  if  the  mission  of 
Innocent  was,  to  reverse  every  arrangement  of  the 
late  Hohenstaufen  tyrant,  who  had  been  so  oppor- 
tunely cut  off.     The  new  Pope,  however,  found  a 
harder  task  awaiting  him  in  Sicily.      The  Empress 
ConsUince   had   sent   Peter   Count   of   Celano   and 
others  to  bring  her  son,  the  young  Frederick  Roger, 
from  Umbria  ;  she  had  had  him  crowned  King  of 
Sicily  at  Palermo,  in  the  spring  of  1198,  when  he 
was  but  three  years  old.     Strange  tales  were  told  of 
his  birth.     It  was  said  that  Joachim,  the  renowned 
Calabrian  Abbot,  whose  doctrines  were  after^vards 
condemned  in  the  Latcran  Council,  and  who  exer- 
cised a  vast  influence  upon  the  religious  mind  of 
Europe,  had  made  wondrous  disclosures  concerning 
the   infants   future   career.      When   asked   by   the 
Em{)eror  Henry  how  it  would  turn  out,  the  prophet 
liad  answered  ;  '  Thy  boy  is  pei-verse ;   thy  son  and 
heir,  0  prince,  is  wicked  ;  for  as  lord  he  shaU  disturb 
the  earth,  and  shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most 
Highest.'      In  his  commentary  on  Isaiah,  Joachim 
(s<j  at  least  his  disciples  averred  in  later  years)  un- 
derstood the  modem  Roman  Empire  to  be  meant  by 
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CHAP,  the  land  of  the  Chaldees,  Sicily  by  Tyre,  and  Frede- 
^'  rick  himself  by  Ashui*.  The  prophet  also  foretold 
1194-1212.  ^g^|.  Frederick  could  not  be  dain,  except  by  God ; 
all  attempts  to  murder  him  would  fail.  Another 
dark  presage  was  referred  to  Frederick's  birth ;  a 
report  was  spread,  and  widely  behaved,  that  the 
Empress  had  hved  beyond  the  age  of  bearing  chil- 
dren, that  she  had  shammed  pregnancy,  and  that 
the  son  of  a  butcher  at  Jesi  had  been  passed  oflf  as 
her  own  offspring.*  This  silly  tale  was  long  after- 
wards thrown  in  Frederick's  teeth.  It  was  said  in 
Northern  Germany,  that  the  man  who  had  lent  his 
child  to  the  Empress  was  either  a  physician,  a  miller, 
or  a  falconer.f  In  order  to  refute  this  calumny, 
Constance  underwent  some  unpleasant  experiments 
in  pubUc,  wishing  to  convince  the  Italian  dames  that 
she  was  still  capable  of  the  honours  of  maternity.lj; 
In  truth,  she  was  but  forty  at  the  time  when  her 
offspring  came  into  the  world. 

The  birth  of  Frederick,  in  the  year  1194,  had 
aroused  transports  of  joy  in  the  hearts  of  the  Im- 
perial party,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  verses  made 
upon  the  occasion  by  a  Salemitan  bard.  Peter  of 
Eboli,  when  welcoming  the  Hohenstaufen  babe,  had 
indulged  in  auguries  respecting  its  future  lot,  curi- 
ously falsified  by  the  event.  The  father,  whose 
dearest  wishes  were  granted  in  the  midst  of  his 
triumphs,  was  happy ;  but  the  child  would  be  hap- 
pier still.    It  would  surpass  its  German  and  Norman 

•  Salimbene.  The  prophecy  about  Frederick's  death  is  genu- 
ine ;  it  was  talked  of  long  before  that  event  took  place. 

f  Alb.  Stadensis. 

}  Anon.  Vaticani  Hist.  Sicula,  but  this  is  rather  a  late  au- 
thority. 
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forefathers.  Young  Frederick  would  be  a  sun  with-  chap, 
out  a  doud,  and  would  never  undergo  an  eclipse. 
His  birth  was  hailed  in  strains  that  would  be  appro- 
priate only  to  the  coming  of  a  Messiah.  Beasts  of 
prey,  sang  the  poet,  forgot  to  harass  their  peacefid 
victims.  Earth  and  heaven  poured  forth  their 
choicest  blessings  upon  mankind,  happy  in  the  birth 
of  the  Imperial  babe,  who  was  the  glory  of  Italy, 
the  offspring  of  Jove,  the  heir  of  the  Eoman  name, 
the  reformer  of  the  world  and  of  the  Empire.  Long 
might  he  reign,  behold  the  world  full  of  his  de- 
scendants, and  be  borne  to  heaven  after  having 
become  a  great-grandfather  I 

We  are  indebted  to  this  zealous  bard  for  the  first 
domestic  notice  of  the  young  Prince.  A  Spaniard 
brought  to  the  child  a  huge  fish,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  worthy  of  Cajsar.  The  Anconitan  coast, 
indeed,  which  was  not  very  far  ofl*,  had  long  before 
produced  Domitian's  famous  turbot.  The  little  Fre- 
derick, witli  the  help  of  his  attendant,  cut  the  fish 
into  three  ptut-s,  kept  two  of  these  for  himself,  and 
sent  the  tliird  to  his  father.  The  ingenious  poet 
contrives  to  extract  some  curious  presages  from  tliis 
s^imple  story.  Ilenry  VL  gratefully  bestowed  some 
lands  at  Eboli  uik)u  his  Laureate,  who  appears  in  later 
charters  as  Master  Peter  the  verse-maker.  The  child, 
so  rapturously  greeted,  was  brought  up  at  Foligno, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apeimines,  a  town  on  which  he 
afterwards  bestowed  many  favours,  and  which  thus 
became  firmly  attached  to  its  iUustrious  nursling.* 
Tlie  wife  of  Conrad  the  duke  of  Spoleto  was  en- 

*  In  Fulgioio  fulgere  pueritia  nostra  incepit.     Letter  of  Fre- 
derick. 
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CHAP,  trusted  witli  the  care  of  Frederick's  cliildliood.  His 
rights  were  very  soon  in  jeopardy;  the  Electors  of 
Germany  made  smaU  account  of  the  oath  they  had 
sworn  to  him  during  his  father's  Ufe-time,  and  of 
the  sealed  letters  which  they  had  sent,  in  token  of 
their  plighted  fealty.*  Indeed,  the  Pope  himself 
directed  their  attention  to  another  candidate.  But 
the  crown  of  Sicily  was  Frederick's  imdoubted  right 
Palermo  witnessed  at  the  same  time  his  coronation 
and  his  father's  burial,  in  May  1198.  The  Sicilians 
invoked  the  blessing  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin,  of  St. 
Agatha,  and  of  many  other  saints  on  the  Eoyal  babe, 
as  the  crown  was  placed  on  his  head  in  the  stately 
cathedral,  the  work  of  the  late  Archbishop  Ofamilio.f 
The  first  charter  known  to  have  been  bestowed 
by  the  young  King  is  dated  in  June,  a  month  after 
his  coronation,  and  is  a  grant  made  by  him  and 
his  mother  to  Ofamiho  the  younger,  Archbishop  of 
Palermo.  The  Empress  found  herself  left  almost 
defenceless.  She  had  rewarded  the  Germans,  the 
old  comrades  of  her  husband,  and  had  sent  them 
back  into  their  own  land  to  join  his  brother  PhiUp. 
The  latter,  in  return,  sent  home  the  bUnded  Apulian 
nobles,  whom  Henry  had  kept  in  his  Alpine  dun- 
geons.:j:  Intrigues  were  speedily  set  on  foot  Walter 
of  Palear,  the  Bishop  of  Troja  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Kingdom,  was  so  little  to  be  trusted,  that  he  was 
deprived  of  the  Seal.  The  Archbishop  of  Messina 
was  not  allowed  to  attend  the  coronation,  lest  his 
absence  from  his  diocese  should  lead  to  an  outbreak. 


•  Godefr.  Colon.     Urspergensis. 

t  Codex  transcribed  by  Amato,  which  Brdholles  has  printed. 

J  Breve  Chronicon  Vaticanum. 
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But  the  real  danger  lay  in  Central  Italy,  where  a     chap. 
storm  was  now  gathering.  ^' 

Pope  Innocent  saw  his  advantage,  and  drove  a 
hard  bargain  with  the  friendless  lady.  He  sent  the 
Bishop  of  Ostia  as  his  Legate  into  Sicily,  where  that 
office,  owing  to  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  King- 
dom, had  hitherto  been  unknown.  The  Pope  con- 
gratulated the  prelates  that  the  hills  of  Calabria  and 
the  plains  of  Apulia  were  now  free  from  the  whirl- 
wind which  had  lately  swooped  upon  them  from 
the  North,  and  that  Charybdis  near  Taormina  was 
now  unstained  with  blood.  Sicily  must  prove  her 
gratitude  to  God  for  these  favours,  by  returning  to 
her  old  allegiance  to  the  Church ;  it  had  been 
slightly  impaired  by  the  late  broils.  She  must 
welcome,  with  all  due  honours,  the  Legate  of  the 
Holy  See.  This  letter  was  followed  by  another  in 
November,  addressed  to  Constance  and  her  son, 
whereby,  after  recalling  to  her  mind  the  piety  of 
her  predecessors,  the  Pope  granted  to  her  'the 
Kingdom  of  Sicily,  the  Duchy  of  Apulia  and  Princi- 
pahty  of  Capua,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  Naples, 
Siilenio,  and  Amalfi,  with  their  appurtenances,  Mar- 
sia,  and  the  other  lands  beyond  Marsia,  to  wliich 
the  Royal  pair  had  a  right.'  The  Bishop  of  Ostia 
was  to  receive  the  oath  of  fealty  from  the  vassals  of 
liome  ;  and  homage  was  to  be  done  to  the  Pope 
and  his  successors  in  future.  A  yearly  tribute  of 
1(M)0  schifati  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Eoman  Church. 
Elections  were  in  future  to  be  canonical ;  for  Inno- 
cent, whom  his  contemporary  biographer  rightly 
calls  'a  most  sagacious  Pontiff,'  was  striving  hard 
to  al)(>li.»<h  the  privilege  of  independence  as  regarded 
episcopal    elcHitions,   which    his    predecessors    had 
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CHAP,  granted  in  a  moment  of  weakness  to  the  old  rulers 
^'  of  Sicily.  This  vexed  question  became  afterwards 
the  bitter  source  of  contention  between  yoimg  Fre- 
derick and  the  See  of  Eome.  Another  letter  from 
Innocent  to  Constance  proposed  a  compromise, 
whence  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  Crown  of 
Sicily  could  reap  much  advantage,  although  doubt- 
less the  Papal  chair  was  a  great  gainer.  Much  is 
said  about  the  Eoyal  assent  to  an  election  being 
sought,  after  the  chapter  has  made  the  choice ;  but 
nothing  is  settled,  in  the  event  of  the  Crown  object- 
ing to  the  election.  Thus  Innocent  regained  most 
of  that  power  granted  of  old  by  the  Holy  See  to 
the  Norman  Kings.  Constance  agreed  to  pay  him 
30,000  golden  tarins  during  the  minority  of  her  son, 
besides  whatever  the  Pope  might  expend  in  defend- 
ing the  Kingdom.  Moreover,  the  Sicihan  bishops 
were  in  future  to  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  Bome, 
and  the  clergy  were  to  be  judged  in  their  own 
courts  for  every  cause  except  high  treason. 

Constance  died  on  the  28th  of  November,  1198, 
after  having  bequeathed  her  now  orphan  son  to  the 
guardianship  of  Innocent.  She  had  appointed  a 
council  of  regency,  comprising  the  Archbishops  of 
Palermo,  Monreale,  and  Capua,  and  also  Walter  of 
Palear,  the  faithless  Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom,  to 
whom  the  Pope  very  soon  wrote  for  a  supply  of 
money  ;  it  was  wrong  to  spare  property  when  Uves 
were  at  stake.*  The  young  King  seems  to  have 
been  much  neglected  in  the  confusion  which  fol- 
lowed his  mother's  death.  According  to  one  im- 
probable account,  the  child  was  passed  on,  until  he 

♦  Letters  of  Innocent  for  1199. 
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WBB  seven,  fTX)m  one  house  to  another,  the  Paler-    chap. 
mitan  bxii^hers  taking  him  in,  one  for  a  week,       ^' 
another  for  a  month,  as  their  respective  means  al-  ii^*-i2i2. 
lowed.*     Strange  tales  were  repeated  long  after- 
wards about  the  childhood  of  the  future  arch-enemy 
of  Borne.     It  is  said  that  when  he  was  four  years 
old,  he  was  heard  to  cry  out  in  his  sleep,  '  I  cannot, 
I  cannot  I'     On  being  afterwards  questioned  about 
his  dream,  he  said,  '  I  seemed  to  be  eating  all  the 
bells  in  the  world,  and  I  saw  one  great  beU,  which 
I  could  not  swallow,  but  it  seemed  to  kill  me ;  and 
on  that  account  I  cried  out'     Bome  in  the  end  did 
prove  a  morsel  too  tough  for  Frederick.f 

As  soon  as  Markwald  heard  of  the  death  of  the 
Empress,  who  had  forbidden  him  to  enter  her  King- 
dom, he  hurried  from  Ancona  into  Apulia,  and 
claimed  for  himself  the  viceroyalty  of  Sicily,  pro- 
ducing a  forged  will  of  the  late  Emperor  to  that 
effect.  All  the  German  intruders,  headed  by  Diep- 
hold.  Count  of  Acerra,  flocked  from  every  part  to 
tlie  invader's  standard  ;  at  the  same  time,  Markwald 
laid  before  the  Pope  the  most  tempting  offers  of 
large  sums  of  money,  of  a  doubled  tribute,  and  of 
forthcoming  proofs  that  Frederick  was  a  suppositi- 
tious child.  These  overtures  were  haughtily  rejected  ; 
Innocent  ordered  the  Sicilian  nobles  to  swear  alle- 
friance  to  their  King  ;  but  in  1199  Markwald  got  the 
Paixil  Ix^gates  into  his  power.  Two  of  them  were 
overawed ;  the  third,  Cardinal  UgoUno,  a  future 
Pope,  declared  the  will  of  Linocent  in  tlie  most  un- 


•  Chronicle  of  Sicily,  in  ^luratori. 

t  Imago  Mundi,  by   Jacobus  de    Aqiiin,  in  the  Piedniontesc 
C  hronided  lately  publii^ed. 
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CHAP,     compromising  terms ;    and  Markwald  shrank  from 

- narmmg  him. 

1194-1212,  jj^  |.jjg  midst  of  all  these  untoward  events,  Inno- 
cent wrote  a  letter  of  coasolation  to  the  orphan  King, 
whom  he  called  the  especial  son  of  the  Apostohc 
See.  *  God,'  said  the  Pope,  *  has  not  spared  the  rod ; 
he  has  taken  away  your  father  and  mother  ;  yet  He 
has  given  you  a  worthier  father,  His  Vicar ;  and  a 
better  mother,  the  Church.'  Cardinal  Gregory,  the 
Pope's  Legate  in  Sicily,  was  exhorted  to  bestir  him- 
self ;  the  King's  courtiers  were  commanded  to  obey 
this  representative  of  the  Lord  paramount,  and  to 
send  the  will  of  the  late  Empress  to  Eome.  Lmo- 
cent  procured  an  order  directed  to  the  men  of  Monte- 
fiascone,  on  the  part  of  Frederick,  by  which  they 
were  ordered  to  obey  the  Apostohc  See,  in  spite  of 
the  oath  they  had  sworn  to  the  infant  King. 

Li  the  mean  time,  Markwald  and  all  his  abettors, 
whether  German  or  Itahan,  had  been  excommuni- 
cated ;  but  on  his  coming  to  VeroU,  and  making  his 
submission  to  the  Bishop  of  Ostia,  he  was  absolved ; 
and  Innocent  sent  into  Sicily  the  exact  terms  of  the 
reconciliation,  lest  a  false  version  of  that  event  might 
get  abroad.  This  was  in  August ;  three  months  later, 
all  had  changed  for  the  worse.  Innocent  tells  the 
Sicihans,  that  'Markwald,  a  second  Saladin  in  wicked- 
ness, is  conspiring  against  them.  The  unclean  spirit, 
fiiuhng  no  rest  in  the  March,  has  returned  into 
Sicily,  taking  unto  himself  spuits  worse  than  hunself, 
such  as  Diophold  and  the  other  Germans.  Eobbeiy, 
arson,  rai)e,  and  murder,  are  now  threatening  the 
Kingdom.'  The  excommimication  was  re-issued 
against  these  ruffians.  Markwald  had  crossed  over 
into  the  island,  aided  by  the  pirate  William  tlie  Fat ; 
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and  immindiul  of  the  benefits  received  from  the  late     chap. 

Emperor  who  had  raised  him  from  the  dunghill,  he Z' 

was  plotting  the  death  of  the  Emperor's  child,  say-  1194-1212. 
ing,  '  Lo,  this  is  the  heir  ;  come,  let  us  slay  him ! ' 
Markwald  had  been  joined  by  the  Saracens  of  the 
West  A  crusade  was  preached  against  him;  the 
sword  of  Phinehas  was  to  be  employed  against  this 
Midianite,  and  an  army  was  promised  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Kingdom,  although  the  Pope  groaned 
over  the  cost 

Innocent  also  wrote  to  the  Saracens  of  Western 
Sicily,  praising  them  for  their  past  obedience,  but 
warning  them  not  to  join  Markwald  ;  if  that  invader 
had  shown  himself  so  merciless  to  liis  fellow  Cliris- 
tians,  what  would  lie  not  do  to  Mohammedans  ?  he 
had  broken  his  oath  to  the  Pope,  would  he  keep 
fiiith  witli  unl)elievers  ?  Many  Chrijstian  princes  had 
Uiken  tlie  cross  already,  who  miglit  probably  touch 
at  Sicily  on  their  way  to  Palestine,  in  the  event  of 
any  Moslem  revolt  in  that  iisland.  Innocent  sent 
another  letter  to  the  regents  of  Sicily,  reminding 
them  of  MarkwakVs  cruelties  in  the  teriible  year 
1194.  'You  know  from  the  past  what  the  man  is 
likely  to  do.  Array  the  Kingdom  against  him  ;  I 
am  despatching  an  army  to  your  aid  from  Lombardy, 
Tuscany,  and  the  Campagna.  Think  of  the  Sicilian 
nobles  and  clergy,  blindc^l,  roasted,  drowned,  by  this 
man  !  Take  heed  to  the  King,  to  the  Kingdom,  yea, 
to  your  own  selves  ! ' 

The  Pope's  exhortations  were  of  no  avail;  Mark- 
wald, l>egiiming  his  inarch  from  Trapani  at  the 
head  of  the  Germans  and  Saracens,  and  aided  by 
the  Pisans,  occupied  the  cathedral  of  Monreale, 
and    was    be:^ieguig    Palenno    in   the    year    1200. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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CHAP.     Money  was  needed  for  its  defence.     The  Bishop  of 
^'       Patti  came  forward  \vith   a  gift   of  17,000  tarens 


1194-1212.  ^  ii^Q  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  Canons 
of  Palermo  contributed  25,000  tarens.*  Besides 
tliis,  Innocent  had  collected  an  army  in  Tuscany, 
which  he  entrusted  to  his  cousin,  James  the  Marshal, 
and  which  was  accompanied  by  the  Archbishops  of 
Naples  and  Taranto,  and  by  Cardinal  Cencio,  who 
was  sent  to  act  as  the  young  King's  guardian.f  The 
Pope's  soldiers  first  landed  in  Calabria,  and  there 
subdued  Frederick,  a  German  baron.  They  then 
touched  at  Messina,  a  town  ever  loyal  to  its  rightful 
sovereign,  and  which  had  on  that  account  been 
lately  endowed  with  some  commercial  privileges. 
The  army  of  rehef  next  steered  for  Palermo ;  and 
the  residt  shall  be  told  in  the  words  of  Anselm, 
the  Archbishop  of  Naples.  '  We  reached  Palermo 
on  the  17  th  of  July  ;  all  the  lords  of  the  court,  ex- 
cept the  Bishop  of  Catania,  arrived  on  the  same  day 
and  hour,  as  it  pleased  the  Lord.  The  town  had 
been  besieged  for  tw^enty  days  by  Markwald  and  the 
Saracens,  and  was  in  want  of  provisions ;  that  same 
day  we  pitched  our  camp  in  the  King's  garden,  out- 
side the  walls  of  the  city.  The  cunning  enemy 
Markwald  sent  Eegnier  of  Manente  to  treat  of 
peace,  knowing  our  want  of  money,  and  aware  that 
delay  would  be  fatal  to  us ;  but  the  Lord  above, 
w^ho  knows  all  before  the  event,  overthrew  his  i)lans. 
All  the  King's  army,  with  one  voice,  though  in  dif- 
ferent tongues,  cried  out,  "  No  peace  with  an  excom- 
municated man  ! "  Markwald  made  a  second  attempt 

•  Charters  of  Frederick. 

I  Tbiscardinal  is  not  the  one  who  succeeded  Innocent  in  the  Papacy. 
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at  peace ;  but  your  scribe,  Master  Bartholomew,  put  chap. 
ail  end  to  it,  by  producing  your  letter,  whicli  forbade 
any  treaty  with  that  most  wicked  Markwald.  Four 
days  afterwards,  a  most  stubborn  battle  took  place 
between  Palermo  and  Monreale,  the  latter  of  which 
Alui-kwald  held,  lasting  from  nine  till  three.  We 
owe  tlie  victory  mainly  to  the  Marshal,  wlio  held 
a  castle  in  the  rear ;  for  our  van  was  twice  forced  to 
lly  by  the  muUitude  of  oiu*  foes ;  but  the  Marshal, 
blessed  by  the  Lord,  rallied  us  and  afterwards  scat- 
tered the  Gennans  and  Saracens  in  a  moment,  and 
chased  them  wuth  slaughter,  until  they  escaped  to 
the  mountains ;  so,  after  leaving  all  their  tents  and 
pro{)erty,  they  went  the  way  of  perdition.  Five 
hundred  Pisans  and  a  vast  number  of  Saracens  had 
l)een  left  to  defend  the  heights  of  Monreale ;  but 
our  infantry,  led  by  Count  Gentile  and  others, 
stonned  the  position,  and  put  all  they  found  there  to 
the  sword.  The  Pisan  leader  Benedetto,  with  a 
few  others,  escaped,  but  the  &iracen  Emir  Magded 
was  killed.  It  is  not  knoA\Ti  whither  Markwald  has 
fleil ;  but  his  envoy  Pegnier,  lately  the  mediator  be- 
tween men  and  the  Devil,  is  thrown  into  prison,  to- 
gether with  many  others  of  their  leaders.  We  know 
not  how  many  were  slain,  but  we  were  busj  the 
whole  of  that  day  bringing  off  their  spoils.  This 
day  has  given  everlasthig  glory  to  the  Marshal  and 
to  all  hLs  men ;  I  do  not  recommend  him  to  you ; 
his  deeds  have  done  that  alreiidy.'  This  may  have 
lK*en  the  fii'st  battle  ever  witnessed  l)y  Frederiek  ; 
for  the  child  was  perhaps  a  distant  speoUitor  of  the 
bl<MMly  fi(»ld.  A  document  was  found  among  ^[ark- 
wald's  baggage,  siiid  to  be  the  will  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  the  Sixth.     It  bequeathed  Sicily  to  the  Po[)e, 
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ordered  the  restitution  of  the  Jands  of  the  Countess 
Matilda^  and  coixfeiTed  many  ad^'autages  uiK>n  Mark- 
wald.  It  m  imposidble  now  to  determine  whetlier 
this  will  was  genuine  or  forged ;  but  Innocent  wa 
not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  it,  James  the  Mai*slial 
was  made  Count  of  Andria  for  his  ser\iccs  in  Sicily, 
aud  tlie  Electors  of  Germany  were  rebuked  for  in- 
terceding for  Markwidd,  who  sooa  afterwards  lost 
a  second  battle. 

In  October,  IminccUt  forbade  the  regents  of  Bicily 
to  alienate  the  royal  domains^  or  to  encroach  on  the 
treasuiy,  Frederick  was  then  but  five  years  okl^ 
yet  it  was  found  necessaiy  to  interdict  his  comicillors 
fix>m  planning  any  mamage  for  him  without  the 
Pope's  consent  Soon  Iimocent  was  annoyed  to 
hear  that  some  of  the  nobles  were  treating  with  the 
foreigners,  and  he  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the 
Saracens  to  his  side  by  repeating  hb  threat  of  a 
crunade  in  the  event  of  their  adherence  to  MarkwahL 
This  rufHan  seems  now  to  have  sailed  back  to  A[>ulia, 
Bince  Innocent  wmte  to  the  nobles  of  that  country 
in  November,  reminding  them  that  the  scars  of  tho 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  Cxerman  were  yet  unheided. 
Mai'kwaltl^  as  the  P<ipe  feelingly  complmnSj  succeeded 
better  after  his  defeat  at  Palermo  tfnm  before  it ;  for 
Walter  the  Chancellor,  angty  at  being  superseded  by 
a  Cardinal  from  Home,  had  gone  over  to  tlie  German 
party,  and  had  bmiight  the  dreaded  enemy  into 
Palermo  against  the  will  of  the  other  prelates.  This 
w^ily  statesman  was  accused  of  aiming  at  the  elevar 
tion  of  liis  brother,  Count  Gentile,  to  the  throne, 
He  entrusted  him  with  the  custody  of  young  Fit> 

•  BrcTo  Chranicoa  Vuiionum, 
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derick ;  and  Innocent  was  forced  to  caution  the  chap. 
Sicilian  clergy  against  paying  any  attention  to  the  ^' 
royal  seal,  as  the  King  was  not  a  free  agent.  The  1194-1212. 
Chancellor  indeed  expended  tlie  royal  goods,  and 
made  grants  of  the  royal  lands,  at  his  own  will. 
lie  had  moreover  the  art  to  obtain  from  Car- 
dinal Cencio,  the  Pope's  Legate,  the  Archbishopric 
of  Pulenno  ;  but  Lmocent,  who  was  not  to  be 
duped,  refused  to  ratify  tliis  arrangement.  The 
Pope  wrote,  in  1201,  to  his  Legate,  in  terms  which 
I  should  suppose  are  seldom  addressed  to  an  agent 
of  the  Lateran  :  —  *  Unless  we  bore  especial  love 
to  your  person,  w^e  should,  by  chastising  you,  teach 
you  how  you  liave  sinned  against  the  Church,  your 
motlier.  Of  your  own  proper  motion  you  presumed 
to  confer  tlie  office.  If  one  of  us  two  is  to  be  con- 
foundeil,  you  are  the  man.' 

Innocent,  in  tlie  mean  thne,  had  called  a  new 
rliampion  into  the  field  against  Markwald.  Philip 
of  Suabia,  who  was  at  this  time  stniggling  with  Otho 
of  Brunswick  for  the  Empire,  had  set  free  the  Sicilian 
captives,  the  victims  of  his  savage  brother  Henr}\ 
William,  the  young  usurper,  had  died  in  his  Northern 
I)rison ;  but  his  mother  Sibylla  was  now  in  France, 
where  she  had  manied  her  eldest  daughter  Albinia 
U  >  Walter  de  lirienno,  the  head  of  a  noble  house  in 
C'ham[>iigne,  the  destinies  of  which  were  closely 
intenvoven  with  those  of  Frederick.  This  French 
knight  undertook  the  conquest  of  Sicily  in  the  inte- 
rest of  the  Church,  on  condition  of  being  made 
C<  >un  t  of  Tx?cce  and  Prince  of  Taranto.  IiuKxrent,  after 
long  limitation,  agreed  to  these  tenns,  firet  Ciiusing 
De  Urienne  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  be  true 
U)  Frederick.     The  Pope's  champion  went  back  into 
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CHAP.     France,  iii  order  to  enlist  men  for  the  crusade  against 
Markwald,  an  easy  task  in  that  land  of  pious  adven- 


1194-1212.  turers.  Thus  France  was  pitted  against  Germany,  a 
favourite  device  of  the  Popes. 

Meanwhile,  the  Chancellor,  who  had  lost  all 
hope  of  the  mitre  of  Palermo,  acted  as  if  he  had 
been  king,  conferred  and  took  away  the  titles  of 
count  and  baron,  and  appointed  justiciaries,  chamber- 
lains, and  stratigots,  disposing  of  the  revenues  as  he 
chose.  He  crossed  over  into  Calabria,  and  stripped 
the  clmrches  of  their  treasures.  Innocent  excom- 
municated him,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  hold 
the  mitres  of  either  Palermo  or  Troja.  Finding  that 
he  did  not  gain  much  by  his  rebellion,  the  Chancellor 
stooped  to  make  an  effort  for  reconciUation,  and  met 
the  Pope's  Legate  in  Apulia.  But  on  being  ordered 
to  separate  himself  from  the  party  of  Diephold,  he 
answered :  '  Even  if  the  Apostle  Peter,  sent  by  Christ 
himself,  should  lay  this  command  on  me,  I  would  not 
obey  him,  even  on  pain  of  damnation ! '  An  instru- 
ment is  still  extant,  by  which  it  seems  that  Walter 
pledged  some  lands  to  one  of  the  churches,  on 
receiving  from  it  a  loan  of  ninety  ounces  of  gold. 
The  Chancellor  acts  on  the  occasion  in  his  own 
name,  scarcely  mentioning  his  Eoyal  master  in  the 
deed. 

In  1201,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  Innocent  addressed  a 
long  letter  to  the  boy  King  :  —  *  0  that  the  Lord 
would  inspire  your  tender  years  with  wisdom  I  O 
that  you  were  spared  the  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
"  A  man's  foes  are  they  of  his  own  house."  We 
overtlirew  your  enemy  Markwald  at  our  own  cost, 
almost  unaided  by  your  courtiers.  Some  of  these 
men   are,   however,   desirous   to   fish    in    troubled 
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waters;  after  sending  back  the  Mai-slial  unrewarded,  chap. 
they  have  sought  peace  with  Markwald,  an  excom- 
mimicated  man.  Thus  tliey  have  broken  their  oath 
to  us  and  to  you,  pouring  venom  into  the  snake  and 
oil  into  the  furnace.  They  are  handing  over  all 
l^wer  to  Markwald,  giving  us  a  mere  empty  name  ; 
and  though  against  our  commands  they  have  drained 
your  coffers,  they  refuse  us  the  tribute  promised  by 
the  Empress.  They  have  enriched  themselves  and 
their  kinsmen,  male  and  female.  Since  the  man 
who  used  to  eat  your  bread  has  tried  to  supplant 
you,  we  have  taken  a  course  for  which  there  is  a 
precedent  in  Sicilian  history.  The  throne  of  WiUiam 
the  Good  was  strengthened  in  love  and  peace  by  the 
recall  from  banishment  of  those  nobles  whom  his 
father  William  the  Bad  had  cast  out.  We  have  now 
granted  to  Walter  de  Brienne  the  principality  of 
Taranto  and  the  county  of  Lecce,  which  your  father 
promised  to  WilHam  the  son  of  Tancred  and  to  his 
heirs,  tliat  is,  to  William's  sister,  the  bride  of  Walter. 
We  have  taken  the  precaution  to  exact  an  oath  from 
the  siiid  Count  Widter,  that  he  will  not  plot  against 
your  Cro\\ii,  but  that  he  will  loyally  combat  your 
German  foes.  We  would  rather  have  him  your 
frii»nd  than  your  enemy.  He  has  already  returned 
with  an  army  from  France,  rai.seil  at  his  own  cost, 
and  has  gained  a  wonderful  victory  over  Diephold, 
hitherto  the  master  of  Apulia.  He  is  causing  all  men, 
by  our  ordei-s,  to  Uike  the  oath  of  fealty  to  you. 
Walter  the  Chancellor  has  indeed  made  a  league 
with  the  Ix^aten  Diephold,  but  neither  of  them  will 
l)e  able  to  stand.  Take  care  in  whom  you  put  your 
tni.>t ;  your  courtiers  are  undermining  your  throne  ; 
we  are  defending  you  with  spiritual  and  temporal 
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CHAP.  arms.  The  Count  of  Brienne  has  done  more  for 
you  m  one  day,  than  some  of  your  friends,  who  make 
broad  then-  phylacteries,  have  done  in  their  whole 
lives.  Give  no  heed  to  those  who  calumniate  him, 
liis  bride,  and  her  family,  and  who  declare  that  your 
father  banished  them  ;  be  suspicious  rather  of  that 
man,  whom  your  mother  would  have  thrown  into 
prison,  had  it  not  been  for  us.  We  warn  you  to 
trust  the  loyalty  of  the  CJount ;  we  are  ready  to 
receive  your  courtiers  once  more  into  favour  if  they 
only  repent.' 

Innocent  also  wrote,  in  1202,  to  the  officials  in 
ApuUa,  ordering  them  to  undo,  as  far  as  they  could, 
the  mischief  wrought  by  the  rebeUious  Walter  of 
Palear,  whom  the  Pope  will  not  call  either  bishop  or 
chancellor.  He  sent  James  the  Marshal  once  more 
into  Sicily,  and  proposed  to  employ  De  Brienne 
against  the  Germans  in  that  island,  as  the  French 
chief  had  twice  routed  Diephold  on  the  mainland. 
'Markwald  will  not  await  you  in  the  field,'  says 
Innocent,  writing  to  Walter,  '  but  he  will  betake 
himself  to  some  castle.  The  Counts  Roger  of  Chieti 
and  James  of  Tricarico  can  deal  with  Diephold. 
Follow  my  advice  without  delay.'  The  Pope  gave 
his  champion  letters  of  credit  on  the  merchants, 
authorising  him  to  pledge  the  revenues  of  Apulia, 
and  to  borrow  money  even  on  usurious  terms,  under 
the  warrant  of  the  Iloly  See.  But  Markwald  w*as 
overpowered  by  a  stronger  enemy  than  De  Brienne 
in  the  summer  of  this  year ;  after  having  subdued  all 
Sicily  except  Messina,  and  after  having  got  possession 
of  the  King's  person  by  means  of  Count  Gentile,  he 
died  bellowing  with  agony,  unable  to  survive  an 
operation  for  the  stone.     This  event  took  place  at 
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Patti,  when  he  was  on  the  pomt  of  gaining  Messina-*  chap. 
Innocent  rejoiced  over  the  death  of  his  arch  enemy, 
and  congratulated  those  Sicilian  prelates  who  had 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  BaaL  Death  had  deUvered 
him  from  other  Germans,  besides  Markwald  of  damn- 
able memory.  Conrad,  the  Duke  of  Spoleto,  was  cut  off 
when  on  his  way  to  take  Markwald's  place ;  another 
of  their  compatriots,  who  had  killed  the  Bishop  of 
Liege,  died  pitiably,  together  with  his  brother.  The 
German  party  in  Italy  was  all  but  annihilated  by  the 
end  of  1202,  and  the  Pope  sent  the  joyful  news  to 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  recommending  the  Ger- 
man prelates  to  take  warning  by  the  fate  of  others, 
and  not  to  despise  tlie  keys  of  Peter. 

Tlie  best  i)roof  of  the  turn  which  the  affairs  of 
the  Kingdom  were  now  taking  is,  that  Walter  of 
I^jilear  at  this  time  made  his  submission  to  the  Pope. 
Iiuiocent  wrote  to  him  in  the  spring  of  1203,  giving 
liim  once  more  his  title  of  Chancellor.  He  rebuked 
him  for  the  past,  but  received  him  into  favour,  after 
taking  many  precautions  for  his  future  good  beha- 
viour. The  chief  amse  which  brought  over  Walter 
was  his  enmity  to  William  Kapparon,  another  Ger- 
man, who  had  taken  the  place  of  Markwald  and 
calleil  himself  guardian  of  the  King  and  chief  Cap- 
tain of  Sicily.  The  tyrant  harassed  the  Archbishop 
of  Monreale,  btuiishing  his  friends  and  torturing  his 
ser\ants.  Inn<x*ent  stenJy  reproved  the  Canons  of 
this  Church  for  wasting  its  treasures,  for  giving  its 
precious  ornaments  to  the  wife  of  Kapparon,  for 
robbing  the  Prelate  of  his  revenues,  and  for  rifling 
the  tomb  of  his  predecessor.     They  had  also  offered 

*  Breve  Chronicon  Vaticanum. 
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CHAP,  outrages  to  Innocent's  messengers.  Excommunica- 
tion for  all  these  crimes  was  most  distinctly  threatened. 
What  must  have  been  the  general  state  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Frederick  during  his  minority,  when  even 
the  clergy  within  sight  of  his  own  palace  set  an  ex- 
ample of  turbulence  and  rapacity ! 

Everything  seemed  to  liang  upon  Innocent's  life,  as 
the  King  himself  was  only  eight  years  old  ;  for  upon 
a  rumour  of  the  Pope's  death  being  spread,  many  of 
the  chief  towns  of  Apuha  revolted  fi-om  De  Brienne. 
In  1204,  Innocent  despatched  Cardinal  Gerard  Al- 
lucingolo,  in  whom  he  had  especial  confidence,  as 
his  Legate  into  Sicily,  observing  to  the  prelates  and 
nobles  that  Satan  had  sifted  them  as  wheat.  The 
young  King  had  before  sent  to  Rome  envoys,  among 
whom  was  Anselm  the  archbishop  of  Naples ;  the 
Cardinal  brought  Innocent's  reply  in  October,  wliich 
it  was  hoped  would  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars 
that  had  torn  to  pieces  the  Kingdom  ever  since  the 
death  of  the  Empress.  Even  WiUiam  Kapparon  had 
asked  for  peace ;  he  was  told  that  his  request  needed 
much  consideration,  and  he  was  referred  to  the  Car- 
dinal Legate.  Allucingolo  in  vain  strove  to  reconcile 
Kapparon  and  the  Chancellor ;  he  had  better  suc- 
cess with  the  King,  Avith  whom  he  became  a  great 
favourite.  He  found,  however,  that  he  could  do 
nothing  at  Palermo,  owing  to  Kapparon's  faith- 
lessness ;  so  he  awaited  the  Pope's  orders  at 
Messina. 

All  this  time  Apuha  was  the  theatre  of  a  war 
between  Diephold  and  Walter  de  Brienne.  The 
soldier  of  the  Papacy,  who  was  known  as  the  Gentle 
Count,  would  probably  have  obtained  the  cro\\ni  of 
Sicily  in  the  event  of  Frederick's  death.     Walter 
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had  SO  much  confidence  in  the  prowess  of  his  own     chap. 
countrymen,  that  he  used  to  boast  that  even  armed       ^' 


Germans  would  not  dare  to  attack  imarmed  French-  ii^*-i2i2. 
men.  However,  in  the  year  1205,  notwithstanding 
his  vaimt,  he  was  surprised  by  Diephold,  and  died  of 
his  wounds  in  the  hands  of  his  hated  enemy.  By 
the  Princess  liis  widow  he  left  a  son,  whom  Frede- 
rick long  afterwards  regarded  with  jealousy  as  a 
possible  pretender  to  the  Crown,  since  the  boy  was 
grandson  to  Tancred  the  Usurper.  Thus,  in  the 
space  of  three  years,  both  Markwald  of  Anweiler 
and  Walter  de  Brienne  had  vanished  from  the  scene, 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Throne. 

Innocent  wrote,  in  1206,  to  the  Saracens  in  Sicily,\ 
wlio  held  Entella,  Giato,  Platani,  and  other  strong-  , 
holds,  advising  them  to  stand  true  to  their  allegiance ;  - 
to  this  letter  they  paid  little  heed,  as  they  very 
soon  made  an  inroad  upon  the  Christians  of  the 
plains,  when  the  palace  at  Palermo  was  once  more 
distracted  by  rival  factions.  Peter  the  Count  of 
Cclano,  who  was  Grand  Justiciary  of  Apuha  and  of  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro,and  who  had  married  the  Chancellor's 
sifter,  now  made  overtures  to  Innocent  for  reconciUa- 
tion.  The  wary  old  statesman  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  little  faith  ;  he  would  not  put  himself  into  the 
I^ope\s  hands.  Linocent  rebuked  liim,  gravely  tell- 
ing him,  *  It  is  a  crime  to  believe  that  the  ApostoUc 
See  will  begin  to  make  itself  a  liar  in  your  case,  since 
it  ever  stands  in  truth.  0  noble  Count,  who  has  so 
pitiably  bewitched  you  ?  Think  of  the  end  of  Mark- 
wald, the  wicked  man  who  was  like  a  cedar  of 
Lebanon.  Walter  the  Chancellor  found  himself 
<»veilhrown  when  he  entered  the  lists  against  God. 
Diephold  pretended  to  reconcile  himself  with  us ; 
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CHAP,  he  tried  to  deceive  us,  and  lies  bound  in  the  cords  of 
his  own  sins.  Do  not  delay  returning  to  the  allegi- 
ance which  you  owe  to  the  Church.' 

The  Pope,  in  the  last-quoted  letter,  refers  to 
Diephold,  who  had  made  his  submission,  and  had 
then  been  absolved.  Unable  to  remain  quiet  long, 
the  German  sailed  to  Palermo,  and  for  a  time  got 
tlie  King  into  his  hands,  until  the  child  was  rescued 
by  the  Chancellor.  Diephold,  after  passing  some 
time  in  prison,  escaped  back  to  Salerno.  Other 
parts  of  the  realm  were  equally  disturbed.  In  1207 
Cuma,  a  nest  of  pirates,  was  destroyed  by  the  Nea- 
poUtans,  who  assailed  it  by  sea  and  land.* 

Little  respect  was  shown  by  the  great  maritime 
powers  to  the  Sicihan  throne  during  the  reign  of 
Constance,  and  her  son's  long  and  disastrous  minority. 
In  1198  the  Genoese  admiral  laid  hold  of  a  pirate 
in  the  liarbour  of  Palermo,  and  would  not  release 
him  until  the  Empress  had  threatened  reprisals. 
Still,  in  1200,  Frederick  granted  10,000  ounces  of 
gold  to  the  Genoese,  besides  giving  them  houses  at 
Messina,  Syracuse,  Tmpani,  and  Naples ;  they  had 
also  valuable  privileges  of  jurisdiction  and  security 
throughout  tlie  Kingdom.  In  1204  the  Pisans  seized 
upon  Syi-acuse,  and  turned  out  the  Bishop  and  the 
townsmen;  but  this  city  was  recovered  by  the 
Genoese,  aided  by  Henry,  Count  of  Malta,  a  renowned 
captain,  whom  Innocent  praised  five  years  afterwards 
for  his  feats  in  Candia.  The  Pisans  also  blockaded 
Messina  for  three  months  and  a  half;  and  in  1207  they 
made  a  descent  on  Palermo,  in  the  interest  of  William 
Kapparon,  but  were  driven  off  by  the  Chancellor.f 

♦  Giannone ;  Istoria  Civile.  f  Cafiari ;  Ann.  Genuen. 
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Nobles  and  prelates,  Christians  and  Saracens,  French  chap. 
and  Germans,  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
ravaging  Sicily  and  Apulia.  The  resources  of  the 
Kingdom  seemed  to  have  vanished.  Frederick's  Noi^ 
man  grandsire,  the  great  Eoger,  had  been  able  to 
equip  fleets  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  galleys,  which 
had  spread  havoc  among  the  Afiican  Moslem,  and 
had  insulted  the  Greek  Emperor  in  his  palace  at 
Constantinople.  In  those  days  the  office  of  High 
Admiral  was  something  more  than  a  mere  name. 
^  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  Thirteenth  century,  when 
the  King  of  Sicily  was  setting  about  a  perilous  enter- 
prise, he  was  forced  to  accept  money  from  Rome, 
and  to  depend  on  Genoa  for  a  naval  convoy,  thus 
reversing  the  usual  order  of  things.  So  low  had  the 
ix)wer  of  Sicily  sunk,  owing  to  the  German  conquest 
and  tlie  subsequent  disorders.  Well  might  Frede- 
rick thus  address  himself  to  his  royal  brethren : — *  To 
all  the  kings  of  the  world,  and  to  all  the  princes  of 
the  universe,  the  innocent  boy.  King  of  Sicily,  called 
Frederick  ;  Greeting  in  God  s  name !  Assemble  your- 
selves, ye  nations ;  draw  nigh,  ye  kings ;  hasten 
hither,  ye  princes,  and  see  if  any  sorrow  be  like  unto 
my  sorrow !  My  parents  died,  ere  I  could  know 
their  caresses  ;  I  did  not  deserve  to  see  their  fiices  ; 
and  I,  hke  a  gentle  lamb  among  wolves,  fell  into 
slavish  dependence  upon  men  of  various  tribes  and 
tongues.  I,  the  offspring  of  so  august  a  union,  was 
handed  over  to  servants  of  all  sorts,  who  presumed 
to  draw  lots  for  my  garments,  and  for  my  Royal  per- 
son. Gennans,  Tuscans,  Sicilians,  barbarians,  con- 
spired to  worry  me.  My  daily  bread,  my  drink,  my 
freedom,  are  all  measured  out  to  me  in  scanty  pro- 
portion.    No  King  am  I;   I  am  ruled  instead  of 
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ruling ;  I  beg  favours,  instead  of  granting  llieiiL 
My  subjects  are  silly  autl  quarrubome.  Since  tbere- 
fore  my  Hedeemer  liveth,  and  can  raise  me  out  of 
such  a  pool  of  miseiys  again  and  again  I  beseech 
you,  0  ye  princes  of  the  earth,  to  aid  me  to  with- 
Btand  slayea,  to  set  free  the  son  of  Ctesar,  to  raise  up 
the  crown  of  the  Kingdom,  and  to  gather  together 
again  the  scattered  people  I  Unless  you  avenge  me, 
you  yourselves  will  fall  into  the  like  dangers/* 

In  spite  of  these  disii^essing  public  inisfortuntts,  the 
child's  private  education  was  well  managed.  Mussul- 
man instructors  appear  to  have  taught  him  the  various 
branches  of  learning,  in  which  at  that  time  they 
were  unrivalled ;  while  the  Archbishup  of  Tm^anto 
and  the  notaiy  John  of  Trajetto,  personages  whom  he 
afterwards  styled  his  foster-fathers,  exercised  a  general 
supervision  over  his  studies.  The  Eoyal  palace  at 
Palermo  is  described  by  Peter  of  Eboli,  from  whose 
poem  we  have  already  quoted.  It  had  a  courtyard, 
iu  the  middle  of  which  a  fountain  played.  The  great 
hall,  where  the  CbanceUor  of  the  realm  presided, 
rested  upon  forty  pillars.  There  were  six  rooms 
adorned  with  various  jiaintings;  among  which  were 
the  Creation,  the  Deluge,  the  journey  of  Abraliam, 
the  overthrow  of  Pharaob,  the  feats  of  Davitl,  and 
the  events  of  Barbarossa's  last  Crusade,  with  its 
gloomy  end.f  In  tbe  days  of  Heniy  the  Sixtli,  the 
poet  described  the  nations  of  earth  bringhig  tribute 
to  this  gorgeous  palace ;  tlmigs  were  sadly  altered 
in  the  reign  of  Henry*s  son.     Tlie  boy  had  scarcely 


•  Yon  Haumer  believpa  this  letter  to  be  gentiine, 
t  Tliere  arc  some  frc-=«?€o«  in  t!iu  Gdilee  at  Durham  of  the 
time  n^. 
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a  friend  in  the  world,  if  we  except  his  guardian  at    chap. 
Borne.  ^' 

In  1207,  Pope  Innocent  thus  addressed  Frederick, 
at  that  time  twelve  years  old: — *  We  congratulate 
you  on  your  being  freed  fix)m  the  custody  of  the 
unworthy.  The  wolf  said  to  the  ewe: — "I  will 
suckle  your  lamb  better  than  you  can."  Just  so 
these  men  put  aside  the  guardianship  to  which  your 
pious  mother  entrusted  you.  We  were  called  upon 
to  act  as  your  protector  both  by  your  mother's  will 
and  by  the  old  custom  of  the  Kingdom.  We  have 
often  passed  sleepless  nights,  while  defending  your 
interests.  How  often  have  letters  in  your  behalf 
wearied  the  pens  of  our  notaries,  and  dried  the 
inkstands  of  our  scribes !  How  often  have  we 
lM)stiK)ned  the  business  of  the  world  to  your  affairs ! 
We  have  spared  not  our  own  brother  or  cousins, 
wliose  toils  have  borne  good  fruit.  We  now  hope 
that  He,  tlirough  whom  kings  rule,  will  estabUsh 
your  throne,  and  give  you  courage  and  virtue,  by 
which  you  may  witlistand  your  foes  and  govern  your 
jieople  happily.  We  warn  you  to  be  guided  by 
those  faithful  counsellors  with  whom  you  now 
are.'  Walter  of  Palear  was  once  more  installed  as 
Chancellor  of  the  realm  ;  but  the  Pope  addressed  a 
stern  rebuke  to  the  Sicilian  nobles,  who  had  given  no 
aid  to  their  young  King,  when  William  Kapparon  was 
lording  it  in  the  palace  at  Palermo,  when  Diephold 
wjis  harassing  the  mainland,  and  when  the  Saracens 
were  in  fidl  rebellion. 

In  the  year  1208,  Kirhard,  the  Pope's  brother, 
aided  by  Eoffrid,  tlie  warlike  Abbot  of  Monte  Cas- 
siiio,  took  the  lead  in  rescunig  Sora  and  Eocca 
d'Arce,   two  fortresses,  perched  upon   high   rocky 
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hills,  and  thodght  to  be  impregnable,  together  with 
many  other  townsj  from  the  gi'asp  of  Conrad  von 
Mai  lei ;  the  latter  being  one  of  the  most  savage  and 
treacherous  of  those  German  tyrants  of  Italy,  who 
for  the  last  seventeen  years  had  been  tortming, 
murdering,  and  burning  at  their  pleasure.  Fre- 
derick, grateful  for  this  sei'vice,  created  Riohurd 
G)nnt  of  Sora,  and  Innocent  himself  came  to  aBsist 
at  the  ceremony  of  his  brother*s  investiture,  w^hich 
took  place  at  Fossa  Nuova.  The  new  Count  took  an 
ofttb  of  fealty  to  the  Pope  for  liis  possession.  While 
at  Sora^  Innocent  regulated  the  coinage  of  the  Cam- 
pagna.  He  refused  to  receive  the  customary  tribute 
of  provisions,  that  he  might  not  be  a  bmdeu  to  the 
various  chuiches  * 

The  same  year  he  held  a  parhament  at  San  Ger- 
mano,  which  was  attended  by  the  counts  and  barons 
of  the  Kingdom.  He  appointed  Peter  Count  of 
Celano,  his  new  convert,  and  Richard  Count  of 
Aquila,  regents  of  the  realm ;  its  peace  was  to 
be  maintained,  and  private  wars  were  forbidden 
on  pain  of  outlawry*  Two  hundred  knights  were 
to  ser^e  for  a  year  at  the  expense  of  their  feudal 
lortk,  to  preserve  peace.  They  were  to  act  as 
police,  and  were  to  be  at  the  orders  of  the  Cap- 
tains set  over  the  Kingdom.  Innocent  wrote  a 
letter  in  the  nobles,  in  which  he  regretted  that  the 
heat  of  the  summer  prevented  his  coming  into 
Apulia;  but  his  cousin,  James  the  Marshal,  and 
other  messengers,  were  charged  witli  the  execution 
of  the  new  statutes.  The  Pope  was  now  occupied 
with  a  plan  for  the  future  welfare  of  his  young  watni. 


•  Chron.  of  Fc»saa  Nuoii-a. 
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Six  years  before  this  time  he  had  proposed  to  unite  chap. 
Frederick  in  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Arragon. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  queen-dowager  of  that  king- 
dom would  bring  five  hundred  knights  to  Sicily,  to 
serve  in  the  war  against  Markwald ;  revenues  were 
to  be  assigned  her,  and  she  was  to  act  as  Frederick's 
mother,  bringing  her  daughter  with  her.  This  plan 
did  not  take  effect,  thougli  a  formal  embassy  was 
sent  to  Arragon,  and  the  Princely  pair  were  be- 
trothed. Two  years  later.  Innocent  forbade  the 
Duke  of  Brabant  to  think  of  offering  the  hand  of 
his  daughter  to  Frederick,  as  the  King  was  already 
bespoken.  In  1207,  Innocent  again  refers  to  the 
matter.  We  lind  him,  in  1208,  writing  thus  to  King 
Pedro,  who  four  years  before  had  of  his  own 
accord  acknowledged  liiinself  to  be  the  vassal  of 
Eome  : — 'What  hiziness  witliholds  you  from  car- 
rying out  your  agreement  ?  We  have  mentioned  it 
\xii\\  in  your  presence,  and  in  our  letters  to  you ; 
you  should  do  more  than  send  a  couple  of  galleys  to 
the  help  of  tlie  young  King.  You  once  seemed  to 
be  eager  for  tlie  matcli ;  you  ought  not  to  delay  it. 
Your  sister  will  liave  a  noble  Imsband,  the  offspring 
of  Emperors  and  Kings ;  he  is  of  royal  blood  botli 
by  father  and  motlier.  He  is  endowed  with  virtues 
bt»yond  his  years;  he  is  passhig  from  tlie  gate  of 
bi>yhood  into  years  of  discretion  at  a  quicker  pace 
tlian  usual,  wlience  we  may  expect  the  liappiest 
resuhs.  His  Kingdom  is  ricli  and  noble  ;  it  is  the 
navel  and  liarbour  of  other  realms ;  it  a\  ill  be  of 
advantage  to  Arragon,  and  it  is  especially  beloved  by 
us,  being  the  peculiar  possession  of  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter.  The  Bishop  of  Mazara  goes  to  you  for 
the  puri)ose  of  bringing  the  bride.  Let  your  sister 
VOL.  I.  I 
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CHAP,    travel  with    proper  attendance,   not   avoiding  ex- 

! —  pense,  as  we  trust  in  God  that  it  will  be  made  up 

1194-1212.  ^^  y^^  tenfold.'  Lmocent  also  sent  a  letter  in  the 
same  style  to  the  queen-mother,  advising  her  to 
accompany  her  daughter.  He  wrote  once  more,  in 
1208,  from  Sora  to  King  Pedro,  referring  to  the 
bride's  proposed  dowry,  and  forbidding  any  further 
delay. 

The  Pope  had  much  Sicihan  correspondence  on 
his  hands  about  this  time.  The  turbulent  Chan- 
cellor, who  had  obtained  the  mitre  of  Catania,  was 
warned  to  hold  in  reverence  his  superior,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Monreale.  But  the  great  event  of  the 
year  1209  was  Frederick's  first  entanglement  in  a 
dispute  with  Eome,  although  he  was  only  fourteen. 
He  seems  to  have  flowTi  into  a  rage  and  banished 
some  of  the  Canons  of  Palermo  cathedral,  on  account 
of  their  refusmg  to  proceed  to  a  fresh  election,  and  of 
their  making  an  appeal  to  Eome.  *  We  are  amazed,' 
remarked  Innocent,  '  at  the  conduct  of  your  advisers. 
Do  not  usurp  our  office  in  things  spiritual ;  be  con- 
tent with  the  temporal  power  which  you  hold  from 
us.  Beware  of  the  doom  of  Uzzah  and  Uzziah ;  lay 
not  hands  on  the  Ark!  It  is  quite  a  mistake  on 
your  part  to  think  that  we  confirmed  to  your  mother 
tliat  pri\^ege  concerning  appeals  to  Home  by  the 
Sicilian  clergy,  of  wliich  you  speak ;  we  refused  it 
on  her  sending  ambassadors  to  us.  Do  you  perse- 
vere in  your  reverence  for  Eome,  and  recall  the 
Canons.' 

It  is  said  that  Sancia,  the  queen-dowager  of 
Arragon,  claimed  tlie  crown  of  Sicily  for  her  second 
son  Fernando,  then  in  holy  orders,  in  the  event  of  Fre- 
derick's dying  witliout  leaving  issue  by  lier  daughter 
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Constance.*  Perhaps  this  union,  so  earnestly  de-  ^^f^- 
sired  by  Innocent,  was  so  long  deferred,  owing  to 
the  unwillingness  of  the  lady  to  take  the  place  of 
her  younger  sister,  and  to  marry  a  boy  at  least  ten 
years  her  junior.  She  had  already  been  the  bride 
of  Emmerich,  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  had  borne 
him  a  son  in  the  year  1204,  at  a  time  when  Frede- 
rick, her  proposed  second  husband,  was  only  nine 
years  old.  But,  by  the  spring  of  1209,  all  obstacles 
to  the  Arragonese  alliance  were  removed.  Constance 
sailed  to  Palermo,  attended  by  her  brother  Alfonso, 
Count  of  Provence,  and  by  many  Catalan  and  Pro- 
vencal kniglits.  The  wedding  took  place  probably 
in  May,  amidst  the  greatest  rejoicings.  But  these 
were  rudely  internipted  by  the  death  of  Count 
Alfonso  and  several  other  knights,  owing  to  the 
badness  of  the  air,  which  brought  on  a  fever. f  The 
young  couple,  ckiven  from  Palenno,  visited  Catania, 
Mesftina,  and  Ccfalu :  and  Frederick  took  advantage 
of  the  presence  of  five  hundred  foreign  knights,  to 
esUibhsh  his  authority  over  all  the  country  between 
Palenno  and  Mes:5ina,;|; 

In  the  next  year,  1210,  Frederick  was  once  more 
in  disgrace  at  Rome.  His  Queen,  a  very  resolute  lady, 
who  had  seen  something  of  the  world,  had  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  deceitful  character  of  his  Chancellor, 
and  had  caused  the  banishment  of  that  officer  from 
('ourt.§  Walter's  old  shortcomings  seem  to  have 
l)een  completely  overlooked  by  Innocent.  The  Pope 
thus  addressed  the  King:  —  'As  you  are  now  past 
childhood,   you    should  put   away   childish    things. 

•  Zurita.  f  Gianonc,  Istoria  Civile. 

J  Fran.  Pipin.  §  Breve  Chronicon  Vaticanum. 
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CHAP.  The  greater  the  dangers  which  threaten  your  King- 
^'  dom,  the  more  \igorously  ought  you  to  strive,  in 
1194-1212.  order  to  avoid  them.  You  should  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  your  different  courtiers.  The  Bishop 
of  Catania,  Chancellor  of  the  realm,  has  been  your 
guardian  hitherto,  and  has  undergone  many  toils 
and  sorrows  in  your  behalf.  But  now,  forgetftd  of 
his  services,  you  take  no  notice  of  him.  Be  not 
surprised,  if  the  other  nobles  of  the  Kingdom  fall  off 
from  you.  What  has  followed  his  retirement  shoidd 
teach  you  tlie  folly  of  your  conduct.  Where  now 
are  the  men  who  told  you,  liars  as  they  were,  that  if 
the  Chancellor  should  be  dismissed,  you  would  gain 
many  adlierents  ?  We  have  to  think,  not  only  of 
you,  but  of  the  Roman  Churcli,  which  is  even  at  this 
moment,  steadily  opposing  the  Emperor  in  your 
behalf.  Therefore,  recall  the  Cliancellor  forthwith, 
and  take  his  advice  henceforth ;  let  no  one  assail 
him,  or  we  shall  take  it  as  an  outrage  done  to  our- 
selves.' Frederick  did  not  obey  the  Pope's  haughty 
commands,  for  the  name  of  Walter  of  Palear  occurs 
no  longer  in  the  Eoyal  edicts.  Innocent  addressed  a 
letter  in  the  same  year  to  Queen  Constance,  wherein 
he  confirmed  by  his  Apostohc  authority  the  grant  of 
many  towns,  made  to  her  by  her  new  husband. 
They  seem  in  part  to  have  formed  the  usual  dowry 
of  Sicihan  Queens.  One  of  them  was  Taormina, 
together  with  all  the  honour  of  Monte  San  Angelo 
in  Apulia.  Early  in  the  year  1212,  she  gave  birth 
to  Frederick's  first-bom  son,  who  received  the  name 
of  Henry.  The  infant  was  very  soon  afterwards 
crowned  at  Palermo,  and  adopted  as  his  father's 
associate  in  the  Kingdom. 

Although  Frederick  had   from  the  time   of  his 
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birth  little  or  no  authority  over  Apulia,  he   had     chap. 
dealings  of  various  kinds  with  the  different  churches 
of  that  country.  The  great  seer,  Abbot  Joachim,  came 
to  the  Court  at  Palermo  in  1200,  and  obtained  leave 
to  build  a  refuge  for  the  brethren  of  his  monastery 
in  that  part  of  the  Sila  which  adjoins  Cosenza,  where 
the  pass  is  choked  up  by  the  winter  snows.      Six 
years  later,  Joachim's  successor    in  the   Abbey  of 
Flora  obtained   a    confirmation  of   the    privileges 
granted  to  that  foundation  by  Frederick's  parents. 
Pope  Innocent  afterwards  gave  a  decision  in  fiivour 
of  the  Church  of  Flora  against  some  rival  monks,  on 
the  ground  that  Frederick,  whose  grant  was  called 
in   question,   had   at   that  time  been  in  the  grasp 
of   William   Kapparon,   and   that   the    Royal    seal 
must  therefore  have   been  improperly  iLsed.      The 
Church  of  Salerno,  where  lay  the  bones  of  St.  Mat- 
thew and  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh,  was  taken 
under  the  Royal  protection,  and  no  stratigot  or  count 
was  allowed  to  meddle  with  its  possessions.     The 
Archbishop  had  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the 
Germans,   and   had   been   borne  off  to  an  Alpine 
prison. 

Frederick  granted  a  bath  at  Amalfi,  which  had 
come  into  his  hands,  to  Manso,  the  brother  of  the 
Cardinal  of  St  Marcellus.  He  afterwards,  when  on 
his  way  to  Rome,  handed  over  his  ruinous  chapel  at 
Amalfi  to  the  same  dignitary,  permitting  him  to  use 
its  endowments  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  canon- 
ries  and  almshouses.  He  ftirther  allowed  the  Car- 
dinal a  yearly  revenue  of  1000  gold  tarens  for  the 
new  foundation.  The  King  made  large  grants  of 
wood  from  his  forests  near  Maddalone  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  the  church  and  other  buildings  of 
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CHAP.     Monte   Vergine,   professing   with  unusual    warmth 

! —  his   devotion   to   the   Mother  of  the   Saviour.     In 

another  instrument,  he  took  the  Abbot  and  brethren 
of  that  monastery  imder  liis  special  protection,  en- 
dowing it  with  lands  and  villeins,  to  the  glory  of 
the  Queen  of  Virgins.  Balsamo,  the  Abbot  of  Cava, 
another  of  the  great  southern  monasteries,  well 
known  to  modem  travellers  from  its  picturesque 
situation,  obtained  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
vassals  of  his  lands,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  King  s 
stratigot  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Salerno.  The 
Bishop  of  Ascoli  had  his  see  on  the  border  between 
the  Empire  and  the  Kingdom  ;  Frederick  confirmed 
him  in  those  of  his  possessions  which  lay  in  the 
latter  realm,  though  the  King  afterwards  found  the 
Bishop's  successors  troublesome  neighbours.  Fur- 
ther to  the  south,  the  men  of  Pescara  were  forbidden 
to  annoy  the  Abbot  of  St.  Clement ;  Frederick  hoped 
to  settle  all  differences  on  his  coming  among  them 
in  person. 

The  Archbishopric  of  Bari  was  held  in  1207  by  an 
illustrious  man,  Berard  of  Castaca,  who  was  the  most 
loyal  of  all  Frederick's  ApiUian  subjects,  and  who 
lived  to  attend  tlie  death-bed  of  his  master.  The 
King  made  his  first  grant  to  this  good  prelate  in 
1209,  wherein  he  refers  to  the  long  and  faithful  ser- 
vices already  rendered  to  him  by  Berard.  A  year 
later,  the  Archbishop  had  a  grant  of  the  empty  space 
around  the  walls  of  Bari,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
granaries  and  houses,  as  his  church  required  fresh 
buildings  for  its  stores.  Frederick  bestowed  privileges 
on  the  monasteries  of  Gualdo  and  Scolcola ;  those  of 
tlie  vassals  who  enjoyed  common  of  pasture  on  the 
Eoyal  domains  were  allowed  right  of  way  for  their 
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beasts  by  day  or  night  The  reapers  and  husband-  chap. 
men  of  the  monasteries  were  not  to  be  molested ; 
and  nothing  deposited  in  the  sacred  buildings  was  to 
be  meddled  with  by  the  King's  officials,  unless  it 
belonged  to  enemies  or  traitors  to  the  crown.  The 
see  of  Furcone  was  not  destined  to  a  long  existence, 
yet  a  castle  and  hamlet  were  given  to  it.  Sibylla, 
the  Queen  of  Tancred,  had  bestowed  certain  lands 
on  the  Archbishop  of  Taranto ;  the  gift  had  been 
ratified  by  Sibylla's  enemies,  the  parents  of  Frede- 
rick ;  and  it  was  confirmed  by  the  youth  himself 
in  1210. 

The  religious  foundations  in  Sicily,  being  under 
the  King's  o\vti  eye,  were  favoured  at  least  as  much 
as  those  in  Apulia.  In  1200,  the  Eoyal  child 
thanked  the  Canons  of  Palermo  for  services  rendered 
at  his  utmost  need  (the  grant  is  dated  a  few  months 
after  the  defeat  of  Markwakl),  and  for  their  prayers 
in  behalf  of  the  souls  of  Frederick's  father  and 
mother,  whose  bodies  were  lying  in  the  cathedral  of 
Palenno.  The  Canons  had  paid  mucli  money  into 
his  treasur}' ;  he  therefore  gave  them  the  land  of 
Sabuco,  the  revenues  of  which  were  to  be  shared 
amonj/  them,  and  were  not  to  be  touched  by  tlieir 
Archbi.sliop.  Thinking  he  had  not  yet  done  enough 
for  them,  Frederick  granted  tliem,  seven  years  later, 
a  mill  standing  on  a  stream  in  the  Saracen  coimtry, 
called  the  Kadi's  mill,  and  allowed  them  to  keep  a 
\xjai  for  the  puiix)se  of  fishing  in  the  harbour  of 
Palenno,  which  was  to  pay  no  duty.  lie  added  two 
now  prebends  to  the  cathedral  in  1210,  each  with  a 
yearly  endowment  of  300  tanMis,  to  be  derived  from 
the  tunny  fishery.  The  chapter  would  then  consist 
of  twenty-two  Canons.  Frederick,  a  year  later,  highly 
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CHAP,     praised  Parisio,  the  Archbishop-elect  of  Palermo,  for 
his  loyalty  to  the  King's  late  parents  ;  and  referring 
to  his  own  anointing  and  coronation  in  the  noble 
cathedral,  says  that  as  it  is  the  first  church  in  the 
Kingdom,  it  ought  hkewise  to  be  the  wealthiest.    He 
therefore  grants  to  it  all  the  Jews  of  Palermo,  pre- 
sent and  future,  and  all  the  profits  fi:om  the  dyeing 
trade,  two  sources  of  revenue  which  had  before  be- 
longed to  the  crown.     In  the  same  year,  Parisio  got 
for  his  church  the  tithes  of  the  tunny  fishery,  to  be 
received  in   kind,  not  in  money,  as  before.     In  a 
later  charter,  Frederick  granted  to  his  mother  church 
29,200  tarens  a  year,  besides  com  from  the  harbour, 
and  flagons  of  pure  must  from  the  Eoyal  vineyards. 
There  was  to  be  a  special  dole  of  alms  to  the  church 
on  the  anniversaries  of  all  the  Kings  of  Sicily,  from 
Eoger  downwards,    and  on  the   great  ecclesiastical 
feasts  ;  the  old  grants  were  confirmed,  and  no  med- 
dling was  allowed,  under  threat  of  a  severe  penalty, 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  over  wills,  mar- 
riages,  and  the  unlucky  Jews.      Elias,  one  of  the 
Canons,  a  great  favourite,  had  a  grant  of  half  a  vine- 
yard held  under  the  crown  by  Ibrahim,  a  Saracen. 
As  to  the  burghers  of  Palermo,  who  had  stood  finn, 
as  Frederick  says,  when  others  were  wavering,  they 
were  allowed  to  bring  their  wares  and  property  in 
and  out  of  the  gates,  without  paying  any  toll.   There 
was  a  duty  of  two  per  cent,   and  one  per  cent,  on 
foreign  produce,  depending  on  whether  it  came  in 
great  or  small  quantities.      A  small  tax  was  also 
levied    on  wine   and    oil.     The   Palermitans  were 
allowed  to  pasture  their  cattle,  and  to  cut  wood,  in 
the  Royal  domains.     Various  churches  and  monas- 
teries in  the  capital  were  highly  favoured. 
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Monreale  was  not  far  from  Palermo.     The  Arch-     chap. 

V, 

bishop  Caro  had  long  been   at  variance   with   his 


Canons;  the  King,  aided  by  Cardinal  Gerard,  the  ^^^*~^^^^- 
Legate,  made  peace  between  the  disputants,  in 
order,  as  he  said,  that  the  Cliurch  in  question,  which 
was  the  work  of  kings,  might  not  perish.  Caro  was 
allowed  to  seize  the  refractory  Moslem  vassals  of  his 
see,  wherever  he  could  take  them,  even  in  Palermo 
itself ;  and  this  permission  was  often  repeated.  lie 
might  also  confer  upon  whomsoever  he  pleased 
the  goods  of  persons  bomid  to  defend  his  church,  if 
these  men  neglected  their  duty.  He  might  hold  his 
courts  in  Palermo,  and  might  enter  and  quit  that 
city  toll  free  ;  liis  vassals  of  Monreale  had  the  like 
privik'ge. 

Frederick,  when  six  years  old,  granted  Calatabiano 
to  tlie  see  of  Messina,  which  had  been  much  cherished 
by  his  gmndfather  lloger,  and  by  his  father  Henr3\ 
In  1211,  Berard,  its  Arolibishop,  was  rewardc^d  for 
having  been  hivish  of  liis  treasures  and  for  having 
endangercxl  his  pei-son  in  the  King's  ser\'ice,  by  a 
grant  of  the  lloyal  garden  at  ]Messina  and  of  a  tenth 
of  the  harbour  dues,  besides  many  villages.  The 
Chancellor  Walter  gave  so  goixl  a  report  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  Mes^nese  in  11 U9,  to  which  he  himself 
could  bear  witness,  that  a  charter  was  bestowed  upon 
them,  giving  them  perfect  freedom  of  traffic  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Kingdom.  A  like  privilege 
was  granted  to  the  men  of  Ti-apani.  Orso,  the 
Bishop  of  Girgenti,  prociu'ed  two  grants  for  his  see. 
Roger,  the  Bishop  of  Catania,  had  in  1200  a  con- 
finnation  of  cerUiin  rights  which  Adehtsia,  the 
Countess  of  Ademo,  Frederick's  cousin,  had  con- 
ferred upon  the  bishopric.      Its  mitre  was  bestowed 
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CHAP,  upon  Walter  of  Palear,  the  crafty  Chancellor,  after 
the  Poi)e  had  turned  him  out  of  the  see  of  Palermo. 
The  Bisliop  was  much  harassed  by  two  turbulent 
neighbours,  tlie  Counts  of  Pagano  and  Parisio,  who 
even  ventured  to  bear  arms  against  the  King  himself. 
They  were  pronounced  rebels,  and  part  of  their  con- 
fiscated estates  was  given  to  the  Church  of  Catania, 
at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  and  chapter,  to  make 
good  losses  sustained.  The  Bishop  of  Patti  was 
rewarded  for  his  loan  in  the  year  1200  by  a  gift  of 
some  lands,  wliich  had  been  held  by  two  traitors  in 
succession,  one  being  a  Pisan.  The  Bishop  of  Cefalu 
held  a  gi-ant  of  tlie  dues  of  that  port,  and  of  certain 
tenements  besides.  Frederick  was  depicted  in  mosaic 
on  the  walls  of  this  catliedral  as  addressing  its  Prelate 
thus : — '  Go  to  Cairo  and  Damascus,  and  question  the 
sons  of  Saladin,  and  speak  my  words  boldly,  that 
you  may  be  the  better  able  to  reform  the  state  of 
the  men.'  The  King  took  advantage  of  the  Bishop's 
absence  on  this  eastern  embassy  to  remove  fh>m 
Cefalu  to  Palermo  two  porphyry  tombs,  which  had 
been  placed  in  the  cathedral  by  King  Eoger.  The 
Bishop,  on  his  return,  excommunicated  the  King; 
and  peace  was  only  restored  in  1215,  on  the  payment 
of  a  sum  of  money.*  The  men  of  Calatagirona 
were  excused  100  of  the  250  sailors  which  they  had 
been  of  old  bound  to  supply,  so  loyal  had  been  their 
behaviour  during  the  troubles.  The  great  military 
Brotherhoods  were  highly  favoured.  William  of 
Orleans,  the  preceptor  of  the  Templars  in  Sicily, 
procured  a  grant  of  a  village  for  their  house  at 
Messina.     He  also  obtained  a  boat  at  Lentini  for  the 

•  Roccho  Pirri. 
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iwe  of  the  Order,  and  had  leave  to  carry  water  through     chap. 


V. 


a  pipe  into  a  reservoir,  tliere  to  preserve  fish.  The 
house  of  the  Templars  at  Aidone  was  excused  a  ^^^^^ 
tribute  of  grain.  The  HospiUdlers  were  taken  under 
the  especial  protection  of  the  King ;  they  had  fiiU 
leave  to  come  and  go  in  all  places  throughout  the 
realm;  their  house  at  Messina  was  freed  from  all 
vassalage,  and  the  j)ious  were  encouraged  to  endow 
it  in  their  last  wills.  The  goods  and  persons  of  the 
knights  were,  moreover,  protected  from  insult. 

But  there  was  a  third  Order  which  had  peculiar 
claims   on   a  Ilohenstaufen   prince,   and  in  which 
Frederick  always  through  life  found  his  best  friends. 
The  Teutonic  Order  of  St.  Mary  in  Jerusalem  had 
been  founded  a  veiy  few  years  before  Frederick's 
birth  by  his  uncle  and  namesake,  who  led  the  com- 
rades of   Barbarossa  to  the  siege  of  Acre.     This 
brotlierhood  devoted  itself  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
Germans,  who  suffered  from  tlie  neglect  of  the  elder 
Orders,  recruited  as  these  institutions  were  for  the 
most  part   from   France.      Frederick's   father  had 
fostereil   the  new  foundation,  and  his  son  proved 
himself  its  steady  friend.      When  but  seven  years 
old  he  confirmed  the  grants  of  his  pai'ents  to  the 
Teutonic  house  at  Palenno,  bestowing  upon  it  further 
privileges.     Another  house  which  the  Order  had  at 
Barletta  was  endowed  with  lands  near  the  famous 
plain  of  Canna},  close  to  the  bridge  over  the  classic 
Aiifidu**.      This  house  had  also  the  right  of  self- 
jurisdiction.     Li  120r>,  lands  adjoining  the  wall  of 
Talenno,  in  a  pkce  calle<l  Alza,  were  given  by  the 
King  to  the  Teutonic  Order ;  Gerard,  its  master,  a 
man  of  approved  hospitaUty  and  zeal,  was  allowed  a 
boat ;  no  liarbour-master  was  to  meddle  with  this 
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CHAP,     bark,  or  with  the  nets  of  the  brethren.     In  1206, 

'. Frederick  bestowed  upon  the  Order  the  village  of 

1194-1212.  Xussano,  lying  between  Salerno  and  Eboli  ;  the 
knights  were  to  have  self-jurisdiction,  except  in 
criminal  cases  involving  loss  of  Hfe  or  limb. 

Frederick's  authority,  as  we  have  akeady  said, 
was  at  this  time  confined  to  Sicily.  His  possessions 
on  the  mainland  were  being  overrun  by  an  hereditary 
foe,  whom  the  Pope  was  unable  to  control.  During 
the  ten  years  that  followed  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VI.,  Germany  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  two 
rival  claimants — Philip  of  Hohenstaufen,  Frederick's 
uncle,  and  Otho  of  Brunswick, —  the  former  being 
favoured  by  France  and  by  the  greater  part  of  Ger- 
many, the  latter  by  England  and  by  the  Pope. 
Philip  was  murdered  at  Bamberg,  when  just  on  the 
eve  of  complete  success ;  Otho,  in  consequence, 
descended  the  Alps  in  security,  and  was  crowned 
Emperor  at  Rome  by  Pope  Innocent  in  1209.  But 
Otho  proved  as  hard  to  manage  as  any  of  the  old 
Franconian  or  Suabian  Kaisers.  He  refused  to  give 
up  to  the  Church  the  lands  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
which  for  the  last  hundred  years  had  been  a  vexed 
question  between  the  Popes  and  Emperors.  Although 
he  had  taken  an  oath  at  his  coronation  that  he  would 
not  wrong  the  young  King  of  Sicily,  he  could  not 
withstand  the  invitations  addressed  to  him  by  those 
obstinate  rebels,  Peter  the  Count  of  Celano,  and 
Diephold  the  German  Count  of  Acerra.  In  1210 
Otho  entered  Frederick's  dominions  by  way  of 
Rieti.  He  was  soon  master  of  Capua  and  Salerno, 
which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  two 
Counts.  He  bestowed  on  Diephold  the  Duchy  of 
Spoleto,  which  the  Pope  looked  upon  as  his  own 
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fief.  The  new  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino  went  forth  chap. 
to  meet  Otho,  much  against  tlie  will  of  the  monks  ; 
the  lands  of  the  Abbey  were  in  consequence  un- 
hanned  Aquino  held  out  against  tlie  Germans, 
under  the  command  of  Thomas  and  its  otlier  lords 
—  the  most  loyal  of  the  continental  nobles.  Naples 
surrendered  to  Otho,  and  was  therefore  excommu- 
nicated by  its  Archbishop,  in  obedience  to  a  stringent 
onler  from  the  Lateran.  The  Emperor  wintered  at 
Capua,  where  he  busied  himself  in  constructing 
machines,  to  be  employed  against  Aversa  and  other 
refnictor}^  towns.* 

In  November  of  this  year  (1210)  Innocent,  pro- 
voked beyond  all  patience  at  the  rebellious  career 
of  his  old  ally,  after  quoting  the  text,  '  It  repents 
me  that  1  made  maii,'f  excommunicated  Otho,  and 
absolved  the  Emperor's  subjects  from  theh-  oatli^ 
Great  was  the  confusion  introduced  into  Itahan^ 
politics  when  it  was  seen  that  the  Pope,  the  natural 
head  of  the  Guelf  party,  and  the  Emperor,  the  head 
of  the  house  of  Guelf,  were  ranged  on  opposite  sides. 
Some  ItaUan  cities  preferred  the  name  to  the  prin- 
ciple ;  others  the  principle  to  the  name.;}:  Thus  Milan 
resolved  to  cleave  to  any  one  who  was  detested  by 
her  Ilohsnstaufen  foes ;  she  left  the  side  of  the  Pope, 
her  natural  ally,  and,  having  first  taken  up  arms  in 
behalf  of  Otho,  ^he  five  years  later  pleaded  his 
cau.se  in  the  great  Lateran  Council.  On  the  other 
hand,  Pisa,  the  coastant  foe  of  Innocent,  took  the 
|)art  of  the  Emperor,  even  though  he  bore  the  name 

•  Chron.  of  Fossa  Niiova. 
t  Soe  liiH  letter  to  tlie  Arclibisliop  of  Ravenna. 
X  I  must  n*mark  that  the  name  Guelf  wan  not  at  this  time  ap- 
plied to  a  i)olitical  party,  except  in  Tuscany. 
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CHAP,  of  Guelf :  she  sent  forty  galleys  to  the  isle  of 
Procida,  to  co-operate  with  Otho  ;  and  was  ready  to 
aid  him,  just  as  she  had  once  aided  his  enemy 
Henry  VI.,  in  achieving  the  conquest  of  Sicily.* 
Still  further,  Azzo,  the  Marquis  of  Este,  a  far-seeing 
statesman  who  two  years  before  had  become  lord 
of  Ferrara,  disregarding  the  fact  that  he  and  the 
Emperor  were  both  descended  from  the  same  Guelf 
stock,  forsook  the  cause  of  Otho,  and  placed  himself 
at  the  orders  of  the  Church. 

By  the  autmnn  of  the  year  1211,  Otho  had  over- 
run all  Apuha  and  a  great  part  of  Calabria-f  He 
disdained  the  offers  of  his  boyish  rival,  who  en- 
gaged to  abdicate  his  paternal  inheritance  and  to  pay 
much  gold  and  silver,  if  only  left  in  peaceable  pos- 
session of  Sicily.  J  It  seems  sti-ange  that  the  South- 
ern Italians,  who  had  for  the  last  twenty  years 
undergone  much  at  the  liands  of  German  masters, 
should  welcome  another  Teutonic  invader.  The 
Bishop  of  Melli,  a  man  of  infamous  character,  was  a 
warmer  ]:)artis4Ui  of  Otlio  tlian  any  other  Apulian 
prelate  ;  he  liad  embraced  the  Emperor's  cause  just 
after  taking  an  oath  to  Frederick ;  he  was  afterwards 
deposed  by  the  Pope.  Another  Prelate,  he  of  Sor- 
rento, carried  over  liis  dependants  to  Otho  and  dared 
to  celebrate  mass  after  tlie  excommunication  of  his 
city.§  Frederick  was  trembhng  at  Palermo,  and 
had  a  galley  moored  under  the  walls  of  liis  palace, 
to  fly  in  tlie  event  of  Otho's  success.  ||  But  before 
the  German  could  complete  his  conquest  by  crossing 

•  Cliron.  of  Pisa. 

t  Chron.  of  Fossa  Xuova.  J  Ann.  Admunt. 

§  Innocent's  letters  for  1212  and  1213. 

II  Albert  von  Bcham. 
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over  into  Sicily  and  leading  away  captive  the  King     chap. 
of  the  priests  (so  Frederick   was   called),  he  was 
forced  to  hurry  back  into  his  native  land,  where  his 
prospects  were  becoming  gloomy.      The  Archbishop 
of  Mayence,  who  had  already  proclaimed  throughout 
Gennany  the  excommunication  of  Otho,  the  Prelates 
of  Magdeburg  and  Treves,  the  King  of  Bohemia,  the 
Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  and  the  Dukes  of  Austria, 
Bavaria,  and  Saxony,  none  of  whom  had  ever  borne 
any  great  love  to  Otho,  now  took  advantage  of  the 
Kaiser's  quarrel  with  his  old  patron  Innocent     They  \ 
planned  nothing  less  than  the  transfer  of  the  Empire  [ 
from  the  intruding  house  of  Guelf  back  to  the  old  ) 
Ilohenstaufen  line,  which  had  ruled  Germany  for  " 
sixty  glorious  years  before  the  Pontificate  of  Lmo- 
cent,  and  the  late  civil  ware  consequent  thereon. 
This   plan  was   formed   at   Xuremberg,  where  the 
Princes  met  in  the  October  of  1211,  branded  Otho 
as  a  heretic,  and  resolved  on  the  election  of  young 
Frederick  of  Sicily.     The  instrument,  drawn  up  by 
the  worthy  Germans,  nms  thus,  in  a  truly  national  : 
key  :  — *  God  Almighty,  seeing  by  Adam's  fall  that  I 
mankind  would  abuse  free  will,  and  would  become* 
involved  in  the  nets  of  contentions,  set  up  the  Iloly} 
Komau  Empire,  that  its  Lord,  like  a  God  on  earth,| 
mijrht  rule  kings  and  nations,  and  maintain  peace 
and  justice.     After  the  Greek  Emperors  ceased  to 
do  their  duty,  Holy  Mother  Church  and  the  Roman 
Senate  and  [)eople,  recalling  the  said  Empire,  trans- 
planted its  r(K)t  into  mighty  Gennany,  that  this  do- 
minion might  be  ])ropped  up  by  our  stately  princes, 
our  vigorous  knights,  and  our  most  brave  warrioi's. 
The  Empire   without   a   head    is  like  a  ship  in  a 
stonn  without  a  master  pilot.     IIen.»sic*s  are  spring-  ^ 
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CHAP,     ing  up,  and  the  universal  Church  is  being  harassed. 
Bees  are  scattered,  when  they  lose  their  queen ;  so 
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The  sun  is  echpsed  ;  the  world  needs  an  Emperor  to 
check  disorders.  The  nations  have  cried  aloud  to 
God,  who  has  awoke  from  sleep  and  bethought  him 
of  the  Empire.  He  has  inspired  us,  tlie  Princes  of 
Germany  who  have  the  right  of  election,  to  draw 
nigh  to  the  throne,  and*  to  meet  together  in  one 
place,  as  is  our  duty. ,  We  have  been  each  of  us  ex- 
amined as  to  liis  will ;  we  have  invoked  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  gone  through  all  customary  rites ;  we 
have  all  in  common  turned  our  eyes  to  the  illustrious 
lord,  the  Ejng  of  Germany  and  Sicily,  the  Duke  of 
Suabia,  as  being  worthy  of  the  honour.  Though 
yomig  hi  years,  he  is  old  in  character ;  though  his 
person  is  not  full  grown,  his  mind  has  been  by 
Nature  wonderfully  endowed  ;  he  exceeds  the  com- 
mon measure  of  his  equals ;  he  is  blest  with  virtues 
before  his  day,  as  becomes  one  of  the  true  blood  of 
that  august  stock,  the  Cajsars  of  Germany,  who  have 
ever  been  unsparing  of  their  treasures  and  persons, 
in  order  to  increase  the  honour  and  might  of  the 
Empire  and  the  happiness  of  their  loyal  subjects.' 

Sucli  was  the  rej)ort  of  yomig  Frederick  that  had 
penetrated  beyond  the  Alps,  and  had  directed  the 
attention  of  the  German  Electoi^s  to  the  only  sur- 
viving heir  male  of  the  Hohenstaufen  line.  He 
had  already  come  under  their  notice,  having,  as 
Duke  of  Suabia,  granted  privileges  to  the  monas- 
teries of  Tennebach  and  Salem.  The  Teutonic 
Order  must  also  have  been  loud  in  liis  praise. 
The  Electors  resolved  forthwith  to  open  a  communi- 
cation with  their  future  lord.      Two  brave  Suabian 
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knights  undertook  the  hard  task  of  traversing  Italy    chap. 

and  gaining  the  consent  of  Pope  Innocent  and  King  ! — 

Frederick  to  the  intended  change.  Henry  von  "®*-^2^^ 
Neifen  stayed  behind  in  Lombardy,  to  prepare  the 
old  Imperialist  cities  for  the  expected  coming  of 
their  Sicilian  lord ;  Anselm  von  Justingen  travelled 
on  to  Eome,  where  he  won  over  both  Pope  and 
people  to  the  side  of  the  proposed  Emperor.  He 
then  laid  the  tempting  bait  of  the  Imperial  crown 
before  the  King  at  Palermo.  Many  difficulties 
arose;  Queen  Constance  besought  her  young  hus- 
band not  to  leave  her;  the  SiciUan  nobles,  who 
looked  with  natural  distrust  upon  anything  that 
came  from  Germany,  seconded  the  queen's  en- 
treaties. But  Frederick  had  now  a  successor  to  his 
Sicilian  realm ;  tlic  proposed  adventure  was  of  the 
kind  most  likely  to  allure  a  young  and  daring 
knight ;  and  he  made  ready  for  his  voyage  to  Ger- 
many.* 


•Urspcrg. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

A.D.  1212— A.D.  1220. 

•  Te  caede  gaudentes  Sicambri 
Compositb  yenerantur  armis.* 

HORACB. 

CHAP.     TIEEDERICK'S  removal  from  Palermo  to  the  seat 
J-     of  his  Hohenstaufen  forefathers  was  soon  to  be 


1212-1220. 


carried  out.  But  the  authorities  at  the  Lateran  de- 
manded guarantees  for  his  future  good  behaviour. 
The  Cardinal  of  St.  Theodore,  who  was  Legate  in 
Sicily,  received  Frederick's  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
Pope,  in  consideration  of  the  grant  of  the  Kingdom 
made  long  before  to  its  youthful  possessor.* 

Innocent,  indeed,  seems  at  this  time  to  have  taken 
all  possible  precautions  for  keeping  the  Emperor- 
elect  steady  in  his  allegiance  to  Kome.  He  exacted 
three  oaths  from  the  boy  at  Messina,  in  February 
1212.  By  the  first,  Frederick  vowed  obedience  to 
the  Holy  See ;  by  the  second,  he  acknowledged  that 
he  owed  his  hfe  and  his  realm  to  Innocent,  and  pro- 
mised on  that  account  to  be  more  devout  than  any 
of  his  pious  predecessors  at  Palermo.  He  under- 
took to  go  to  Kome,  to  profess  himself  in  pubHc  the 
Pope's  vassal  for  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  to  pay  a 
yearly  tribute  of  1000  golden  schifati.    By  the  third 

*  See  the  letters  for  1245. 
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oath,  Frederick  agreed  to  Innocent's  innovation  as  chap. 
regarded  elections  to  Sicilian  sees.  The  chapter  was 
to  choose  the  bishop,  and  the  King  was  bound  to 
give  his  assent.*  The  prelate  was  not  to  enter  upon 
his  functions  until  the  Pope  had  confirmed  him  in 
his  ofiice. 

A  charter,  granted  to  Caro  the  Archbishop  of 
Monreiile,  in  the  same  month  of  February,  is  the 
first  in  which  Frederick  styles  himself  Emperor  of 
the  Eomans  Elect  We  may  conjecture,  that  he  was 
not  allowed  by  his  guardian  to  assume  this  new  title 
until  the  threefold  security,  just  mentioned,  had  been 
given  to  Eome.  In  March,  he  grants  to  another  of 
his  Archbishops,  Luke  of  Cosenza,  all  the  Jews  in 
that  city,  who  seem  to  have  had  the  dyeing  trade  in 
their  hands.  Frederick  hopes  that  they  may  per- 
chance arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  Gospel  truth,  by 
becoming  the  servants  of  the  Church.  At  this  period, 
we  search  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  those  Uberal 
opinions  which  the  Sicilian  Prince  professed  towards 
the  end  of  his  hfe.  As  yet,  he  shows  no  scandalous 
toleration  to  any  of  liis  misbelieving  subjects,  al- 
though it  was  to  them  that  he  owed  a  part  of  his 
educiition. 

Frederick  was  now  to  exchange  the  sunny  South 
for  the  bleak  North.  About  the  middle  of  Miirch 
1212,  he  set  forth  >vith  a  few  chosen  comrades  on 
his  daring  adventure.  From  Palermo  he  sailed  to 
Gaeta,  where  he  remained  a  montli,  and  was  met  by 
the  Coimt  of  Fondi  and  the  lords  of  Aquino.  He 
again  took  sliip,  and  reached  Eome  in  April  Here 
he  was  received  with  due  honours  by  all  classes ; 

♦  Cui  requisitum  a  nobis  proehcn*  dcboamuR  aasonHum. 
K  2 
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CHAP.  Azzo  of  Este  and  Peter  Traversaro,  the  representa- 
tives of  Ferrara  and  Ravenna,  followed  by  many  other 
Northern  nobles,  had  come  to  greet  their  future  Em- 
peror.* Still,  a  few  murmurs  were  raised  by  the 
Eomans  of  Otho's  party.  They  contrasted  Innocent's 
young  Sicihan  candidate  for  the  Empire  with  the 
stalwart  Brunswicker,  who  had  ridden  through  their 
city  in  triumph  only  three  years  before.  Was  a 
Thersites  to  be  preferred  to  a  Hercules,  a  dwarf  to  a 
giant,  a  Pygmy  to  a  German  ?  Frederick's  stature 
was  so  short,  that  he  must  be  either  a  child  or  a 
dwarf ;  in  either  case  he  was  unfit  for  the  Empire. 
The  Papal  party  allowed  that  their  lay  champion 
was  small ;  still  he  was  bigger  than  many  who  were 
neither  children  nor  dwarfs.f 

Frederick  now  for  the  first  time  saw  his  guardian, 
Pope  Innocent,  face  to  face.  It  was  the  meeting  of 
the  two  greatest  Itahans  of  the  century,  the  two 
most  renowned  leaders  of  their  respective  parties. 
The  future  head  of  the  GhibelUnes  knelt  before  the 
mighty  head  of  the  Guelfs.  The  Pope,  the  spiritual 
conqueror  of  the  world,  aided  with  money  and  advice 
one  who  was  to  become  the  most  powerful  temporal 
Prince  on  earth,  and  the  wearer  of  many  distinct 

•  Chron.  Placentiniim. 

"j"  Carmen  de  destitutione  Othonis,  in  Leibnitz. 
This  takes  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  Pope  and  Rome. 

*  Sed  in  Fredericum 

Replico.     Nemo  negat  quin  ille  brevissimus ;  ergo 

Aiit  puer  aut  nanus. — 

Vult  onus  Alcidffi  Thersites  ferre,  gigantis 

Nanus,  Teutonici  Pygmceus.' 
Innocent  answers,  that  Frederick  is 
*  Revera  parvus,  nee  vero  brevissimus ;  immo 

Phiribus  est  major,  qui  nee  pueri  neque  nani 

Sunt.' 
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crowns.     The  man  of  the  present  saw  before  him     chap. 
the  man  of  the  future,  though  Innocent  little  guessed 


what  a  future  it  was  that  awaited  the  lad  of  seven-  ^'-^^^^^2^- 
teen,  now  all   complaisance   to   the  claims  of  the 
Papacy,  and  content,  in  token  of  vassalage,  to  place 
his  hands  within  those  of  the  Holy  Father.* 

This  Pope  certainly  was  never  guilty  of  a  greater  « l^ 
blunder  than  when  he  allowed  his  hatred  of  Otho 
to  airry  him  over  to  the  Hohenstaufen  party.     The 
election  of  Frederick  to  the  Koman  Empire,  ap- 
proved of  by  Innocent,  was  fated  to  give   rise  to 
the  greatest  struggle  ever  undertaken  by  the  Papacy. 
Siu-ely  Rome  here  forgot  her  cunning !     The  match 
of  11 80,  which  united  the  heir  of  Germany  and 
Upper  luUy  with  the  heiress  of  Sicily  and  Lower 
Italy,  had  seemed  to  foreshadow  the  political  annihi- 
lation of  the  Popes.     By  an  unexpected  chance,  by 
the  untimely  death  of  the  Emperor  Henrj^  the  Sixth, 
the  two  crowns  had  become  once  more  separated ;    ! 
yet  here  is  Innocent  agreeing  to  the  election  of  the 
King  of  Sicily  to  the  throne  of  Germany.     Tlie  con-    | 
sequence  was  that  the  false  step  of  1212  had  to  be    i 
retrieved  by  succeeding  Popes  ;  that  Germany,  Italy,    . 
and  Sicily  had  to  become  a  prey  to  anarchy  lasting    ■ 
for  years;  that  a  civil  strife,  imusually  rancorous, 
had  to  be  wageil  between  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines. 
Foreigners  called  into  Itidy  by  the  Papacy;  the  housi* 
of  Hohenstaufen  rooted  out ;  executions,  battles,  mas-     | 
saeres,  pnJongod  to  the  end  of  the  Thirteenth  cen- 
tur}' ;  the  maiming  of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  and 
its  divisicm  amongst  petty  princes,  instead  of  its  an- 
cient union  under  one  powerful  head ;  all  these  were 

•  Letter  of  Innocent  IV.,  in  1245. 
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the  fruits  of  Innocent's  policy,  and  of  Frederick's 
acceptance  of  the  proffered  crown.  The  deposition  at 
Lyons,  in  1245,  and  the  scaflbld  at  Naples,  in  1268, 
were  the  diiect  results  of  the  adventure  of  1212, 

Innocent  took  advant^e  of  the  present  moment 
to  wrest  a  few  concessions  from  his  young  ward. 
He  procm^ed  a  grant  of  some  lands  as  additional  sc- 
curity  for  the  12,800  ounces  of  gold,  in  which  sum 
the  Crown  of  Sicily  stood  indebUfd  to  Eome.  Wlien 
at  Giicta,  Frederick  had  sent  Jt)hn  liuffo,  one  of  his 
knights,  to  hold  Koccu  Bantm  at  the  request  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  undergone  much  in  the  late 
wars*  The  King  was  now,  however,  bidden  to  restore 
this  place  to  the  Abbey  of  Monte  Cas^ino.*  More- 
over, there  is  extant  a  charter  given  at  Rome  in 
April  121 2,  whereby  Frederick  yielded  up  the  county 
of  Fundi  and  all  the  lands  as  far  as  the  river  Gari- 
gliano,  so  that  the  Pope  might  grant  them  to  whom- 
soever he  would,  after  the  death  of  Hichard,  the 
present  Count,  who  hud  previously  made  a  gift  of  his 
lands  to  Eome,  Three  yeana  later,  Frederick  says  in 
a  charter  given  at  Spires,  that  he  is  aware  that  he 
can  never  display  a  proper  amount  of  gratitude  to 
the  Pope  for  past  favours ;  still,  to  show  his  sense  of 
Innocent's  goodness,  he  directs  Eiclmrd,  the  Pope's 
brotlier,  to  hold  Sora,  Arpino,  Brocco,  and  many 
other  fiefc,  not  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily,  but  of  the 
Church.  Neither  of  these  grants  seems  to  have  taken 
effect ;  the  fiefs  of  both  the  Richards  arc  still  beyond 
tliu  Siiuthern  boundary  of  the  States  of  the  QimrL 
The  Pope  was  equally  attentive  to  his  spiritual  autho- 
rity in  Sicily ;  the  highest  in  rank  were  nut  spare<L 


•  Ric.  San  Germano. 
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A  few  days  after  Frederick  had  left  Eome,  Innocent  chap. 
wrote  to  the  chapter  of  Palermo,  ordering  the  re- 
moval of  Parisio,  the  Archbishop  elect,  since  that 
prelate  had  chosen  to  quit  Eome  while  a  lawsuit 
was  going  on  concerning  his  election.  The  chapter 
was  to  choose  a  new  Archbishop  within  thirty  days ; 
otherwise  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Theodore,  the  Pope's 
Legate  in  Sicily,  would  name  a  prelate. 

In  the  mean  time,  Frederick  was  proceeding  on 
liis  journey,  after  having  received  a  supply  of  money 
from  Innocent.  Tlie  Pisans,  faithful  to  Otho,  were  on 
the  look-out  for  the  young  pretender,  but  if  Pisa  was 
on  one  side,  Genoa  was  sure  to  take  the  other.  To 
Genoa  accordingly  Innocent  applied  for  a  convoy,  and 
that  city  sent  four  galleys,  which  brought  Frederick 
and  his  comrades  in  safety  to  the  Ldgurian  coast. 
He  reached  Genoa  on  the  first  of  May,  and  was  joy- 
ftiUy  welcomed  by  both  priests  and  people.  Here 
he  had  to  wait  for  two  months  and  a  half,  while  his 
partizans  throughout  Northern  Italy  were  making 
ready.  All  this  time  he  was  living  at  the  cost 
of  the  State,  which  he  afterwards  repaid  with  more 
than  1500  pounds.  He  proved  ungrateful  to  Genoa 
on  his  return  eight  years  later,  much  to  the  indig- 
nation of  her  patriotic  historian,  who  tells  us  that 
the  city  was  the  gate  (janua)^  giving  Frederick 
access  to  the  Empire.  *  He  was  well  received  from 
the  greatest  to  the  least ;  I  can  hardly  write  it, 
how  well  he  was  received.  We  gave  him  money 
when  he  had  not  necessaries.'*  But  he  certainly 
pive  a  deed  to  the  Consuls  of  Genoa,  among  whom 
we  find  a  Guercio,  a  Doria,  and  a  Spinola,  whereby 

•  Cafiori  ;  Ann.  Gcnuenscs. 
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he  proDiised,  as  soon  as  he  sshould  gain  the  Empire, 
to  confirm  all  the  privileges  of  Genoa,  to  grant  cer- 
tain castles  to  the  state,  to  transfer  to  it  all  the  Im- 
perial authority  in  the  district  between  Atrenolio  and 
Monaco,  and  to  pay  the  city  9200  golden  tarens. 
Ogerio  Pane,  the  Genoese  annalist,  took  the  oath  on 
the  part  of  Frederick,  the  Emperor  elect  pledging 
his  soul  in  token  of  performance. 

By  this  time  the  Marquess  of  Montferratj  the  son 
of  the  well-known  hero  of  the  cnisade  against  Con- 
stantinople, the  Marquess  of  Este,  the  Comit  of  San 
Bonifazio,  and  the  Pope's  Legate,  had  arrived  at 
Genoa  ;  they  had  already  been  employed  by  Inuo- 
cent  in  brmgiug  over  the  Tuscan  states  fi^om  the  side 
of  Otho,  That  Emperor  had  placed  Azzo  of  Este 
under  I  he  ban  of  the  Empire  for  refusing  to  attend 
the  last  Diet.  On  the  15th  of  July,  the  Boy  from 
Sicily  (so  Frederick  was  called  in  the  K^orth),  set  out 
from  Genoa,  taking  the  road  of  Montferrat  and  Asti* 
He  met  with  a  grand  reception  at  Pavia,  where  a 
canopy  was  borne  over  his  head,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Empire.  Great  enthusiasm  was  shown 
by  the  partizans  of  the  Church  ;  the  Cremonese  en- 
voys, the  Pavdans,  and  tlie  Marquess  of  Este^  all 
vowed  to  cany  their  candidate  in  triumph  to  Cre- 
mona, and  thence  to  Kome^  if  need  were,  however 
sturdily  Otho*s  friends  might  oppose  themselves, 
Frederick's  way  was  now  beset  i^ith  dangers  ;  Milan 
to  the  north,  and  Piacenza  to  the  souths  were  his  de- 
cUired  foes,  and  indeed  tlieir  enmity  oidy  ceased  at 
his  death.  The  Pa\ians  were  forced  to  take  liim  by 
night  to  meet  the  Cremonese,  to  whom  they  handed 
over  their  precious  charge  at  the  fonl  of  the  Lambroj 
very  early  on  a  Sunday  morning.     He  was  but  two 
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miles  on  his  way  thence  to  Cremona,  when  a  fight  chap. 
took  place  between  his  old  Pavian  escort  and  Otho's 
partisans.*  The  Milanese,  who  had  brought  out 
their  Carroccio  and  all  their  forces  for  a  battle  with 
the  young  Hohenstaufen,  angry  at  having  missed 
their  prey,  set  upon  the  retreating  Pavians,  and 
routed  them  with  great  loss,  f  A  warm  greeting 
awaited  Frederick  at  Cremona,  the  chief  rival  of 
Milan.  The  citizens,  we  are  told,  received  the  youth- 
ful adventurer  as  if  they  had  seen  an  angel  of  the 
Lord.;};  Nor  did  they  ever  waver  in  their  attach- 
ment to  him,  and  to  his  heirs  after  him.  Frederick 
was  then  passed  on  to  Mantua,  and  thence  to  Verona; 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  aided  by  the  Count  of 
San  Bonifazio,  escorted  their  Royal  guest  some  dis- 
tance on  his  northern  road,  and  then  left  him  to  make 
his  own  way.  His  easiest  course  would  have  been 
to  travel  up  the  vale  of  the  Adige,  and  so  across  the 
Brenner ;  but  in  that  case  he  might  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Otho,  who  had  regained  Germany  some 
months  before  this  time.  Frederick,  therefore,  had 
to  turn  aside  to  the  left  at  Trent,  and  to  make  his 
way  jis  he  best  could  with  a  handful  of  followers  over 
the  trackless  Alpine  snows.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  the  difliculties  he  must  have  encountered 
iK'fore  he  could  come  down  upon  Coire,  in  the  Gri- 
^ms.  Happily  for  him,  all  this  took  place  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September.  He  was  joined 
by  the  Bishop  of  Coire  and  the  Abbot  of  St  Gall,  the 
great  men  of  those  parts,  and  crossing  the  Euppen 
with  sixty  knightis,  he  made  his  entrance  into  Con- 


*  Cbron.  Placcntiniun.        f  Francia  Pipin  and  others. 
\  Tolosanuei. 
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CHAP,     stance.*     Had  he  tarried  but  three  hours  he  would 

VI 

have  lost  Germany ;  for  Otho  was  only  three  leagues 
off  with  two  hundred  knights,  and  had  already  sent 
on  his  cooks  and  servants  into  the  town.  The  Bishop, 
who  had  been  wavering  between  the  two  rivals,  took 
the  advice  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gall,  and  shut  the 
gates  in  Otho's  face  after  Frederick's  arrival  Thus 
the  star  of  Guelf  once  more  paled  before  that  of 
Hohenstaufen.  Otho  was  instantly  excommunicated 
in  Constance  by  Berard,  the  Archbishop  of  Bari,  who 
had  followed  Frederick  from  the  South,  and  who 
acted  as  Innocent's  Legate.f 

The  Guelf  disbanded  his  army  and  retreated  into 
the  North,  while  "  the  child  of  Apulia*'  took  the  road 
to  Basle.  Here  Frederick  was  surrounded  by  the 
local  nobility,  among  whom  was  Eodolph,  the  Count 
of  Habsburg  and  Landgrave  of  Alsace ;  the  Count's 
renowned  grandson  was  as  yet  unborn.  The  Bishop 
of  Strasburg  brought  his  new  sovereign  five  hundred 
knights.J  Frederick  was  met  at  Colmar  by  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  came  fully  expecting  to  make 
a  good  bargain  for  himself;  the  young  King  bought 
the  powerftil  aid  of  his  kinsman  by  the  promise  of 
4000  silver  marks.  The  first-fruits  of  his  alliance 
with  the  Duke  was  the  capture  of  Haguenau,  a  strong 
castle  in  Alsace,  which  was  always  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  Hohenstaufen  Kaisers,  and  which  was  now 
wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  Otho.§  Frederick's 
great-grandfather,  the  one-eyed  Duke  of  Suabia,  had 
surrounded  the  town  with  walls.     Barbarossa  had 

•  Ursperg. 

"j"  Conr.  de  Fabaria.  lordanus.  Frederick  says  of  himself  in  1227, 
*  praeter  himiauum  scnsum  et  subsidium  in  Theutoniam  veniendo.' 
t  Ureperg.  §  Richer  Senon. 
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adorned  the  halls  of  its  castle  with  a  red  marble  pave-  chap. 
meat,  and  had  built  three  chapels  within  its  circuit ; 
in  these  he  designed  to  keep  the  insignia  of  Char- 
lemagne, which  were  afterwards,  in  1209,  removed 
to  Trifels.  Frederick  the  First  had  also  founded  a 
hospital  in  Haguenau ;  his  son  Henry  had  created  the 
town  an  Imperial  city,  on  account  of  its  having  become 
the  abode  of  the  Caesars.  Frederick  the  Second  made 
it  his  head-quarters  whenever  he  was  in  Germany ; 
he  built  the  parish  church,  and  established  his  trea- 
sury in  Haguenau,  whither  all  the  towns  in  Alsace 
brought  their  tribute.*  He  soon  began  to  distribute 
rewards  among  his  partisans.  One  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  issue  an  edict  in  favour  of  Ottocar,  the  King 
of  Bohemia,  who  had  been  foremost  in  promoting 
the  liito  election.  The  faithfulness  ever  shown  by 
the  Bohemians  towards  the  Empire  was  praised ;  the 
privilege  granted  to  their  nation  by  Philip,  Frederick's 
luiclc,  was  recited.  Whomsoever  they  might  hereafter 
elect  as  their  king,  Frederick  would  institute.  The 
sovereign  of  Bohemia  was  not  bound  to  attend  any 
Diets,  except  those  that  might  be  held  at  Bamberg, 
NurembtiFg,  and  Mei'seburg.  Ottocar  was  to  send  300 
knights  to  Home  for  the  next  Imperial  coronation,  or 
else  to  pay  300  marks.  A  grant  of  several  castles  was 
made  to  him.  Two  castles  were  also  given  to  another 
staunch  partisan,  Henry  the  Duke  of  Moravia,  the 
bn)ther  of  the  King  of  Bohemia. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  business  of  a  great 
Empire,  the  granting  of  charters,  the  pledging  of 
ca5>tles,  and  the  disbursement  of  large  sums  of  money, 
should  be  entrusted  to  a  Sicilian  foreigner  of  tender 

*  Sco  LaguUle's  Akace. 
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years  ;  but  we  learn  that  Frederick  was  assisted  by  a 
council  of  seven,  who  were  usually  in  attendance 
upon  liis  pei'son.  First  in  rank  came  tlie  Chancellor 
and  the  Protonotary ;  the  other  five  had  each  an 
honorary  tide,  derived  from  the  servile  offices  once 
rendered  by  their  predecessors  to  the  Emperor's, 
Thus  one  of  them  was  Seneschal^  another  Butler^ 
a  third  Master-cook,  while  the  other  two  had  the 
beiter-souoding  offices  of  Chamberlnin  and  Mat^hoL 
These  titles  their  possessors,  usually  Suabiau  iioblej^» 
were  pmud  to  bear,  and  to  transmit  to  their  descend- 
ants. Among  them  w^e  find  Werner  von  Bollauden, 
who  had  taken  the  lead  in  making  war  upon  Otho^ 
even  before  Frederick  had  crossed  the  Alps  • ;  many 
members  of  the  Schipf,  Tanne,  and  H<^tenburg  fami- 
lies ;  and  Anselm  von  Justingen,  who  long  afterwards 
pmved  unworthy  of  his  trust  It  is  possible  that  on 
grand  occasions  tliey  exercised  the  offices  wlience 
they  took  their  titles ;  but  their  real  function  was  to 
act  as  counsellor*^  to  their  young  master,  who  could 
as  yet  know  nothing  of  German  customs.  They  are 
sometimes  called  in  his  charters,  Princes  of  the 
Empii^e.  They  afterwards  performed  their  ministerial 
offices  tor  Frederick's  sons,  when  those  cJiikh  en  were 
each  in  liis  turn  placed  at  the  head  of  Germany  even 
at  a  younger  age  than  when  Frederick  himseli*  took 
the  rchis  of  government.  The  same  otRce  might  be 
held  by  mure  tlam  one  noble  at  the  same  time ;  thus 
one  Seneschal  followed  Frederick  to  Home  in  1220, 
while  two  Seneschals  wem  left  behind  in  Gennaiiy 
to  act  as  regents,  f 

•  Reiner  Leod, 
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grants  to  his  new  subjects.  He  had  given  the  town 
of  Bosheim  in  pledge  to  his  friend,  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  but  took  it  back  on  hearing  of  the  Duke's 
death  in  the  following  year.  He  made  another  grant 
to  Siffrid,  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  who  had 
undergone  many  dangers  and  had  spent  much  money 
in  Frcilerick's  behalf  This  prelate  had  excommimi- 
cated  Otho,  and  had  been  empowered  by  Innocent 
to  w^ear  the  Papal  dress  and  to  ride  on  a  white  horse.* 
All  possessions  held  by  the  Crown  under  the  Arch- 
bishop were  at  once  given  up  to  him.  Conrad,  the 
Bishop  of  Metz  and  Spires,  who  had  acted  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Empire  under  Otho,  came  over  to  Fre- 
derick, and  still  kept  the  high  office.  He  was  a 
prelate  renowned  for  wisdom,  but  of  expensive  tastes; 
he  was  always  in  want  of  money,  although  enjoying 
the  revenues  of  two  sces.f  The  Bishop  of  Worms 
had  done  great  things  for  the  house  of  Hohenstaufcn, 
and  had  sensed  Frederick's  uncle  in  Italy  long  before 
this  time ;  he  was  rewarded  by  a  remission  of  Impe- 
rial chiims,  both  as  to  his  see  and  as  to  the  abbey  of 
Lor>*ch.  Two  years  aftenvards,  he  was  made  Legate 
in  Apulia,  where  he  succeeded  the  Marquess  of  Este. 
Frederick,  although  now  on  the  high  road  to  success, 
thought  it  as  well  to  seciu-e  a  way  of  retreat,  in  the 
event  of  Otho's  making  a  stout  resistance.  He  ac- 
cordingly went  to  Vaucouleurs  on  the  Meuse,  the 
lx)undar)'  between  France  and  the  Empire,  where  he 
met  the  eldest  son  of  Phihp  Augustus,  the  greatest 
sovereign  of  the  day  and  the  true  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy.      The  conference  was  attended 

•  Reiner  Lcodien.  f   -A.lb.  Trium  Fontium. 
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by  a  vast  throng  of  Princes  and  knights.*  On  the 
19th  of  November,  a  league  was  made  at  Toul 
between  the  Capets  and  Hohenstaufens ;  Frederick 
refers  to  the  fiiendship  which  had  always  existed 
between  these  houses,  and  makes  known  to  all  men 
that  he  has  engaged  to  make  no  peace  with  either 
Otho,  or  John  of  England,  Otho's  chief  supporter^ 
without  the  consent  of  the  King  of  France.  This 
monarch,  of  whose  condnct  Otho  had  complained 
bitterly  in  the  springs  sealed  the  bargain  by  a  gift 
of  20,000  silver  marks  to  his  new  ally,  'Where 
shall  we  stow  away  all  this  money? '  asked  the  pm- 
dent  Chancellor*  'Share  it  out  among  the  Princes 
of  the  Empire,'  was  the  answer  of  Frederick.  It  i 
need  not  surprise  us  to  learn  that  these  lords  brokel 
out  into  loud  praises  of  their  open-handed  Emperor 
electf  He  must  have  fonned  a  strong  contrast  to 
his  rival,  the  churEsh  Otho. 

The  young  chief,  who  was  not  yet  eighteen  yearaj 
old,  returned  from  Lorramc  to  Mayence,  where  he' 
held  a  Diet  of  the  Empire,  on  the  13  th  of  November. 
Very  many  of  the  Princes  who  owed  him  homage 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  Leopold  the  Duke 
of  Austria,  one  of  his  staunchc*st  supporters,  was  nt>t 
present ;  that  Prince  had  joined  the  crusade  against 
the  unhappy  Albigeuses,  and  had  afterwards  marched 
on  into  Spain,  to  fight  against  the  Moslem. |  And 
now  the  great  event  of  the  year  was  to  take  places. 
Frederick  went  by  Worms  to  Fnmkfort.  Tliere,  on 
the  5th  of  December,  he  was  met  by  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  Electors  of  Germany,  by  the  envoys  of 
the   Pope   and  of  Pliihp  Augustus,  and   by  5000 
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knights.*  All  with  one  voice  hailed  the  Boy  from  chap. 
Sicily  as  their  Song.  Four  days  afterwards  he  was 
crowned  in  the  old  cathedral  of  Mayence  by  the 
Archbishop  of  that  see,  who  officiated  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Prelate  of  Cologne.  Frederick  took  all 
the  customary  oaths ;  and  the  nobles  promised  that 
even  in  the  event  of  his  death  they  would  never 
recognise  Otho.  Conrad  the  Chancellor  preached 
before  the  countless  multitudes  in  the  church,  and 
confirmed  them  in  their  hatred  to  Otho,  whose 
minister  he  had  been,  by  reveaUng  a  dark  secret 
He  made  oath  that  the  Guclf  Kaiser  had  entertained 
the  design  of  recruiting  his  finances  by  means  of  an 
unheard-of  Uix,  to  be  laid  upon  brothels,  f  The 
Cfiancellor  sent  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  at 
Mayence  to  the  King  of  France,  asking  him  at  the 
same  time  to  continue  his  support,  for  which  the 
Germans  would  ever  be  bounden  to  him. 

Frederick  did  not  allow  this  year  to  pass  away 
without  rewarding  his  faithful  travelling  companion, 
Berard,  the  Archbishop  of  Ban.  Eeference  is  made, 
in  the  grant  bestowed  at  Spires  in  DcHiember,  to  the 
stedfastness  with  which  that  Prelate  had  adhered  to 
the  Crown  in  the  time  of  need,  and  to  the  risks  he 
had  nin,  when  following  his  master  into  Germany. 
Frederick  gjive  him  at  his  request  some  lands  near 
his  cathednd ;  his  count r}Tnen  Walter  Gentile,  the 
high  Constiible  of  Sicily,  the  Count  of  Loritello,  and 
Andrew  the  I^)gothetc,  put  their  names  to  the  deed, 
liut  the  Electors  of  Gennany,  who  had  just  raised 
Frederick  to  the  throne,  were  also  witnesses  to  the 
honour  conferred  ui)on  the  Apulian  stranger;    the 

•  Reiner  Leodicn. 
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Archbishops  of  Cologne,  Mayence  and  Treves,  the 
Dukes  of  Lorraine,  Zahringen,  and  Bavaria^  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Thiuiogia,  who  must  all  have  been 
present  at  the  election  and  coronation,  subscribed 
their  names.  Another  faithful  Apulian  comrade, 
John  of  Sulmona,  in  the  same  month  obtained  from 
Frederick  a  nomination  to  a  stall  in  the  Royal  chapel 
at  Palermo.  Thus  worthily  ended  the  year  1212, 
the  most  important  in  Frederick's  life.  It  had  been 
fraught  with  danger  to  him ;  in  it  wei^  compriBcd 
interviews  with  Pope  Innocent,  perils  from  Pi-^n 
galleys,  perib  from  Milanese  onslaughts,  journeys 
over  rugged  Alpine  heights,  and  inipendhig  encoun- 
ters with  the  jealous  Otho.  But  the  great  event  of 
December  made  up  for  all;  little  did  the  youth  think 
that  this  very  event,  which  seemed  to  raise  him  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  earthly  renown,  would  be 
the  cause  hereafler  of  a  great  and  fearful  downftdl. 

In  January  1213,  Frederick  was  again  at  hb 
anceatral  castle  of  Haguenau,  where  he  was  at- 
tended by  some  of  his  archbishops  and  barons.  In 
Februarv,  he  for  the  first  time  traversed  Suabia 
the  cradle  of  his  race ;  as  yet  he  had  not  been  far^ 
to  the  cast  of  the  Rliine.  At  Eatisbon  he  met  the 
Duke  of  Caiinthia ;  the  heroic  Duke  of  Austria,  who 
eight  years  before  had  rescued  Constance,  the  reign- 
ing Queen  of  Sicily,  from  her  Hungarian  pcrsecutoi^  ; 
and  Diephold,  the  Margrave  of  Hohenburg,  wlio 
became  one  of  the  most  constant  attendants  of  the 
Eoyal  progresses*  Frederick  held  another  Diet, 
and  received  the  oath  of  fealty  from  many  who  had 
not  appeared  at  Mayence,*     At  his  side  might  al- 
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ways  be  remarked  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  possessing  chap. 
good  claims  to  the  notice  of  the  Hohenstaufen  party, 
not  merely  as  being  the  son  of  Otho  of  Wittelsbach, 
but  as  an  old  warrior  who  had  followed  Henry  the 
Sixth  into  Apulia  in  1 1 94  and  1197.  No  small  share  of 
Kaiser  HenYy's  sternness  seemed  to  have  descended 
to  his  son  Frederick.  The  eight  years  which  the 
youth  spent  in  Germany  were  employed  by  him  in 
traversing  the  country  in  all  directions,  and  in  execut-\ 
ing  rough  justice  upon  criminals,  without  any  respect  \ 
of  persons.  No  mercy  was  shown  to  those  guilty  of 
robbery,  arson,  or  sedition.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  buy  themselves  off;  they  were  beheaded,  broken 
on  the  wheel,  mutilated,  or  put  to  various  tortures. 
The  merchants,  who  could  now  travel  in  peace,  were  / 
loud  in  Frederick's  praise ;  the  fame  of  the  good  | 
beginning  he  had  made  of  his  reign  was  spread  far 
and  wide.*  Throughout  his  Ufe  he  was  regarded  as 
tlie  very  impersonation  of  justice;  he  deUghted  to 
style  himself  "Law  animate  upon  earth."  His 
bounty  to  the  Cliurches  was  appreciated  at  least  as 
much  as  his  \'igorous  rule.  Thus  at  Batisbon  he 
heaped  favours  upon  tlie  famous  Scotch  monastery 
in  that  city.  The  Bishop  of  Trent,  the  Emperor's 
cousin,  was  made  his  General  Legate  in  Northern 
It;ily.  Frederick  next  visited  Augsburg,  where  he 
granted  a  charter  to  the  Bishop  of  Coire,  without 
whose  timely  aid  he  would  scarcely  have  reached 
Constance  in  the  previous  year.  He  now  once  more 
returned  to  the  city  of  the  lake,  and  held  anotlier 
Diet  towards  the  end  of  March.  Many  princes  came 
to  C<.)l)lcntz,  but  Frederick  could  not  meet  tliem, 

•  Uiclicr  Si»non.     I«tc  [wccm  firniat,  et  prudonos,  quos  repent, 
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being  too  much  occupied  *  He  bestowed  favours 
upon  Eberhard,  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  who  was 
at  this  time  one  of  the  Papal  Legates,  and  who  never 
wavered  in  his  loyalty  up  to  the  eve  of  his  death 
tliirty-three  years  afterwards.  The  Abbot  of  St.  Gall 
and  many  others  of  the  Emperor's  old  S^ss  friends, 
who  had  brought  him  such  important  aid  in  tlie 
previous  year,  waited  upon  their  grateful  Lord  at 
Constance. 

In  Jidy,  Frederick  entered  Bohemia  for  the  first 
time,  and  met  his  lieges  at  Egra,  a  town  better 
known  as  tlie  scene  of  the  death  of  Wallenstein  many 
centuries  later.  Tlie  Emperor  Elect  was  now  siu"- 
rounded  by  nearly  all  the  heads  of  Germany,  spiritual 
and  temporal.  From  Egra  is  dated  a  muet  weighty 
instrument,  tending  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Pope 
Innocent  and  his  successors.  Full  justice  is  done  by 
Frederick  to  the  senices  already  rendered  to  liim  by 
Eome ;  obedience  is  promised ;  and  the  old  rights 
long  enjoyed  by  the  Sicilian  crown  are  ceded*  Elec- 
tions to  the  sees  are  to  be  free ;  appeals  to  Eome 
are  allowed ;  and  tlie  goods  of  deceased  prelates  are 
no  longer  to  go  to  the  crown.  Heres)'-  is  to  be  rooted 
out.  The  lands  of  the  Countess  Matilda  arc  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Pope,  once  for  all.  Ancona, 
Spoleto,  Eavenna,  and  many  other  cities  and  territo- 
ries are  to  be  given  up  by  the  Empire,  The  Golden 
Bull  was  used  to  ratify  these  important  grants, 
Frederick  also  t4iok  the  oath  of  obedience  to  Eome 
in  the  curious  double  chapel  of  the  castle  at  Egni, 
in  the  presence  of  the  German  prelates  and  nobles, 
who  confiraied  the  act  of  their  new  head. 
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Later  in  July,  the  Emperor  Elect  returned  west-  chap. 
ward,  visiting  Nuremberg ;  in  September  he  was  at 
Ubcrlingen.  In  the  mean  time  Otho  had  been  at- 
tacking the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  another  of 
the  Papal  Legates,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia. 
Frederick  marched  to  the  aid  of  his  allies ;  his  army 
was  joined  by  the  wild  Bohemians,  who  ravaged 
Saxony  in  a  ferocious  manner,  and  went  home  laden 
with  booty.  Otho,  unable  to  defend  his  country, 
retreated  to  Brunswick,  his  great  stronghold,  and  saw 
the  Margrave  of  Meissen  go  over  to  the  other  side. 
In  1211  Otho  had  overrun  Apulia,  and  had  threat- 
ened Frederick  in  Palermo ;  in  1213  Frederick  was 
laying  waste  Saxony,  and  was  almost  at  the  gates  of 
Brunswick.  Two  short  years  had  wrought  a  great 
change.  Very  few  of  the  Germans  had  leisure  to 
attend  Frederick's  Diet  at  Merseburg,  in  the  midst  of 
these  wan?.*  The  young  conqueror  had  at  one  time 
resolveil  to  besiege  Otho  in  his  head-quarters ;  but 
this  plan  was  abandonedf  He  kept  Christmas  at 
Spires,  holding  one  more  Diet ;  on  this  occasion,  by 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  had  the  corpse  of  his 
once  popular  uncle  PhiUp  buried  in  the  cathedral, 
the  noblest  specimen  of  old  German  architecture, 
where  many  of  his  forefathers,  the  Franconian  Kaisers, 
lay  interred.  Their  tombs  were  broken  ojxjn  and 
destroyed  long  after>vards  by  the  ruthless  soldiers  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Philip's  body  was  brought  to 
Spires  from  Bamberg,  where  it  had  lain  for  five  years 
after  his  murder,  and  his  nephew  bestowed  on  the 
former  cathedral  a  church  belonging  to  him  atEssUngen, 
that  the  souls  of  theEiui>eror's  dec^ised  kinsmen  might 
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meet  with  all  due  attention,  *  Under  the  old  dispen* 
sation,*  Frederick  remarks  in  his  charter,  *  it  seemed 
useless  to  pray  for  the  dead ;  we,  who  are  appointed 
to  Uve  in  the  time  of  gi-ace  and  trutli,  cannot  doubt 
but  that  it  is  salutary  and  necessary  to  pmy  for  our 
deceased  friends,  and  to  aid  them  with  alms.' 

Otho,  Philip's  old  rival,  had  been  steadily  losing 
ground  from  the  time  of  Frederick's  first  appearance 
at  the  gatej4  of  Constance,  The  year  1213  had  been 
most  unfavourable  to  the  House  of  Guelf ;  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  its  dis- 
comfiture. Not  content  with  the  many  enemies  who 
were  pressing  him  hai-d  m  Germany,  Otho  went 
forth  to  seek  new  foes  in  France.  Frederick  knew 
that  Suabia  and  Bavaria  would  be  hb  best  allies  in 
the  coining  struggle.  He  therefore  took  up  his  abode 
at  Augsburg,  in  February  1214,  where  he  was  met 
by  Albert  Count  of  Tyrol,  Frederick  the  Burgrax  e  of 
Nuremberg,  an  ancestor  of  the  royal  house  of  Pnossiai 
Henry  von  Neifen,  wlio  had  once  done  the  Crown 
good  service  in  Ix)mbardy,  and  by  many  Prelates. 
Ever  since  his  arrival  in  Germany,  Frederick  had 
been  most  lavish  in  his  grants  to  the  Churches^  and 
had  flattered  the  nation  by  his  predilection  for  the 
Teutonic  Order,  which  was  especially  strong  in  Tim* 
ringia.  The  Patriarch  of  Aqnileia,  on  the  Adriatic, 
was  a  German;  liis  rights  over  Frinh,  li*tria,  and 
Camiola,  were  now  clearly  defined,  and  his  power 
WM  extended  even  as  far  as  Belluno,  In  June,  the 
new  head  of  Germany  was  once  more  at  Egra,  where 
the  King  of  Bohemia  and  many  other  chiefs  waited 
upon  him.  He  endowed  the  monastery  of  Wald- 
sachsen  with  pecuUar  privileges,  on  account  of  it^ 
barren  fields  and  of  its  esposiu^e  to  the  inroads  of 
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the  rude  Bohemians.     He  held  another  Diet  at  Ulm,     chap. 

VL 

in  which  his  faithful  Apulian  prelate  took  part.  Be- 
rard  appears  no  longer  as  Archbishop  of  Bari,  having 
been  promoted  to  the  See  of  Palenno.  Pope  Inno- 
cent had  specially  interested  himself  in  this  change, 
reprovuig  his  Legate  in  Sicily  for  having  been  slow 
in  procuring  Berard's  translation. 

The  great  crisis  had  now  come  ;  Otho  had  rushed 
on  to  his  doom.  While  Frederick  was  at  Worms  in 
July,  liis  rival  had  completed  his  own  ruin.  The 
Guelf  had  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Count  of  Gueldres 
and  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  and  had  cajoled  the  latter 
into  allowing  him  to  cross  the  Meuse.  He  marched 
to  the  aid  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  further 
strengthened  liis  party  by  wedding  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Brabant,  a  most  fickle  poUtician.*  Philip 
Augustus, on  the  other  hand,  led  the  chivalry  of  North- 
ern France  against  the  German  invaders,  who  were 
joined  by  an  English  contingent  under  the  stout  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  and  by  the  rebellious  Count  of  Flanders. 
The  rivals  met  at  Bouvines,  near  Toumay,  on  the 
27th  of  July.  The  nations  who  fought  on  that  day 
were  much  the  same  as  at  Waterloo ;  on  the  one 
side  were  the  French,  under  the  eye  of  their  King ; 
on  the  other  side  was  a  motley  host  of  Germans, 
Flemings,  and  English.  But  the  result  of  the  battle 
was  widely  different  from  that  of  Waterloo.  Li  vain 
did  Otho  display  the  courage  ever  shown  in  war  by  his 
house ;  he  was  driven  off  the  field,  leaving  the  Counts 
of  Salisbury  and  Flanders  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  who  returned  in  triumph  to  Paris.  Bou- 
vines is  the  first  great  national  victory  of  France ; 
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it  heads  the  noble  list  on  which  are 
names   of    Marignan    and    Rocroi, 
Austerlitz. 

Frederick  did  not  give  his  beaten  rival  any  breath- 
ing time*  On  hearing  of  Otho  s  defeat  at  Bouvina^, 
he  marched  from  Worms  at  the  head  of  an  unusually 
strong  army,  which  included  some  of  the  Southern 
Princes,  and  he  crossed  the  Moselle.  The  nobles  of 
those  part%  unable  to  withstand  him,  gave  him  their 
allegiance.  He  went  further  North  than  he  had  as 
yet  ventured,  but  lost  his  faithfid  pardzan  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  who  was  treacherously  seized  and  im- 
prisoned in  a  castle  near  Zolpich.  An  attack  on 
Aix-la-Chapelle  failed  and  cost  many  lives ;  but 
Fi*ederick  crossed  the  Meusc  at  Maestricht  on  the 
24th  of  August,  and  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  the 
fords  of  the  river,  as  the  bridge  was  not  large  enough 
for  his  mighty  army.  He  then  ravaged  those  parts, 
sweeping  off  the  cattle :  and  on  advancing  into  Bra- 
bant^  he  was  met  by  two  of  Otho's  staunchest  fol- 
lowers, the  Dukes  of  Brabant  and  Limburg,  who 
submitted  to  Frederick,  givmg  their  sons  ashostages-* 
When  at  Worsele,  he  conferred  Maestricht  upon  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  and  his  son,  as  a  reward  for  thch' 
good  sennces,  engaging  to  redeem  the  town  from  its 
possessor  by  Easter  in  the  following  year.  The 
Bishop  of  Liege  joined  him  ;  Fauquemont  was  block- 
aded ;  and  Uie  Counts  of  Julich  and  Cleves  were 
forced  to  yiekhf  Tlie  muster-roll  of  the  Princes  and 
Prelates  attending  Frcilcrick  at  this  time  is  immense. 

By  the  18th  of  September  the  Emperor  Elect  had 
maicheil  Southward^  antl  was  besieging  the  Gistle 
of  Landskrone,  standing  on  a  hill  well  known  to  aU 
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those  who  tarn  aside  fix)m  the  Bhine  to  travel  up  ohaf. 
the  Ahr  vall^.  This  £3rtress  had  been  built  in 
1206  hy  Philip  of  Hohenstaufen,  as  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  his  enemy  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  He 
had  placed  in  it  the  kinsmen  and  Mends  of  Gerich- 
win  rom  Sinzig  to  ganison  it  But  the  castle  had 
fidlen  into  the  hands  of  Otho's  partisans,  and  Frede- 
rick found  himself  unable  to  take  it  He  promised 
Gcrichwin,  praising  him  highly  for  past  loyal  services, 
the  (^ce  of  Castellan,  and  engaged  to  bestow  other 
fiivours  as  soon  as  God  should  give  Landskrone  into 
their  hands.  Gerichwin  was  allowed  to  keep  as  a 
pledge  for  the  promised  money  certain  goods  which 
Otho  had  granted  him.  This  knight,  and  his  sons 
after  him,  ever  showed  unswerving  loyalty  to  the 
Hohenstaufens,  even  in  the  worst  of  times.  Land- 
skrone did  not  surrender  until  the  next  year,  when 
Trifels  followed  its  example.* 

Philip  of  France,  in  his  truce  with  John  of  England 
made  after  the  victory  at  Bouvines,  reserved  to  him- 
self the  power  of  aiding  his  German  allies.  One  of 
these,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  ransomed  himself  from 
hw  gaolers  in  October,  liaving  exacted  a  vast  sum  of 
money  from  liis  subjects,  to  which  rich  and  poor 
alike  were  forced  to  contribute.f  He  now  gained  a 
new  title,  that  of  Count  Palatine  of  the  Bhine,  which 
liad  before  been  borne  by  Henry,  the  still  living 
elder  brother  of  Otho.  This  title  the  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia transmitted  to  one  branch  of  his  descendants, 
retaining  it  during  his  o^vn  life.  The  partizans  of 
the  young  Hohenstaufen,  as  we  see,  were  rising  upon 
the  ruin  of  the  Guelf  i>arty.  Frederick  himself  went 
by  Spirc»3  to  Basle,  where  he  mediated  between  the 
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L —  held  a  Diet,  attended  by  the  Arclibisbop  of  Besai^^^on 

"^^^^*  and  other  Prelates  of  the  far  west.  He  at  this  time 
granted  important  privileges  to  Humbert,  Archbishop 
of  Vienne  and  Arch-ChanccUor  of  the  kiiigdum  of 
Burguntly^  which  had  been  iuheritetl  by  Frederick 
from  his  grandniothen  The  Bishopa  of  Viviem, 
Die»  and  St.  Paul  Trois-Chatci^ux,  were  also  highly 
favoured.  AAen  was  called  the  head  of  Provence 
and  the  chief  seat  of  the  Emperor ;  all  possible 
powers  were  heaped  upon  its  Archbishop,  and  its 
burghers  were  gratified  by  the  recognition  of  tlieir 
consuls.  Indeed,  this  Diet  of  Basle,  held  towards 
tlie  end  of  November,  seems  to  have  been  summoned 
almost  exclusively  for  the  advantage  of  those  domi- 
nions of  Frederick  which  lay  on  the  Ehone,  He 
himself,  unhke  liis  grandfather,  never  held  a  Diet  at 
Besan^on  or  Aries,  though  hb  influence  was  favour- 
able to  the  privileges  of  the  French-speaking  towns. 
One  of  these,  Metz  in  Lorraine,  became  his  hcad- 
quartctrs  later  ui  the  year,  and  there  he  made  a  treaty 
with  King  Waldemar  of  Denmark,  who  was  allowed 
Uy  hold  in  peace  all  the  conquet^ts  of  the  Danish 
crown^  beyond  the  Eyder  tmd  the  Elbe,  in  the  Sk- 
vonic  cound^.  Henceforth  the  Dane  became  a  most 
bitter  enemy  to  Otho,  and  attacked  the  city  of  Stade.* 
During  Frederick  s  stay  at  Metz^  a  lawsuit  between 
the  Canons  of  the  cathedral  and  some  merchants  of 
Huy  was  decided  ;  the  latter  claimed  exemption  from 
paying  custom  du<^  since  they  had  houses  in  Metz. 
But  SLaxon,  the  Canons'  advocate,  convinced  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  whom 
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Frederick  had  deputed  to  hear  the  cause,  that  the     chap. 
merchants  were  in  the  wrong,  since  they  did  not 
make  Metz  their  home,  and  their  wives  lived  else- 
where.   The  ChanceUor  and  the  magistrates  of  Metz 
confirmed  tlie  judgment 

Another  Diet  was  held  during  Epiphany  1215, 
when  the  title  of  King,  attached  to  the  kingdom  of 
Aries  and  Yienne,  was  granted  to  William  des  Baux 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  to  his  heir.  This  was 
probably  nothing  more  than  a  mere  complimentary 
distinction.  Frederick  then  left  Metz  for  Geln- 
hausen,  the  palace  of  his  grandfather  Barbarossa,  a 
few  fragments  of  which  still  remain,  specimens  of 
the  interlacing  arches  of  the  Twelfth  century.  Here 
he  confirmed  a  grant  by  the  Count  of  Nassau  of  the 
church  of  Wiesbaden  to  the  Teutonic  Order.  Still 
attended  by  the  throng  of  nobles,  who  had  followed 
him  from  Metz,  he  rode  on  through  Naumburg  and 
Altenburg,  where,  after  alluding  to  a  gift  of  forty 
fields  for  planting  vhies  made  to  a  neighbouring 
Abbey  by  his  beloved  cousin  Theodoric,  Margrave  of 
Meissen,  he  allowed  the  brethren  two  cartloads  of 
wood  every  week  out  of  the  Royal  forests.  By  the 
beginning  of  February,  Frederick  had  made  his  way 
into  the  hostile  Saxon  country,  as  far  as  Halle ;  here 
he  rewarded  the  good  services  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Magdeburg,  and  compensiited  the  Prelate  for  his 
losses.  About  this  time,  as  we  are  told,  King  Fre- 
derick began  to  be  mighty  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  ordered  peace  to  be  kept  throughout  all  the 
land  ;  the  folk  began  once  more  to  enjoy  comfort, 
to  till  their  fields,  and  to  sow  corn.*     Peace  was 
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also  enjoined  upon  the  higher  Princes,  At  Aug:3- 
burg,  Frederick  arranged  a  dispute  between  the 
Bishop  of  Passau  and  the  Duke  of  Austria,  To- 
wards the  end  of  April  he  was  at  Spires,  where  he 
made  anotlier  grant  to  his  friend  Beranl  of  all  the 
Jews  at  Palermo  for  six  years,  presenting  that  Church 
with  Caccabo  as  a  recompense  for  its  losses  sustained 
in  the  cause  of  the  Crown,  In  the  previous  year, 
Innocent  liad  caused  tJie  Crusade  to  be  pre^iched 
through  Genuany,  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  Frederick 
held  a  conference  at  Aiidernach  with  many  of  the 
nobles,  some  of  whom  took  the  Cross,  headed  by 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria.*  The  siege  of  Cologne  and 
Aix-la-Chapelle  was  debate<]^  and  resolved  upou^-^ 
that  the  war  might  be  ended  once  for  all.f  Frede-^^| 
rick  then  retreated  for  the  present  to  Frankfort^ 
where  the  poverty  of  the  Cliapter  moved  his  com- 
passionate indignation^  and  obtained  a  remedy. 

The  long-desired  enterprise  was  at  length  accom- 
plished, Frederick  left  Haguenau,  and  took  the 
field  at  the  head  of  all  the  nobles  of  Lorraine.  Aix- 
la-Chapelle^  wliich  had  long  withstood  the  cfTortd 
of  the  Hohenstaufen  party,  made  no  lurthcr  resist- 
ance* The  burghers,  though  a  powerful  minority 
dissented,  wrote  to  Frederick,  Lnvitiiig  him  to  enter 
their  city  in  peace.  This  he  did,  afl^r  the  bars  of 
the  gates  had  l>een  broken,  on  the  24th  of  July ; 
and  on  the  next  day  lie  was  anointed  and  placed  iu 
the  Imperial  seat  of  Charlemagne.  Ko  one  was  at 
this  time  recognisetl  as  Archbishop  of  Cologne  by  the 
Church  party  ;  the  Aichbishop  of  ilaycnce  there- 
fore took  the  leading  part  at  tlie  coronation,  as  hu 
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had  done  two  years  before  at  the  ceremony  in  his  chap. 
own  cathedral*  The  young  King  fell  on  his  face  ^' 
at  the  foot  of  the  high  altar,  while  the  Divine  bless- 
ing was  being  invoked  upon  him.  He  then  sat 
upon  the  marble  throne,  which  had  been  taken  out 
of  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne,  and  heard  mass,  an 
Archbishop  sitting  on  either  hand.  He  next  made 
answer  to  the  questions  addressed  to  him  by  the 
officiating  Prelate,  which  were  translated  into  Ger- 
man, promising  to  do  justice  to  all  subjects  of  the 
Empire,  and  to  obey  the  Pope.  The  throng  of  Princes 
and  Prelates,  knights  and  clergy,  who  filled  the 
church,  were  then  asked  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Mayence  if  they  would  obey  Frederick  as  King ; 
they  thrice  shouted  assent.  The  Sovereign  was 
duly  anointed  and  arrayed  in  the  customary  garb ; 
he  then  received  the  Eoyal  insignia,  and  three 
Archbishops  placed  the  silver  Crown  of  Germany 
upon  his  head.  Then,  placing  both  his  hands  on 
the  altar,  he  repeated  the  coronation  oath  in  Latin 
and  German.f 

On  this  occasion  a  further  ceremony  followed. 
John  of  Xanten,  and  Conrad  the  Dean,  who  after- 
wards became  Bishop  of  HUdesheim,  preached  the 
Crusade  before  the  august  assembly ;  and  Frederick,  t 
then  only  twenty  years  old,  took  the  Cross ;  a  step  I 
de^stined  to  influence  tlie  next  fifteen  years  of  his 
life.  By  dint  of  largesses  and  promises,  he  prevailed 
ujx)n  several  Princes  present  to  enlist  for  the  Cru- 
sade. SifTrid  of  Mayence  and  four  other  Prelates, 
tofiethcr  with  tliree  Dukes  and  many  nobles  and 
kniglits  followeil  the  example  set  by  their  Lord. 
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On  the  27th  of  July,  Frederick  heard  a  solenm 
mass.  He  then  placed  the  bones  of  his  great  prede- 
cessor Cliarlemagne  iii  a  precious  reliquary  of  silver, 
gilt  and  enamelled,  which  may  yet  be  seen  under 
that  time-honoured  dome.  He  laid  aside  his  robes, 
took  a  hammer,  and  mounted  the  scaflbldhig,  assisted 
by  the  craftsman  whom  he  had  employed*  lie 
drove  the  nails  firmly  into  the  reliquary  in  the  sight 
of  all  the  people.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  given  u[) 
to  sermons ;  the  Dean  of  Spires  was  most  successful 
in  his  pulpit  ministrations,* 

Two  days  later  a  Diet  was  held  at  Ais4a-Cliapelle, 
which  included  most  of  the  grandees.  The  yomig 
Emperor-Elect  gave  a  charter  to  the  burghers,  m 
which  he  ranked  their  city  as  the  second  in  the 
Empire,  Kome  being  the  first  He  confirmed  the 
privileges  granted  them  by  St.  Charles,  Frederick 
the  First,  and  Henry  the  Sixth,  No  Imperial  Judge 
was  to  tax  them ;  an  ilUcit  revenue,  derived  from 
the  sellers  of  bread  and  beer,  was  abolished ;  and  no 
one  of  the  citizens  was  to  be  summoned  from  home 
to  any  greater  distance  than  so  that  he  could  go  and 
return  with  the  daylight.  Frederick^  after  receiving 
homage,  gave  investiture  to  his  cousin  the  Bishop  of 
Cambray^  and  annulled  a  charter,  which  the  Bishop^s 
flock  had  previously  contrived  to  gain  fi-om  the 
Crown,  These  rebels  were,  at  theii*  pastor's  request, 
placed  under  the  ban  ;  but  two  mouths  later,  they 
regained  Frederick's  favour.  Many  of  the  clergy 
of  Cologne  aud  Cambray  were  present  at  the  Diet, 
and  signed  tlieir  names  before  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria 
and  Lorraine, 
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Frederick  passed  a  month  in  the  city  of  Charle-  chap. 
magne,  and  then  went  to  Neuss  on  the  Rhine,  where 
he  granted  a  charter  to  the  strict  Cistercians  of 
Altenberg.  Their  prayers  were  entreated  by  Fred- 
crick  as  a  make-weight ;  he  being  fiilly  alive  to  the 
fact,  that  he  by  himself  could  not  obtain  the  mercy 
of  Heaven,  owing  to  his  sins.  The  beautiful  con- 
ventual buildings  of  Altenberg,  which  still  remain, 
date  from  about  this  period.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Archbishop  of  Treves  and  the  Duke  of  Brabant  had 
brought  over  to  Frederick's  side  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Cologne ;  Otho,  who  had  been  lurking  there, 
scarcely  daring  to  stir  out  of  doors,  ever  since  the 
fatal  field  of  Bouvines,  now  made  his  escape  into 
Saxony.*  His  best  friend,  King  John  of  England, 
was  powerless  to  help  him,  that  monarch  having 
been  forced  to  sign  Magna  Charta  a  few  weeks  only 
before  Frederick's  coronation  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Early  in  August  Frederick  entered  Cologne,  and 
was  well  received  by  the  clergy  and  j)eople  so  lately 
the  supporters  of  his  rival.  Without  their  consent, 
he  would  never  have  been  able  to  hold  his  court  in 
Cologne ;  as  the  strong  walls,  built  about  thirty  years 
before  this  time,  which  are  still  standing,  would  have 
Ijaflled  any  feudal  army.  He  stayed  a  wc»ek  among  his 
new  subjects,  and  made  them  all,  gentle  and  simple, 
swear  that  they  woidd  not  debase  the  coinage, 
levy  unjust  taxes,  or  disturb  the  peace  of  the  city. 
Cologne  was  now  relieved  from  the  excommunica- 
tion which  had  been  hiid  upon  it  seventeen  months 
earlier.  Later  in  the  month,  it  experienced  the 
slKK'k  of  an  earthquake.f     Frederick  quitted  it  for 
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1212-1220.  ^^  g^  Avoid,  he  forbade  them  to  harass  the 
clergy.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  interfered  in 
behalf  of  eighty  heretics,  who  were  seized  at  Stras- 
burg  about  this  time,  and  who  were  nearly  all  burnt 
ahve,  after  failing  to  prove  their  innocence  by  the 
ordeal  of  red-hot  iron.f 

Frederick  sent  his  friend  Berard  to  act  as  his 
ambassador  in  the  great  Lateran  Council,  held  in 
November  1215.  Pope  Innocent  had  assembled  at 
Eome  71  Archbishops,  412  Bishops,  upwards  of  800 
Abbots  and  Priors,  and  many  envoys  from  Kings 
and  cities.;};  So  dense  was  the  throng,  that  tiie 
Archbishop  of  Amalfi  was  actually  crushed  to  death.  ^ 
The  three  most  distinguished  men  present,  alter 
Innocent  himself  and  a  few  of  the  Cardinals,  were 
probably  Berard,  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo, 
Frederick's  most  fidthful  partisan ;  Eoderick  Ximenes, 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  father  of  Castilian 
\  prose ;  and  Stephen  Langton,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  founder  of  the  Uberties  of  England.  It 
is  strange  to  find  the  Monk  of  Cologne  aflirming 
that  nothing  was  achieved  at  this  Council,  except 
the  subjection  of  the  Greek  to  the  Latin  Church. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Lateran  Fathers  did  but  afl5x 
their  seal  to  doctrines  and  opinions  which  had  long 
been  taught  in  the  Church.  The  heresies  of  the 
Albigenses  and  the  book  of  Abbot  Joachim  were 
condemned.  Transubstantiation  was  defined ;  the 
ceKbacy  of  the  clergy  and  yearly  confession  to  a 
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priest  were  rigorously  enjoined.    The  publication  of    chap. 

banns  was  ordained,  and  new  degrees  of  relationship  '. — 

which  barred  wedlock  were  instituted.  Temporal  ^212-1220. 
lords  were  ordered,  under  fearful  penalties,  to  aid  in 
the  suppression  of  heresy.*  Any  person  who  reads 
the  canons  of  the  Lateran  Council  will  see  that  they 
have  all  one  end  in  view,  the  power  of  the  priest- 
hood over  the  laity ;  thus  one  more  coat  of  white- 
wash was  smeared  over  the  fine  old  stones  of  the 
Christian  fabric,  already  shamefiiUy  defaced  by  the 
ignorance  or  malice  of  those  who  had  held  it  in 
charge. 

The  Council  did  not  confine  its  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  religion.  The  unhappy  Count  of  Toulouse 
was  despoiled  of  his  rights,  although  the  Pope  him- 
self wept  over  the  tale  of  the  woes  of  Languedoc. 
Tlie  sentence  against  Otho  was  confirmed ;  still,  the 
Milanese  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  restore  their 
favourite  to  his  old  position.  On  the  other  side,  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat  declared  that  Otho's  advocates 
ought  to  be  denied  a  hearing.  The  Archbishop  of 
Palenno  was  also  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  Guelf. 
Pope  Innocent,  supported  by  public  feeling,  con- 
firmed the  election  of  Frederick,  who  had  shown 
liimself  such  a  true  son  of  the  Churdi  by  the  grants 
made  at  Messina,  Rome,  and  Egra.f  Thus  passed 
away  this  most  important  year,  remarkable  for  three 
great  events  —  the  coronation  of  Frederick,  the 
grant  of  Magna  Charta,  and  the  assembhng  of  the 
Lateran  divines.  Of  these,  the  first  has  had  the 
least   abiding   results ;    the   effects   of  the  councils 

•  L'Art  dc  V<^riGer  lea  Dates, 
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CHAP,     about  this  time  held  at  Eunnymede  and  Eome, 
^  '       though  dating  from  more  than  six  himdred  years 
ago,  are  felt  to  the  present  day  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world. 

In  January  1216,  Frederick  was  employed  in  the 
usual  way,  making  grants  to  monasteries,  and  sum- 
moning his  nobles  around  him.  The  complaints  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  were  redressed,  and  the  privileges 
lately  granted  were  confirmed.  The  burghers  of 
Cambray  had  stolen  a  march  upon  their  Bishop, 
while  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Lateran  CJouncil. 
They  had  obtained  a  grant  to  his  prejudice,  which 
was  now  quashed  in  the  presence  of  many  of  his 
Canons.  On  the  17  th  of  April,  Frederick,  then  at 
Spires,  made  Gerard  von  Sinzig  his  deputy  in  the 
fruitful  country  where  the  Moselle  flows  into  the 
Ehine.  On  the  1st  of  May  a  Diet  of  the  Empire 
was  held  at  Wurzburg,  the  city  of  St  Kihan,  at 
which  Cardinal  Peter  attended  as  the  Pope's  Legate. 
Here  Frederick  invested  Engelbert,  the  new  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  the  best  of  all  the  Prelates  who 
have  ever  ruled  that  powerful  see.  The  installation 
of  Engelbert,  to  make  way  for  whom  two  prior 
occupants  had  been  set  aside,  was  confirmed  by  the 
Legate*,  and  Frederick  renewed  a  grant  of  his 
father  to  the  Church  of  Cologne.  Moreover,  on  this 
occasion  he  gave  up  the  old  custom  of  keeping  in 
the  Royal  hands  the  personalty  of  Prelates  and  the 
revenues  of  their  churches  for  a  whole  year  after 
the  death  of  the  last  occupant.  This  he  renounccil, 
as  he  says,  out  of  his  reverence  for  the  Crucified 
One,  wliose  sign  he  now  wore,  as  a  vowed  Crusader. 

*  Godefr.  Colon. 
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The  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  acHnowledged  by     chap. 

Frederick  as  the  chief  author  of  his  elevation,  was  

allowed  to  coin  money,  and  had  the  town  of  Ober-  i2i*-i**<>- 

wesel  restored  to  his  see.     Two  abbesses  of  Batisbon 

laid  a  complaint  before  the  Emperor  Elect  that  their 

churches  had  been  wronged  in  an  exchange  made 

by   him.      The    Diet    decided    that  no   possession 

could  be  transferred  from  the  Empire  to  any  one 

else,  against  the  will  of  the  chief  tenant  concerned. 

The  exchange  in  question  was  therefore  revoked, 

and  the   sentence   of  the   Diet  was  confirmed  for 

ever. 

A  most  weighty  engagement  was  now  entered 
into  with  Pope  Innocent.  Frederick,  who  could  not 
afford  to  offend  this  powerful  but  exacting  guardian, 
promised  at  Stnu*burg,  on  the  1st  of  July,  that 
whenever  he  should  gain  the  crown  of  the  Empire, 
he  would  hand  over  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily  to  his 
son  IIenr}%  and  would  entnist  it  to  some  deputy 
until  the  child  was  of  age.  This  arrangement  was 
made,  he  said,  to  prevent  any  harm  accruing  to  the 
Apostolic  See  and  to  his  own  heirs  from  the  union 
of  the  Empire  and  the  Kingdom.  The  agreement, 
which  seemed  to  crown  the  Pope's  policy  with  suc- 
cess, was  fated  never  to  take  effect.  It  is  probable 
that  Innocent  never  heard  of  its  execution,  for  he 
dieil  at  Penigia  only  fifteen  days  after  the  date  of  it 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  Papacy  by  a  man  of  a  very 
different  temper,  Cardinal  Cencio  Savelli,  who  took 
the  name  of  Ilonorius  UL*  Frederick  was  then  at 
Constance,  engaged  in  fostering  various  Cistercian 
foundations,  an  Order  whose  strictness  kindled  his 

•  Kic.  San  Germano. 
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admiration*  At  IJlm  appeared  the  Margrave  of 
Moravia,  and  many  of  the  Bohemian  nobles ;  these 
had  just  elected  Ottocar's  son,  Wencedaus,  as  their 
king,  with  tlie  father's  consent.  The  election  was 
confirmed  by  the  head  of  Germany,  whose  first 
cousin  Catherine  was  tlie  w^ife  of  Wenceslaui^ ;  and  a 
grant  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  was  made  to  the 
young  prince.  Frederick  was  at  Leipsic  in  October, 
whence  he  returned  to  Nuremberg  in  December. 
It  was  probably  here  that  he  met  his  Queen  and  his 
son,  after  having  been  parted  from  them  for  ahnost 
five  years,*  They  were  accompanied  into  Germany 
by  many  ladies  and  knights,  and  also  by  Berard,  the 
Archbishop  of  Palermo;  Rinaldo  Gentile,  the  Ardi- 
bishop  of  Capua ;  the  Marquess  of  Montferrat ; 
William  Porco^  the  Admiral  of  the  Victorious  Fleet, 
as  his  title  runs,  a  kidnapper  and  a  pirate  ;  and  Her- 
mann von  Saka,  who  had  been  for  six  ycai^  the 
Grand  Master  of  Frederick's  cherished  Teutonic 
Order.  This  good  knight  will  often  re^appear  in  the 
course  of  tliis  work.  He  was  bom  in  Thm^ingia,  in 
the  country  watered  by  the  Salza  and  the  Laugen* 
salza,  which  became  the  liead-qiiartei^  of  the  national 
Order.  No  man  ever  did  so  much  to  advance  Uie 
interests  of  this  renowned  brotherhood  as  Von  Saka, 
during  the  nine  and  twenty  years  of  his  Grand 
Mastership.  He  had  all  the  qualities  reqiusite  for 
Ills  post ;  valour,  wisdom,  eloquence,  :ind,  above  all* 
stainless  honour.  He  was  a  tliorough  German^  as 
true  a  son  of  the  Fatherland  as  Luther  or  Von  Stein. 
Often  had  he  to  do  battle  for  his  countiymen  against 
insolent  Templars  or  HospituUers,  who  drew  their 
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recruits  chiefly  from  France.     The  weight  of  his    chap. 
personal  character  is  surprising  ;  it  compelled  Popes 


and  crowned  heads  alike  to  defer  to  his  opinion,  and  to  1212-1220. 
strive  for  liis  approbation.  Strong  in  his  unimpeach- 
able virtue,  he  could  rebuke  even  the  Lateran  itself. 
He  was  the  mediator  equally  welcome  to  French, 
ItaUans,  and  Germans,  whose  services  all  parties  were 
eager  to  engage  ;  he  was  the  knight  in  whose  honour 
all  had  thorough  confidence,  when  men  looked  sus- 
picioasly  upon  the  proffers  of  Pope  or  Emperor. 
Von  Salza  is  the  model  man  of  the  Thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  in  him  Frederick  found  a  trusty  friend,  who 
shnmk  not  from  uttering  disagreeable  truths,  when- 
ever he  siiw  his  superioi-s  in  the  wrong.  Brother 
Hennann  lookc^d  up  to  his  llohenstaufen  l>enefactor 
with  tnie  German  loyalty,  such  as  was  seldom  met 
with  in  his  age  ;  we  seem  to  be  in  the  presence  of 
one  of  Froissail's  knights,  or  one  of  Clarendon's 
cavaliers. 

Ciueen  Constance  had  been  overwhelmed  by  a 
great  sorrow  since  she  had  hist  seen  her  lord.  Her 
noble  brother,  the  King  of  Arragon,  had  fallen  in 
battle  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Albigenses,  the 
year  after  Frederick's  arrival  in  Germany.  She 
wn>te  a  piteous  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Urgel,  be- 
wailing her  brother\s  death  in  what  she  considered 
a  bad  caust»,  and  entreating  that  his  remains  might 
obtain  Christian  burial.  Her  son  Henrj^  was  prob- 
ably brought  to  his  father  from  Sicily,  that  a  certain 
plan  might  take  cfftrt,  not  uneonnected  with  Frede- 
rick's last  promise  to  Poix*  Innocent.  Wliat  this 
plan  was  will  appear  alxnit  three  years  later;  at 
jirescnt  Henrj's  rightful  title  of  King  of  Sicily  was 
<*arcfully     suppresst»d.     The    two    chief    friends   of 
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CHAP.  Frederick,  who  had  brought  the  child,  were  both 
'  rewarded.  Von  Salza  had  a  grant  of  certain  taxes  at 
1212-1220.  Brindisi  for  the  good  of  his  house,  with  which  Frede- 
rick had  made  an  exchange  in  Germany.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Palermo  obtained  various  towns  for  his  see, 
together  with  the  land  once  held  by  Eoger  Achmet, 
the  descendant  most  probably  of  a  converted  Saracen. 
The  clergy  of  the  Royal  chapel  at  Palermo  were 
freed  from  taxation,  on  account  of  the  hardships 
which  they  had  undergone  during  the  King's  ab- 
sence. In  February,  1217,  the  court  was  transferred 
to  Ulm,  where  the  monarch  gave  a  village  to  the  men 
of  San  Miniato  in  Tuscany,  and  appointed  that  the 
highway  should  run  through  their  town.  Further 
privileges  were  heaped  upon  his  favourite  monastery 
of  Salem  in  Suabia.  In  April  he  was  at  Haguenau. 
He  had  sent  the  Abbot  of  St  Gall,  the  Dean  of 
Spires,  the  Marquess  of  Montferrat,  and  the  Castel- 
lan of  San  Miniato  to  Eome,  with  assurances  of  his 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  Innocent,  and  of  his  joy  at 
the  election  of  Honorius.  The  new  Pope  engaged 
to  send  a  Legate  into  Germany,  and  already  began  to 
remind  Frederick  of  his  promised  crusade.  The 
Emperor  Elect,  after  a  tour  in  Bavaria,  returned 
westward  to  Coblentz  by  Esslingen,  which  dates  her 
old  walls  and  gates  from  his  reign.  The  monks  of 
Heisterbach,  under  the  Drachenfels,  were  now 
allowed  by  him  to  convey  their  wine  up  and  down 
the  Ehine  free  from  toll,  a  much  coveted  privilege. 

The  young  conqueror  was  called  once  more 
into  Saxony.  Otho  and  his  brother  Henry,  who 
had  lost  all  their  allies  except  the  Margrave  of  Bran- 
denburg, had  been  laying  waste  the  district  of  Bre- 
men, because  tliat  see  had  been  filled  by  a  nominee 
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of  Home.*    Frederick  assembled  an  army,  and  in     chap. 
August  marched  into  the  north  by  way  of  Fulda ;  he 


drove  Otho  within  the  walls  of  Brunswick,  and  laid  1212-1220. 
waste  his  rival's  lands.  He  was  joined  by  many  of 
the  nobles  of  the  district,  and  at  length  withdrew.f 
Frederick's  march  was  followed  by  its  usual  re- 
sults, the  triumph  of  the  high  lords  and  the  depres- 
sion of  the  burghers.  Tlius  Theodoric  of  Meissen 
seized  on  this  opportimity  to  avenge  himself  on  his 
hated  enemies,  the  men  of  Leipsic,  who  had  been 
ravaging  his  lands  for  the  last  two  years.  He 
brought  Frederick  into  the  town  with  a  few  knights ; 
the  small  force  came  in  by  different  gates  and  went 
to  their  quarters  without  any  parade,  in  order  to  lull 
the  jealous  suspicions  of  the  citizens.  Leipsic,  like 
many  other  towns  in  the  middle  ages,  boasted  of  a] 
great  bell,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  burghers  turned  I  ./_ 

out  for  war.  The  clapper  of  this  was  secretly  car-/ 
ried  away  by  the  Margrave's  orders,  and  at  a  given 
signal  each  one  of  Frederick's  followers  seized  the 
person  and  goods  of  his  host.  Theodoric  next  razed 
the  city  walls,  and  built  three  castles  to  overawe 
Leipsic ;  he  made  diligent  search  for  several  knights 
who  had  found  shelter  there  after  an  attempt  upon 
his  life.  One  of  these  niffians,  to  whose  capture 
great  importance  was  attached,  mounted  liis  horse, 
broke  open  the  gate  with  his  battle-axe,  and  fled 
into  the  country ;  his  brother  was  handed  over  to 
Frederick,  and  was  sent  to  j)erish  in  the  Crusade.l|; 
When  at  Altenburg,  the  sovereign  requested  the 
Canons  of  Meissen  to  dispense  with  the  presence  of 

•  Alb.  Stadensirt.  f  Reiner  Leod 
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McLoks,  one  of  their  body,  whooi  he  found  most 
usefuL   Frederick  made  Nuremberg  his  head-quarters 
1212^1220.  in  December. 

Thus  ended  the  year  1217,  which  is  remarkable 
as  the  bef][imiin^  of  the  new  CVusade,  Tim  enter- 
prise  had  beeu  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
Lateran  Council ;  Pope  Innocent  had  promised  him- 
self to  supeiintend  the  embarkation  of  the  Chi- 
saders  at  Messina.  The  undertaking  was  delayed 
for  a  year  by  his  death,  but  in  the  summer  of  1217, 
the  Dukes  of  Austria  and  Meran,  the  Bishops  of 
Bamberg^  XJtrechtj  Munster,  and  others,  set  out  for 
Acre.  Frederick  could  not  as  yet  lead  in  person  the 
way  to  the  East,  his  rival  Otlio  being  still  alive ;  he 
Contented  himself  witli  granting  200  ounces  of  gold 
out  of  his  Messinese  revenues  to  the  Teutonic  Order 
to  provide  the  brethren  with  warm  woollen  cloaks 
for  winter  wean  The  Kings  of  Hungary,  Cyprus, 
and  Jerusalem  were  followed  by  the  Crusadei-s  into 
Gahlee,  whence,  iiftur  pillaging  the  country  aud 
bathing  iu  the  Jordan,  they  fell  back  upon  Acre, 
William  the  Coimt  of  Holland,  accompanied  by 
many  Germans  who  had  sailed  down  the  Rhine,  had 
ttmched  at  Lisbon  on  his  way  to  the  K'lst,  and  had 
done  good  service  there  with  his  Frieslanders.* 
On  reaching  the  Holy  Land,  he  found  that  the  King 
of  Cypms  had  died,  and  that  the  King  of  Hungar)^ 
had  gone  home  without  achieving  any th big.  King 
John  of  Jerusalem  alone  remained,  ready  for  any 
daring  enU^rprise, 

Frederick  was  for  some  time  at  Haguenau  in  the 
beginning  of  1218  j  he  bestowed  his  protection  upon 
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the  hoepital  at  that  town,  which  his  grandfather,  his  chap. 
father,  and  his  unde  had  fostered  during  their  re- 
spective reigns.  In  this  year  the  foreign  influence  of 
the  House  of  Hohenstaufen  was  still  further  ex- 
tended. Tlic  Bishop  of  Burgos  and  Fray  Pedro  de 
Arlanza  were  sent  by  the  Queen-Mother  of  Castile 
into  Germany.  After  a  sojourn  of  four  months  at 
Frederick's  court,  tliey  secured  the  hand  of  Beatrice, 
the  daughter  of  tlie  late  King  PhiUp,  for  their  young 
master,  St.  Ferdinand,  and  brought  the  bride  into 
Spain  by  way  of  Paris.*  About  tliis  time,  Berthold 
the  Duke  of  Zahringcn,  one  of  the  greatest  princes 
in  Germany,  died  without  issue.  Frederick  did  not 
grasp  at  much  for  the  Empire,  but  split  up  the  broad 
lands  of  the  deceased  among  many  claimants.  The 
Count  of  Ij/burg  had  a  grant  of  large  tc*rritories  in 
Burgimdy  ;  Egeno,  Count  of  Uracil,  and  other  kins- 
men of  the  late  Berthold,  had  the  domains  allotted 
to  them  which  the  deceased  had  held  in  Suabia.  The 
Count  of  Savoy,  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  the  Bishop 
of  Lausanne,  and  other  powerful  barons  had  their 
share.  Berne,  Freiburg,  and  Soleure  became  free 
cities  of  the  Empire ;  while  Zurich  went  to  the  Em- 
peror himself  f 

Frederick  was  probably  at  Frankfort  when  he  heard 
of  the  death  of  his  Guclf  enemy.  Otho  had  sent 
an  embassy  to  liome  to  sue  for  reconciliation ;  he 
showed  penitence,  and  wius  absolved  by  the  Bisliop 
of  Hildcsheim.  By  his  will  he  ordered  his  brother 
Henry  to  yield  up  the  Holy  Croa<*,  the  Lance,  and 
the  Crown,  to  whomsoever  the  princes  should  elect 
as  Emperor ;  and  he  bequeathed  his  stores  of  anns 

•  Ann.  SpirenseH.     Mariano.  j  Von  Raiimer. 
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to  the  cause  of  Palestine,*     He  died  on  the  l5th 
of  May,  in  the  Castle  of  Harzberg,  and  his  body 
1212-1220.  ^^  lai^  by  ij^Q  gi(j^  Qf  iiig  parents  in  the  Church 

of  St.  Blm^e,  at  Brunswick,  after  being  arrayed  in 
the  robes  of  royalty .f  The  same  month  which  beheld 
the  death  of  one  Emperor  gave  another  to  Germany. 
On  the  1st  of  May,  a  child  was  bom  to  the  House  of 
Habsburg,  and  Fredetick  gratified  his  loyal  servants 
by  holding  the  babe  in  liis  aims  at  the  font.;};  Little 
did  he  think  that  young  Eodolph,  as  the  child  was 
named,  would  one  day  wear  the  very  crown  which 
the  present  Emperor  had  just,  to  all  appearance^ 
secured  for  himself  aud  for  a  long  line  of  heirs; 
that  this  son  of  the  Swiss  Count  was  destined  to 
found  one  of  the  great  hou^s  of  Europe,  aud  to 
be  the  stem  whence  tlie  rulers  of  Spain  and  Austria 
woidd  proudly  claim  descent.  Too  many  of  them 
have  proved  luiwortliy  of  their  chivalrous  founder. 
Frederick  Avas  a  good  friend  to  his  godchild ;  it  is 
pleasant  to  mark  the  man  of  tlie  present  in  close 
contact  witli  tlie  man  of  the  future ;  to  see,  for  in- 
stailce,  Cortez,  fresh  from  his  Mexican  triumphs, 
giving  encouragement  to  the  unknown  Pi2arro  ;  and 
Chve,  almost  on  the  field  of  Plassey,  picking  out 
from  the  crowd  the  young  Warren  Hastings. 

It  was  a  happy  thing  for  Frederick  tliat  Otho  was 
removed  at  this  juncture,  since  the  surviving  claimant 
of  the  throne  was  involved  in  a  war  with  one  of  his 
own  partizans.  Theobald,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  had 
rebelled  and  had  laid  w^aste  Alsace,  Frederick's  own 
province.     The  monarch  called  to  his  help  the  Count 


•  See  Otho*8  WiU  m  Pertz,  Lege«. 
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of  Bar  and  the  Countess  of  Champagne,  who  burnt  chap. 
the  town  of  Nancy.  He  carried  on  the  war  against 
his  old  friend  so  vigorously  that  he  was  soon  able  to 
convey  Theobald,  a  prisoner,  into  Germany.*  With 
the  aid  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  he  had  be- 
sieged the  rebel  Duke  in  Amance,  a  strong  castle  three 
leagues  from  Nancy,  and  had  driven  him  to  beg  for 
mercy.  On  the  1st  of  June,  Theobald  was  constrained 
to  forswear  any  future  strife  with  the  French  allies 
of  the  Crown,  to  render  all  services  due  from  him  to  the 
Countess,  to  renounce  his  league  with  those  in  rebel- 
Uon  against  her,  and  to  hand  over  a  certain  castle  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  as  a  pledge  of  concord. 
Conrad,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  proclaimed 
the  terms  of  peace  in  Frederick's  presence,  after 
the  rebel  liad  knelt  at  the  feet  of  his  lord.  The 
Sovereign  of  Gennany  at  that  time  exercised  great  ui- 
fluence  over  the  rulers  of  Burgundy  and  Champagne, 
who  held  fiefs  witliin  his  dommions,  although  they 
were  also  va<?sals  of  the  French  Crown.  Frederick 
took  the  Duke  of  Lomiine  into  Germany  as  a  hostage. 
He  used  to  invite  his  captive  to  his  table,  whither 
Theobald  came  imattended,  except  by  a  squire  who 
carried  his  cloak.  The  Duke  was  not  set  free  until 
a  year  had  passed ;  ten  months  afterwards  he  died 
in  Lorraine,  and  an  unfounded  charge  was  brought 
against  Frederick  of  having  employed  a  harlot  to 
Ix)ison  the  son  of  his  old  benefactor.f 

After  the  Lorraine  war,  the  Emperor  Elect  visited 
several  towns  in  Bavaria.  The  Bishop  of  Basle 
que?5tioned  FrcK^lcrick's  right  to  establish  new  insti- 
tutions in  that  town,  without  the  consent  of  its  pre- 
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late.  The  cause  was  judged  by  Theodoric,  the  Arcb- 
bishop  of  Treves,  a  prelate  of  great  prudence,  whose 
voice  was  always  for  peace  rather  thao  for  war,  and 
who  had  allied  himself  with  the  new  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  so  that  it  was  said  that  the  two  were  one 
heart  and  one  soul.*  A  Count,  in  want  of  money 
for  the  Crusade,  had  pledged  his  castle  to  the  Bishop 
of  Pai3sau  for  1000  marks.  lYederick  authorized  the 
transaction  and  the  conditions  annexed  to  it,  enjoin- 
ing a  duplicate  of  the  deed  to  be  made,  to  prevent  any 
future  wrangling.  Orders  were  sent  to  Frederick's 
Judge  at  Egra,  to  do  justice,  without  regard  to  the 
local  courts,  upon  any  one,  high  or  low,  who  might 
rob  the  convent  of  Waldsachseu.  In  November,  a 
Diet  was  assembled  at  Erfurth,  b)^  which  Frederick  s 
title  to  the  Empire  was  established.f  A  second 
Diet,  well  attended^  was  held  at  Fulda,  in  Decemberj 
where  he  confinned  to  the  Teutonic  Order  all  the 
privileges  he  had  ever  granted  to  them.  Tliey  were 
at  this  time  manfully  waging  the  war  against  the 
Moslem  in  the  East*  Another  Diet  %vith  a  view  to 
the  Crusade  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Magdeburg, 
e^rly  in  the  next  ye^ir.  After  having  held  these  ^ 
Diets  in  Otho's  country,  Frederick  returned  to 
Frankfort*, 

In  the  mean  tlme^  the  Christians  at  Acre  had  un- 
dertaken a  fresh  entei^rise.  Pope  Honorius  had  sent 
to  them  Cardinal  Pelagius  as  his  Legate^  who  started 
from  Brindisi  with  James,  the  Count  of  Andiia, 
Bteering  for  EgypLlf  For  in  May,  1218,  the  army  had 
sailed  from  Acre,  and  had  laid  siege  to  the  great  city 
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of  Damietta  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  upon  which     chap. 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  Christian  world  were  kept       ^' 


fixed  for  more  than  three  years.  The  Duke  of  Aus-  1212-1220, 
tria,  the  Frieslanders,  and  Von  Salza's  knights  won 
honourable  mention  from  the  chroniclers  of  the  great 
Leaguer.  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  had 
all  contributed  soldiers  for  the  holy  war.  A  tower 
on  the  bank  of  the  Nile  was  carried  with  great  loss ; 
after  which,  Adel,  the  brother  of  the  mighty  Saladin, 
died,  leaving  a  fearful  contest  to  his  three  sons,  the 
rulers  of  Cairo,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo.*  It  had  been 
arranged  that  some  of  the  German  pilgrims  should 
set  out  on  the  1st  of  July.  But  on  reaching  Apulia, 
they  found  their  further  progress  hindered,  at  which 
the  Pope  was  very  wroth.f 

We  are  now  in  January,  1219.  Frederick,  who 
had  visited  Treves  and  forgiven  the  burghers  of 
Strasburg  some  old  offences,  wrote  from  Ilaguenau 
on  the  12th  of  tlie  montli  to  Ilonorius  on  the  all- 
engrossing  topic.  '  We  know,'  said  he,  *  that  tlie 
Holy  Land  has  more  need  of  succour  now  than  ever 
l>efore ;  the  anny,  as  it  seems,  must  either  conquer 
or  perish.  We  are  grateful  to  Ilini  who  has 
niised  us  to  tlie  Kingdom  and  to  the  Empire,  and  we 
arc  about  to  appoint  a  time  for  our  men  to  assemble 
for  the  Cnisade.  Any  prince  who  does  not  attend 
the  proposcnl  Diet,  unless  hindereil  by  a  reasonable 
cause,  is  to  lose  land  and  honour.'  Frederick  went 
on  to  suggest  to  the  Pope  various  means  of  rousing 
the  zeal  of  the  faithful,  and  to  request  that  an  ex- 
communication might  be  launched  against  the  town 
of  Brunswick  and  its  Count  Henry,  the  elder  brother 
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of  Otilo,  who  would  not  give  up  to  tlie  rightfiil  claim- 
ant the  insignia  of  the  Empire. 

The  answer  of  Honoriua  was  dated  twenty-seven 
days  later.  He  sent  a  Roman  prior  to  Frederick, 
and  ad\'ised  liini  to  win  over  Heniy  by  gentle  means; 
otherwise,  if  tlie  Guelf  should  prove  obstinate,  ex- 
communication should  follow*  The  Pope  took  Fre- 
derick and  his  Empire  under  bis  protection;  and 
threatened  all  who  had  taken  the  Cross  mth  the  ban 
unless  they  should  set  out  for  Damietta  on  St,  John  the 
Baptist's  day.  The  correspondence  between  tlie  two 
heads  of  Christendom  was  not  renewed  mitil  three 
months  laten  Frederick  seems  at  this  time  to  have 
been  mtent  on  gaining  intiuence  tliroughout  Northern 
Italy,  a  quarter  which  he  had  hitherto  neglected.  The 
Bishop  of  Turin  and  the  Marquess  of  Montferrat, 
after  each  obtaining  a  charter,  were  sent  thither  as 
Vicars.  To  Asti  was  granted  the  right  of  jurisdiction 
over  it*5  own  causes.  Two  Lombard  Coimts  Palatine 
received  a  renewal  of  tlie  privilege  granted  to  their 
forefathers  by  Barbai"ossa,  of  carrying  the  sword  be- 
fore the  Emperor,  whenever  he  might  be  in  Lorn- 
bardy.  Otho's  grants  to  a  Milanese  rival  were 
qua'^hed.  Bernard  Orlando  Eosso  and  another  Par- 
m^an  Judge  were  ordered  to  restrain  Salinguerra 
and  the  Fenarese  from  plaguing  the  Modenese» 
To  the  Bishop  of  Ivrea,  who  came  to  Court,  was 
granted  power  over  his  fellow-townsmen.  Three 
envoys  from  Imola  besought  Frederick  to  confirm  a 
charter  given  to  them  by  his  grandfather  ;  Bologna 
and  Faenza  were  forbidden  to  meddle  wltli  their 
neighbour.  Panjia  was  highly  praised,  and  was 
allowed  the  privilege  of  sell-jurisdiction ;  no  appeals 
were  to  be  carried  into  Germany ;  and  the  city  wa^i 
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left  free  to  fortify  itself.     Cremona,  Brescia,  Verona,    chap. 
and  Bergamo  were  favoured.     To  each  of  the  Counts 


of  Biandrat;^  was  granted  a  cliarter.     A  Camaldolese  ^212-1220. 
abbey  on  the  Adige  received  the  usual  list  of  privi- 
leges.    Tlie  Italians  secured  all  they  could,  knowing 
that  nothing  more  couhl  be  got  from  Otho,  and  that 
Frederick  was  soon  to  start  for  the  Crusade. 

A  grant  was  made  to  the  Archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg of  all  the  Pagan  binds  beyond  Livonia ;  he  was 
in  future  to  be  the  source  of  all  jurisdiction  in  those 
barbarous  tracts.  These  charters  give  us  some  idea  I 
of  the  wide  stretch  of  the  Empire ;  it  now  reached  f 
from  Eevel  to  Antwerp,  from  Vienna  to  Lyons,  from  \ 
the  Eyder  to  the  Tiber.  But  it  contained  within  ] 
itself  the  elements  of  chssolution  ;  at  tliis  very  moment 
a  stonn  seemed  to  be  gathering  in  the  South.  The 
Arclibishop  of  Brindisi  arrived  in  Germany  with  the 
news  that  the  Pope  was  becoming  suspicious  of  the 
Emperor  Elect.  Germany  and  Sicily,  so  thought 
unkind  politicituis,  were  to  be  united  in  after  years 
under  young  Henry.  Raynald,  the  son  of  Conrad 
von  Urslingen,  was  allowed  to  style  himself  Duke  of 
Six)leto,  a  i)rovince  of  the  Church.  Clerical  elec- 
tions were  not  uninfluenced  by  Royalty.  Such  were 
the  charges  against  Frederick  current  at  Rome.  He 
sent  back  the  Archbishop,  with  orders  to  make  his 
excuses,  and  with  the  announcement  that  he  himself 
would  soon  follow.  At  his  request,  Honorius  de- 
layed the  Crusade  until  Michaelmas,  though  trem- 
bling for  the  result.  The  Archbishop  of  Brindisi 
Wivs  not  the  only  Aj)ulian  who  made  his  way  into  the 
Nc^rlh.  In  May,  Frederick  was  waited  upon  at 
Augsburg  by  some  monks  from  Monte  Vergine,  who 
had  come  to  obUiin  his  confirmation  of  tlie  grants 
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CHAP,  made  to  their  monastery.  Diephold,  the  German 
Comit  of  Acerra,  had  been  one  of  their  benefactors. 
The  Archbishop  of  Otranto  also  arrived,  to  procure 
a  fresh  grant  of  privileges  from  the  Crown,  since  the 
charters  bestowed  on  his  church  by  the  old  Nor- 
man conquerors  had  become  worm-eaten.  The 
Archbishop  of  Messina  and  Simon  Count  of  Chieti 
appeared  at  court  later  in  the  year,  and  were  followed 
by  the  brave  Count  of  Malta. 

From  Nuremberg  Frederick  wrote  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  Honorius :  '  God  can  reward  you,  dear 
Father,  for  your  kindness  to  us,  better  than  we  can. 
Your  letters  concerning  the  Crusade  arrived  just  in 
time  to  be  of  use  to  us,  and  to  render  fruitless  the 
excuses  which  would  otherwise  have  been  made  by 
many  Princes.  We  request  still  further  favours  from 
you,  of  which  you  will  not  repent.  Do  not  lend 
yoxu"  ear  to  those  calumniators  who  tell  you  that  we 
are  lukewarm  in  the  matter  of  the  Crusade  ;  such  a 
thought  is  abhorrent  to  our  conscience.'  In  July, 
the  Hohenstaufen  chief  held  a  great  Diet  at  Goslar, 
which  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  in  Ger- 
many, after  more  than  twenty  years  of  strife.  Henry 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  yielded  up  the  Imperial  in- 
signia lately  worn  by  his  brother  Otho.*  In  return, 
he  received  a  grant  of  considerable  privileges,  and 
the  question  of  tlic  Palatinate  of  the  Ehine  seems  to 
have  been  amicably  arranged  between  him  and 
Bavaria.  He  henceforward  signed  himself  Duke  of 
Saxony,  and  remained  in  high  favour  until  his  death.- 
Frederick  granted  a  most  ample  charter  to  the  bur- 
ghers of  Goslar,  who  had  undergone  much  persecu- 
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tion  at  the  hands  of  his  enemies  on  account  of  their     chap. 

VI. 

loyalty.     Every  possible  privilege  was  rehearsed,  and 


conferred  upon  the  faithful  citizens.  Coiners,  as  we  ^^^^^^^^ 
see  by  this  charter,  were  looked  upon  as  the  worst 
of  all  public  enemies ;  they  were  condemned  to  lose 
a  hand,  unless  they  could  redeem  it  by  a  payment 
of  money.  Frederick's  favours  had  hitherto  been 
reserved  for  churches  or  for  princes,  and  the  privi- 
leges granted  to  Goslar  were  a  great  innovation  on 
his  usual  policy.  In  the  next  year  he  made  Pfullen- 
dorf  a  city  of  the  Empire,  in  consideration  of  the 
damage  it  had  sustained  from  fire  and  quarrelsome 
neighbours. 

The  Emperor  Elect  now  went  by  Erfurth  to  Frank- 
fort, and  granted  to  it^  citizens  a  site  near  the  com 
market  for  building  a  chapel,  which  he  took  under 
his  protection,  lie  passed  on  through  Worms  to 
Ilaguenau,  where  we  lind  him  a<*sociating  with  him- 
self his  son  II(Mir}%  Duke  of  Suabiji,  hi  various  grants. 
Several  Italian  bishops  waited  upon  their  lord  in 
August,  and  two  men  of  I^ocarno  procured  from  him 
special  favoui-s.  l^ivia  was  rewarded  for  her  services 
by  a  confirmation  of  her  old  privileges.  Alessandria, 
an  ancient  foe,  was  ordered  by  the  Pope  to  take  the 
oath  to  Frederick.  Alatrino,  the  sub-deacon,  whom 
Ilonorius  often  employed  as  his  envoy,  and  whom  he 
made  provost  of  St.  Ciistor  at  Coblentz,  appeared  in 
Germany  with  letters  from  Kome.  The  Emperor 
Elect  ri»turned  an  answer,  in  which  he  fully  acknow- 
ledged the  right  of  the  Church  to  the  lands  of  the 
C^)unt(^<s  Matilda;  S|><)leto  and  Xanii  were  bidden, 
uiulcT  the  >tcrncst  penalties,  to  obey  the  Pope.  Ee- 
stonition  of  the  lands,  not  as  yet  recovereil,  was  gua- 
ranteed ;  the  right  of  election  and  apixnU  was  once 
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more  confirmed  to  prelates ;  and  the  famous  path  of 
Egra  %vaa  repeated. 

Id  October,  Fretlerick  held  a  Diet  at  Nuremberg, ; 
where  he  caused  many  of  the  Prmees  to  take  an  oath 
to  set  forth  for  Palestine.  The  term  of  Michaelmas, 
fixed  by  Itonorius  for  the  enterprise,  was  already^l 
past  But  the  Pope  granted  his  friend  a  third  re- 
spite  up  to  March  in  the  following  year,  reminding 
him  at  the  same  time  that  httle  had  as  yet  been  done, 
and  hinting  at  excommunication,  ^  What  ships^ 
dearest  son,  what  galleys  have  you  made  ready? 
We  had  rather  that  you  forestalled  our  wishei  in 
such  an  undertaking,  instead  of  lagging  behind  them. 
Do  not  sleep,  but  arouse  otheiB  to  watch.  Haste, 
haste,  noble  King,  to  obey  the  King  of  Kings,  after 
the  example  of  your  grandfather  Fiederick ;  it  mafi 
be  that  you  mil  accomplish,  with  the  Divine  will,  the 
work  which  he  only  began.  You  are  young  and  va- 
liant ;  the  more  God  has  given  you,  the  more  vnl\  He' 
require  at  your  hands.  The  Christian  host  will  be 
much  diminished  if  it  be  not  succoured  by  next 
Maicli,  Send  forward  some  at  leajst  of  your  men  Uy 
recruit  it*  Up  to  thk  time,  God  has  granted  success 
to  His  army,  but  greater  triumphs  will  follow/ 

Wlmt  success  had  hitherto  been  vouchsafed  to  the 
Christian  anus,  Frederick  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
learning  from  an  eye-witness.  Leopold  the  Duke 
of  Austria,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  returned 
home,  whUe  the  court  was  stiU  at  Nuremberg.  He 
had  distinguished  himself  in  E^)t  before  the 
arrival  of  Pelagius,  the  Legate ;  after  which  event 
the  Christians  had  crossed  the  NUe^  seized  on  the 
Sultan's  camp  and  fleet,  and  blockaded  the  great  city 
of  Damietta.   The  Geruians,  who^e  valour  is  acknow- 
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ledged  by  foreign  chroniclers,  drove  off  the  Saracen  chap. 
army  of  relief;  and  the  Duke  of  Austria  defended  a 
bridge  during  the  second  onset  of  the  Moslem,  which 
took  place  on  Palm  Smiday.  On  the  31st  of  July, 
the  third  great  attack  from  outside  was  made  on  the 
Christian  camp,  when  the  Templars  would  have  been 
cut  to  pieces,  had  not  the  Germans  and  Frieslanders 
rushed  to  the  rescue.  The  Christians,  against  the 
advice  of  King  John  of  Jerusalem,  gave  battle  to  the 
Mohammedans  outside,  and  suffered  severely,  both 
fix)m  the  arms  of  their  enemies  and  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  Towards  the  end  of  September  several  of 
tlie  besiegers  returned  to  Europe  ;  among  these  was 
the  Duke  of  Austria,  who,  during  liis  stay  in  Egjrpt, 
had  made  over  GOOO  marks  to  the  Teutonic  House, 
and  who  is  highly  i)raised  by  the  chroniclers  for  his 
freedom  from  sellishness  and  pugnacity  ;  traits  which 
honoumbly  distinguished  him  fi'om  most  crusading 
chiefs.*  Had  he  waited  a  few  months  longer  he 
would  have  witnessed  the  fall  of  Damietta ;  the  brave 
Moslem  garrison  had  begun  to  suffer  fearfully  fix)m 
famine  and  ophthalmia ;  the  Sultan  offered  nearly  the 
wliole  of  the  lost  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Chris- 
tians, if  they  would  only  quit  the  siege  of  the  doomed 
city ;  but  the  Legate  would  not  hear  of  these  terms. 
At  length,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1219,  the  Cru- 
saders made  their  way  over  the  triple  walls  of  Da- 
mietta, and  found  only  3000  of  the  inhabitants  left 
alive ;  no  less  than  80,000  are  said  to  have  died  of 
the  j)lague  and  sUirvation  during  the  long  siege. 
Much  l)<K)ty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors ; 
all  children  found  aUve  were  baptized  ;  and  the  Le- 
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gate  tiiraed  the  great  mosque  of  Damietta  into  a 
Christian  church*  The  strong  Castle  of  Tannia  was^ 
taken  in  tha  same  months  being  deserted  at  tlie  ap- 
proach of  the  Crusaders,*  Honorius  had  sent  them 
large  sums  of  money,  and  had  informed  them  that 
Frederick  would  come  to  their  help  after  his  corona- 
tion had  taken  place.  The  German  prelates  were  or- 
dered to  escommunicate  all  who  delayed  the  perform- 
ance of  their  vows,  Frederick  was  at  Nuremberg 
on  the  day  of  the  capture  of  Damietta,  attended  by 
the  King  of  Bohemia,  the  Ihike  of  Austria,  and 
many  prelates  and  princes.  It  might  be  thought  that 
he  had  now  no  longer  any  excuse  for  delaying  his 
march  ;  all  Germany  was  at  peace  with  itself;  Otho*3 
brother  Henry  was  content  to  act  as  Frederick  s  vicar 
in  Bnmswick,  an  office  which  he  held  up  to  his  death 
eight  years  later.  After  bestowing  a  most  ample 
charter  upon  the  loyal  city  of  Nuremberg,  and  visit- 
ing  Egni,  Frederick  ended  the  yeiu*  1219  at  Augs- 
burg, in  company  with  his  son  Henry*  Six  oflicials 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily  were  in  attendance  upon 
him;  his  journey  into  Italy  would  evidently  soon 
take  place* 

In  the  beginning  of  1220  he  saw  within  ]m  reach 
the  attaimneiit  of  an  object  which  he  must  long  have 
had  at  heart,  and  for  wMch  his  old  firiend  Pope 
Innocent  would  probably  have  excommunicated  liim 
on  the  spot.  He  was  at  tliis  time  doing  all  in  liis 
power  to  make  the  name  of  his  son  famiUar  to  the 
German  princes,  giving  liim  the  title  of  Ruler  of 
Burgundy,  besidejs  the  Dukedom  of  Suabia,  and 
associating  the  boy  vnth  liimself  in  grants  to  tlie 
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various  churches.  He  returned  to  Haguenau  in  chap. 
January,  wintering  there  for  the  last  time  for  many 
a  long  year.  Here  he  brought  to  an  end  a  question 
which  was  about  to  sunder  the  members  of  the 
house  of  Hohenlohe,  his  faithful  friends.  Their 
fiither  had  been  rewarded  by  Henry  the  Sixth  with 
well-earned  lands  in  Italy,  and  had  been  named  as 
one  of  Frederick's  guardians.*  The  family  now  con- 
sisted of  five  brothers  and  a  sister.  Two  of  the 
brothers,  Godfrey  and  Conrad,  determined  to  cleave 
to  the  world,  and  to  win  renown  in  the  Emperor's 
service ;  the  three  others  chose  to  enrol  themselves 
among  Von  Salza's  knights,  who  had  been  among 
the  foremost  at  Damietta,  and  to  bestow  their  lands 
upon  the  Teutonic  Order.  Frederick  confirmed  an 
agreement  which  the  Hohenlohc  brethren  had  made 
with  each  other  in  tlie  presence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Wurzburg.  Various  exchanges  of  property  were 
made  and  ratified ;  the  chief  anxiety  of  the  brothers 
on  quitting  tlic  world  was  that  their  sister  Cunigunda, 
then  a  minor,  might  make  a  suitable  match.  Shortly 
after  this,  Frederick  took  under  his  protection  the 
Church  of  Mat  ton,  close  to  Interlaken,  and  its  estate 
near  Grindelwakl,  at  the  request  of  Werner,  tlie 
provost  It  was  settled  that  the  advocate  of  this 
Churcli  was  not  to  make  his  lucrative  office  here- 
ditary —  a  privilege  which  the  grasping  nobles  of  the 
time  were  apt  to  assume.  On  the  10th  of  Febmary 
Frederick  renewed  to  Pope  Honorius  his  promise  of 
separating  the  Crowns  of  Gennany  and  Sicily.  He 
says  that  he  lias  already,  after  the  arrival  of  Alatrino, 
sent  off'  the  Dean  of  Messina  to  Kome,  and  has 

•  Voigt,  Pniiwia,  fur  1244. 
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Taranto.     But  he  requests  a  shght  change  in  the 

1212-1220.  |.^j^g  ^f  }^jg  Qj^^]^      j£g  ]^j^  akeady  gained  leave  to 

hold  Sicily  during  hfe,  in  the  event  of  his  son's 
death.  He  now  hopes  to  have  absolute  dominion 
over  the  Kingdom  reserved  to  himself  during  his 
life,  asking,  with  much  plausibiUty,  who  would  be 
more  grateful,  more  faithful,  more  devout  than  him- 
self, if  his  request  should  be  granted?  Alatrino, 
it  is  observed,  has  been  most  resolute  in  standing 
up  for  the  rights  of  the  Pope,  and  can  tell  how  the 
grateful  Frederick  intends  his  son  to  be  suckled  at 
the  breast  of  the  Church. 

The  Pope  is  then  informed  of  the  efforts  made  for 
the  Crusade  at  the  late  Diet  of  Nurembei^,  which 
had  hitherto  produced  no  great  results.  '  We  fear,' 
says  Frederick,  '  that  if  we  start  first,  our  followers 
will  find  some  pretext  to  stay  behind.  This  will 
entail  a  little  delay,  which  you  must  grant.  God 
knows  that  we  are  planning  no  trick:  we  have 
caused  the  knights  to  swear  that  they  will  follow  us, 
and  we  have  made  many  truces  between  enemies, 
that  the  Crusade  may  be  forwarded.  We  are  sending 
two  messengers  to  prepare  you  for  the  coming  of 
the  Abbot  of  Fulda,  our  ambassador.  He  will 
explain  to  you  and  to  the  Eoman  senator  and  people 
our  devotion  to  the  Church,  and  oxu*  wish  that  peace 
may  be  kept  in  the  city.' 

The  last  part  of  the  letter,  the  original  of  which 
is  much  mutilated,  clearly  refers  to  Frederick's  in- 
tended coronation  as  Emperor.  He  excused  himself 
to  Honorius  for  writing  to  the  town  of  Fermo,  as 
though  it  had  been  a  city  of  the  Empire,  not  having 
known  that  it  belonged  to  the  States  of  tlie  Church. 
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Honorius  made  a  somewhat  surly  answer  to  his     chap. 

.  .VI 

friend's  request  for  one  more  respite  before  starting  ! 

for  Damietta.  *  He  who  loves  much,  fears  much,'  ^212-1220. 
said  the  Pope  ;  *  we  therefore  fear  delay  in  succour- 
ing Palestine.  You  are  now  asking  for  a  fourth 
respite :  a  criminal  is  pronounced  contumacious  who 
neglects  to  appear  after  three  citations.  We  will 
give  you  to  the  1st  of  May.  Consider,  consider 
whose  cause  it  is  that  is  at  stake  ? —  that  of  Christ. 
Wliose  advantage  ? —  that  of  his  followers.  Whose 
renown  ? —  that  of  the  whole  Cliristian  people. 
God  is  inciting  you  to  the  work  —  first,  by  past 
favours,  in  raising  you  to  yoiu*  present  height ; 
secondly,  by  miracles,  having  granted  that  strong 
city  Damietta  to  a  handful  of  Christians;  thirdly, 
by  exami)les,  since  the  poor  and  weak,  as  well  as 
the  noble,  have  embarked  in  the  enterprise.  Then 
arouse  yourself,  mighty  King,  for  we  hope  that  God 
vn\\  bestow  a  great  victory.  Gird  your  sword  upon 
your  thigh  ;  l)e  powerful  in  humihty  ;  be  humble  in 
power ;  trust  not  to  yoiu*  own  arm,  but  to  the  hand 
of  the  Most  High.' 

Another  letter  came  to  Frederick  from  Parenzio, 
the  Il(3man  Senator,  written  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
lloman  people.  '  The  letter  sent  to  us  by  your  Serenity, 
when  read  in  the  Capitol,  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  us 
all.  Your  worthy  ambassador,  the  Abbot  of  Fulda, 
has  told  us  how  you  are  disposed  to  cherish  the 
H«)man  Senate  and  pcH)ple :  we  beseech  the  Most 
High  to  continue  this  disposition  in  you,  when  you 
are  mised  to  the  Empire.  We  are  all  longing  for 
that  happy  day,  when  we  shall  hail  your  coronation. 
You  warned  us  to  obey  the  Pope,  and  to  set  an 
example  of  devotion  to  the  Christian  world     We 
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are  resolved  to  bind  ourselves  to  the  Eoman  Church, 
which  has  been  founded  in  the  city,  not  by  men^ 
but  by  Jesus  Christ  himself:  it  is  our  epecial 
mother,  and  we  are  its  special  bulwark  against  foes. 
We  will  take  care  that  peace  be  kept  at  your 
coronation.' 

Honorius  answered  Frederick's  letter  a  few  days 
after  Parenzio  had  sent  off  his  despatch.  The  Pope 
says  he  takes  no  exception  to  the  Abbot  of  Fulda  as 
an  envoy,  though  it  ccitaiiily  had  been  usual  for  an 
Emperor  to  send  an  Archbishop,  or  at  least  a  Bishop, 
to  Eome  on  a  simOar  errand.  Frederick  again  wrote, 
excusing  himself  for  having  thrown  Regnier  of 
Manente  into  a  German  prison.  This  Count  was 
an  old  enemy,  whom  the  Pisans  had  been  ordered  to 
seize  when  he  was  sailing  to  attack  Sicily,  Though 
the  rebel  had  come  into  Germany  witliout  a  safe- 
conduct,  Frederick  professed  himself  ready  to  rele^isc 
him  at  the  Pope  s  wish,  upon  Eegnier  s  giving  up  his 
Sicihan  estates,* 

We  have  now  come  to  the  famous  Diet  of  Frank- 
fort, held  in  April  1220,  which  crowned  all 
Frederick's  schemes*  It  was  prefaced  by  the  usual 
hst  of  Imperial  favours.  The  Bishop  of  Verdun 
had  a  charter  b^towed  upon  him  i  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  was  given  the  charge  of  the 
Church  of  Sl  Servais,  at  Maestricht,  which  boasts  a 
long  list  of  Hohenstaufen  grants-  The  Bishop  of 
Utrecht  was  authorised  to  remove  his  custom-hoiise 
to  a  more  convenient  spot  The  Provost  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  had  neglected  his  duty:  the  %viudows  of 

•  It  \B  odd  thai  iLe  mild  firmoriua  shoukl  bave  taken  such  an  in- 
ivt^#t  in  ruffians.  In  England,  he  mterfere^  on  belialf  of  Fulke 
de  Dreatit*, 
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the  Cburcli,  the  books,  the  workshops^  were  all  out 
of  repfiir;  a  certain  proportion  of  the  eonieiJt^  of 
an  alms-bos  wm  allotted  to  supply  aU  that  was 
\v^.;^^%  The  vine-dressei'a  of  Sinzig  were  warned 
to  be  exact  in  the  payment  of  their  tithes  to  this 
church.  The  monastery  on  Marienberg,  near  Bop- 
pard,  was  taken  under  Frederick's  protection.  His 
journey  to  Eonie  was  arranged,  and  all  niarked  with 
the  cross,  whetlier  high  or  low,  were  forced  to  set 
out  for  the  Easjt* 

But  more  weighty  business  was  in  hand,  Fre- 
derick,  young  m  he  was,  had  for  the  last  eight  yeans 
been  working  liard  to  gain  the  hearts  of  tlie  German 
princes.  He  had  been  most  la\4£jh  in  liis  lx>unty  to 
them,  and  he  now  hoped  to  reap  the  firuits  of  his 
many  grants,  cliartei^,  and  privilegea  He  Imd  ap- 
pealed to  the  j^elf- interest  of  theae  men,  who,  accord- 
ing to  that  shrt^wd  observer,  the  Abbot  of  Urspei^g, 
loathed  and  hated  all  justice,  coveted  each  ihe 
estates  and  honours  of  his  neighbour^  and  did  not 
even  shrink  frr  ^m  murder.  In  spite  of  all  his  pro*' 
mises  to  Innocent  and  Houorius,  Fi^iKlerir 
resolved  to  unite  the  Cmwns  of  Atx-Ia-Chapellt 
Palermo  in  the  person  of  his  son  HenI3^  His  own 
account  of  the  election  of  the  child  by  the  German 
princes  is  tlu^  : — the  Arclibiaihop  of  Mayeuce  and 
the  Landgrave  uf  Thurmgia  had  long  l>een  at  enmity  ; 
they  came  to  the  Diet  at  Frankfort  with  all  their 
forces,  and  a  civil  war  seemed  at  hand.  The  other 
princes  swore  that  they  would  not  stir  from  the  place 
until  tei-ms  of  iKmee  had  been  agreed  njx>«.  No 
progress  was  made  iii  soldeiing  up  tlie  quarrel ;  and 
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all  men  feared  that  it  would  break  out  afresh,  after 
Frederick's  departure  for  Rome,  now  close  at  hand. 
Hereupon  all  the  princes  voted  the  election  of  young 
Henry  to  the  throne^  those  who  liad  before  withstood 
it  now  taking  the  lead.  Frederick  declared  that  he 
had  not  had  the  least  idea  of  what  was  going  on  — 
an  excuse  which  hi^  Iloliness  probably  received 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  The  youthfid  Emperor, 
thoui^h  only  five-and-twenty,  was  indeed  a  pupil 
worthy  of  Pope  Luiocent. 

The  chief  Princes  present  at  Frankfort  were  tfie 
Archbishops  of  Mayence,  Cologne,  Treves,  and  Mag- 
deburg, several  Bishops,  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and 
Brabant,  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  the  Mai"grave-s 
of  Namur  and  Baden,  the  Counts  of  Holland  and 
Cleves,  and  the  officials  of  Frederick's  coint^  Con- 
rad the  Chancc41or,  Bishop  of  Met2  and  Spires, 
was  appointed  Imperial  Legate  in  Italy,  and  was 
sent  forwaid  as  tlie  harbinger  of  his  Lord,  with  full 
power  to  place  all  rebels  under  the  ban  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  Princes  all  joined  in  a  declaration  of  their 
allegiance  to  the  Church,  and  of  their  objection  to 
any  union  between  the  Empire  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Sicily.  On  the  26th  of  April,  the  boy  Henry  is 
styled  King  for  the  fii-st  time,  in  the  charter  wliich 
his  grateful  father  gave  to  the  Electors.  Frederick 
says,  that  tlie  authors  of  his  promotion  ought  them- 
selves to  be  promoted ;  he  therefore  ilid  away  witli 
certain  old  abuses.  The  instrinnent  runs  thm;  — 
*  First,  we  will  never  hereafter  seize  upon  the 
goods  of  any  deceased  Prelate ;  any  layman  infring- 
ing tljis  rule  shall  be  outlawed.  We  wdl  preserve 
the  old  coinage  and  tolls  in  the  lands  of  the  Princes ; 
no  innovations  shall  bi5  made  witliout  their  consent. 
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We  will  not  receive  their  serfa  into  our  dtice.     The     chap. 

vi 
dmrches  are  not  to  be  dEmaged  by  their  advocates. 

We  will  make  no  attempt  to  wrest  lapsed  fiefa  from 
©aJesiastics,  Tliose  whom  tht^y  excommumcate 
shall  be  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law;  no  advocate 
shall  be  allowed  to  such.  Proscription  shall  follow 
excommunication,  if  the  latter  sentence  has  lasted 
beyond  six  weeks.  The  Princes  on  their  side  pro- 
mise to  aid  us  against  our  rebels.  No  castles  are  to 
be  built  on  church  lands.  None  of  our  officials  are 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  Princes,  as  to  tolls 
or  coinage.  We  bequeath  to  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors the  duty  of  maintaining  these  privileges.' 

Such  was  the  edict,  which  in  its  practical  effect 
broke  up  the  old  Germanic  system ;  other  later 
edicts  of  Frederick  completed  the  work.  The 
Princes  now  became  in  reality  independent;  even 
Frederick  himself  Uved  to  see  Germany  shp  away 
from  his  grasp.  At  this  very  time,  the  Ftench  no- 
bles were  being  by  degrees  subjected  to  tlie  crown ; 
in  Germany  on  the  other  hand  the  Princes,  as  we 
see,  were  becoming  more  and  moj  e  indei>ondent  of 
the  crown.  France  became  com^iact  in  itself,  and 
bowed  before  one  despot;  Germany  was  split  up 
into  many  states,  under  many  de^pota.  Even 
Rodolph  of  Habsburg  could  not  bring  back  the  old 
system ;  none  of  Roilolph  s  descendants  made  any 
great  attempts  tc»ward&^  enforcing  the  ancient  Im- 
perial prerogative^  until  Charloi  the  Fifth  eH«ayeiU 
and  failed.  By  tlmt  time  the  Reformatiou  bad  sun- 
dered Germany ;  the  swonl  of  Walloosteiti  for  a 
moment  enforced  unity  and  submbisicm  to  his  ina^ter« 
but  the  moment  aoon  jiaa^ed  away.  Richelieu  and 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  ravaged  the  divided  finpire 
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at  their  pleasiire ;  it  saw  a  kingdom  within  itself 
start  up ;  and  Napoleon  put  the  last  stroke  to 
the  work  of  disruption  in  Germany.  In  these 
latter  times,  we  know  not  whether  most  to  be 
amazed  at  the  baseness  of  the  German  princes,  or  at 
the  tamenetss  of  the  German  people.  The  nation, 
heroic  in  1813,  was  feeble  in  1854  and  1869,  thanks 
to  its  rulers,  the  parasites  now  of  France,  now  of 
Kussia ;  the  old  worn-out  Empire  has  been  replaced 
by  another  system,  powerless,  as  it  seems,  for  good, 
and  mighty  for  evil.  Strange  it  is,  that  PliiUp 
Augustus  should  have  been  laying  the  foundations 
of  French  imion,  just  when  Frederick  the  Second^ 
iuteut  on  a  temporary  advantage,  was  beginning  tlie 
work  of  breaking  up  Germany, 

Some  attention  was  now  pidd  to  the  great  cities. 
The  money  of  Nuremtjerg  was  no  longer  allowed  to  be 
coined  in  imitation  of  tliat  of  Katisbon,  Tlie  faithful 
city  of  Worms  had  a  most  ample  charter.  To  Heury, 
the  new  Duke  of  Lorraine,  was  granted  a  fief,  wMch 
the  late  King  Philip,  Frederick's  uncle,  had  first 
bestowed ;  to  this  sixty  waggon-loads  of  wine  wen3 
addt'd.  The  Coimt  of  Gueldres  was  forbidden  to 
take  toll  at  certain  spots  on  the  Lower  Ehine,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  sentence  passed  by  the  Princes  in 
the  Diet ;  he  persevered  however,  as  many  subsequent 
edicts  against  him  prove.  The  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne was  to  enforce  tliis  judgment.  The  Canons  of 
Verona  had  a  decree  made  in  their  favour.  The 
raerchanti  of  Dorttnimd  were  freed  from  toll  tlirough- 
out  the  Empire.  Tlie  Jiifairs  of  the  llulieulohe  family 
were  at  last  settled.  Such  was  the  business,  which 
occupietl  the  attention  of  the  famous  Diet  of  Frank- 
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Towards  the  beginning  of  that  month,  Honorius,  ^^^ 
happily  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  late  proceedings  at 
Frankfort,  wrote  to  his  chaplain  Conrad,  a  scholar 
of  Mayence,  then  in  Germany.  He  exhorted  him  to 
bestir  himself,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  preachers  of  the 
Crusade,  and  to  urge  on  Frederick.  K  the  monarch 
could  not  himself  start  for  the  East,  he  might  at  least 
send  on  his  comrades.  None  were  to  be  absolved 
fh)m  their  vows,  since  even  the  poorest  men  might 
be  of  use  in  Palestine.  A  month  later,  Honorius 
ordered  Alatrino  to  receive  the  resignation  of  the 
Countess  Matilda's  lands,  and  also  bade  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mayence  procure  the  freedom  of  Eegnier, 
since  the  Count's  Sicilian  usurpations  had  been  re- 
stored. Frederick  was  to  be  reminded  of  his  pro- 
mise to  set  this  enemy  at  liberty.  About  the 
middle  of  July,  the  Emperor  Elect  was  roused  by  j 
the  news  that  the  Pope  was  by  no  means  pleased ; 
at  having  been  tricked  by  the  Frankfort  election. ' 
Frederick  writes  thus  to  Honorius: — 'We  have 
heard  that  the  Church  is  dismayed  at  the  exaltation » 
of  our  son,  and  that  she  blames  us  for  not  having ' 
announced  his  election,  either  before  or  after  it  took 
place.'  He  then  gives  his  version  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  Frankfort,  saying  that  he  was  not  an- 
swerable for  the  choice  of  the  Electors ;  he  had  in- 
sisted on  the  election  being  ratified  by  Eome.  *  It 
was  arranged  that  one  of  them  should  seek  your 
presence.  However,  most  blessed  Father,  you  will 
liear  the  whole  from  ourselves,  when  we  come  to 
you;  or  your  chaplain  Alatrino  will  inform  you. 
The   Bishop   of  ^letz  was  sent  to  you,  but  he  is 
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detained  on  his  way  by  some  illness.  We  shall  take 
cure  to  prevent  the  uaion  of  the  Empire  and  the 
Kingdom  ;  we  should  give  the  latter,  in  the  event  of 
our  death  without  lawfid  issue,  to  the  Chui'ch  rather 
than  to  the  Empire.  We  will  make  no  further  delay 
in  coming  to  you>  our  Father  and  Lord/  Frederick ' 
then  mentions  two  out  of  many  causes,  which  have 
hitherto  kept  him  in  Germany,  Egeno,  Count  of 
Uraeh,  backeil  by  his  brother  the  Bishop  of  Porto, 
has  not  furnished  the  stipulated  quota  of  men  and 
money  for  the  Crusade ;  many  in  Alsace  have  fol- 
lowed this  bad  example.  The  Count  of  Champagne, 
after  mai^rjang  the  widow  of  the  late  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, has  seized  upon  a  fief  of  the  Empire,  though  a 
foreigner,  to  the  consternation  of  the  princes.  Now 
however^  this  difficulty  being  setded,  Frederick  is 
ready  to  start  on  his  journey.  The  Pope,  a  few 
days  aftenv^ards,  wrote  to  his  Legate  Pclagiuts,  an- 
noujicing  to  the  heroes  of  Damietta,  that  Frederick 
would  sail  for  the  East  at  Michaelmas,  a  most  falla- 
cious hope.  He  also  sent  various  sums  of  money  in 
aid  of  the  Crusade,  which  seemed  now  to  have  come 
to  a  stand-still. 

Before  taking  a  long  leave  of  Germany,  Frederick 
spent  a  month  at  Augsburg,  the  old  city  whence 
Emperors  usually  set  out  for  Eome.  Here  were 
ai^sembled  hk  son  Henry  the  new  King  of  the 
Eomans,  the  King  of  Bohemia,  the  Margrave  of 
Moravia,  the  Duke  of  Meran,  the  Archbishops  of 
Mayence,  Treves,  and  Mugdebmg,  and  many  Pre- 
lates and  Counts,  besides  those  nobler  who  were  to 
follow  their  lord  into  Italy.  The  Abbf*t  of  St.  Gall, 
who  had  helped  Frederick  tti  the  crown  of  Germany 
eight  yeans  before,  dictl  on  the  eve  of  his  journey 
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to  Rome,     lie  hml  maintained  the  lionmir  of  the     chae 

VI 

Western  Ejupire  at  the  Eternal  City,  by  prevenliiig 
the  coronation  of  the  Lathi  Emperor  of  Constant!- 
naplo  at  St,  Peter*iS  and  by  refusing  to  rise  np  to 
him.  SiK'ti  were  the  Abbots  talenta  for  civil  hum- 
ness  that  all  the  most  difficult  questione  were  reserved 
for  hiH  judgment.  Ills  snccessor  paid  Frederick 
tliree  hmidred  and  fifty  inaife  to  be  excused  the 
Italian  journey,  Bajring  that  the  air  of  that  country 
was  turbid*  Tlie  Emperor  put  forth  many  edicts 
for  the  welfare  ol"  his  dominions.  One  monastery 
was  fi*eed  from  a  troublesome  advocate,  wdio  acknow- 
Icdg^d  in  Frederick's  presence  the  injustice  with 
wliich  he  had  treated  the  Church  placed  under  his 
charge.  A  castle  and  town  were  given  in  pledge  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg  fur  a  loan  of  2000 
marks.  A  toll,  levied  upon  thotie  who  cniHsed  the 
Tlanube  by  tlie  bridge  at  Doiinuwerth,  was  abol- 
iBlied ;  and  Frederick  detenniiied  to  rephitse  the  old 
wooden  bridge  by  one  of  stone.  Collectors  were 
acamlingly  sent  out  luider  his  protection,  to  gatho* 
the  alms  of  the  charitable  for  the  work  in  hand 
A  fair  was  traiisferrtHl  to  Gehdiausen,  Jane,  the 
Countess  of  Flandei-s,  had  a  former  advci'se  dcdmou 
reversed,  as  she  had  been  prevented  by  reasonable 
causes  from  pleading  her  suit  before  Frederick.  The 
Count  of  IloUand  wum  forced  ttj  give  np  tlie  lady's 
hmds  whicli  he  liad  unjustly  held.  The  Pope,  who 
was  by  this  tune  pacified,  sent  ordem  to  the  Gennan 
princes,  that  no  one  should  dare  to  irespiu^  on  Fre- 
derricks  rights.  F-geno,  the  turbulent  Count  of 
Urach,   was   enjoined   to  set   out  un   the  Crusade 
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! without  delay,  and  Honorius  expressed  his  joy  that 
Constance,  Frederick's  wife,  wa*  to  share  in  the 
honours  of  the  coronatiou. 

Late  in  August  the  Court  broke  up  from  Augs- 
burg, and  Frederick  onc^  more  crossed  the  Aljis, 
after  having  spent  eight  years  in  Gennany.  He  lia4 
come  tliither  with  a  handful  of  followers,  and  had 
been  in  peril  of  his  life  while  stealing  along  passe^i 
in  the  mountains  scarcely  ever  trodden  by  the  foot 
of  man  ;  he  was  now  returning  into  Italy,  the  most 
powerful  Sovereign  in  Europe,  surrounded  by  the 
trinces  and  Prelates  of  Germany,  who  were  proud 
to  follow  their  young  Hohenstaufen  lord  to  his  coro- 
nation. The  most  conspicuous  of  the^e  was  Berthold, 
a  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Meran*  This  German  had 
become  in  succession  Archbishop  of  Colocza  in  Hun- 
gary, and  Patriarch  of  Aquilcia  in  Italy-  He  had 
accompanied  his  sister  Gertrude,  who  was  married 
to  the  King  of  Hungary^  into  the  land  of  her  adop- 
tion. Aided  by  her,  he  had  peqietrated  a  ruffianly 
outrage  upon  the  lady  of  a  Magyar  noble ;  the  in- 
jured husband  had  taken  lus  revenge  uj>on  the 
foreign  queen  by  assassinating  hen*  These  crimes, 
committed  in  1213,  liave  left  a  lasting  stain  upon 
the  memory  of  Berthold ;  with  the  record  of  them 
before  us,  we  can  scarcely  take  into  accoimt  the  sturdy 
loyalty  he  displayed  towards  Frederick  for  thirty  years, 
even  when  under  the  frown  of  Eome.  Besides  the 
Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  who  was  employed  on  the 
road  as  a  judge  in  contested  suits,  iJie  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  the  Bishops  of  Passau  and  Augsburg,  the 
Margrave  of  Hohenburg,  Eaynald  the  titidar  Duke 
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of  Spoleto,  and  Anselm  von  Justingen,  were  in  the     chap. 
monarch's   train.     His   son  had  been  left  behind, 
under  the  care  of  a  trusty  guardian. 

On  the  3rd  of  September  the  Emperor  Elect  was 
at  Botzen,  to  the  south  of  the  Alps,  where  he  re- 
ceived in  his  tent  the  Bishops  of  Brixen  and  Trent, 
and  Albert,  Coimt  of  TyroL  At  Verona  he  was  met 
by  Alatrino  and  his  own  notary,  with  good  news 
from  Eome.  When  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Gfaxda, 
he  ordered  the  city  of  Asti  to  blot  out  from  its 
records  all  statutes  which  might  prejudice  the  Church. 
The  proctor  of  a  nunnery  at  Verona  waited  upon 
Frederick,  and  obtained  a  charter  for  his  chents. 
The  inhabitants  of  Sirmio,  *  the  gem  of  peninsulas 
and  islands,'  were  taken  under  the  mundiburd  of  the 
Imperial  protection.  When  near  Mantua,  the  Em- 
peror Elect  had  liis  first  dealings  with  a  lad  who  was 
fated  to  cross  his  path  many  times  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  Azzo  the  younger,  the  Marquis  of  Este. 
Frederick  refers  in  his  charter  to  the  services  ren- 
dered to  hira  in  1212  by  the  father  of  this  youthful 
noble,  and  then  gives  a  strict  charge  to  the  Podesta 
and  ambassadoi^  of  Padua,  who  had  come  out  to 
meet  their  sovereign,  that  they  should  refrain  from 
harassing  the  heir  of  Este,  and  should  rebuild  his 
ancestral  castle  in  the  style  he  might  direct  Fre- 
derick also  invested  with  his  golden  sceptre  Jordan, 
the  Bishop  of  Padua,  confirming  him  in  his  temporal 
privileges  ;  and  the  Prelate,  in  return,  swore  fealty 
to  his  lord  on  the  Gospels  and  reUcs.  Peter  Ziani, 
the  Doge  of  Venice,  had  sent  Dandolo  and  another 
envoy  to  greet  the  Emperor  Elect,  who  was  naturally 
anxious  to  court  the  alliance  of  the  Lord  of  Croatia, 
Dalmatia,  and  a  large  part  of  the  old  Greek  empire. 
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The  Doge  is  styled  Frederick's  dearest  frieniL  A 
league  is  entered  into  by  the  two  powei^,  and  the 
towns  subject  to  Venice  are  enumerated*  The  re- 
drees  of  outrages,  and  the  surrender  of  fiigitives  and 
stolen  property,  is  promised  on  either  side.  The 
Venetians  are  fi^ecd  fium  paying  custom  dues 
throughout  the  Empire  and  the  Kingdom.  Trials 
for  murder  and  other  crimes  are  regulated*  In 
return,  the  Doge  promises  a  yearly  tribute  of  money, 
pepper,  and  a  robe. 

By  this  time  Conrad,  the  German  Chancellor,  had 
rejoined   Frederick   near   Mantua.      Honorius   had 
had  some  trouble  in  procm'iiig  from  this  official  the 
restoration  of  the  lands  of  the  Oountesss  Matildii :  a 
threat  of  excommunication  had  been  held  out,  since 
Conrad  had  been  slow  in  setting  forth  on  the  Crusade.  \ 
A  second  letter  from  Rome  had  reproved  the  Chan- 
cellor for  his  shuffling  conduct,     Conrad  had  been 
especially  busy  in  Komagna ;  Frederick  now  sent 
another  legate  intfj  Tuscany,  through  wluch  he  at 
that  tune  meant  to  pass,     Everard  of  Lutra  was 
appointed  to  the  office,  with  as  full  powers  over  the 
cities  and  nobles  as  the  Emperor  hiiuself  could  havej 
wielded.     On  the  24  th  of  September,  Frederick,  at! 
the  request  of  Honorius,  quashed  aU  the  edicts  made 
by  the  cities  throughout  Italy  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Churcli,  declaring  that  heretical  depravity  waij 
the  source  of  this  obnoxious  legislation.     Very  many" 
ItaUan  bishops  had  by  this  time  joined  hjm,  who 
were  witnesses  to  another  edict  for  the  advantage  of 
his  HoUncHs.     The  sons  of  Albert  C^>unt  of  Casalodi 
were  placed  under  the  ban,  for  having  refused  to 
give  up  the  Castle  of  Gonzaga  to  the  Pope's  chap- 
lains, although  mild  measures  had  been  first  tried 
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with  these  nobles.  The  two  Chaplains  were  inTested  chap, 
with  the  laudd  so  long  hotly  debated,  and  all  the 
vasjsjJa  were  ordered  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
Roman  Cliurch*  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  tlie 
Thirteenth  Centur3%  the  Papacy  had  been  extending 
ito  temporal  power,  and  ita  poHcy  seemed  now  to  be 
crowned  with  success. 

On  the  li^t  of  October,  Frederick,  then  at  Spilim- 
berto,  released  die  Bishop  of  Fadna  from  the  burden 
of  following  him  to  Home,  on  payment  of  fifty 
silver  marks.  Two  days  afterwards  the  Eoyal  train 
was  on  the  Ecno»  the  western  boundary  of  Eomagua. 
The  Bishop  of  Como  and  others  were  sent  on  as 
Frederick's  messengers  to  Honorius,  with  a  letter 
from  their  employer,  couched  in  a  mo^i  dutiftd  strain. 
He  refers  to  the  vast  amount  of  business  which  had 
awaited  him  in  Lombardy  and  prevented  Mm  from 
sending  a  more  proper  embassy.  He  is  grateful  to 
the  Church  for  her  favoiu^  — *  she  will  not  repent  of 
having  begotten  and  cherished  such  a  son.  We  are 
hastening  to  the  feet  of  your  Holiness :  soon  will 
you  have  the  desired  fruit  from  the  tree  whicli  the 
Church  has  planted/  Frederick  pitched  his  camp 
near  Bologna  for  a  few  days,  and  made  acquaintance 
with  tlie  turbulent  Komagnoles,  A  month  befora 
this  time,  the  Chancellor  had  rcUeved  the  Bolognese 
from  the  ban,  under  which  they  had  been  placed  for 
their  misdeeds.  He  had  also  ratified  a  peace  made 
between  Imok  and  Faenza.  The  ilistrict  was  there- 
fore in  the  enjoyment  of  quiet,  to  which  the  Bo- 
magnoles  were  unused.  Embassies  from  all  tlic 
great  cities  in  Italy  aime  to  wait  u|k>u  Frederick^ 
all  being  rival  claimants  far  his  favour*  To  this  tlu* 
Genome  had  an  undoubted  right ;  for  it  waa  ihcir 
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galleys  which  had  convoyed  him  across  the  sea*  and 
thch'  city  which  had  sheltered  him*  at  a  time  when 
his  rival  Otho  was  still  in  possession  of  the  tlirone- 
They  requested  a  confirmation  of  their  privileges; 
but  from  some  imexplained  reason  Frederick  seems 
to  have  viewed  the  Genoese  with  dislike.  He  would 
scarcely  grant  them  those  rights  wliich  they  claimed 
as  depending  on  the  Empire ;  those  connected  with 
Sicily  were  altogether  abohshed.*  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  a  charter  given  at  this  time  by  Fre- 
derick to  the  Genoese  is  stdl  extant,  whereby  after 
praising  their  tried  valour,  he  grants  them  power  | 
over  the  whole  coast  from  Porto  Venere  to  Monaco, 
with  licence  to  build  a  castle  above  the  latter  port. 
He  counts  upon  tliem,  in  case  of  a  war  with  Mar- 
seilles or  a  crusade  against  the  Saracens,  While  on 
this  errand,  they  were  to  be  protected  against  their 
powerful  neighbours.  They  also  obtainc^d  all  tlie 
privUeges  belon^ng  to  self-jurisdiction.  In  spite  of^ 
this,  the  Genoese  amialiet  vnH  have  it,  that  his  coun- 
trymen  were  ill-used  by  Frederick.  The  Emperor 
wished  them  to  send  ambassadors  to  be  present  at 
lus  coronation  ;  they  refused,  sajnng  that  it  was  not 
tiieir  custom^  and  that  their  senate  must  first  sanction 
mich  an  innovation.  He  was  angry,  and  turned  i 
away  the  Genoese  envoys  as  if  they  had  been 
strangers ;  but  his  more  politic  Chancellor,  the 
Bishop  of  Metz  and  Spires,  wishing  to  atone  for  the 
rudeness  of  his  young  Master,  paid  no  less  than  three 
visits  to  the  tent  of  tlicir  Podcsta.f  Frederick  had 
imdergone  another  rebuff  in  his  progt^ess.  He  had 
a  great  wish  to  be  crowned  at  Mon^a,  as  his  fore* 
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fathers  had  been,  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lom-t   chap. 
bards  ;  but  the  Milanese,  in  whose  possession  it  was,V__Z^^ 
had  refused  his  request  *  with  round  mouth,'  to  use  P212-1220. 
the  expression  of  their  chronicler.*     Frederick  never  ^ 
forgave  this  and  sundry  other  offences  of  these  inso- 
lent burghers. 

He  now  left  Bologna  behind  him,  and  marched 
onwards  with  his  little  army.  After  investing  the 
Bishop  of  Bobbio,  he  was  met  by  the  envoys  of  Fa- 
enza,  who  gave  liim  1500  silver  marks  and  abundance 
of  provisions ;  in  return,  he  released  the  townsmen 
from  the  ban  under  which  they  had  been  placed.  On 
the  15th  of  October  he  granted  them  a  charter,  which 
allowed  them  to  garrison  a  certain  castle  and  a  trench, 
until  the  fate  of  this  stronghold  should  be  decided. 
He  then  went  on  to  Forli,  where  he  displayed  one  of 
the  worst  features  of  his  character;  for,  notwith- 
standing his  late  charter,  he  turned  back,  and  de- 
stroyed the  castle  and  trench,  granted  so  short  a  time 
before  to  Faenza.  The  garrison  ran  off  just  in  time  to 
escape  capture  by  their  Forlivese  enemies,  who  had 
persuaded  Frederick  to  break  his  word  to  Faenza.f 
The  wronged  city  ever  afterwards  displayed  pecuUar 
enmity  to  his  person.  All  this  time  charters  were 
being  freely  l)estowed ;  one  of  them  granted  to  the 
Abbot  of  Sas^sena  is  remarkable  for  its  sanctioning  a 
local  ciu<tom,  directly  contrary  to  the  old  feudal  laws 
which  obUiined  in  England,  mercifully  devised  for 
the  extimaion  of  slavery.  It  set  forth  that  if  any 
serf  of  that  nionasteiy  should  marry  a  free  woman, 
the  offspring  of  the  marriage  must  remain  in  thral- 
dom. In  the  mean  time,  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Bisho[)  of  Turin  had  been  sent  back  to  keep  peace 
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in  Lombartly.     An  exchange  of  lands,  made  many 
years  before  by  MarkwaJd,  Frederick's  old  persecu- 
1212-1220*  ^^j.^  ^^  ratified  by  the  Emperor  Electa  when  he  was 
aot  far  fi-om  Himiiii. 
I    In  November,  the  Pope  sent  to  his  pronming  pupil 

/two  envoys,  Nicholas  the  Bishop  of  Tusculam,  a  sub- 
ject of  the  Sicilian  cro^vn,  and  the  chaplain  AJatrino  ; 

i  they  were  charged  to  point  out  the  danger  resulting 

f  from  the  union  of  the  Empire  and  SicOy  under  one 
liead  ;  Honorius  having  an  uncomfortable  conviction 

I  that  his  young  friend  had  outwitted  him  in  this 
matter.  They  were  commissioned  besides  to  sharpen 
Frederick's  zeal  against  the  Paterines,  and  to  add, 
that  if  the  Cnisaderi  in  the  East  were  to  be 
succoured  at  all,  their  brethren  must  cross  the  sea 
directly,  under  the  Emperor's  guidance,  Honoriuj^, 
moreover,  ordered  his  Legates  to  have  the  capitu- 
laries ready^  sealed  with  the  Golden  Bull,  to  be 
publii^hed  on  tlie  very  day  of  the  coronation*  He 
was  detemiJiied  not  to  be  tricked  by  any  more  eva- 
gions.  Frederick,  as  usual,  promised  everything; 
for  Honorius  ^vrote  to  the  Cardinal  at  Diunietta 
that  help  was  coming  in  March  nest  year. 

The  22nd  of  November,  1220,  was  one  of  the 
proudest  days  that  Rome  ever  saw.  The  young 
King  of  Sicily,  after  having  regained  the  crown  that 
had  been  worn  for  seventy  years  by  his  HohensUiufen 
forefiitheiB,  knelt  before  the  Fatlier  of  the  Christiim 
worldj  an  old  man  almost  on  the  verge  of  the  grave 
owing  to  bodily  ailments  and  decaying  strength, •  It 
was  in  San  Lorenzo,  beyond  the  walk,  that  Honorius 
had  a  sliort  time  before  crowned  the  Latin  Emperor 
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of  the  East ;  but  the  present  ceremony  took  place  chap. 
in  the  old  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  the  church  which 
had  survived  through  many  destructive  mischances 
since  its  foundation  by  Constantine,  and  which 
was  to  stand  for  nearly  three  centuries  longer. 
Italians  and  Germans,  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines, 
clergy  and  laity,  for  once  were  all  united.  The 
Koman  populace,  usually  so  uproarious,  were  now 
loyal  in  their  acclamations.  A  bloody  fight  between 
them  and  the  Germans  had  disgraced  Otho's  corona- 
tion, but  nothing  now  occurred  to  mar  the  festivities 
in  honour  of  Otho's  rival.  They  had  indeed  pro- 
mised Frederick,  some  time  before  this,  that  they 
would  maintain  peace  on  the  occasion,  and  would 
dutiftiUy  obey  the  Pope,  with  whom  they  were 
always  at  variance.  The  *  Illustrious  Senator  and 
people'  kept  their  word  ;  they  did  well  to  enjoy  the 
sight  of  the  present  ceremony ;  for  this  was  almost 
the  last  time  that  a  Pope  would  crown  an  Emperor  at 
Rome.  The  old  state  of  things  was  passing  away, 
and  a  new  era  was  about  to  begin. 

The  order,  used  at  the  Eoman  coronation  of  Fre- 
derick's father,  is  still  extant,  in  the  hand  of  Hono- 
rius  himself.  Even  Ilenry,  that  ternble  Emperor, 
condescended,  as  we  there  see,  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the 
Po[)e,  and  to  present  his  shaven  chin  for  a  return 
of  the  grec'tinj^' ;  to  undergo  a  aitechism  in  his  reU- 
gious  bcHef,  turning  chieily  upon  the  Athanasian 
Creed  ;  to  wear  tlie  priestly  dress,  to  kneel  before  the 
relics  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  receive  the  ring,  the  sword, 
the  crown,  and  the  other  insignia,  at  the  hands  of 
his  Holiness.  lie  deigned  also  to  hold  the  stirrup 
of  the  pope,  and  to  ride  behind  him  through  the 
city,  followed  by  the  Empress ;  his  place  at  the  en- 
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suing  banquet  being  at  the  Pope's  nght  hand.*  If 
these  ceremumes  were  rigorom^Iy  exacted  from  the 
haughty  Heury  the  Sixtlij  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
omission  of  them  would  be  allowed  in  the  case  of 
the  deferential  Frederick  the  Second. 

The  dignimries  of  the  Church  had  each  his  ap- 
pointed office  in  the  ceremony.  The  Cardinals  and 
Prelates  stood  around  their  Lord ;  among  them  was 
Innocent's  nephew,  Ugolino,  the  Bishop  of  Ostia^ 
Pi*ederick's  evil  genius,  holding  the  cross  which  the 
Emperor  had  sworn  to  assume.  The  Archbishops  of 
Mayence  and  Eavenna,  the  Patriarch  of  Aqiiileia^  the 
Duke  of  Bavai^a,  Conrad  and  Obizzo  Malaspina,  Azzo 
of  Este,  and  Willitmi  of  Montferrat,  had  come  in  their 
Ktusef  3  traiiL  There  were  also  present  many  Bishopft* 
and  envoys  from  Northern  and  Central  Italy,  who  were 
waiting  upon  their  new  Lord.  Besides  these^  there 
were  some  of  the  great  nobles  fiom  Frederick  s  own 
niatenial  realm  :  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Ciiasino,  Eoger 
Count  of  Aquila,  KieliardCount  of  Celano,  and  James 
Count  of  San  Severino^f  The  Count  of  Couversano 
arrived  with  300  knights  in  his  train,  some  of  whom 
were  Castellans  and  Yavassors,^  Such  were  the  men 
wlio  surrounded  the  Emperor  and  Empress ;  some, 
doubtless,  clad  in  the  long  flowing  robes  of  that  pe- 
riod, reaching  down  to  the  feet;  others  in  their 
I  armour,  wearing  the  close  fitting,  flat- topped  hehnet, 
wliich  showed  but  httle  of  the  warriors  moust^ichcil 
face ;  having  their  aims  and  legs  cased  in  chain- 
mail,  with  the  tunic  coming  down  to  the  knee ;  girt 

•  The   order  of  the  Roman  ooroniiticpii  b  set  out  in  Peru, 

I  Hie*  San  Germiitia 

I  ftmdi  Uimwscnpu  quoted  by  lluilkja  BrehoJi^. 
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with  the  imusimlly  long  swoid  of  the  time,  and  bear-i  chaf* 

ing  the  long  narrow  trimiguliir  shield.     Men  arrayed  I 

iQ  this  fiiiMon,  the  contempomries  of  Frederick's  I 
nobler,  may  be  seen  ^uljitured  in  e(Bgy  under  the  I 
Rotunda  of  tlie  Temple  Church  in  Loodon.  The 
sacred  insignia  of  the  Uoly  Boman  Empire  were  all 
brought  forth,  the  Cross,  the  Sword,  the  Sceptre,  the 
I^nce,  the  golden  Apple  with  a  cross  on  it,  the  gulden 
Diadem,  studded  with  precious  ston^  and  eur- 
mounted  by  a  crest.*  This  laj§t  wa^  placed  by 
Honorius  on  the  head  of  Frederick,  and  then  on 
that  of  Constance.  Mass  was  performed  immedi- 
ately after  the  coronation ;  the  lighted  candles  were 
quenched,  and  the  Pope  excommunicated  all  hen^ticB 
and  their  abettors,  Frederick  took  the  cross  from 
the  hands  of  Cardinal  Ugolino,  and  vowed  that  he 
would  sail  to  the  rescue  of  the  Crusmders  in  the  fol- 
lowing August,  engaging  to  send  off  previously  500 
knights  on  the  holy  errand  in  March.  He  rticom' 
mended  the  Uiree  military  Orders  in  the  most  eamesl 
manner  to  the  Pope-f 

But  Honorius  knew  very  well  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  combat  the  creetl  of  Mohammed  in  the  East, 
if  here.sy  was  to  be  allowed  U}  take  root  in  the  WobI^ 
Though  himself  the  mildest  of  men,  stilly  as  a  perse* 
cator  of  PaterineB  ar\d  Albigii^MS,  he  trod  closely  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor  Innocent.  He  seized 
on  the  occasion  to  prove  to  tlie  world  that  on  this 
fubject  the  Pope  smd  Emperor  were  of  one  mind. 
On  the  very  day  of  the  coronation,  Frederick  put 
forth  his  nine  EdicU,  which  were  to  bo  published 

•  These,  and  tlieir  uMtA,  are  di'iicrilKK!  to  4  jiooiii  by  God&cf 
cif  Viterbo,  written  ahout  thirty  yaatu  bdbre  tbu  time, 
t  Sec  Ilia  Leuers  for  1^21. 
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throughout  the  Empire.  la  the  first,  he  declares 
null  and  void  all  statutes  and  customs  which  are 
against  the  freedom  of  the  Church  and  churchmen. 
All  future  offenders  against  this  decree  are  to  be  de- 
nounced as  infamous,  and  their  goods  are  to  be  con- 
fiscated. In  the  second,  he  forbids  any  taxation  of 
churches  or  churchmen,  under  the  penalty  of  three- 
fold restitution.  In  the  third,  he  places  under  the 
ban  of  the  Empire  any  one  who  has  remained  for  a 
year  under  the  excommunication  of  the  Church.  In 
the  fourth,  he  forbids  plaintifls  and  judges  to  bring 
Churchmen  before  the  civil  power,  though  the  reve- 
rend suitors  are  not  to  be  denied  their  legal  rights. 
In  the  fifths  he  denounces  as  infiimous,  and  confis- 
ciites  the  goods  of,  all  Cathari,  Paterines,  Leonists, 
Speronists,  Amaldists,  Circumcisi,  and  all  heretics  of 
cither  sex.  In  the  sixth,  he  orders  aU  civil  magis- 
trates to  take  an  oath  that  they  will  purge  the  land 
of  lieretics  ;  the  abettors  of  false  doctrine  are  to  bu 
oxitlawed  ;  and  this  is  to  be  enforced  against  judges, 
advocates,  and  notaries*  In  the  seventhi  he  de- 
noimcGs  penalties  against  wreckers,  whatever  be  the 
lucid  custom  to  the  contrary.  In  the  eighth,  he  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  pilgrims,  and  makes  the  local 
Bishop  guardian  of  their  property,  if  they  die  intes- 
tate, III  the  ninths  he  forbids  any  invasion  of  the 
goods  of  die  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  protects  their  oxen 
and  implements.  This  last  clause  reminds  us  of  a 
certain  provision  in  our  own  Great  Charter,  which 
only  preceded  these  constitutions  of  Frederick  by  five 
years,  The  Emperor  at  once  sent  liis  new  laws  to  the 
University  uf  Bologna  to  be  ini^cribed  on  its  rolk 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  an  occasion,  on 
wliich  envoys  from  nearly  all  the  cities  of  Italy  were 
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proseat,  should  jMj^  off  without  a  singlo  disturbance.     atAT. 
One  of  the  Ambassadors  of  Florence^  dining  with  a       ^  * 


CSftrdiml,  aaked  hb  entertainer  for  a  hounds  which  i^ii-ias^ 
was  in  the  house,  as  a  present     Neart  day  the  Cardi- 
nal gave  a  dinner  to  the  Pisan  envoya,  who  luid  come 
to  Borne  in  a  well-funmhed  galley,  attended  by  fifty 
youths,  and  whom  Frederick  had  welcomed  most 
graciously,  it  being  an  unusual  honour,*    The  host, 
forgetting  that  the  hound  had  lyeen  already  be^pokeiv 
gave  it  to  one  of  the  Pisans,     The  Florentine,  how- 
ever, got  the  start  of  the  Pisan,  as  it  happened,  in 
eending  for  the  dog,  and  therefore  kept  it    The 
rivak  met  in  the  streets  of  Borne,  and  abused  au!h 
other ;  the  two  embassies  took  up  tlie  quarrel,  and 
the  Florentines  were  worsted,  as  the  Pisans  had  sol- 
dicnj  at  hand*     The  latter  vsrrote  home  to  lay  an 
embargo  on  aU  Florentine  wares  at  Vim  ;  the  order 
was  carried  out  and  a  long  and  blomty  war  ensued 
between  the  two  chief  cities  of  Tuscany.     Malespini, 
the  Florentine  liistoiian,  declares  that  he  heard  thi» 
story  from  some  old  countrymen  of  his  who  had 
been  at  Frederick's  coronation,    A  small  ^ark  lik© 
this  was  quite  enough  in  that  age  to  set  all  Italy  in  a 
blaze,     '  The  Devil  took  the  shape  of  a  dog/  says 
John  Villani,  '  as  we  see  by  die  mischief  that  fol- 
lowed/ 

HonoriuB  exulted  in  the  territorial  influence  ac- 
quired by  Borne,  in  return  for  bestowing  tlie  crown 
on  Frederick.     In  tlie  presence  of  tlie  Emperor,  the  | 
Pope  invested  Azzo  the  Marquess  of  Este^  then  a  mere  I 
stripUng,  with  the  Anconitan  March,  uaing  a  banner  l 
in  the  ceremony.   The  patrimony  of  St  Peter  seemed 

•  Croaichi^  di  Pba, 
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now  to  be  secured.  The  Pope  had*CastellanB  of  his 
own  not  far  from  Bologna,  Peace  was  enforced 
upon  the  qnarrelsome  Umbrians,  who  were  at  war 
from  Narni  to  Foligno,  Honorius  having  already 
summoned  the  Podestas  of  Central  Italy  to  resign 
their  strongholds  to  him  at  Orvicto,  A  Cardinal  was 
sent  to  act  as  the  deputy  of  Rome  in  the  Duchy  of 
Spoleto^  which  was  coveted  by  a  certain  German, 
who  had  followed  Frederick  to  Rome.*  The  Holy 
Sec  was  at  length,  as  it  seemed,  in  possession  of  the 
Countess  Matilda's  bequest.  But  what  had  been 
easily  gained  might  be  as  easily  lost. 

The  Apuliau  barons,  who  were  present  at  the  cere- 
mony, had  brought  with  them  gi-eat  numbers  of 
war-horses  as  gifts  to  their  King,  Many  of  these 
Frederick  gave  to  liis  German  subjects,  who  were 
now  about  to  return  to  their  own  land.f  The 
Bishop  of  Metz,  the  Dvike  of  Bavaria,  and  more 
than  400  German  and  Apuliau  barons,  together 
with  a  vast  number  of  knights  and  common  people, 
had  taken  the  Cross  for  the  ensuing  Maich  ;  and 
Honorius  sent  the  cheering  news  to  the  sorely-pressed 
Cliiistian  host  at  Damietta*  He  also  despatched 
Courad  of  Mayence,  his  Penitentiary^  into  Germany, 
to  stir  up  the  flagging  zed  of  the  faitlifid*  The 
Crusaders  had  now  greater  need  of  reinforcements 
tlian  everj  since  many  of  theii*  comrades  had  re- 
turned  home.  Von  Saba  seems  to  have  obtained 
leave  of  absence,  for  he  was  with  the  Emperor  at 
Eome,     Happily,  the  Moslem  Sultans  had  made  no 


•  See  a  letter  of  Honoring  for  1221^ 
f  Eeinariua  mjn  that  2000  uf  Uiesc  dextmrii  (destriers)  were 
LrougUt,  of  whicJi  Frederick  gjivu  nway  tnore  than  GOO. 
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forwanl  tnovement  since  the  check  received  by  them     chie 
ill  1219.  ^ 

Soon  after  his  coronation,  Frederick  encamped  on 
Itonte  Mario,  whence  he  coidd  overlook  the  whole 
of  the  glorious  city,  from  his  lofty  post  on  the  other 
side  of  tlie  Tiber.  Here  the  young  Emperor  wvm 
overwhehued  >iith  business.  The  Archbishop  of 
Bavenna,  the  Bishop  of  Ivrea,  the  Hedmonleae  no* 
bles»  and  the  dty  of  Turin,  all  claimed  his  attention* 
Asso  of  Este  procured  a  charter  for  a  Benedictiao 
monasteiy  on  the  Po.  The  Abbot  of  Borgo  San 
Sepolcro  obtained  privil^^es  and  protection  against 
his  neighbours,  Pistoia  was  granted  a  charter,  and 
its  Podesta  received  investiture*  Tortona  was  fa- 
voured in  a  similar  way.  The  Bishop  of  Bologna 
had  shown  himself  most  courageous  in  the  Empea>rB 
service,  and  was  accordingly  well  rewarded.  The 
Podesta  of  the  same  city  received  high  complimetita 
for  its  loyalty,  wliich  did  not  last  long,  as  IVederick 
uftt^rwurds  found  to  his  cost  The  tJbaldini,  a  famous 
Florentiiie  house,  gained  important  privileges.  The 
men  of  Poggibon^i,  a  Tuscan  village,  made  a  jn^esent 
payment,  and  agreed  in  future  to  pay  eighty  marbi 
of  silver  to  the  Castellan  of  San  Mimalo,  antl  to  lodge 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  once  a  yean  In  return* 
th^  were  released  from  their  subjection  to  Siena 
and  Florence.  A  castle  was  given  in  pledge  to  Asti 
for  a  loan  of  1800  marks,  Pagano,  the  Bishop  of 
Volterra,  coming  to  Frederick^  was  called  an  illus- 
trious Prince  of  the  Empire,  and  was  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  his  diocese; 
Ad  Abbot  of  Kavcmia  obtained  a  coufiiination  of  tlie 
ixxasessions  of  his  monastery. 
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But  sterner  duties  had  sometimes  to  be  porformecL 
TJgoliiio,  the  Bishop  of  Ostia,  bad  akeady  placed 
Parma  under  an  interdict  for  outrages  committed 
against  her  Bishop  aud  clergy ;  the  Cardinal  now  re- 
quested the  Emperor  to  apply  the  secular  arm.  Tliis 
Frederick  did  on  the  25th  of  November,  after  taking 
the  advice  of  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  then  at 
Rome,  who  were  all  named  in  the  decree  pronoimced 
against  Parma,  On  the  previous  day  he  had  granted 
a  charter  to  the  Pisans,  in  which  he  praises  their 
services  to  his  fbrefathersj  and  omits  to  mention  their 
enmity  gainst  himself  in  1212,  He  confirms  all 
their  possessions,  among  which  Elba  and  Corsica  are 
reckoned  ;  their  jurisdiction  is  to  ejctend  from  Civita 
Vccchia  in  the  South  to  Porto  Venere  in  the  North, 
ithe  Genoese  boundary,  Frederick  used  his  sword 
in  the  ceremony  of  investing  the  Pisan  envoys  with 
their  new  privileges.  This  Tuscan  city  from  henceforth 
became  the  great  stronghold  of  the  Ghibelline  cause, 
never  wavering  in  her  loyalty  to  Frederick,  and  to 
his  son  and  grandson  after  him.  She  had  still  sixty- 
four  glorious  years  before  her. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  Frederick  had  moved  off 
to  Sutri,  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  Eomc, 
and  here  he  remained  six  days.  He  gave  remarkable  1 
powers  to  his  faithful  Cliancellor  Conrad,  the  Bishop 
of  Metz,  as  Imperial  Legate  in  Italy,  and  he  took 
under  his  protection  the  five  Palatine  C<)unts  of  Tus- 
cany, the  sons  of  Count  Guido  Guerra,  giving  them 
many  privileges.  Early  in  December  the  Emperor, 
making  a  long  circuit,  marched  by  Narni  to  Tivoli, 
and  thence  to  San  Gennano.  He  met  with  a  royal 
reception  on  gaining  the  bounds  of  his  beloved  King* 
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dom,  after  aii  absence  of  eight  years  and  a  half.*    chat. 
He  had  already  prevailed  on  the  Abbot  of  Monte 


Gamtio^  while  at  Bome,  to  r<^tore  Bocca  Bantra  to  *^i^*5><>' 
tibe  Crown,  a  fort  which  had  been  the  cause  of  a  dis- 
pute between  Pope  Innocent  and  himself  in  1212, 
He  fent  forth  hia  edicts  to  every  part  of  Gerumny 
and  Italy ;  but  a  letter  from  Eome  came  to  remind 
him  that  after  all  he  was  not  the  undisputed  master 
of  the  latter  country*  It  is  dated  on  the  11th  of 
December,  and  we  see  that  even  after  the  coronation 
and  Frederick's  great  concessions  to  the  Pojie,  there 
had  been  a  slight  tlispute  between  the  two.  *  We  do 
not  think  that  ever  Pope  of  Eome  loved  Empe* 
ror  more  heartily  than  we  love  you,  as  we  hope  to 
pruve  to  you,  with  God  s  lielp,  hereafter.  If  any- 
thuig  hns  gone  wrong  as  regards  the  supply  of  firo- 
visions  on  the  road,  it  is  not  omr  fault ;  since  when 
you  were  approaching  Tuscany,  we  sent  Alatrino, 
who  is  entirely  devoted  to  you,  witli  our  orders  that 
you  might  be  provided  with  nec^saries  readily* 
Still  we  must  remark  that,  according  to  the  express 
treaty,  within  the  States  of  tlie  Cliiirch  purveyance  is 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  deputies  of  the  Pope, 
not  of  those  of  the  Emperor-  Moreover,  the  districts 
of  the  Maritima  and  the  Campagna  owe  no  ser\'ice 
by  law,  as  they  are  not  usually  Uable  to  be  disturbed 
either  on  the  Emperor's  wny  to  the  coronation,  or  on 
his  return.  Still,  if  Empt^rora  on  tlieir  expeditions 
against  Sicily  have  exacted  the  »ame  service,  it  was 
done  by  might,  not  by  right  It  was  not  our  duty ; 
hut  in  order  to  show  our  special  love  to  you,  wc 
charged  the  Cardimil  of  St.  Angelo,  the  ruler  uf  tliat 

*    Ric.  Sim  Qemiaao. 
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CHAP,     district,  with  the  care  of  seeing  that  necessaries  in 

; every  place  should  be  delivered  in  suflSdent  quanti- 

1212-1220.  ^gg^     After  receiving  your  letter,  we  repeated  our 
order  to  him.' 

Both  Honorius  and  Frederick  seem  to-  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  bargain  made  at  Eome; 
the  former  had  secured  immunity  for  ecclesiastics, 
the  lands  of  the  Countess  Matilda  for  the  Church, 
and  the  services  of  the  Emperor  against  heretics 
and  Moslem  ;  the  latter  was  well  pleased  to  be 
acknowledged  both  as  Emperor  and  as  King  of 
Sicily.  More  than  this,  Honorius  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Prelates  in  the  Kingdom  of  Aries,  Frederick's  third 
realm,  directing  them  to  give  all  the  aid  in  their 
power  to  the  Marquess  of  Montferrat,  whom  the 
.'  Emperor  had  just  despatched  from  Eome  to  act  as 
his  Vicar  in  those  parts.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Mar- 
'  quess,  a  man  of  approved  Catholic  principles,  would 
]  promote  the  cause  of  rehgion,  which  was  confronted 
\on  the  Ehone  by  the  Albigenses.  Conrad,  the  Ger- 
man Bishop  of  Poi-to,  no  friend  to  Frederick,  was 
also  directed  to  give  his  aid  to  the  Marquess,  who 
would  need  the  support  of  the  Pope's  Legate  in  Ger- 
many. In  the  mean  time,  the  Bishop  of  Metz  went  as 
Frederick's  Legate  into  Northern  Italy,  and  appointed 
Evcrard  of  Lutra  to  act  for  him  in  Tuscany. 
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AJ>,  1220  — AJ>.  1227. 
'Boat  Mllim  eT«3«o  juwuem  muffCMnvn  wrndti 

FEDERICK  had  left  SicOy  a  lad  of  seventeen, 
who  had  been  merely  a  tool  in  the  hands  uf  wily 
priests,  and  the  laughing-stock  of  maraudiug  baronH. 
He  returned  to  Sicily  a  man  of  gix*and*twenty>  the 
hero  of  a  daring  enterprise,  holding  the  highest 
temporal  dignity  known  in  the  world,  and  awai^ 
Uiat  France  and  England  were  bidding  against  each 
otlier  for  his  friendship.  He  had  added  hia  father's 
Empire  to  his  mother's  Kingdom ;  he  had  hatl  much 
experience  in  courts  and  camps ;  and  he  knew  lumi3elf| 
to  be  a  match  cither  for  priests  or  warrion^,  having 
learnt  craft  from  the  one  class,  and  promptitude  from 
the  otlier.  He  was  now  to  pass  almost  dght  years 
in  his  Kingdom,  —  a  period  spent  by  him  with  two 
distinct  objects  in  \ie\Y :  firsts  the  CJrusade  in  which 
he  had  enlisted ;  secondly,  the  regulation  of  Sicily 
and  Apulia.  These  two  proJMts  were  alwap  run- 
ning coimtcr  to  one  another  Honorius  held  that  a 
King's  first  object  ought  to  be  the  glorj^  of  the  King 
of  Kingi^,  and  the  rescue  of  CTui&t*s  Sepidchre  from 
the  unbulicvers ;  Frederick  tJiouglit  Uiat  a  Monarch's 
tirsit  cffortij  were  due  to  his  own  peo^*    The  Pope 
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CHAP,    kept    pointing    to  Jerusalem    and    Damietta;   the 

^^^       Emperor  was  not  disobedient,  but  still  kept  looking 

1220-1227.  ]^^q]^  qu  Capua  and  Palermo,    Hence  we  may  divide 

I  (  the  time  between  1220  and  1228  into  two  parta: 

the  preparations  made  by  Frederick  for  his  Cnisade^ 

and  the  measures  adopted  by  him  for  the  good  order 

of  liis  dominions.     We  will  take  the  latter  division 

of  the  subject  first. 

The  great  bane  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily  was  the 
excessive  power  of  the  nobles,  who  made  war  upon 
each  other  without  scruple^  built  castles  without 
Ucence,  seized  on  the  Eoyal  domains;,  and  usurped 
the  right  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  They  were  partly 
meu  of  old  Norman  blood,  partly  German  adven- 
turers who  had  obtained  grants  of  land  and  titles 
from  Frederick  3  father.  Other  honours  and  estates 
had  been  conferred  by  Pope  Innocent ;  he  had  made 
fuU  use  of  his  prerogative  as  feudal  Lord  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  Genoese  and  Pisanfii  held  with  a  firm 
grasp  several  towns  on  the  coast»  and  disputed 
the  Eoyal  sway.  Moreover,  the  western  part  of 
Sicily  was  peopled  by  Saracen  tribes,  ever  ready  to 
rush  down  from  their  mountains  and  plunder  the 
Clmstians  of  the  plains,  Tlie  common  folk  suf- 
fered much  from  the  quarrels  of  the  nobles;  all 
looked  forward  to  a  ruler  who  would  hold  the  reins 
widi  a  firm,  steady  band ;  and  such  a  ruler  they 
found  in  Frederick.  Peter,  the  old  Count  of  Celano, 
had  died  the  very  year  of  his  Sovereign's  departure 
for  Germany  ;  but  many  other  veteran  distmbers  of 
the  peace  survived,  not  to  be  kept  in  order  either 
by  Queen  Constance^  the  llcgcnt,  or  by  Cardinal 
Gregorj^,  the  Poj^e'e  Legate  at  Palermo.  Three 
years  later.  Innocent  had  deposed   the  Abbot  of 
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Monte  Cassino  for  disraantliDg  tliat  convent,  and  had     chap. 
abo   causctl   Iloger   of  Aquila,  die   new  Giuiit  of 


Fundi,  to  swear  fealty  to  the  absent  King*     But  in  ^^^**-*®^7- 
the  very  next  year  this  Count  and  John  of  Ceccano 
weru  engaged  in  a  bloody  strife  ;  during  which  iijion 
one  occasion  424  persons,  men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  were  burnt  ahve  in  a  castle**     The  Counts 
of  Celano  and  Molise  waged  open  war  in  the  Abruzzl 
T!ie  Bbhop  of  Teano  was  guilty  of  the  vilest  out* 
rages,  yet  hoped  to  retain  \m  mitre  by  bribing  the 
Boyal  Legate^f     The  Crusaders  traversing  Apulia 
were  rijbbed  and  murdered.     Count  Regnier,  m  wo 
have  already  seen,  had  perpetmted  horrible  butcheries 
in  Sicily.     No  wonder  that   the  Cummoofi   lot)k©d 
forward  to  the  coming  of  one,  who  alone  ocmld  bridle 
feudal  tiubuleuce-     *  No  man  now  dares  to  put  lus) 
tjiist  in  iniquity/  says  Frederick  in  a  diarter  given  j 
after  his  return,  *  we  will  introduce  justice  into  oil] 
things  subject  to  us/ 

His  reputation  had  gone  before  liiuL  The  Count 
ofyjP^iui^  uiiMTlling  to  face  his  young  njaster,  had 
started  with  eight  galleys  for  Damietta^  The  Count 
of  Molise,  unable  to  gain  Frederick's  favour,  had 
shut  himself  up  ui  Magenid,  while  the  Ccjuntefi$  took 
refuge  in  Boiano  amid  the  Appcuiiw^,  On  the 
other  hand  thoBQ  two  ahuost  im|>regnable  positions 
on  the  binder,  Sora  and  Bocca  d'Arcc%  surrendered 
to  their  liege  Lord.  He  enjoyed  a  further  triumph ; 
he  found  an  old  enemy  awaiting  sentence  at  Capua, 
who  had  been  the  bane  of  tkiuthern  Italy  for  nearly      - 
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thirty  years*  Diephold  had  in  1210  betrayed  Capua 
to  the  Emperor  Otho,  and  had  in  return  been  created 
Duke  of  Spoleto.  Six  years  afterwards  he  had  been 
seized,  wliiie  returning  mto  the  Kingdom  on  an  ass, 
and  liad  been  thrown  into  prison  at  Borne  by  tlic 
Senator ;  he  had  however  escaped  by  means  of 
bribes,  only  to  be  seized  again  in  1218  by  the  orders 
of  Frederick  ;  Diephold's  own  son-in-law,  James  of 
San  Severiuo,  had  eflected  this  capture*  The  criminal 
was  now,  in  1220,  brought  up  for  judgment ;  but 
the  host  of  Genttam  in  Frederick's  train  could  not 
look  unmoved  upon  the  sad  plight  of  one,  whose 
name  was  so  associated  with  the  son  of  Barbaro^sa, 
and  with  the  German  conquest  of  Sicily.  At  their 
iQtercession,  and  on  his  brother  Siflrid  s  consenting 
to  give  up  certain  towns,  Die]>hold  was  set  free.  He 
was  however  deprived  of  Ids  honours^  which  were 
given  to  another ;  Thomas  of  Aquino  was  made 
Count  of  AceiTa,  and  also  Gmnd  Justiciary  of  the 
Terra  di  I^voro ;  this  chief  became  one  of  the  ablest 
lieutenants  ever  employed  by  the  Crown.  He  was 
the  uncle  of  his  namesake,  the  great  Schoolman,  who 
was  born  a  few  years  later.  The  lords  of  Aqumo 
henceforth  enjoyed  much  of  Uie  Emperor's  confi- 
dence; and  other  able  ministers  were  foimd  in  the 
Morm  and  Cicala  families.  Before  the  end  of  the 
next  year,  Fiederick  contrived  to  get  rid  of  anotlier 
man,  who  had  been  the  pkgue  of  his  childhood. 
Walter  of  Palear,  the  crafty  Bishop  of  Catania,  was  i 
driven  into  banishment,  like  Ms  old  aUy  Diephold.* 

In  the  winter  of  1220,  the  King  of  Sicily  esta- 
blished a  new  tribnual^  called  theCapuan  Coiu^t,  at  that 
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city ;  where  twenty  Assizes  were  enacted.  One  great  chap. 
object  of  this  institution  was,  to  restore  to  the  Crown  ^^' 
those  services,  which  the  nobles  were  bound  to  }aeld,  1220-1227. 
and  which  had  become  obsolete  owing  to  the  troubles 
of  the  last  thirty  years.  •  Again,  very  many  Charters 
existed,  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  defiance  of 
Frederick's  title  to  the  sovereignty ;  he  fixed  upon 
the  death  of  King  William  the  Good  as  the  latest 
period  of  undoubted  prescriptive  right.  Any  privi- 
leges granted  by  Tancred  the  usurper,  or  by  Otho  the 
invader,  or  any  improperly  bestowed  by  Markwald, 
Diephold,  or  Kapparon,  were  condemned  as  infringe- 
ments on  the  Koyal  authority.  It  was  not  to  be 
borne,  for  instance,  that  the  public  acts  of  the  city  of 
Naples  should  recognise  Otho  as  reigning  even  up  to 
the  Lateran  Council.  For  a  whole  year  after  the 
new  Comt  had  been  set  up.  Charters  granted  to 
Bishops,  Abbots,  and  Corix)rations,  were  being  sent 
in  for  revision,  and  tliis  inspection  seems  to  have 
been  renewed  in  later  yeai's.  These  strong  measiu^es 
had  been  contemplated  by  the  Emperor,  even  before 
quitting  Gennany.  All  noblemen,  who  did  not  come 
in  by  a  certain  day,  were  held  to  have  forfeited  their 
honours ;  and  various  grants,  that  had  been  extorted 
by  fraud  in  the  old  times,  were  revoked.  Some 
persons,  who  did  not  bring  forward  their  privileges 
by  the  appointed  diiy,  were  much  injiured.  All  these 
steps  were  taken  by  the  advice  of  a  famous  lawyer, 
Andrew  Bonello  of  Barletta.f  The  nobles,  from 
tliis  time  forward,  were  in  general  estranged  from 
Frederick's  government ;  like  their  Norman  brethren 
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in  England  in  tbe  com^se  of  the  same  century,  they 
preferred  to  hold  their  lands  by  the  sword,  rather 
than  by  the  sheep^skin.  These  men^  as  we  see  by 
Frederick's  subsequent  Chartera,  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  oppress  the  monasteries ;  their  castles 
were  threatened  ;  Eichard,  the  brother  of  the  late 
Pope,  had  to  give  up  Sora,  and  Cardinal  Stephen 
was  forced  to  quit  Eocca  d'Arce-  Sessa,  Teano, 
and  Eocca  Dracone  were  taken  from  the  Coimt  of 
Aquila.*  Taxes  were  laid  on  the  clergy;  and 
Frederick  began  to  meddle  in  the  elections  to  vacant 
sees  and  to  banish  rebellious  Prelat^B ;  he  asseited 
that  he  was  not  boimd  by  Innocent  s  compact,  since 
— ^  it  had  been  made  with  a  woman.  He  complauicd  of 
the  Papal  exactions  during  his  minority,  and  recurred 
to  the  old  privileges  of  the  Sicihan  Kings :  *  How 
long/  said  he,  *  will  the  Pope  abuse  my  patience  ? 
Wliat  bound  will  he  set  to  his  ambition  ?  He 
begins  to  despise  the  majesty  of  the  Emperor;  I 
woidd  rather  lay  down  the  Crown,  than  lessen  my 
authority  1 '  f 

Frederick^  however,  who  coidd  not  as  yet  afford 
to  break  with  Honorius,  wrote  to  him  m  March, 
protesting  against  the  suspicions  of  his  Holine^, 
that  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Church  were  in 
danger,  owing  to  thb  new  institution  of  the  Capuan 
Court  *  Our  father,*  says  Frederick, '  granted  away 
too  large  a  portion  of  the  Eoyal  domains ;  many  of 
the  title  deeds  by  whicli  they  are  now  held  are 
forgeries ;  the  Eealm  was  in  danger  of  ruin,  and  we 
have,  therefore,  ordered  all  privileges  tt>  be  bnjught 
before  us.     You  may  be  sure  that  all  the  charters 
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you  dcmaiid  shall  be  sent  to  your  Paternity/    Alx>ut     chap. 
the  mine  tirnc^  Frederick  allowed  the  Jews  to  dwell 


in  Tmni,  on  their  making  a  yearly  payment  of 
thirty-eiguL  uuuces  of  gold  to  the  clergy  of  the 
cathedral.  One  of  the  first  things  he  did,  after  the 
sitting  of  the  Court  of  Capua,  was  to  order  two 
laymen  to  refrain  from  harassing  a  Churcli  at  Sla- 
rano.  His  legislation  certainly  aimed  at  strict  im- 
partiality. 

From  Capua,  after  confirming  to  the  Pope  thel 
lands  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  and  after  beatowingj 
ample  privileges  on  Monte  Cassino,  Fl'edcrick  paased 
on  to  Naples  and  Salerno ;  he  made  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  the  latter  see  the  usual  grant  of  Jews  and 
other  rights,  and  protected  the  neighbouring  Abbey 
of  Cava,  allowing  vassals  to  place  themselves  under 
its  rule.  He  then  took  his  way  across  the  mainlaud, 
visiting,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Foggia,  Trani, 
Bari,  Brindisi,  and  Taranto,  whence  the  Germansj 
who  had  followed  Imn  to  Ei^me,  set  sail  for  Da* 
mietta ;  they  bore  to  Von  Salza  the  news  of  many 
new  Imperial  grants  to  his  Order,  Frederick  at  last 
crossed  over  to  Sicily,  and  held  another  Court  at 
Messina,  in  which  he  enacted  laws  against  dicers 
and  blasphemers.  Jews  were  to  he  distinguished  by 
their  dress  from  Christians,  Harlots  were  ordaml 
to  dwell  outside  the  walls  of  the  cities,  and  were  for- 
bidden to  use  the  public  baths  when  honestt  women 
were  there.  BufiJjons  were  placed  beyond  lh«  pale 
of  law  and  might  l>e  wounded  or  n>bbed  with  im- 
punity. Frederick  stripped  the  Genoese  of  all  Uie 
privileges  enjoyed  by  them  at  Syracuse,  whence  they 
had  driven  the  Pi&aiLi  ;  Gentm  liad  now  to  pay  dm^ 
at  the  ciLstom-housc,  like  any  other  itate ;  her  Ad- 
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miml  barely  escaped  from  the  Emperor  s  clutches, 
and  another  of  her  citizens,  Count  Alanianno,  found 
himself  obliged  to  yield  up  his  authority  as  Governor 
of  Syracuse,*  The  vexation  of  the  Genoese  was 
doubtless  heightened,  on  seeing  their  Pisan  ri\*ak 
receive  a  Cliarter  shortly  afterwards.  While  at 
Messina,  Frederick  coulirmed  Hildebraud,  the  Cbunt 
Palatine  of  Tuscany,  in  all  his  rights,  especially  in 
tliose  appertaining  to  the  city  of  Grosseto  ;  from 
this  nobleman  the  Aldobrandeaclii  derived  their 
lineage*  After  visiting  Catania  and  Calatagirona,  the 
Emperor  in  July  was  able  once  more  lo  date  fix>m 
'  the  happy  city  of  Palermo/  the  official  title  of  the 
capitah  lli*  long  exile  in  bleak  Gemiany  was  at 
last  over  ;  he  must  have  rejoiced  to  find  himself  once 
more  within  siglit  of  Monte  PcUegrino,  to  walk  in 
the  gardens  of  La  Cuba^  and  to  feast  liis  eyes  on  the 
far-iamed  Conai  d'Oro,  The  faitliful  burghera  of 
Palermo  had,  according  to  the  c^lict  of  tlie  Court  at 
Capua,  brought  before  Frederick  the  Charter  given 
to  them  in  his  name  when  he  was  a  babe ;  this  he 
now  confirmed  Many  Abbots  and  Prelates  hastc*ned 
to  comply  with  the  rigorous  eilict,  the  Abbey  of 
Flora  being  alone  excepted  from  lUs  provisions  ;  the 
charters  seem  to  have  been  regranted  to  their 
holders,  after  careful  inspection.  Knightsj  as  we 
have  seen,  were  forbidden  to  hai'as.s  the  cliurchc^ ; 
on  the  other  hand  we  find  an  Abbot  rebuked  for 
taking  more  than  Ms  due  from  certain  vdkgers  ; 
and  the  rebuke  had  to  be  repeated.  The  Royal 
Chupel  at  Palermo  had  i^ceived  many  injunctiona 
from  Frederick,  when  in   Germany,   to  cunlb"  iUi 
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vacant  dignities  on  persons  named  by  him.  Two  chap. 
years  before,  he  had  given  to  Brother  Gerard  the 
charge  of  a  hospital  for  lepers  in  the  capital,  which 
was  open  to  all ;  Von  Salza  was  to  have  the  power 
of  appointing  the  future  masters  of  tliis  institution, 
since  his  Order  had  been  founded  mainly  to  alleviate 
sickness  and  disease.  This  grant  Frederick  after- 
wards confirmed,  when  at  Taranto.  The  magistrates 
of  Palermo  were  complained  of  by  the  Teutonic 
brethren,  and  were  in  consequence  sternly  forbidden 
to  molest  them.  These  knights  now  obtained  from 
Frederick  a  yearly  pension  of  two  hundred  ounces 
of  gold,  charged  on  the  Brindisi  revenues,  to  buy 
their  white  cloaks. 

Sicily  seems  to  have  remained  at  peace,  under  the 
eye  of  its  Lord,  but  it  was  far  otherwise  on  the  main- 
land. Even  before  Frederick's  con)nation,  the  sons  of 
Peter  of  Celano  had  broken  out  into  civil  war,  as  we 
gather  from  the  letters  of  Thomas  of  Capua,  a  bom 
subject  of  the  Kingdom,  who  became  a  Cardinal 
lie  had  besought  Frederick  to  pardon  the  offenders, 
acknowledging  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be 
most  unsjife  for  the  Emperor,  if  he  sailed  for  Pales- 
tine, to  leave  behind  him  the  turbulent  Count  of 
Molise,  the  son-in-law  of  the  deceased  Peter  of 
Celano.  The  Count  had,  in  vain,  sent  one  of  his  sons 
to  liome,  to  implore  Frederick's  mercy.  Richard, 
the  new  Count  of  Celano,  had  gone  on  a  like  errand, 
and  had  been  one  of  the  spectators  of  the  corona- 
tion. Some  of  the  youthfiil  burghers  of  Capua 
were  eager  to  sene  the  Crown,  in  order  to  have  a 
pretext  for  avenging  private  wrongs.  The  good 
Cardinal  wrote  to  the  Celano  brethren,  warning 
tlieni  that  the  ruin  of  their  house  would  be  a  heavy 
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blow  to  the  Kingdom.  It  was  folly  to  scatter  the 
riches  wbicb  Peter,  their  pnident  father,  had  ac- 
quired.  It  was  a  shame  for  brother  to  raise  the 
hand  against  brother,  and  the  0:)imtess  should  know 
better  than  to  stir  up  these  broils*  He  sent  a  second 
letter  to  Frederick,  imploring  mercy  for  the  chs- 
turbers  of  the  peace,  Tlie  Emperor  showed  himself 
ungracious,  and  the  war  in  the  Abru^zi  was  carried 
on  throughout  the  year  1221.  The  Count  of  Molise 
was  abetted  by  the  Count  of  Celano  ;  they  liad 
made  a  truce  between  themselves,  the  more  easily  to 
combine  against  the  Crown.  Thomaa,  the  Count  of 
Acerra,  was  endeavoimiig  to  suppress  this  revolt ; 
Boiirmo,  Celano,  and  Magenul,  w^ere  besieged  and 
burnt,  taken  and  retaken.* 

Iia  Januarj^  1222,  the  Emperor  quitted  Sicily  for 
the  mainland.  He  was  accompanied  by  Nicholas 
the  Bishop  of  Tusculnm,  the  Le»gate  of  Borne^  one 
of  the  great  Sicilian  House  of  Cliiainmonti.f  This 
Cardinal  consecrated  in  Frederick's  pr^ence  the 
Cathedral  of  Cosenza,  at  the  request  of  Archbishop 
Luke,  and  on  the  next  day  walked  round  trntl 
blessed  the  cemetery*  Luke  was  revered  as  having 
been  the  chosen  secretary  of  Abbot  Joacliim,  con- 
cerning whom  the  Aix^hbishop  had  much  to  tell ; 
liow  the  aged  Seer  liad  forced  the  Empress,  Frede- 
rick's mother,  to  go  down  upon  her  knees,  while  he 
was  hearing  her  conlession ;  how  he  had  given  away 
all  his  garments  to  the  poor  of  Calabria,  in  the 
dreadful  winter  of  1202,  the  year  of  his  death. J 
The  Emperor  was  now  to  make  acquaintance  witli 
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one  greater  than  Joachim.     Early  in  this  year,  St.)   chap. 

Francis  had  started   from  Kome  on  a  mission   to'^ ! 

Southern  Italy,  which  he  traversed,  founding  con-  p^^^^^^. 
vents  and  working  miracles  at  every  step.  He  came  ' 
to  Bari,  wliere  he  met  the  Court,  and  preached  ' 
against  the  vices  of  Frederick  and  the  nobles.  It 
was  resolved  to  try  whether  the  Saint  carried  out  his 
preaching  in  his  own  practice.  He  was  invited  to 
supper,  and  was  afterwards  subjected  to  a  practical 
joke,  wlierein  a  courtesan  played  the  chief  part 
The  fiery  shield  with  which,  according  to  the  legend, 
he  protected  himself,  put  the  temptress  to  flight,  and 
Frederick,  who,  with  his  courtiers,  had  been  peeping 
through  the  chinks  into  tlie  room,  at^knowledged  the 
miniculous  powers  of  the  man  of  God,  begged  his 
pardon  for  the  insult,  and  spent  some  hours  in  dis- 
cussuig  spiritual  things  with  him.  The  tower  in 
which  the  inter\'iew  took  place  retained  the  name  of 
St.  Francis.*  While  the  friar  wjis  making  his  pil- 
grimage to  the  shrine  of  St.  Michael  on  Monte 
Gargano,  the  Emperor,  attended  by  the  Margrave  of 
Baden  and  the  titular  Duke  of  Spoleto,  passed  on  to 
Troja,  Naples,  and  Capua.  He  visited  the  Pope, 
and  on  his  return  begged  the  monks  of  Casamara  to 
remember  him  in  their  prayers,  and  entrusted  his 
seal  to  their  Abbot.  Feudal  services  were  exacted 
from  the  churches  on  account  of  the  civil  war  which 
was  raging.  Frederick  gave  counsel  to  the  Count  of 
AcxTra,  then  engagi^d  in  the  siege  of  Magenul, 
a<lvising  a  more  strict  blockade.  After  bestowing  a 
<*harter  on  the  Bishop  of  Marseille's,  who  had  waited 
up(jn    him,  he  was  recalled  to  Sicily   by   a   more 

•  Wadding,  for  1222. 
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serious  danger  than  that  of  the  Abnizzi,  The 
Saracens  of  the  West,  who  had  alwaj^s  given  much 
trouble  to  the  Archbishop  of  Monreale,  had  broken 
out  and  were  ravagii^  the  plains,  aided  by  pii^ates  of 
tlieir  own  and  of  the  Clmstiati  faith.  WilUam  Porco* 
Frederick  8  old  Genoese  Admiral,  who  had  been 
doomed  by  his  master  to  a  prison,  was  active  on  their 
side.  Henry,  Count  of  Malta,  waB  eraployed  against 
theni,  but^  not  having  troops  cuough  under  his  ordurs, 
lie  was  forced  to  retreat  before  them^  and  tlius  a  second 
time  fell  into  disgrfiee  with  Frederick ;  for  he  bad 
already  been  imphcatcd  in  the  disgraceful  surrender 
of  Damietta  to  the  Saiucens  of  the  East  On  this 
occasion  the  Count  was  thrown  into  prison  and 
deprived  of  the  government  of  Mdta,  He  waa 
able,  however^  to  make  a  good  defence  of  his  con- 
duct, and  was  accordingly  set  free  ;  bat  he  waa  dis- 
possessed of  the  Castle  of  Malta,  which  was  retained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.*  Frederick,  who  had 
been  joined  by  Conrad  the  Burgrave  of  Nurcm- 
beig,  and  by  some  Teutonic  knights^  now  t<3ok  the 
field  himself ;  he  seems  to  have  been  kept  for  two 
months  before  the  Castle  of  Giato,  near  Ma^am, 
At  last  he  defeated  the  Saracens,  A  gibbet  waa 
erected  at  Palermo,  upon  which  he  hanged  at  one 
and  the  same  time  their  Emir  Ben  Abed,  with  his 
two  cliildren,  and  the  foreignei^,  William  Porco,  and 
Hugh  de  Fer,  a  piiate  from  Maiseillea,t  The  Em- 
peror forced  the  wild  tribes,  which  had  so  readily 
flown  to  anns  at  the  call  of  Markwald,  and  which 
had  prepared  to  welcome  Kaber  Otho,  to  come 
down  from  their  mountains,  and  to  dwell  m  the 
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plaiiis,  although  many  stiU  held  out  in  their  fsstr     chap. 

neases,  and  were  not  thoroughly  tamed  until  four  

years  later.  Not  satisfied  vnih  this,  Frederick  de-  **^^*  ^* 
vised  and  executed  a  master-stroke  of  policy ;  he 
converteil  the  Arabs  from  harassing  foes  into  the 
most  useful  of  allies.  He  transported  20,000  of 
them,  all  able-bodied  men,  to  the  mainland,  and 
there  settled  them  at  Lucera,  in  the  broad  plains  of 
Apulia,  famed  from  the  earliest  times  for  its  breed 
of  sheep.  Frederick  emptied  this  dty  of  its  Chris- 
tian inhabitants,  to  make  way  for  the  men  of  the 
turban ;  the  Cathedral  was  turned  into  a  Mosque ; 
he  built  a  citadel  only  half  a  mile  from  the  city,  and 
he  fortified  its  circuit  with  fifteen  towers.  The 
Castle  of  Lucera,  one  of  the  largest  in  Italy,  may 
still  be  seen  ;  the  gieat  central  building  was  pro- 
bably Frederick  s  palace  and  treasury  ;  it  is  flanked 
with  bastions  and  two  circular  towers,  showing  the 
style  then  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  castel- 
lated architecture.  But  no  trace  now  remains  of  the 
mosques,  jirsenals,  and  workshops,  built  for  the  use 
of  the  new  colony.  In  Sicily,  where  they  often 
were  succoured  by  their  brethren  from  Africa,  the 
Saracens  were  a  source  of  danger  to  Frederick ;  in 
Itiily,  they  became  his  best  soldiers,  and  were  not 
withheld  by  any  siii>erstitious  awe  of  the  Church 
from  attacking  the  Pope  himself.  They  are  said  to 
have  conmiitted  fearful  havoc  in  the  Capitanata. 
The  Emperor  excused  himself  for  employing  them 
by  saying  that  he  was  driven  to  wage  many 
wai-s,  and  that  the  souls  of  Moslem  were  surely  of 
less  consequence  than  those  of  Cliristians,  since 
bloiKl  nmst  be  shed.  As  yet  the  Pope  had  to  rest 
satislied  with  tliis  excuse.     Complaints  came  from 
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CHAP.     Girgenti  concerning  the  transportation  of  the  Sara- 
^*      cens  ;    that   Bishopric  had   previously  been   much 


1220-1227.  harassed  by  their  incursions,  and  at  this  time  it  was 
almost  beggared  by  so  many  of  its  villeins  being 
forcibly  removed  from  it.  It  was  now  richer  in 
classic  ruins  than  in  worldly  possessions.  The 
Bishop  Orso  had,  for  thirty  years,  taken  a  leading 
part  in  SiciUan  poKtics.  He  had  been  a  partisan  of 
the  usurping  King  Tancred  ;  he  had  afterwards  been 
seized  by  the  Saracens,  with  whom  in  those  days  his 
Bishopric  swarmed.  They  shut  him  up  in  a  castle 
until  he  had  paid  five  thousand  golden  tarens  for  his 
ransom.  This  Prelate  came  before  the  Imperial 
Court  at  Palermo,  and  proved  by  witnesses,  duly 
sworn  on  the  gospels,  that  his  Church  had  lost  its 
old  privileges.  Certain  revenues  were  in  consequence 
granted  to  it,  and  Frederick,  coming  to  Girgenti  in 
November,  endowed  the  Bishop  with  various  lands, 
after  praising  him  highly  in  the  charter  then  be- 
stowed, '  considering  that  this  Church  has  been 
beggared  by  persecution,  and  that  we  receive 
seven  thousand  tarens  from  it.'  The  Cathedral 
of  Girgenti,  which  had  fallen  into  ruins  owing 
to  the  long  exile  and  captivity  of  Orso,  was  re- 
built by  his  successor,  Einaldo  of  Acquaviva.* 
It  had  been  profaned  by  the  Saracens,  who 
installed  themselves  in  it,  drove  ofi*  the  clergy 
and  people,  and  would  not  allow  children  to  be 
brought  to  the  font.  In  1228,  we  find  Frederick 
ordering  the  transfer  of  a  brotherhood  from  Gir- 
genti to  the  house  of  an  Arab,  named  Barchelek, 
who  had  probably  been  banished  to  the  mainland.f 

*  Rocchus  Pirrus.  ^  Grcgorio. 
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By  October  1222,  the  Saracen  war  must  have  been     chap. 

•  •  VIL 

much  abated,  since  the  Emperor  had  leisure  to  visit  

Catania  and  Messina.  He  granted  the  request  of  the  ^220-1227. 
Brethren  of  the  Abbey  of  Ferraria,  whose  charters 
had  been  torn  up  by  a  former  Abbot,  'instigated 
by  the  goadings  of  the  Old  Enemy.'  The  seal  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  had  been  broken,  owing  to  the 
carelessness  of  its  keeper,  as  appeared  at  the  Capuan 
Court ;  Frederick  therefore  granted  a  general  con- 
firmation to  the  Brethren  of  Ferraria,  vrith  leave  to 
make  an  aqueduct.  The  Canons  of  Cefalu  were 
recommended  to  the  Pope's  notice. 

In  December,  Frederick  crossed  to  Apulia,  where 
he  was  joined  by  some  of  the  returning  German 
Crusaders.  Von  Salza  was  at  this  time  in  Italy, 
after  having  ^\dtnessed  the  ruin  of  the  Crusade ;  he 
had  long  before  this  obtained  from  the  Emperor  the 
grant  of  a  house  in  Sachsenhausen,  the  suburb  of 
Frankfort,  with  the  gift  of  two  daily  waggon-loads 
of  dry  wood  from  the  neighbouring  forest  The 
Teutonic  Order  was  now  still  further  favoured  by  an 
Imperial  edict,  which  declared  that  no  one  entering 
the  Brotherhood  should  be  liable  for  any  debts  pre- 
viously incurred  by  him ;  these  must  be  discharged 
by  the  heirs  of  his  worldly  goods.  Frederick  re- 
ceived Hermann,  the  Grand  Master,  at  Precina, 
where  the  court  was ;  this  was  a  castle  which  had 
been  given  uj)  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Abbot  of  San 
CiiovaiHii  in  Piano  in  the  previous  year.  It  stands 
lit  the  foot  of  Monte  Gargano,  in  the  country  where 
Frederick  loved  to  follow  the  chase.  It  is  now  called 
Ai)ricena,  and  tradition  tells  of  a  supper  given  on 
the  spot  by  the  Emperor,  after  the  death  of  a  huge 
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boar.*  While  ia  ApuUa,  Frederick  iiotic43d  the 
conduct  of  i9ome  mcB,  who,  even  after  the  edicts 
issued  from  the  Capuan  Court,  had  laid  hands  on  the 
goods  of  the  Monasteries  ;  Monte  Vergine  was  an 
especial  sufferer  by  tiiis  violence,  wliich  was  now 
sternly  forbidden.  The  Emperor  was  equally 
zealous  for  ecclesiastical  interests  in  more  distant 
provinces ;  he  at  this  time  commendetl  to  the  chai^ 
of  the  Burgundian  nobles  the  church  of  St.  Stepheti 
at  Bcsan^on,  where  some  of  his  kinsmen  had  been 
buried. 

In  Jamiary  1223,  Frederick,  being  surrounded  by 
many  of  the  Princes  of  Germany,  issued  some  edicts 
for  the  benefit  of  that  countiy,  which  he  had  left 
under  the  care  of  Engelbert,  the  good  Archbishop 
of  Cologne.  Loud  complaints  were  made  against 
the  Count  of  Gueldres,  who  was  taking  unjust  tolls 
from  travellers  on  the  Ehine,  in  defiance  of  tlie 
sentence  passed  at  Franklbrt;  he  was  accordingly 
warned  to  desist  The  Advocacy  of  the  Abbey  of 
Hu-schau  had  come  into  Fretlerick*s  hands,  which 
he  promised  never  to  alienate*  Hermann  von  Saka 
besought  the  Emperor  to  confirm  the  privileges  of 
his  Order,  which  was  highly  praised  for  its  courage 
in  the  late  Crusade,  and  for  its  tender  care  of  the 
poor  and  sick. 

The  Court  removed  from  Precina  to  Capua  in 
Janumy ;  the  Pi^inces  of  Germany  continued  to  Hock 
to  their  Kaiser ;  among  them  were  many  of  tlie 
high  officials  of  the  Empire.  The  Archbiahop  of 
Magdeburg,  lia\ing  been  lately  appointed  Frederick's 
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Legate  in  Northern  Italy,  appeared  at  Capua.  Con-  chap. 
md.  Bishop  of  Hildeshcim,  who  had  done  much  for 
the  Crusade,  obtained  a  public  sentence  from  the 
Emperor,  that  no  official  of  the  Empire  should 
appoint  a  deputy,  or  dispose  of  property,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Prince  his  lord.  Another  sentence 
was  given,  that  no  Prelate  might  alienate  the  lands 
of  his  Church,  or  grant  them  as  perpetual  fiefe,  unless 
he  was  one  of  those  who  received  his  insignia  from 
the  Emperor  himself,  and  bore  a  shield  in  the  Im- 
perial service.*  The  Bishop  of  Marseilles  came  to 
Capua,  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  his  privil^^ 
The  Provost  of  St.  Servais  at  Maestricht  came  on  a 
like  errand,  and  moreover  obtained  a  ruined  build- 
ing for  the  use  of  his  Church.  At  this  time,  Frede- 
rick's Court  was  crowded,  not  only  with  Prelates 
from  the  Rhine  and  the  Eh  one,  and  with  nobles 
from  Northern  Italy,  but  also  >vith  still  more  illus- 
trious strangers  from  Palestine.  They  all  followed 
Frederick  to  an  interview  with  Pope  Honorius  at 
Ferentino.  Petitioners  both  from  the  Empire  and  the 
Kingdom  kept  flocking  in.  Amongst  others,  the 
Provost  of  the  Church  of  Berne  procured  an  Imperial 
decree  against  the  two  Counts  of  Kiburg,  who  had 
kept  him  and  his  Canons  out  of  his  Church  for  six 
yeiu^s,  and  had  scorned  the  ban  of  the  Bishop  of 
Constance.  Frederick  also  granted  to  a  Prior  of 
Aversa  a  confirmation  of  the  Charter  given  by  Duke 
It^^f^or ;  one  of  the  witnesses  to  this  deed  is  a  judge 
named  Aminadab.  Andrew  the  Archbishop  of  Bari^ 
tlie  successor  of  Bi'iard  ui  that  see,  obtained  three 
Cluiilers  from  Frederick  at  Ferentino ;  one  of  which 
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CHAP,     establishes    the   fact,   that  the   Greek   clergy   and 
^^'      Catapans  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  diocese  of 
Bari. 

Frederick  left  Ferentino  in  March,  and  returned 
to  Sora,  followed  by  Von  Salza  and  many  nobles  of 
the  Empire.  The  Bishop  of  Trent  was  appointed 
Legate  of  the  Empire  in  Tuscany,  where  he  received 
seventy  marks  of  silver  for  his  master.  The  Church 
of  Hamburg  obtained  a  Charter,  and  orders  were 
sent  to  Engelbert  to  give  corporal  possession  of  the 
Emperor's  late  grant  to  the  Church  at  Maestricht 
Frederick,  having  thus  bestowed  much  time  upon 
German  business,  was  now  recalled  to  the  wars  of 
Italy.  He  besieged  Celano  in  March,  being  resolved 
to  put  an  end  to  the  strife  which  had  been  rag- 
ing in  the  Abruzzi  for  more  than  two  years. 
The  Count  of  Acerra,  his  Keutenant,  aided  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Capua  and  the  Abbot  of  Monte 
Cassino,  had  been  occupied,  sometimes  in  chasing 
the  noble  rebels  whenever  they  broke  out  of  Celano, 
Boiano,  or  Magenul,  sometimes  in  laying  siege  to 
those  strong  positions.  Frederick  strove  to  get  the 
Count  of  Molise  into  his  hands,  by  making  the 
Countess  and  her  son  his  envoys.*  He  was  aided 
in  the  siege  of  Celano  by  Henry  Count  of  Malta, 
who  was  once  more  in  favour.  The  Pope  at  last 
made  peace  between  the  two  parties  ;  the  Count 
was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Eome,  while  the  Countess 
kept  the  estate  and  honours.  A  treaty  was  also 
made  with  the  Count  of  Celano.  A  letter  was  sent 
to  Pope  Honor ius  from  Pescara,  dated  on  the  25  th 
of  April,  1223,  which  explained  that  the  Emperor 
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had  forgiven  Count  Thomas,  his  sons,  Einaldo  of    chap, 
Aversa,  and  their  followers,     A  full  pardon  was      ^^ 


promised  them,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Church  ;  but  1220-1227. 
they  were  to  give  up  their  fortresses.  The  Coimt's 
vassals  were  to  receive  back  their  fiefe;  and  their 
lord  was  that  very  year  to  start  for  the  Crusade  and 
to  serve  for  three  years;  if  there  should  be  no 
Crusade,  he  was  to  go  into  Lombardy  in  August. 
His  son  and  the  son  of  Einaldo  of  Aversa  were  to 
be  placed  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  Hermann 
von  Salza,  the  master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  in 
whom  all  men  had  full  confidence.  The  Coimty 
of  Molise  was  confirmed  to  Coimt  Thomas,  his 
wife,  and  heirs ;  his  faithful  barons  and  knights 
were  not  to  be  judged,  luiless  in  his  presence 
or  in  that  of  his  deputy.  Ilinaldo  of  Aversa  was 
also  to  receive  back  his  estates,  and  the  conditions 
of  i)ea('e  were  to  be  published  before  the  whole 
anny.  The  Emperor's  Court  was  to  be  bound  by  oath 
to  obsei-ve  tlieni  faithfully,  and  they  were  to  be  an- 
nounced to  the  I*ope.  This  treaty,  which  restored 
I)eace  to  the  Abruzzi,  was  made  towards  the  end  of 
April,  wlion  Frederick  was  at  Pesciira ;  in  May,  he 
wont  to  Cotroiic,  where  he  inspected  several  Greek 
Chartciv  j^rantcd  by  his  Norman  forefathers  to  the 
Si»e  of  Rossano;  these  he  confirmed  to  Basil  the 
Archhisliop.  Wlicii  at  Maida,  the  Emperor  occu- 
pied Ijiin.'^clf  with  the  busijiess  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Aries. 

In  the  lx»ginninii  of  June,  he  was  once  more  at 
raleiino.  By  this  time,  the*  Samcens  of  the  West 
\\iii\  been  almost  entirely  suIxIuchI  ;  an  anny  was 
sent  to  exterminate  their  brethren  in  the  L^land  of 
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CHAP.    Gerbes.*     Frederick  had  also   the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that,  at  the  other  end  of  his  Empire,  the 


1220-1227.  King  of  Denmark  was  his  captive.    Caesar,  victorious 
at  every  point,  remained  for  a  long  time  in  Sicily, 
after  making  a  hasty  visit  to  Melfi  in  Apulia ;  the 
towns  of  the  Abruzzi  felt  his  vengeance.     Celano, 
church   and   all,   was   destroyed,  and   the   old   in- 
habitants  were   not   allowed  to  dwell  any  where 
near  its  site,  which  was  now  called  Caesarea.     An 
iron  hand  was  thus  laid  heavily  upon  this  land  of 
feudalism.      Many    new  strongholds,   built   in   the 
coimty  of  MoHse,  were  pulled  down,  as  also  were 
the  walls  of  the  old  Samnite  city  of  Isemia.    On  the 
other  hand,  castles  were   ordered   to  be  built  at 
Gaeta,  Naples,  Aversa,  and  Foggia ;  and  Eoger  of 
Pesclalanzano  was  charged  with  the   execution  of 
these  orders.     Frederick  now  resolved  to  strike  a 
further  blow  against  his  nobles.     The  Saracen  war 
was  still  being  waged  in  Sicily,  and  the  feudatories 
of  the  mainland  were  summoned  to  serve  their  King 
in  this  struggle.     Four  of  them,  Eoger  of  Aqmla, 
Thomas  of  Caserta,  James  of  San  Severino,  and  the 
son  of  the  Count  of  Tricarico  did  not  appear  at  the 
proper  time,  or  with  proper  attendance  ;  upon  which 
Frederick   ordered  Henry   of    Morra,   his   faithfiil 
deputy,  to  seize  them  and  to  confiscate  their  lands. 
The  Count  of  Mohsc  shared  the  hke  fate,  having 
refused  to  appear  before  Morra,  when  summoned 
by   that   official.f     The   restlesss  oligarchy,  under 
which  the  Kingdom  had  groaned  during  Frederick's 
minority  and  absence  in  Germany,  was  now  forced 
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to  make  way  for  a  despotism,  which  at  least  gave     chap, 
peace  and  quiet  to  the  land. 


The  next  year,  1224,  was  entirely  spent  by  the  1220-1227. 
Emperor  in  Sicily,  and  this  was  the  only  year  in  the 
whole  period  between  his  return  from  Germany  and 
his  embarkation  for  Palestine,  in  which  his  presence 
was  not  needed  on  the  mainland.  He  seems  to  have 
been  much  at  Catania,  and  wliile  he  was  there,  almost 
the  liist  embers  of  the  Saracenic  war  were  trodden 
out  on  the  heights  of  Platani.  This  was  a  natural 
fortreas,  held  by  the  unbehevers,  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, with  abrupt  precipices  on  every  side ; 
the  ruins  of  walls  wore  visible  upon  it  three  cen- 
turies after  this  time,  and  it  still  bears  the  Moslem 
name  of  Calata.*  In  March  the  Arab  sheikhs,  the 
deputies  of  all  the  moiuitain  tribes,  were  brought 
before  the  Em})eror  by  the  Mai^shal  at  Catania,  and 
there  they  made  their  submission.  The  Sicihan  nobles 
besought  Frederick  to  follow  up  his  advantages,  and 
not  to  quit  their  shores.  Meanwhile  the  To\yc  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  four  nobles  who  had  been  thrown 
into  prison  in  the  previous  year ;  they  were  released, 
but  had  to  give  up  their  sons  as  hostages.  The  Em- 
peroi'  now  laid  a  tnip  for  some  of  his  humbler  enemies ; 
he  causeil  Monti  to  lure  bac^k  to  their  homes  the 
scattered  inhabitants  of  Celano,  under  promise  of 
restoring  to  them  their  lost  possessions.  As  soon  as 
they  came  together,  they  were  seizcKl  and  shipped  off 
to  Sicily,  and  were  thence  sent  to  colonize  the  barren 
rock  of  Malta. 

About  this  time,  letters  conceniiiig  the  University 
of  Naples,   Frederick's  new   foundation,  were    sent 
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throughout  tlie  Kingdom.  The  order  for  dismantling 
^'ortifications  was  strictly  enforced  ;  the  walls  of  Sau 
Germano  were  witli  difficulty  s^ai^ed*  An  edict  was 
issued,  allowing  the  churches  exemption  from  feudal 
services*  An  illustrious  stranger,  WiUiani  the  Mar- 
quess of  Montfcrrat,  came  with  troops  to  Bruidi^si,  Uie 
favourite  port  of  embiirkation  for  the  East.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  recover  Thessalonica,  %vhich  had  fallen 
to  the  share  of  his  family  at  the  time  of  the  Latin 
conquest  of  Constantinople.  He  went  into  Sicily  alone, 
in  order  to  obtain  Frederick's  aid  for  this  enterprise, 
and  lie  pawned  to  the  Emperor  as  many  to\\H3  and 
castles  in  Montferrat  as  he  was  able  to  pledge  ;  for 
tliese  he  received  9000  silver  marks.  He  soon 
perished ;  his  brother  Demetrius  came  to  Frederick 
two  years  later  on  the  like  errandj  and  at  his  death 
bequeathed  to  the  Emperor  his  own  claim  to  the 
possession  of  Thessalonica.  Frederick  kept  it  until 
the  year  1239,  when,  stantling  in  need  of  every  friend 
he  could  make,  he  handed  it  back  to  the  Montferrat 
femily**  In  November,  1224,  he  made  a  treaty  with 
the  King  of  France,  binding  himself  not  to  aid  the 
rebels  in  that  country,  or  to  enter  into  any  league 
with  the  King  of  England.  Two  French  ambiissadors 
came  to  Catania  to  make  this  treaty,  while  King  Louis 
himself  had  an  intendew  with  Frederick's  sou  in  IjOT- 
raine.  Archbishop  Engclbcrt,  on  tlie  other  hand,  did 
all  he  could  to  uphold  the  Enghsh  alliance.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Frederick  asserted  his  power  over  Pro- 
vence ;  the  Abbot  of  Montmajeur  bugged  his  inter- 
po^sitinn  againnt  the  rapacious  Count  of  Forcalquier, 
who  made  light  of  the  ban  pronounced  by  the  Arcli- 
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bishop  of  Auc,     Frederick  pkofd  the  O^unt  imder    chap, 
the  Imn    of   the  Empire,  finding  tliat  a  previous 
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wamiDg  had  had  no  effect.  A  few  inouihss  aftt?rwardjr,  13^^122T* 
he  conferrtHl  favours  on  the  Prelates  of  Orange  and 
Aries,  the  latter  of  whom  was  allowed  to  become  the 
legatee  of  pm-sons  dying,  though  he  was  forbidden  to 
alienate  a  cattle  belonging  to  the  Empire-  The  same 
prohibition  wai  extended  to  the  Count  of  Toulouse, 
wlio  became  one  of  Frederick's  firmest  friends,  when 
they  were  both  alike  persecuted  by  the  Church.     The  ^. 

Count  of  Provence  was  enjoined  to  make  war  on  the 
buf^hei^  of  Marseilles,  for  having  rebelled  against 
their  Bishop,  who  liad  fled  for  protection  to  tlie  Em- 
peror. These  niutijieers  and  their  gootls  were  to  be 
seized,  wherever  lound,  whether  on  sea  or  tin  land, 
and  Ark^s  w^as  ordered  to  wage  ttie  w  ju'  againi^t  liiem. 
A  asentcnce  of  the  Empire  against  Besan^on  was  also 
approved^  and  a  prayer  of  the  Chapter  of  Toul  was 
granted  Louie  of  Fmnce  was  entreated  to  tiiB- 
coimtenftnce  the  men  of  Cambmy,  who  made  light  of 
the  Emperor  8  edicts.  These  papers,  wliich  have  aime 
down  to  us,  give  some  notion  of  the  power  wielded 
by  the  HoheiiFtaufen  Princes,  Many  provincess  now 
included  within  the  boundaries  of  France,  then  looked 
for  direction  to  Haguenau  or  Palermo,  not  to  Paris. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  ins  birthday,  Frederick 
heard  mass  in  the  Royal  Chapel  of  Palcnnti,  when  he 
y^m  shouii  by  the  Chapter  a  chartiT  of  King  Koger, 
the  Golden  Bidl  of  whicli  had  been  cut  off  by  gome  one 
*  led  by  diabolical  instinct,  or  blindt?d  by  desire  for 
gold  ;*  whereupon  the  Emperor  renewed  the  charter. 
Monks  of  the  different  Orders  were  constantly  coming 
to  him  with  privileges  granted  to  them  by  Ins  fore- 
father^ and  often  written  in  QreeL  Some  time  before 
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CHAP,  tliis,  he  had  banished  Harduin,  the  Bishop  of  Cefalu, 
on  a  cliarge  of  wasting  the  estates  of  that  See.  The 
Pope  ordered  the  cause  to  be  tried  by  two  Judges, 
the  Bishop  appearing  as  Plaintiff  and  denouncing  the 
exactions  of  the  Imperial  officials.  One  of  his  griev- 
ances was,  that  he  had  been  forced  to  ransom  himself 
from  the  unruly  Roman  mob,  whilst  in  exile.  A 
Eoyal  Notary,  on  the  other  hand,  charged  the 
Bishop  with  nepotism  and  waste.  Harduin  replied 
by  stating  all  that  he  had  done  for  his  Church,  and  by 
alleging  the  cost  of  traveUing  to  Germany  and  to  Rome. 
The  sentence  was,  that  the  Emperor  should  make 
good  the  past  revenues  of  the  See  and  the  money 
expended  by  the  Bishop,  but  that  the  Crown  should 
be  allowed  to  hold  the  Castle  of  Ce&lu,  a  bulwark 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs.  Harduin  was  soon 
again  driven  into  banishment,  and  had  the  honour  of 
being  one  of  the  Prelates  most  hated  by  Frederick. 

The  Emperor,  in  1225,  was  quitting  Sicily  for 
almost  two  years ;  he  therefore  summoned  into  that 
island  all  his  barons  and  feudatories,  in  order  to 
overawe  the  Saracens  while  he  himself  went  into 
Apulia.  He  took  up  his  abode  for  some  time  at 
Foggia  and  Troja,  whence  he  repaired  to  San  Ger- 
mano.  This  year  being  a  peaceful  one,  the  designs 
for  the  Crusade  were  much  forwarded. 

Early  in  1226,  he  ordered  all  the  barons  of  his 
Realm  to  meet  him  at  Pescara  and  follow  him  into 
Lombardy.  He  made  Henry  of  Morra  Chief  Jus- 
ticiary and  Captain  of  the  Kingdom.  Frederick's 
first  care,  after  his  return  from  his  bootless  journey 
in  the  autumn,  was  to  receive  accounts  at  Foggia 
from  all  his  Justiciaries,  and  to  appoint  new  ones. 
He  withdrew  into  Sicily  for  the  winter,  wliich  was 
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a  remarkably  hard  one  ;  Lake  Fucino  of  the  glassy     chap. 
wave  was  frozen  over,  so  that  men  and  oxen  could 


pass  across  it;  and  early  in  the  next  year,  1227,  1220-1227. 
there  was  a  great  dearth  which  speedily  made  its 
effect  felt  at  Home.  Honorius,  beset  by  a  starving 
population,  at  once  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  old 
granary  of  tlie  city  ;  he  sent  to  Sicily  for  com,  with 
many  complaints  of  theKoman  dealers,  who  had  locked 
up  their  grain.  Frederick  was  exhorted  to  imitate 
Joseph,  and  to  supply  the  need  of  his  father  and 
brethren;  it  was  not  very  long  since  the  £ings  of 
Sicily  had  sent  com  to  Eome  in  the  time  of  distress. 
Morra  was  accordingly  ordered  to  provide  for  the 
Pope's  wants.  The  Emperor  was  now  on  the  eve  of 
his  great  enteq)rise;  he  summoned  all  the  Justiciaries 
over  to  Sicily,  that  he  might  once  more  take  an 
account  of  their  labours.  Thomas  of  Acerra  visited 
that  island,  before  sailing  for  Palestine  as  his  Sove- 
reign's harbinger.  At  this  period  Frederick  per- 
formed an  act  of  mercy,  a  fitting  prelude  to  his 
cnisadc.  The  men  of  Celano  had  now  been  in 
banishment  for  thrie  years;  they  were  all  set  free  by 
his  command.  Mai^sia  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
(li>loyaI  province  on  the  mainland ;  it  was  now  called 
upon  to  {rive  hostages  for  its  good  l>ehaviour  during 
Frederick's  absence  in  the  Eiist.  There  were  one  or 
two  outl)rcaks,  as  it  was,  before  he  could  start  for 
Acre  in  1228.*  In  the  previous  year,  we  find  the 
l\)pe  writing  to  Morra,  and  urging  him  to  punish 
one  Saul,  wlio  is  calked  an  apostate,  the  ringleader 
of  the  is)m  riolci-s.  The  citizens  of  this  border  town 
had  pilliigcd  the  goods  and  airried  off  the  cattle 
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belonging  to  Frederick'^  favourite  Abbey  of  Casa- 
mai*a,  besides  being  guilty  of  bloodshetL  The  Lords 
of  Monte  San  Giovaiim  had  borne  their  share  in 
these  outrages ;  they  were  therefore  ordered  to 
appear  at  Rome  within  eight  days,  on  pain  of 
escomniuniciition.*  Thus,  as  we  see,  the  Church 
herself  bore  witness  to  the  lawlessness  of  Frederick's 
subjects.  He  loudly  proclaimed  that  his  hand  alone 
could  tame  the  rebels  of  Apulia.  He  seized  upon 
the  Castles  of  Bishops  and  Abbots,  alleging  that  he 
was  tlie  Advocate  of  the  Church  and  the  best  judge 
of  military  matters ;  the  clergy  would  have  more 
time  for  prayer,  if  they  were  reheved  from  the  duty 
of  acting  as  Castellans. 

Tills  was  Frederick's  pohcy  in  the  government  of 
his  own  Kingdom.  The  punishments  he  had  inllicted 
on  German  criminals,  such  as  mutilation  and  breaking 
on  the  wheel,  were  revived  in  Sicily *f  His  system 
savoured  more  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  than  of 
the  harmlessuess  of  the  dove*  '  Long  promise  ^ith 
short  heed '  was  the  characteristic  feature  of  his 
government;  he  had  learnt  the  lesson  of  duplicity 
from  the  rulers  of  the  Clmrch,  and  he  never  hesitated 
to  combat  them  with  their  own  weapons.  Whatever 
may  be  laid  to  his  charge,  no  act  of  his  can  quite 
Gome  up  to  that  letter  of  a  renowTied  Pope,  which 
justifies  an  atrocious  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of 
the  Papal  Legates  in  the  Albigensian  war,  by  tlie 
text,  *  Being  crafty,  I  caught  you  u  ith  guile.'  And 
the  man  who  thus  quoted  Scripture  for  liis  purpose 
was  Frederick's  old  guardian,  Lnioccnt  the  Third, 

It  may  readily  be  believed,  tiuit  the  wars  in  Sicily 
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ud  the  Abnizzi   cost  eiiortiioiis  sums  of  money;     chap. 

VIL 


FttKleriek  sucins  U>  have  established  the  mcmt  regular 
eyatem  of  taxation  known  hi  Western  Europe  since 
tie  fall  of  tlie  old  Roman  Empire.     The  cost  of  tliese  5 

wars  was  borne  by  the  whole  Kingdom  ;  not  by  the  M 

particnlar  district  in  which  they  were  being  waged. 
Again,  the  impending  Crusade  was  a  heavy  drain 
upon  the  finances.  The  first  levy  of  taxes  was  made 
in  1221,  and  a  new  coinage  of  tarens  was  issued  at 
Amalfi.  In  the  next  year,  Frederick  ordered  that 
wares  should  be  sold  for  the  new  money  at  a  certain 
valuation,  to  be  made  by  the  judgment  of  six  good 
men,  sworn  for  the  purpose,  in  every  district  In- 
quisitions were  constantly  being  made  into  the  ways 
in  which  the  taxes  were  raised.  The  Saracenic  war 
exacted  great  sacrifices ;  an  Abbot  complained,  that 
he  was  not  properly  supported  by  his  vassals  in 
contributing  men  for  the  army ;  and  Frederick 
ordered  the  defaulters  to  repay  all  necessary  ex- 
penses. In  1223,  the  whole  Kingdom  was  taxed  | 
for  this  war  in  Sicily ;  three  hundred  oimces  of  gold  1 
were  raised  from  the  lands  of  St.  Benedict  alone, 
and  they  were  rated  at  the  like  amount  for  the  next 
year.  Taxes  were  levied  on  the  Church,  imder  the 
name  of  loans*;  one  was  raised  throughout  the 
Eealm,  when  Frederick  was  on  the  eve  of  setting 
out  for  Lombardy.  This  may  remind  us  of  the  old 
EngUsh  system  of  *  benevolences.'  The  Mint  at  this 
time  seems  to  have  been  established  at  Brindisi,  in 
the  Palace  of  Margaritone,  the  blind  Admiral,  which  1 
had  gone  to  the  Crown,  and  was  used  as  a  Custom 
House,  even  after  being  granted  to  the  Teutonic 
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Order,*  From  Brindisi  the  new  coinage,  styled 
-  ImperiaL,  was  issued  at  the  end  of  1225>  the  old 
■  money  being  called  in.  The  Master  of  the  Mint,  a 
Messinese,  was  taken  luider  Frederick's  special  pro- 
tection, and  obtained  a  valuable  grant.  Sometimes 
tlie  taxes  were  commuted  for  services ;  thus  in  1226 
the  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino  had  leave  to  send  his 
vassals  to  Gaeta,  to  aid  in  building  the  new  Castla 
Two  years  later,  the  vassals  of  that  Monasteiy  were 
called  upon  for  military  service,  and  tlie  Abbot  raised 
1200  ounces  for  their  pay^f 

During  these  seven  yeai's  and  a  half,  which  Fm^ 
derick  spent  in  Ms  own  Kingdom,  he  was  constantly 
interrupted  in  his  effbrtjs  for  the  good  of  his  people, 
by  the  calls  of  Kome  to  make  ready  for  the  Crusade ; 
and  there  were  various  other  dilTcrences  between  him 
and  the  Pope,  which  had  an  untoward  ending.  This 
branch  of  the  subject  vidll  now  occupy  our  attention. 
He  liad  already,  while  in  Germany,  obtained  several 
respites  fiom  Eome*  At  his  coronation  in  1220, 
however,  he  vowed  to  cross  the  sea  in  the  August  of 
122 L  In  the  mean  time,  he  sent  on  before  him  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  J3ishop  of  Passau,  and  many 
other  Germans,  who  on  arriving  at  Damietta  foimd 
the  Cliristian  host  a  prey  to  anarchy.  John  de 
Brienne,  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  dissuaded  any  further 
enterprise  during  the  summer  heats,  Pehigius  tlie 
Legate,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  on  pushing  on  to 
Caii'o.  In  vain  had  Frederick  entreated  the  CVusa- 
ders  to  await  his  arrival  The  unlucky  expedition  was 
undertaken  in  July,  although  at  the  very  time  large 
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enforcements  were  coiuing  from  Italy,     The  Pope    cha?, 

had  sent  CartUnal  Ugolino,  the  Bishop  of  Ostia^  into — ^ 

tlie  North  to  preach   tlic  Cnimde,  and  described  *^^^"^^*^* 
him  *  m  a  man  who  had  a  zeal  for  God  according  to 
knowledge?,  holy  as  well  as  eloquent,  the  man  of  our 
right  hand,  Ugolino,  who  is  like  a  cedar  of  Lebanon 
pkntt?d  in  the  garden  of  God,  a  man  who^e  presence 
we  are  loth  to  loae/    Frederick  had  also,  early  in 
1 22  U  congratulated  the  Cardinal  on  his  appointment, 
little  knowing  what  a  baneful  biiluence  this  Churdx- 
man  would  exercise  on  ttie  future.    He  thus  addressed 
liini ;  *  We  hear  that  our  father  Honorius  has  made 
you  hiij  Legate  in  Lomlmrdy  and  Tuscany^  with  a 
^'iew  to  the  Crusade.     We  rejoice  that  tlie  office  is 
given  to  one^  who  is  so  sound  in  the  faith,  so  spotle<^ 
in  morals,  of  such  eloquence,  and  so  renowned  for  his 
virtues  and  learning.     We  believe  that  any  Legate 
sent  by  the  Pope  would  hear  proper  fruit ;  still  we 
diink   that  your  words  will  be  peculiarly  bleasetl. 
We  give  yt>u  full  peimission  to  release  from  our  ban 
any  of  our  subjeetj?  who  have  incurred  it,'      The 
Cardinal,  armed  with  full  powei-s  boUi  by  Church 
and  State,  eet  liiraseli*  to  the  task  of  ex )IIecting  money. 
The  Podestas  of  Siena  and  Florence  prtjmised  hira 
a  certain  sum  for  ever}^  hearth  in  tlieir  ratpective 
ciUcH^  and  the  Bishops  of  Lombardy  and  Romagna 
were  probably  equally  airttve  in  the  cause  of  Palca- 
tine.     Frederick  wmte  from  Salerno  in  February, 
1221,  to  Ills  liegemen  in  Oermany,  Iximbardy,  and 
TuMmiy :  '  We  owe  to  God  some  return  for  tlie  help 
He  has  vouchsafed  ua  in  raising  us  to  the  Empire ; 
we  have  therefore  taken  the  Cross,  and  we  think 
night  and  day  of  succouring  the  Holy  Land  whero 
Bachel   is  now  weeping  for  bcr  childn^  imd  of  ^ 
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making  rearlj  galleys  mid  ships*  Many  have  followed 
our  example,  but  they  are  too  few  fur  the  present 
danger.  Up,  lojiil  soldiers  of  the  Empire !  snatch 
up  your  anns  !  for  now  the  conquering  Eagles  of  the 
lioman  Empire  have  gone  forth  !  Our  comrades 
will  have  a  double  reward,  our  favour  and  everlasting 
bliss  !  Think  of  the  old  Eomaus,  who  followed  their 
Emperor  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  East !  Wliy 
do  not  the  members  feel  pity  for  the  Head,  \vho 
underwent  so  much  on  our  behalf  ?  We  have  t4iken 
iipon  our  shoulders  the  sign  of  Him,  who  for  U5  bore 
the  Cross,  Be  guided  by  the  Bishop  of  Ostia,  our 
especial  friend/  Frederick  wrote  in  the  like  strain 
to  the  Milanese  ;  lie  ivas  engaged  in  an  enterprise  iu 
which  both  fiiends  and  foes  ahke  could  help  him. 

Vast  sums  of  money  for  the  Crusade  were  collected 
by  the  agents  of  Houorius  throughout  ChriBtendom» 
and  miuij  soldiers  crossed  over  to  the  aid  of  their 
brethren  at  Damietta ;  but  still  a  leader  vriis  wanting. 
All  hopes  of  success  lay  in  Caisar,  and  in  him  alone. 
The  Pope  thus  wrote  to  him  in  June  ;  *  0  that  you 
would  consider^  how  mstfully  the  Christian  host 
aw'aits  you  in  the  East,  believing  that  you  will  post- 
pone all  to  Jerusalem,  especially  since  the  Lord  has 
granted  you  such  means  for  the  enterprise!  But 
many  are  murmuring,  that  you  delay  the  galleys 
wiiich  you  had  prepared,  and  which  w^ould  be  of 
great  service  to  the  army,  should  they  be  despatched 
iixstautly.  We  beseech,  we  w^arn,  and  we  exhort 
you  to  put  away  from  youi-self  this  reproach  I  * 

Frederick  made  excuses  on  the  plea  that  mudi 
money  had  been  spent  on  his  coronation  and  on  send* 
ing  men  to  the  East ;  but  he  promised  to  deqiatch 
a  fleet  forthwith  to  Egypt     Honorius  made  answer, 
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that  the  flcxt  would  have  been  of  some  use,  bad  it    chap, 
been  sent  earlier ;  and  he  wamtid  Frederick  not  to 
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devote  him&elf  too  much  to  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  *^^*'"^^  * 
The  Emperor  had  asked  for  a  furtlier  respite,  until 
March  next  year.  The  Pope  replied,  'God,  who 
knows  all  secrets,  is  my  witness,  with  what  joy  of  heart  ] 
I  awaited  the  day,  when  I  was  to  crown  you.  I  re- 
joiced in  your  exaltation,  as  a  father  in  that  of  his  son,  - 
expecting  from  it  the  greatest  profit  for  the  Church. 
The  more  she  has  served  you,  the  more  she  hopes 
from  you.  Even  before  your  coronation,  you  fell  under 
an  excommunication ;  which  I  only  removed,  on  your 
oath  to  obey  the  Church.  But  you  have  hitherto 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  Christians  in  the  East 
Moreover,  your  deputies  have  been  oppressing  Bene- 
vento,  although  I  am  always  ready  to  listen  to  any 
complaints  of  your  subjects  against  the  people  of 
that  city.  Besides,  I  hear  that  you  are  meddling  in 
the  elections  of  Bishops  :  I  will  see  that  no  wrong  is 
done  you  in  these  affairs ;  but  beware  of  treading  in  ^ 

the  footsteps  of  your  forefathers,  whom  God  has  so  fl 

r>lin«tifi^r1     flint  vnn     art^    filmrkQf  tVio  loef  c\f   irrMif  rono  ^ 


chastised,  that  you  are  almost  the  last  of  your  race* 
Tliink  of  the  past,  and  see  if  you  can  hope  for  any 
advantage  from  war  with  the  Church  !  How  many 
both  in  Germany  and  Apulia  would  rejoice,  if  I  were 
to  assail  you !  If  you  force  me  to  harsh  measures,  I 
will  lay  all  that  has  passed  between  us  before  the 
world,  and  will  call  Heaven  and  Earth  to  witness, 
how  unwillingly  I  gave  up  gentle  means,'  ♦ 

This  letter  was  written  in  August,  the  very  month  J 

in  which  Frederick,  at  his  coronation,  had  promised 
to  Fnil.     He  rr:i!:l  -rnrcclY  ?":-vc  been  ?i"7arc  of  the 


1 


i 


*  Ht^^t^Ut  of  IlctnnrliiN,  qooted  by  Yon  Ramiier,     iUynaldui 
gjvc*  v^  littJQ  of  xhu  IcUer. 
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incredible  folly,  which  was  at  this  time  guiding 
the  counsek  of  the  army  in  Eg3rpt ;  still  he  prepared 
to  send  succours  to  it,  according  to  his  promise. 
Boused  by  the  Papal  warnings,  although  he  had 
already  despatched  his  Marshal  Anselm  von  Jiis- 
tirigen  with  troops  to  the  East*,  he  now  sent  off 
auotlier  fleet,  consisting  of  forty  galleys,  under  tlie 
command  of  Heniy  Count  of  Malta,  a  gallant  leader^ 
who  had  been  much  mixed  up  with  Siciliati  affairs 
since  the  beginning  of  the  ceutuiy.  With  Heniy  was 
joined  Walter  of  Palear,  the  Bishop  of  Catania,  the 
old  Chancellor  who  had  given  Pope  Innocent  so 
much  trouble  in  the  days  of  Mai^kwaki  These  two 
cliiefs  were  ako  entrusted  witli  lai^ge  sums  of  money^ 
levied  throughout  tlie  Kingdom  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Crusade.  On  their  way,  they  turned  aside  to  chase 
some  Saracen  pirates,  and  upon  reaching  Damietta, 
they  found  that  all  liad  gone  to  ruin.f 

The  Samcens  had  mamied  galleys,  and  bad  intei> 
cepted  the  succours  from  the  West  that  were  being 
poured  into  Egj-pt.  Malek  Moadhin,  the  j^owerful 
Sultan  of  Damascus,  the  brother  of  Sultan  Ka- 
mel  of  Cairo,  had  done  much  damage  to  the  Cliris- 
tians  in  Syim^  and  had  tnken  the  casde  of  Ca^^rea, 
althoufih  Acre  was  protected  by  its  lai^e  garrison. 
Ashraf,  the  Lord  of  Aleppo,  was  at  first  hostile  to 
the  Sultans  his  brothers,  but  al'terwards  joined  with 
them*  The  Cliristian  town^  Antioch,  Tripoli*  and 
Acre  were  thought  to  be  in  great  danger^  as  all  the 
power  of  the  West  was  concentrated  at  I>amictta. 
The  expenses  incurred  were  enormous ;  many  were 
the  prayers  put  up  for  the  Emperor  s  mxival ;   if 
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he  did  not  come  speedily,  affairs  both  in  Syria  and     chap. 
Efitypt  would  be  in  a  most  precarious  state.    After  '- — 

^^  1 220-' 1227 

fortifying  Damietta  with  trenches,  the  Crusaders  held 
a  great  council,  attended  by  the  Legate  Pelagius; 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  Frederick's  heutenant,  who 
avowed  that  he  had  come  to  fight ;  the  Masters  of 
the  Templars,  the  Hospitallers,  and   the  Teutonic 
Order ;  and  many  nobles.     They  resolved  to  march 
upon  Cairo  ;  the  King  of  Jerusalem  arrived  by  sea ; 
and  they  set  forth  in  July,  1221,  with  6000  knights 
and  40,000  infantry.    The  Sultan  flying  before  them 
lured  them  on  to  his  camp,  which  was  defended  by 
a  branch  of  the  Nile.     This  proved  an  awkward 
check ;  thousands  of  deserters  left  the  standard  of 
the  Cn>ss ;  and  tlie  Saracens,  getting  into  the  rear  of 
their  enemy,  held  tlie  command  of  the  river  and  pre- 
vented any  provisions  being  brouglit  up  from  Dami- 
etta.    Kamel,  Moadhiii,  and  Aslmif,  together  with 
other  Sultans,  liemmed  in  the  Crusaders  ;  and  when 
the  latter  faced  about,  after  making  up  their  minds 
to  go  back,  they  found  their  retreat  cut  off*  by  means 
of  many  canals,  into  which  the  Nile  had  been  turned.* 
AH  their  stores  and  baggage  were  lost ;    the  river 
began  to  overilow,  and  they  were  now  on  an  Island, 
up  to  their  waists  in  water.       The  Sultan,  to  quote 
the  words  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Temple,  had 
them  like  a  fish  in  a  net ;  and  ho  would  not  throw 
away  his  advantages  or  risk  a  battle.  In  this  strait,  the 
Christians  were  ready  to  eatch  at  any  terms  of  peace  ; 
they  agreed  to  give  up  their  great  conquest,  Dami- 
etta, whiih    had  just  been  purdiased  by   so   many 
lives,  and  by  a  siege  that  liad  histeil  more  than  a 

*  Populus  iiKulit  in   Licum,  iinmu  lu<|ucuiu.     Letter  of  Fru- 
«lcrick  lur  12'J7. 
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year.  In  return,  the  Sultan  was  to  yield  up  the 
true  Cross;  and  each  party  was  to  restore  all 
prisoners  to  the  oUier  side,  A  truce  for  eight 
years  was  also  agreed  upon,  xuiless  a  crowned  Head 
should  come  into  the  East,  and  begin  the  w^ar  again. 
Hostages  were  given  on  both  sides ;  and  tlie  sad 
news  was  brought  to  Daniietta  by  deputies  chosen 
from  the  army.  Von  Salza  and  others  met  Fre- 
derick's fleet  coming  up  the  Nile,  and  ordered 
its  return,*  Great  was  the  dismay  of  the  gani- 
son  ;  the  Bishop  of  Acre,  the  Sicilian  Chancellor, 
and  the  Coimt  of  Malta^  wished  to  defend  the  city; 
but  on  strict  seanh  being  made,  neither  men  nor 
money  were  forthcoming.  The  treaty  was  there- 
fore confirmed  ;  and  Damietta,  which  had  been  held 
by  the  Christians  for  almost  two  years,  was  ouce 
more  given  up  to  the  Sultan,  in  the  beginning  of 
September.  Thus  ended  in  disaster  what  may  be 
called  the  first  act  of  the  Fifth  C^rui^ade.f 

Frederick's  two  representatives  seem  to  have  borne 
their  part  in  causing  the  surrender,  by  loitering  on 
their  voyage  from  Italy.  Walter  the  Cliancellor 
was  naturally  averse  to  the  idea  of  facing  the  Im- 
peiial  wrath,  after  the  untoward  Isme  of  the  under- 
Uxking,  knowing  tliat  this  was  not  liis  fim  oBbnce ; 
he  accordingly  fled  to  Venice ;  and  there  the  old  in- 
triguer, reduced  to  a  i^tate  of  want,  died  in  exile. 
The  Count  of  Malta,  a  valiant  soldier,  retmiied  home ; 
Frederick  had  hands  upon  him,  and  took  away  his 
estiites. 

A  dismal  gloom  overspread  Cliristendom  on  the 
arrival   of    the   news,    that  Daniietta,   which    had 
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absorbed  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  was  once    chap. 
more  in  the  hands  of  the  Moslem.      The  grave      ^^^' 


Notary  of  San  Gk^rmano  is  imusually  aroused.     For  1220-1227. 

almost  the  only  time,  he  disregards  the  rule  he  has 

laid  down  for  himself  on  beginning  his  Chronicle, 

that  he  will  set  down  nothing  but  what  he  has  either 

seen  himself  or  heard  from  others  most  worthy  of 

beUef ;  he  is  now  tempted  to  quit  his  sober  prose, 

and  breaks  out  into  most  piteous  rhyming  stanzas.* 

The  real  author  of  this  disaster  was  beyond  all 
doubt  Cardinal  Pelagius,  the  Pope's  Legate  in  the 
East.  He  must  have  known  that  many  galleys  were 
coming  to  his  aid  from  Apulia,  with  strong  reinforce- 
ments ;  yet  he  chose  to  push  on  towards  Cairo, 
without  waiting  for  Frederick's  soldiers  and  sailors, 
who  would  have  done  good  service  in  the  Nile.  This 
arrogant  priest,  puffed  up  by  his  success  at  Damietta, 
had  meddled  in  military  matters,  and  had  thwarted 
King  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  first  soldier  of  the  age 
now  that  Simon  de  Montfort  was  gone.  Honorius 
ought  to  have  laid  the  blame  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
Legate,  his  '  second  Joshua,'  who  had  foimd  the  Nile 

*  '  Jesu  bone,  si  fas  est  dicere, 
Cur  sic  placuit  nos  dejicere  ? 

Ubi  nunc  decus  est  Ecclesiie, 
Christians  flos  ct  militias  ? 
Legatus,  Hex,  et  Dux  Bavariao 
Victi  cedunt  viri  perfidiae ! 
O  quam  pravo  ducti  oonsilio 
Exierunt  duces  in  prcelio  I 
Damiata,  tu  das  exilio 
Quos  fuvisti  fere  biennio  !  * 

The    more  phlegmatic  German,  who  writes  the  Augsburg 
Chronicle,  contents  himself  with  a  simple  bcu,  heu!  for  the  fidl 
of  Damietta. 
VOL.  L 
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less  easy  to  manage  than  the  Jordan.      Instead   of 

this,  the  Pope  turnetl  round  upon  Frederick*     Tlie 

1220-122T*  Emperor  wrote  in  October,  1221,  '  that  the  sad  news 
from  Egjqjt  had  pkmged  a  sword  into  his  he^irt^  and 
had  made  him  the  more  eager  to  rush  to  the  rescue ; 
but  that  further  ad\^ice  must  be  taken/  Honorius 
made  answer  in  November :  *  For  five  years  men 
have  beeu  expectiBg  your  Crusade  ;  they  now  tliraw 
the  wlii  jle  blame  of  the  disasters  in  Egypt  on  the 
Pope,  and  not  altogether  without  reason*  We  have 
been  too  easy  in  sanctioning  your  delays.  Owing 
to  the  solemn  vow  made  by  you  at  your  Coronation^ 
and  omng  to  your  letters  to  the  Crusaders,  annoimc- 
ing  your  speedy  arrival,  they  rejected  the  proffer  of 
Jerusalem*  We  shall  Epdjce  you  no  longer,  if  you 
still  neglect  your  duty ;  we  shall  excomnumicate 
you  in  the  face  of  tlie  Christian  world.  Take  heed 
Uten,  like  a  wise  man  and  a  CathoUc  Prince/  Ni- 
cholas, the  SiciUan  Bishop  of  Tusculum,  was  once 
more  sent  from  Eome  to  arouse  Frederick  to  a  sense 
of  his  duties. 

In  April,  1222,  Honorius  met  the  Emperor  at 
Veroh,  a  small  to^vn  near  the  boundary  separating 
their  dominions.  They  were  in  conference  for  fifteen 
days,*  Bamietta  was  lost ;  and  there  was  therefore 
no  need  of  immediate  huny.  Tlie  Pope  proposed  to 
call  a  Council  at  Verona,  where  Germans  and  lulians 
could  most  conveniently  assemble  ;  he  and  Fred- 
erick would  there  meet  the  Princes  of  the  Empire, 
late  in  the  year.  Honorius  also  desired  the  presence 
of  the  heroes,  who  had  already  begun  the  good  work 
in  the  East ;    King  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  Grand 
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Masters  of  the  Tliree  Orders,  and  Gardinal  Pelagius    chap< 

Limhelf  were  to  appear  at  Yeronii.    These  competent  

judgea  were  thero  to  discuss  every  thing  bearing  ou  1220-1227- 
the  new  enteqirise,  which  the  Ein[K!ror  himself  would 
lead  In  the  autumn^  be  sent  four  galleys  to  Acre, 
to  bring  the  illustrious  party**  Frederick^  his  wife, 
hifl  son,  and  his  kingdoms,  were  taken  under  the  Papal 
plTotection*  uow  that  he  was  reaUy  to  become  God's 
own  soldier.  But  all  these  plans  came  to  nothing. 
King  John  indeed  appeared  at  Eome  towards  tlie  end 
of  the  yeai',  together  with  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Hospitallers :  but  Frederick  was  called  into  SicHy  by 
the  Saracen  revolt,  which  occupied  him  for  two 
years.  It  would  be  folly  to  attack  the  Moslem  in 
tlie  far  Ea^t,  and  at  the  same  tune  to  leave  their 
brethren  in  Sicily  tmsubdued,  Honorius,  on  hia 
tide,  was  prevented  from  visiting  Verona  by  bad 
healUi,  Had  the  Council  taken  place,  it  would  pro- 
bably have  been  rudely  disturbed  by  tlic  feaiful 
eartliquakes  which  laid  waste  the  Korth  of  Italy 
towards  the  end  of  this  year.  At  Breccia  alone, 
12*000  are  said  to  have  perished.  At  Parma,  the  Ba[>- 
tistery  was  nearly  overthrown  ;  a  mishap  which,  had  it 
been  complete^  would  have  entailed  the  loss  of  one  of 
our  best  authorities,  Sahmbenc  the  Franciscan,  then 
in  hifl  cradle-  His  mother,  scared  by  the  impend- 
ing fall  of  the  great  building,  rushed  from  her 
bouse  after  catchmg  up  his  little  sisters,  but  left  him 
behind.  Happily  fur  iUl  who  seanrh  iuti>  matters  con- 
nected with  Frederick's  ^e,  the  Baptistery  stood,  and 
Salimbene  was  saved. 

The  Emperor  showed  no  lack  of  f cal  in  the  cause 
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CHAP,    of  Palestine.     '  0  shame  !  *  cried  he :  '  the  dogs  of 

L_  the  synagogue  are  putting  to  flight  the  sons  of  the 

1220-1227.  Church  I '  But  he  was  this  year  embroiled  m  another 
quarrel  with  the  Pope<  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Coarad  von  Ursliiigen  had  been  made  Duke  of  Spoleto 
by  the  Emperor  Herny  the  Sixth,  and  had  afterwards 
been  driven  out  of  Italy  by  Pope  Innocent  the  Third, 
The  Duke*i5  eons  were  now  with  Frederick,  and  had 
never  forgotten  their  claim  to  Central  Italy.  One  of 
them,  Berthold^  was  trying  at  this  tirne  to  get  posses- 
sion of  what  he  looked  upon  as  his  riglitful  inherit- 
auce  ;  he  received  homage  and  money  from  many  of 
the  cities  of  the  March,  placed  malcontents  under 
the  ban,  and  was  aided  by  Gun2elin^  Frederick's 
Seneschal  The  Emperor  wrote  to  the  Cardinals, 
declaring  that  be  had  ordered  all  to  be  restored  to 
Eome ;  he  was  very  angry  on  hearing  that  he  was 
suspected  of  duphcity  in  the  affair,  and  \m  first  letter 
of  the  next  year  was  directed  to  the  authorities  of 
Ancona  and  Spoleto,  revoking  all  tliat  Gunzchn  had 
done  against  the  Cliurch* 

In  the  spring  of  1223,  another  conference  was 
held  upon  the  aflaii^s  of  the  Crusade.  Frederick 
came  to  Siin  Gerroano ;  but  Honorius  was  unable  to 
appear,  on  account  of  a  bad  disease  in  his  leg ;  the 
Pope  however,  after  much  pressingj  came  to  Feren- 
tino,  a  town,  like  Veroh,  not  veiy  far  from  the  bor- 
I  der.  Thither  ako  came  King  John  of  Jerusalem, 
the  hero  of  Champagne,  inipatieot  of  rest,  although 
he  must  have  been  at  this  time  more  than  seventy 
years  old.  He  was  tall,  stout,  and  strongly*built, 
surpassing  tlie  common  size  of  men,  like  another 
Charlemagne  or  Judas  Maccabieus ;  it  was  said  that 
I  none  of  the  Saracens  dared  to  stimd  up  to  tiim,  when 
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he  had  once  warmed  to  his  work  aiid  hogan  to  layl 
alMiut  liim  with  his  iron  mace.     Yet  he  wa^  observedF 
to  tremble  on  the  eve  of  battle ;  on  being  asked  tire "  1220^1217. 
reason,  he  an?*wered  that  he  cared  not  for  hk  body, 
biit  feared  tliat  his  soul  might  not  be  well  ordered 
hi  the  sight  of  God*      France  was  right  proud  of 
her  champion;   a  ballad  was  sung  in  the  doLstera 
of  Paris  long  after  his  edifying  death,  wherein  King 
John  was  praised  as  the  pro  west  of  knightg,  just  as 
Alexander  Halc^  wais  the  wisest  of  clerki?,*      De 
Brieune  had  been  half  burnt  by  the  terrible  Greek 
fire  at  Damietta;  he  was  a  savage  old  warrior,  and 
was  said  to  have  be^iten  his  second  wife  until  he  killed 
her,  l>ecaiise  she  had  tried  tt>  poison  her  step-daughter  I 
Yolandaf     Hts  had  quitted  Egypt  in  disgust  at  the  ' 
arrogance  of  Cardinal  Pelagius,  and   had  only  re- 
turned in  time  t^)  share  in  the  dUastrous  expedition 
up  the  Nile.     Demetrius  the  King  of  Thessalonica, 
tlie  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  seven  German  Prelates, 
and  the  Masters  of   the  three  Brotherhoodii,  who 
Tvere  now  at  enmity  with  each  other,  were  also  pre- 
sent at  Fercnttno. 

Frederick  laid  befoi^  them  the  cau'tes  which  had 
delayed  hia  coming  into  the  East  to  fulfil  his  vow ; 
at  this  very  mt>mefit  the  Saracens  in  Sicily,  and  the 
nobl*^  of  the  Abnoizi,  were  np  in  arms  against  him. 
Honorius  therefore  granted  a  further  delay  of  two 
yttin? ;  by  the  end  of  that  time  it  vrns  to  he  hoped 
that  Frederick  would  have  put  down  th(^  rebels  and 
made  all  his  preparations  for  the  Crusade.  He  took 
an  oath  to  sail  in  1225 ;  but  the  Pope  now  proposed  to 
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give  him  a  siUl  nearer  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
[undertakiiig. 

Frederick's  fii'st  wife,  Constance  of  Arragon,  Jiad 
died  in  tbe  summer  of  the  previous  year  at  Catania ; 
her  tombj  a  Greek  sarcophflgus,  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  Eoyal  Chapel  of  the  Cathedral  of  Palermo,  near 
her  Iiusbands  remains.  They  seem  to  have  led  a 
happy  life  together^  in  spite  of  the  disparity  of  their 
years.  Frederick  therefore  was  now  free  to  man:y 
again.  King  Jolin  was  the  fiithcr  of  a  little  girl 
named  Yolande^  the  rightfid  heiress,  through  her 
mother,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem^  This  Crown, 
by  an  uuliappy  fatality,  was  always  parsing  by  female 
descent ;  a  circumstance  which  had  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  decline  of  tlie  Kingdom,  and  of  its 
overllu'ow  by  the  arms  of  Saladin  in  the  last  gene- 
ration.  If  Frederick  were  to  wed  this  child,  tlie 
miscliief  might  be  undone.  There  ^vould  never 
occur  a  better  chance  of  regaining  the  lost  prize 
than  now,  when  the  De  Briennes  of  France  and  the 
nolienstaufens  of  the  Empire  were  about  to  set 
forth,  side  by  side,  for  the  Holy  Land.*  Honorius 
sent  the  news  to  France,  and  seems  to  liave  had  no 
misgivings  on  his  thus  be^stowing  another  Crown 
upon  one  who  already  held  those  of  Sicily,  Gennanyt 
and  Aries*  On  the  5th  of  August,  1223,  he  dis- 
pensed with  the  relationship  that  existed  between 
the  bride  and  the  bridegroom.  But  tliese  allliirs  were 
not  the  only  subjects  of  interest  to  Pope  and  Em- 
peron  The  old  vexed  question  of  nominations  to 
Sicilian  Bishoprics  had  been  once  more  mooted. 
Frederick  had  been  much  displeased  with  the  Court 
of  llome  in  the  previous  year,  for  not  confirming  a 
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Notary  of  his  in  the  See  of  Brindisi ;  the  only  pos-     chap. 

able  objection  was,  that  three  months  had  passed  

before  the  Chapter  had  proceeded  to  a  fresh  election.  1220-1227. 

The  Chapter  of  Capua,  on  the  other  hand,  having 

been  unable  for  four  months  to  agree,  had  at  last  fixed 

on  Hugh  the  Dean,  whom  Frederick  begged  the  Pope 

to  confirm.     But  in  June,  1223,  Honorius  returned 

an  unfavourable  answer.     The  Judge  of  Bari  had 

demanded  the  confirmation  of  Frederick's  candidates 

in  the  Sees  of  Capua  and  Aversa.     This  was  not 

immediately  granted ;    he   therefore  proceeded   to 

deliver  an  unusually  harsh  message  from  his  master, 

which  shocked  Honorius.     The  Judge  averred  that 

the  Pope's  superintendence  was  not  protection,  but 

destruction,  tending  to  the  ruin  of  the   Kingdom-^ 

Honorius  had  also  heard  that  orders  had  been  sent' 

to  shut  the  gates  of  Capua,  Salerno,  and  Aversa,  on 

any  llonian  nominee ;    he   therefore  writes  thus  to  \ 

the  i)resumptuous  Emperor :  *  Be  not  corrupted  by 

fiatterers  ;  shall  we  not  have  in  Sicily  the  rights  that/ 

we  have  in  other  lands,  even  in  the  Empire  itself  ?l 

Think  you  that  you  can  prevail  against  the  Cliurch? 

The  Lord's  hand   is  not  shortened,  that  He  cannot 

siive  ;  be  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  your  fault, 

by  sending  a  messenger  without  delay  to  remove 

the  disagreeable  imj^ression  created  by  your  envoy, 

who  has  doubtless  gone  beyond  his  instructions.' 

Frederick  had  returned  to  his  Kingdom  to  crush, 
first  the  Barons  in  the  Abnizzi,  and  then  the  Saracens 
in  Sicily.  The  Pope  mediated  a  peace  on  behalf  of 
the  former;  and  Hermann  von  Salza,  whom  the 
lunperor  favoured  more  than  ever,  took  part  in  the 
j)roceedings.  The  Moslem  were  almost  entirely 
subdued  by  the  spring  of  1224.     In  tlie  mean  time 
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Honoriiis  sent  a  Legate  into  Germany  to  arouse  the 
zeal  of  that  part  of  the  Empire  for  the  coming 
1320-1227.  Crusade.  Frederick  wrote  to  the  Pope  in  March 
this  year^  and  referred  to  his  own  approaching 
marriage.  'We  hope/  he  went  on,  'to  have  100 
galleys  and  50  transports  ready.  Two  of  the  knights 
of  the  Teutonic  Order  are  occupiol  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these,  and  they  think  that  all  will  be  ready 
by  nest  summer.'  A  Gcnnan  monk  says  that  200U 
horses  and  knights,  and  10,000  infantry,  could  be 
conveyed  in  these  50  transports,  which  were  wdl 
furnished  with  gangways  for  the  egress  of  mounted 
soldiei-s,  so  that  a  landing  might  be  followetl  by 
an  immediate  battle**  Frederick  informed  the  Pope 
that  Hermann  von  Salza^  at  his  own  request,  had 
travelled  into  Germany  to  hold  a  conference  with 
the  Princes  of  the  Empire;  the  Duke  of  Austria, 
the  Landgrave  of  Thui'higia,  and  the  King  of  Ilun- 
gary  were  counted  upon*  The  Emperor  would 
have  gone  thither  himself,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
wai^  still  raguig  in  Sicily*  He  described  the  scene 
with  the  Saracen  Sheikhs  at  Cataniaj  and  told  tlie 
Pope  of  the  various  hindrances  to  the  Cmsada 
*Yonr  preachers  are  despised  as  low  persons,  and 
dieir  indulgences  command  no  respect ;  the  nobles 
of  Finance  and  England  will  not  give  help  unless  a 
lung  truce  be  made  between  the  two  countries ; 
many  of  the  EngliBh  are  backing  out,  saying  tliat  they 
have  been  absolved  from  their  vows.  We  have 
sent  round  to  all  men  Bang  John's  letter  concerning 
the  passage,  tlie  provisions,  and  other  matters*  We 
are   about  to  despatch  our  beloved  friend  James, 
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the    Bishop    of   Patti,  to    Acre,    to    gain    Queen    chap. 
Yolande*s  consent  to  the  marriage.     We  beseech 


you  to  send  into  the  Kingdoms  of  the  West  proper  1220-1227. 
preachers  of  the  Crusade,  and  to  despatch  a  special 
Legate,  that  a  truce  may  be  made  between  France 
and  England/  In  the  same  month,  Frederick  took 
under  his  Imperial  protection  the  Pagans  of  the 
Baltic,  who  were  coming  over  to  Christianity, 

During  all  this  time.  King  John  of  Jerusalem 
had  been  travelling  over  France,  England,  Spain, 
and  Germany,  seeking  help  for  the  Crusade.  He 
had  collected  some  large  sums  of  money,  but  coidd 
not  find  many  men  read  to  enlist  for  1225.  In 
that  year,  he  returned  from  his  tour  in  Western 
Europe,  bringing  with  him  his  new  bride,  a  princess 
of  Castile;  they  had  a  noble  reception  at  Capua, 
by  the  orders  of  Frederick.  John  thence  went  to 
Melfi,  there  to  await  his  futiu'e  son-in-law.  The 
Emperor,  after  calling  all  his  Barons  into  Sicily, 
in  the  hope  of  overawing  the  lately  subdued  Arabs, 
joined  the  King  at  Melfi,  the  old  Norman  capital 
of  Apulia,  built  on  a  hill  of  lava,  with  its  Castle, 
tlie  earliest  of  all  the  Norman  buildings  in  Italy, 
overhanging  a  precipice.  Here  the  two  Sovereigns 
met,  and  De  Brienne,  together  with  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  was  sent  to  the  Pope,  in  order  to| 
obUiin  one  more  postponement  of  the  Crusade.  \ 
Nor  did  Frederick  tnist  alone  to  the  eloquence  of 
his  ally;  he  summoned  all  the  Prelates  of  the 
Kingdom  to  liLs  Court,  and  there  he  kept  them 
agsiinst  their  will  until  the  news  came  that  Home 
had  granted   him   the   desired  respite.*    He  then 
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€HAP.    went  with  Kine  John   to   San  Germano ;  on  this 

VII.  ° 


occasion  the  Pope  himself  was  unable  to  meet  them, 
1220-1227.  but  sent  two  Cardinals  as  his  deputies,  whom  he 
called  in  a  letter  to  Frederick,  written  in  the  middle 
of  July,  *  colunms  erect  in  the  house  of  the  world, 
and  stars  shining  in  the  firmament  of  heaven.*  One 
of  these  envoys  was  Pehigius,  the  arrogant  Portu- 
guese, who  had  ruined  the  affairs  of  the  East  four 
years  before.  The  other  was  Gualo  Bicchieri,  who 
had  been  sent  to  England  as  Pope  Innocent's  Legate 
the  year  after  the  grant  of  the  Great  Charter,  in 
order  to  prevent  Louis,  the  son  of  the  French  King, 
from  establishing  himself  on  the  English  throne. 
He  had  received,  as  Legate  of  Eome,  the  homage 
of  the  boy  Henry  the  Third  at  his  coronation, 
had  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  in  1217, 
and  had  afterwards  deprived  of  their  benefices  all 
the  EngUsh  clergy  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
rebellion,  some  of  them  regaining  his  favour  at  a 
ruinous  expense.*  His  name  is  connected  with 
the  building  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  with  a 
famous  Church  at  his  native  Vercelli,  the  dehght 
of  architects.  Pelagius  and  Gualo  had  full  powers 
from  Ilonorius  to  treat  with  Frederick  On  the 
25th  of  July,  matters  w^ere  thus  arranged.  The 
Emperor  was  to  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land  in 
August,  1227.  He  was  to  keep  1000  knights 
in  Palestine  for  two  years,  under  a  penalty  then 
agreed  upon.  He  was  to  have  150  ships  ready 
to  transj>ort  2000  knights,  their  followers,  and  three 
horses  for  each  knight.  He  'was  to  pay  100,000 
ounces  of  gold  to  certain  Commissioners  by  four 
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uistalmonts,  whu'h  he  was  to   receive   back   if  }ic     cha?. 
eailed   U)   ralcsttino   -within   two  years.      This  5^um       ^^' 
was  to  remain  \rith  the  Commissiouera  in  Uie  event  1230*1227. 
of  his  detith,  or  if  the  Crusade  did  not  take  place- 
The  agreement  was  binding  on  his  successors,  and 
if  fie  made  default  in  any  one  condition,  he  and 
moreover  hi:s  Kingdom  was  to  ftdl  under  th**  Imn 
of  the  Church.    The  treaty  was  publi^iiedj  sealed 
with  the  Golden  Bull, 

Thup,  if  Frederick  should  be  prevented  by  any 
eaiu^e  fmm  leading  the  Crusade  in  August,  1227,  he 
would  ba  an  excomninnicated  man-  No  very  gene- 
rous interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  San  Germano 
could  be  expected  fnim  tlie  Lateran*  Kaynald,  the 
Duke  of  Sjwleto,  was  at  &m  Germano,  and  took  the 
oatli  on  Frederick's  behalf.  The  Emperor  was  now 
released  from  his  oath  of  Veroli,  sworn  three  yean* 
before.  He  despatched  letters,  sealed  with  the  Golden 
Bull,  to  the  princes  of  German}^  (some  of  them  had 
been  present  at  San  Gennano),  and  to  the  burghers 
of  Lombanly,  directing  them  to  attend  the  Diet 
which  would  be  held  at  Cremona  next  Easten  Car- 
dinal Conrad,  who  had  been  already  sent  to  make 
peace  between  France  and  England,  pi^eached  the 
Crusade  throughout  Germany  in  1225*  Frederick 
promised  a  free  passage  to  all  who  enlistetJ,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Ilcmnann  von  Salza,  who 
had  been  at  Sun  Germano,  100,000  ounces  of  gold 
for  the  undertaking,  Apulia  and  Sicily  were,  by 
this  time,  well  accustomed  to  taxation. 

The  Em[>en)r,  rejoiced  to  meet  once  more  ^o  mimy 
of  his  northern  lic*ge5^  made  seveml  graiita  to  them 
when  at  San  (iennano.  He  gave  a  fief  to  the  absent 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  after  highly  commending 
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CHAP,     his  services.      He  confirmed  an  old  grant  to  the 

Church  of  Spires,  referring  to  his  Imperial  fore- 

1220-1227.  fathers  who  lay  buried  there.  A  thousand  silver 
marks  were  paid  over  to  the  warUke  Bishop  of 
Bamberg,  and  more  were  promised  in  return  for  a 
certain  fief.  The  Burghers  of  Eheinfelden  were 
privileged  to  hold  of  the  Empire  for  ever  as  a  reward 
for  their  services.  The  Imperial  Council  must  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  Ohver,  the  Bishop  of 
Paderborn,  as  an  authority  on  the  Crusade ;  it  is  to 
him  that  we  owe  a  valuable  account  of  the  siege  of 
Damietta,  where  he  acted  as  engineer  to  the  Chris- 
tians. Honorius  had  yielded  to  Frederick's  prayers 
as  to  the  delay  of  the  Eastern  enterprise,  but  he  was 
less  compUant  in  another  disputed  afiair.  Two 
months  after  the  treaty  at  San  Germano,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  taken  upon  himself  to  name  fit 
persons  for  the  Sees  of  Capua,  Salerno,  Brindisi,  and 
Conza,  and  for  an  Abbey  at  Aversa.  None  of  the 
new  Prelates,  except  the  first,  were  acceptable  to 
Frederick.  The  Emperor  refused  to  admit  the 
Pope's  nominees,  and  there  the  matter  for  the  present 
rested. 

It  is  now  time  to  relate  what  had  passed  in  Ger- 
many during  the  five  years  of  Frederick's  absence 
fi-om  that  coimtry.  His  son  Henry,  the  King  of  the 
Eomans,  whose  election  had  so  disquieted  Honorius, 
was  left  there  in  1220,  under  the  charge  of  Engel- 
bert,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  The  Eegent  had 
exerted  himself  to  suppress  the  feuds  which  were 
always  weakening  the  Empire.  He  had  anointed 
Henry  as  King,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  year  1222. 
In  the  next  year  the  new  Crusade  was  preached 
throughout  Germany ;  all  the  fidthful  were  to  cross 
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the  sea  with  *the  glorious  Emperor  Frederick/  in    chap. 
1225.     No  repetition  of  the  Damietta  disaster  need 


be  feared ;  the  Bukes  of  Austria  and  Bavaria  would  1220-^227. 
gather  fresh  laurels  in  Palestine.  In  1224,  the 
young  King  held  a  Diet  at  Frankfort,  whither  letters 
came  fix)m  his  father,  announcing  the  mission  of 
Hermann  von  Salza,  whom  the  Emperor  himself 
woidd  have  accompanied,  had  he  not  been  detained 
by  the  Saracen  revolt  in  Sicily,  This  year,  John  de 
Bricnne  also  arrived  in  Germany  ;  King  Henry 
accompanied  him  to  Cologne,  where  Archbishop 
Engelbert  gave  them  a  gorgeous  reception.  Brother 
Hermann  obtained  the  liberation  of  the  Danish 
King,  after  a  captivity  of  two  years ;  he  was  to  pay 
100,000  marks  as  his  ransom,  give  up  all  the  land 
lie  had  taken  from  the  Empire,  and  receive  his 
Crown  at  the  hands  of  Frederick.  To  these  hard 
conditions  the  Danish  nobles  refused  to  submit  In 
1225,  Cologne  was  overtaken  by  a  sad  disaster. 
Engelbert, '  the  father  of  our  country,  the  ornament 
of  Germany,'  was  murdered  on  a  journey  by  his 
own  kinsman,  the  Count  of  Isenberg.  The  deed  had 
been  connived  at  by  many  nobles,  whose  turbulence 
the  good  Regent  had  kept  within  boimds.  His  body, 
pierced  with  thirty-eight  wounds,  was  received  at 
Cologne,  with  unspeakable  grief  on  the  part  of  both 
clergy  and  laity;  it  was  honoured  with  a  noble 
tomb,  which  perished,  together  with  the  old  Cathe- 
dral, about  twenty  years  later ;  miracles  were  said 
to  be  wrought  by  the  corpse.  King  Henry  shed 
many  tears  over  one  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his 
father.  Engelbert*s  murderer  was  given  up  for  a 
bribe  of  2000  marks ;  he  confessed  his  guilt,  and 
was  broken  on  the  wheel  at  Cologne ;  his  castle  was 
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levelled  with  the  gi'ound.  The  loss  of  the  good 
Archbishop  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Frederick ;  his 
1220-1227.  goii  fix)m  thiB  time  was  abendoiied  to  the  guidance  of 
wicked  coimsellors,  who  led  oa  the  unhappy  boy 
to  hiis  ruin.  The  Germans  would  not  con^jcnt  to 
the  marriage  of  tlieir  young  King  with  an  EngUi^h 
Princess ;  the  Plantagenet  Monarch  sent  over  the 
Bishop  of  CarEsle  as  bis  envoy,  tendering  the  hand 
of  his  sister  LsabeUa ;  but  it  was  useless,  for  no  ofler 
of  money  was  made  by  England,  The  Eong  of 
Hungary  offered  a  large  sum  with  his  daughter^  if 
the  Emperor  would  marry  her  to  Ilcnry.  The  King 
of  Bohemia  made  a  bid  of  30,000  marks,  to  which 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  added  15,000  more,  if  Frederick 
would  accept  a  member  of  their  house  as  his 
daughter-in-law.  All  was  in  vain ;  for  Henry  wed- 
ded Margaret,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Austria, 
at  Nuremberg  in  1225 ;  such  was  the  tlirong  on  the 
occasion^  that  forty  people  were  crushed  to  death. 
Two  years  later,  the  bride  was  crowned  and  en- 
throned at  Aix*la-Chapel[e,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
Prelates  and  Princes  of  Germany,  just  on  the  eve  of 
the  long  expected  Crusade,* 

/  Upper  Italy,  being  left  to  herself,  and  not  having 

I  an  Engelbert  at  her  head,  had  been  in  a  constant 

state  of  civil  war  ever  since  Frederick's  coronation. 

Cardhial   Ugohno   had   endeavoured,   though   with 

flcanty  success,  to  make  peace  between  the  Lombanl 

1  states  in  1221.    The  Coimt  of  San  Bonifazio  waa  at 
war  with  the  house  of  Eomano*    Azzo,  the  Marqueei 

•  Tlie«e  details,  a^  to  Gcrroany,  axe  taken  from  Godfrey^  tJie 
IMoiik  of  C<»logn<*^  and  from  the  Augsburg  Ckronicle,  See  tha 
AmiiHing  letter  of  the  Biahop  <tf  CarUale  in  Rymer,  as  to  King 
lletiry*»  marriage. 
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of  Este,  and  Salinguerra  were  struggling  for  the  I  chap. 
possession   of  Ferrara.     The  Bolognese  razed  the 


walls  of  Imola  in  1222,  and  carried  home  the  gates  i^o-a^7. 
of  that  town,  much  to  the  indignation  of  Frederick, 
who  cited  the  Bolognese  Podesta  to  appear  before 
him.  Faenza,  Cesena,  and  Forli  were  Guelf; 
Bimini,  Fano,  Pesaro,  and  Urbino  were  Ghibelline,* 
The  cities  of  Tuscany  were  equally  embittered  against 
each  other.  The  Paterines  and  other  heretics  were 
making  great  progress.  In  March,  1224,  Frederick, 
writing  from  Catania,  ordered  the  Archbishop  of 
Magdeburg,  his  Vicar  in  Upper  Italy,  to  publish  an 
edict  against  them  throughout  Lombardy ;  if  taken, 
they  were  to  be  burnt  aUve,  or  to  have  their  blas- 
])hemous  tongues  cut  out.  Still  we  hear  of  the 
heretics  increasing  at  Brescia  in  the  year  1225. 
Such  were  the  turbulent  lovers  of  disorder,  with 
their  many  jarring  interests,  whom  Frederick  would 
have  to  encounter  at  Cremona  next  Easter,  all  for 
the  sake  of  Palestine. 

One  other  event,  connected  with  the  Crusade,  dis- 
tinguished the  year  1225.  After  the  treaty  of  San 
Germane),  Frederick  sent  to  Acre  fourteen  galleys 
under  Henry  of  Malta.  On  board  were  the  Bishop  of 
Patti,  who  in  the  next  year  was  promoted  to  Capua, 
and  Guy  L'Enfant.  The  former  acted  as  Frederick's  ■ 
proxy,  and   placed  the   ring   on   Queen  Yolande's  V 

finger ;  folk  were  astonished  that  a  brid^room  in 
Apulia  could  wed  his  bride  in  Syria.  She  was  then 
crowned  (^ucen  of  Jerusalem  by  Ilaoul  the  Patriarch, 
surrounded  by  a  brilliant  assembly.  A  Teutonic 
Knight  named  Henry  undertook  the  charge  of  her, 

*  Siionondi  and  Muratori. 
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and  brought  her  to  Brindisi,  where  amid  great  re- 
joicings she  was  married  to  the  Emperor  in  the 
Cathedral^  on  the  9th  of  November.  It  jars  upon 
our  modem  notions  to  find  all  Lha  chief  authorities 
of  Christendom  eager  to  hand  over  a  girl,  who  at 
this  time  could  not  have  been  more  than  fifteen,  to  a 
man  of  the  world  double  her  own  age,*  She  was 
the  heiress  in  her  own  right  of  the  Kingdom  of 
JcniFalenij  just  as  her  mother  before  her  had  becm 
Frederick  was  not  the  man  to  forego  anything  that 
seemed  hk  due.  On  the  very  day  of  the  wedding, 
he  required  King  John  to  make  over  to  him  all  the 
rights  connected  with  the  Crown  of  Palestine.  The 
old  wanior  was  taken  hy  sui  prise ;  for  Von  Salza, 
who  had  brought  about  the  marriage,  had  engaged 
that  John  should  hold  the  Kingdom  for  his  life.  The 
IVench  hero  however  was  forced  to  yield.  On  the 
next  day,  the  Emperor  went  with  his  bride  to 
Foggia  ;  his  fatlier-in-law  lodged  at  San  Lorenzo^  a 
village  nearj  whence  he  visited  his  daughter.  He 
had  been  for  three  years  on  the  best  terms  with 
Frederick,  but  henceforth  he  became  Frederick's 
bitter  enemy.  He  sawBolian  of  Si  don,  and  all  the 
nobles  of  Palestine,  who  had  long  owed  him  allegi- 
ance, doing  homage  to  a  new  master.  The  Emperor 
sent  the  Bishop  of  Melfi,  Count  Gentile,  and  three 
hundred  Sicilian  knights  to  Acre,  where  Eudes  de 

IMontbeillard  was  appointed  his  Bailiff,     Frederick 
now  styled  himself  Emperor  of  the  Bomans  ever 
August,  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily  King.f 
King  John  gave  further  ofience,  by  refusing  to 


•  Her  parenta  were  nmrried  late  b  1209.     Michaud. 
t  Old  French  Chromclei  eet  aut  by  Huilkrd  Br^hollefi. 
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yield  up  to  his  son-in-law  the  50,000  silver  marks,     chap. 
which  the  late  King  of  France  had  bequeathed  for      ^^ 


the  purposes  of  the  Crusade.*  The  new  union  1220-1227. 
did  not  promise  fair  at  the  outset  Two  different 
stories  have  come  down  to  us  of  some  fresh  cause 
of  quarrel  between  Frederick  and  John.  The  Cru- 
sader had  vnth  him  his  nephew  Walter,  the  son 
of  that  Walter  de  Brienne  who  had  been  em- 
ployed against  Markwald  and  Diephold,  This 
youth  was  by  his  mother  the  grandson  of  the 
Usuq^cr  Tancred,  upon  whose  issue  Frederick 
looked  with  no  loving  eye.f  The  story  went,  that 
the  Emperor,  having  failed  to  make  away  with 
young  Do  Brienne  by  means  of  poison,  invited  him 
to  play  at  chess,  intending  to  have  liim  stabbed  while 
so  engjigod.  King  John  hearing  of  the  plot  dragged 
away  his  nephew  from  the  board,  calling  the  Em- 
peror a  Devil  and  the  son  of  a  butcher,  in  allusion 
to  the  old  Jesi  slander.  Frederick  dared  not  answer 
a  word.:|;  It  is  added,  that  the  two  De  Briennes 
made  their  escape  from  Barletta  in  December,  taking 
the  road  near  the  coast,  and  thus  contriving  to  elude 
the  Emperor's  watchfulness. 

.  There  is  another  stor}',  by  no  means  creditable  to 
Frederick,  which  found  favoiu:  with  some  chroniclers 
of  the  century.  It  was  said  that  soon  after  Yolande 
had  been  crowned  with  the  diadem  of  the  Empire, 
her  father  found  her  weeping  in  her  chamber.  On 
being  ai^ked  the  cause,  she  complained  that  her 
husband  had  neglecteil  her  and  had  taken  a  cousin 
of  hers  into  his  bed.     King  John  consoled  her,  as 


•  Chronic.  Turon.  f  Old  French  Chronicle. 
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he  best  could,  antl  then  went  off  to  seek  Frederick. 
The  Emperor  rose  up,  with  all  due  respect ;  but  his 
1220-1227.  father-in-law  scowled  at  him,  and  said, '  I  want  no 
greeting  from  the  man,  whose  honour  has  been 
stained  by  a  foul  crime/  Frederick  was  then 
thretitened  with  instant  death,  if  he  did  not  reform 
his  conduct  The  Emperor  banished  his  bold  guest, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  shut  up  Yolande  in  prison,  but 
released  her  on  learning  that  her  adventurous  sire 
was  among  the  turbulent  Lombards,*  These  rebels 
came  to  John  at  Bologna^  and  offered  him  their  Iron 
Crown ;  but  he  decHned  to  do  anything  tiiat  would 
disquiet  his  daughter,  Frederick,  hearing  of  this, 
thought  it  best  to  reconcile  Iiimsclf  with  his  father- 
in-law  ;  and  John  returned  to  Eome,  wliicli  dty  hud 
promised  him  1000  horse.f 

Frederick  kept  his  Christmas  at  Troja  this  year. 
Whatever  disputes  there  may  have  been  at  fii'st 
between  him  and  his  second  Empress,  these  were 
certainly  at  an  end  by  the  next  autumn.  Yolande 
did  not  live  three  years  after  her  marriage,  but  from 
her  sprang  all  Frederick's  posterity  bom  in  wedlock, 
who  made  any  pretensions  to  his  crown.  There  is 
nothing  incredible  in  the  story  of  his  having  been 
unfaithful  to  so  youthful  a  bride;  but  her  wrongs 
have  been  wonderfully  exaggerated  by  the  Romish 
annahsK 

Early  in  January  1226,  Frederick  made  a  grant  to 
Hermann  von  Salza,  con  firm  oil  by  the  new  Empress, 
of  all  the  possessions  of  the  Teutonic  Order  in  Pales- 
tine, some  of  which  had  still  to  be  won  out  of  the 


*  Francis  Pipin,  a  very  ijoor  ftuthority* 
\  Bernard.  TbesauraiiiiA. 


nsasmicK  the  second  2&d 

hfimh  of  the  Iieatlien  ;  a  number  of  Syrian  nobles,     chap. 

VTT 

atmmg  whom  was  the  Arohbkkip  of  Tyre,  the  Lord 


of  Sidon,  aud  the  Patriarch,  acted  as  wituesses.    The  1220-1227. 
Empenir  in  vain  l)egged  the  Pope  to  absolve  the  1 

Count  of  Tripoli,  a  possible  ally  in  the  Crusade,  fix)m  ^ 

an  excommunication.     Frederick  left  his  Empress  ^ 

at  Salerno  ;  from  which  city  he  wrote  to  the  Fries- 
landers,  summoning  them  to  equip  their  fleets  for  jM 
the  Crusade,  and  reminding  them   of  their  tried 
valour  and  of  the  blood  of  their  martyrs  with  which 
Damietta  was  still  red.     He  also  sent  a  circular  to 
the  Italian  cities,  the  members  of  the  body  of  which 
he  was  Head,  ordering  them  despatch  their  warriors 
to    the    conference    at    Cremona.      This   was    the 
very  last  thing  they  intended  to  do.     In  March,  we 
find  Frederick  at  Pescara,  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
his  kingdom,  where  he  had  ordered  all  the  Barons 
of  Sicily  and  Apulia  to  assemble,  that  they  might 
follow  him   into  Lombardy.     The  cavalcade   took 
the  way  of  Rimini ;  at  this  town  an  event  occurred, 
which  had  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  history  j 
of  Europe  for  many  ages.     It  was  nothing  less  than  g 
the  transfer  of  the  Teutonic  Order  from  Palestine  to 
Prussia;  instead   of  warring   against  Moslem,  they 
were  henceforward  to  convert  Pagans.     The  Duke  of 
Masovia  had  already  sent  an  in\dtation  to  the  Brother- 
hood.    At  Eimini,  Frederick  as  Emperor  gave  per- 
mission to  Hermann  von  Salza,  '  a  man  mighty  in 
works  and  words,'  to  make  Culm  his  head-quarters,                 ^. 
and  thence   to  undertake  the  conquest  of  heathen               "H 
Prussia.     Power  over  markets,  tribunals,  tolls,  and  j 
cui[i;sj.   ^v;(    mcludeil  iu  titiii  iauiiius  grant*     A  fuw 
yeiUa  clap^^cd,  beforu  the  plaxi  could  be  carried  out; 
Hermani)  muit  lir^t  foUow  hh  Eaiser  to  Jcr^itsateuLi 
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^bout  this  time,  Honorius  sent  another  sliarp  letter 
Frederick  The  Emperor  had  wished  to  force  the 
men  of  the  Anconitan  llarch,  through  which  he  wa*i 
pasi^iug^to  follow  him  to  the  Diet  at  Oremoua;  this  con- 
duct was  sternly  rebuked  by  tlie  Pope,  who  brouglit 
forwsu'd  many  texts  of  Scripture  to  justify  the  style 
of  the  letter.  '  Be  content  with  your  own  boun- 
daries, and  seek  not  to  encroach  on  the  Patrimony 
of  St.  Peter.  You  have  begun  to  harass  tlie  Chuix^h, 
no  longer  by  deputy^  but  in  person.  The  higlier 
you  rise,  the  more  awful  will  be  your  falL  Ee- 
member  the  fate  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Plianioh  ; 
aye,  and  of  your  ovni  gnuidfathen  He  burnt  the 
Porch  of  St  Peter's  and  worried  the  Church  ;  he 
was  punished,  like  the  Israeli tes  of  old,  wlio  were  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  Promised  Land ;  ho  was  dro^vncMl 
before  he  arrived  in  Palestine  ;  we  wish  his  soul  may 
have  reached  tlie  heavenly  Jerusalem,  The  venge- 
ance of  God  fell  on  his  sons  Ilenry  and  Philip*  Why 
do  you  boiist  yourself  in  wickedness  ?  We  li^ve  you 
more  than  other  crowned  heads ;  we  are  therefore 
bomid  to  rebuke  you,  when  you  go  astray.  Take 
care  that  God  does  not  root  you  out  of  the  land  of  the 
living ;  we  must  exconimujucate  yoUj  if  you  persist 
in  your  wickedness.' 

Frederick  wrote  back  m  the  like  style*  and  thereliy 
drew  down  upon  himself  another  long  letter  from 
the  Pope,  who  had  stout-hearted  advisers.  This 
second  letter  is  a  summing  up  of  the  whole  case,  a 
statement  of  all  the  grievances  of  Rome  against 
tlie  Emperor.*     Honorius  was  angrj^  Oiat  hi^  five 


•  Salimbene  saya  that  it  ytm  eompoeed  by  Cardinai  Tliomaa  of 
Capua. 
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Prelates,  bcforo  i^eferred  to,  had  oot  been  allowed  to     ciUK 
enter  the  KuifKlom  ;  moreover  Frederick  had  enacted  ^__ 


a  kw,  by  which  priests  and  monk^  guilty  of  the  i^^^-i^^;. 
worst  mmes  were  to  be  pimis^hed  by  the  civil  magis- 
tmte.*  *  If  you  are  amazed  at  our  letters/  thun  the 
Pope  at  length  wrote^  *much  more  so  are  we  at 
yoius.  You  uuglit  to  be  grateful  to  your  spiritual 
Father  and  your  spiritual  Mother,  You  say,  that 
contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all  men,  and  against 
the  advice  of  the  Princess,  you  have  been  more 
ol)edient  t<i  tlie  Church  tlian  any  of  your  forefaftuT^ 
were.  You  do  oot  my  very  much  for  yourself,  t.u  u 
when  you  make  that  coniparijion*  You  are  ungrate* 
fid  to  the  Church ;  why  do  you  attack  your  nurse  ? 
How  many  k^ai-s  did  Innocent,  our  predecessor,  nhcd 
for  you  I  he  is  now  called  by  you  a  stealthy  robber 
of  your  goods !  Think  how  he  found  you,  and  how 
he  left  you !  An  army  was  sent  against  Markwald ; 
and  Ciutliuals  came  mto  Sicily^  one  of  whom  died 
there  ;  Dc  Brienne  also  was  sent  to  your  aid.  You 
now  reproach  the  CJhurch  with  having  raised  Otho  to 
your  father's  throne.  But  wiiat  could  the  Pope  have 
done  for  you,  a  eliild  helplesa  and  formkeu,  against 
your  mighty  foes?  Still  you  uj*ed  to  thank  \im 
Clmn^h,  4il\er  Gml,  for  yoiu*  safety  and  your  life  I 
Are  your  letters,  your  words*  and  your  pronaiiM  m 
direct  opposition  to  your  inmost  thoughts  ?  What 
have  you  done  for  her?  what  can  she  hope  fmm 
yuu  ?  You  cimuot  call  the  Oerman  throne  your 
imtenml  mheritance ;  it  is  elective-  Philip  t]f3ither 
C4>uld  nor  would  hold  it  for  you  ;  the  vassals  of  the 
Churcli  had  some  trouble  to  keep  him  out  of  Sicily; 

•  Giaonoiic  |  Litoria  CiTilt. 
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CHAP,  and  after  his  death,  when  all  the  Princes  turned  to 
Otho,  you  had  not  the  slightest  claim  or  hope.  As 
soon  as  Otho  attacked  you,  the  Church  began  the 
war  against  liim,  O  how  nigh  were  you  to  dangers ! 
O  how  close  to  a  fall  1  Wliat  more  could  she  have 
done  for  you?  We  are  amazed,  tliat  you  talk  of 
your  own  efforts  ;  it  was  othei^s  who  sowed,  that  you 
might  reap!  We  ourselves  in  all  our  dealings  with  you 
have  looked  more  to  your  honour  than  to  our  own- 
Yet  you  are  making  loud  outcries  about  our  intru* 
sion  of  Bishops  j  you  should  pay  regard  to  the  treaty 
made  by  your  mother  with  the  Holy  See,  and  to  the 
learning  nf  holy  fathers.  We  am  aware  of  no  rule, 
by  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ajx)stolic  Chair 
depends  upon  your  choice.  We  have  often  had  to 
complain  of  your  treatment  of  Prelates ;  the  Arch- 
bisliop  of  Taranto,  long  your  fiivomito,  has  now  been 
all  of  a  sudden  banished  unjustly,  and  is  called  a 
traitor  and  thief*;  the  Bishops  of  Catania  and  Cefalu 
have  been  improperly  punished.  After  overthrowing 
the  Bishops,  the  pillars  of  the  Church,  you  design  to 
liird  it  over  the  inferior  clergy;* but  here  is  the 
Apostolic  Chair,  ready  to  check  yoiL  You  say 
further^  that  the  Church  has  harboured  your  rebels, 
driven  out  of  Apuha,  You  promised  safety  to  Count 
Thomas,  and  to  Einaldo  of  Aversa ;  yet  many  of  their 
followei-s  have  been  banished,  and  others  have  been 
put  to  a  shameful  death  :  some  have  found  freedom 
in  strange  lands*  but  a  Prince,  such  as  you  are,  should 
not  display  his  might  in  chasuig  a  leaf  driven  hither 
and   thither  by  the  wintl    Count   Matthew,  even 


•  Tliis  Archbiabop  m  not  the  one  wHo  waa  Frcderidi'a  tutor. 
See  UghdU. 
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thougli  lie  vms  in  tlie  Holy  Land,  was  oppressed  by 
you.  Think  of  the  renowned  Julius  Caesar,  and  of  the 
deiiiency  he  sliowed  to  Domitius  and  Metellus !  The 
Ismetitee'of  old  bad  cities  of  refiige  ;  David  was  the 
protector  of  tiie  oppressed  ;  arid  shall  the  Pope,  the 
Vicar  of  the  great  David,  turu  away  his  fiice  from 
the  aiBicted?  You  tliink  it  very  hard  that  these 
raen  are  Btill  alive  I  We  are  grieved  to  hear  of  your 
quarrel  with  King  John  ;  ttiis  is  not  the  way  to  aid 
the  Holy  Land  !  Moreover,  you  are  detaimug 
Arquatu  mid  otlier  castles  from  our  loyal  subjects. 
You  complain  that  we  are  laying  heavy  burthetui 
upon  you,  to  bt*ar  which  we  tjurselves  will  not  move 
a  finger ;  but  you  forget  that  in  Germany  you  took 
tiie  Cross  of  your  own  free  will ;  tliat  we  have  given 
you  many  respites ;  that  we  have  gmnted  you  the 
tenth  of  the  good^  of  the  clergy;  that  we  have 
helped  you  with  money  and  with  the  zeal  of  our 
brethren  in  preacliing  Uie  Crujsade-  You  often  call 
yourself  the  Advocate  of  the  Cliurch ;  that  tide 
implies  protection  in  her  rigtits.  You  ought  not, 
without  our  consent,  to  exjject  from  our  nubjeda 
tliose  feudal  scrvicet*  tliat  have  been  long  since 
alK)li£*lied.  Still  tlie  luujd  of  the  Lord  is  not  wcaker<» 
to  bring  down  the  pride  of  men*  Be  not  seduced  by 
pros[*erity;  Pharaoh  s  butler,  when  restored  to  favour, 
forgot  the  Inteq>reter ;  but  a  noble  mind  is  neither 
elatetl  by  succe^,  nor  depressed  by  adversity/  The 
Emperor  could  not  alluixl  ttj  quarrel  with  liome, 
wlum  he  wi^s  about  to  face  his  Lombard  subject^j. 
Tlib  long  letter  Uierefore  had  it8  desired  eflect; 
Fn^derick  made  a  bumble  rt^ply,  and  acknowledged 
that  the  Po|ie  had  won  the  battle. 

From  lUinim,  where  their  company  had  boea 
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CHAP,  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Saxony  and  by  many  other 
^—^  Germans  who  probably  came  by  way  of  Venice,  the 
1220-1227.  j^^i^ig  travellers  passed  on  to  Eavennaj  and  thei^e 
kept  Eoster.*  This  city  at  that  time  still  boasted  of 
the  remabs  of  King  Theodoric^s  palace ;  her  Podesta 
was  Paid  Traversaro,  a  great  Baron,  much  beloved, 
and  very  rich ;  it  was  hard  to  say  whether  he  or 
King  John  was  the  handsomer  man,  Peter,  die 
father  of  Paulj  and  the  old  supporter  of  Frederick, 
had  long  been  sleeping  in  San  Vitale,  where  the 
Travergaii  buried  their  dead-f  That  fine  old  chm-ch 
obtamed  a  charter  from  the  Emperor,  through 
the  good  offices  of  his  favoimte  Lando,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Eoggio.  The  Imperial  Court  remained 
for  five  weeks  at  Eavenna,  and  was  there  joined  by 
tlie  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  the  young  and  chival- 
rous husband  of  St.  Eliza]>eth,  The  Emperor  now 
marched  westward  towards  Faenza,  the  burghers  of 
which  city  had  no  reason  to  love  hhn,  as  he  well 
knew.  His  treachery  just  before  his  coronation 
was  still  fresh  in  their  minds.  He  sent  a  kniglit  into 
the  city  with  a  goodly  attendance  ;  the  townsmen, 
thinking  that  the  Emperor  himself  was  come  among 
them,  rushed  u[K>n  Frederick's  counterfeit,  cut  him 
down,  and  seized  his  treaBure^  and  horses,;];  Such 
was  the  spirit  of  Faenza,  which  Frederick  was  un- 
able to  tame  until  long  afterwards.  These  sturdy 
bmghers  were  alarmed  at  the  vast  crowds  of  Ger- 
mans and  Apulians^,  the  men  of  the  March  and  the 
men  of  Urbino,  who  were  in  the  Empemr's  tjuiii. 

*  '  Ilic  profectus  est  Ravenani, 
Quo  fflptejiteiii  1 1  Abet  vi-nam/ 
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Tlio  wlif>le  of  tha  neighbouring  districts  seemed  to    chap, 

have  cunibined  for  the  destruction  of  Faeii2a.     The  /    , 

Cd^U^Uana  of  the  Archbishop  of  Eaveima  and  the  i^^^^^^^. 
numerous  Eomagnole  CountB  were  eager  for  tlie  at- 
tack. Frederick  marched  on  from  his  encampment 
at  Cosna,  and  Faenza  was  in  tm  uproar.  The  citi- 
zens shout<^d  ^We  are  undoue!'  and  put  up  their 
prayers  to  God  and  St*  Peter.  However,  the  danger 
was  averted  for  this  time,  and  they  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  their  enemies  of  Rimini  run  as  far  as  ForU» 
tliough  none  pur^icd.  All  the  roads  were  strewn 
witli  nnng,  flung  away  by  tlie  flying  Ghibellines. 
Frctlerick,  cjiring  little  for  the  discomfiture  of  hia 
alliesj  avoided  Faenza  and  passed  on  by  Tillaveria,* 
Ikilogna  refustd  to  receive  him ;  he  rebuilt  the  walls 
of  Imola,  which  had  been  pulled  down  by  her 
powei-fid  nciglibour.  He  encamped  near  San  Gio- 
vanni di  Persiceto,  and  was  there  greeted  by  tlic 
envoys  of  Cremona,  Panna,  Eeggio,  and  Modena, 
almost  the  only  cities  in  all  Northern  Italy  which 
would  pay  him  any  respcctf  He  crossed  the  Eeno 
with  great  diiriculty,  and  his  German  retinue  were 
huntetl  out  of  Bologna,  where  the  rain  had  foiTc*il 
them  to  h.Klge*:t  The  truth  was,  that  the  Lombanb/l 
nsgartled  tlie  gimidson  of  their  old  enemy  Barluu- 
o8i<a  with  the  greatest  suspicion;  ihey  saw  him 
coming  up  from  the  South  at  the  head  of  the  Apuliaii 
chivalr}%  and  they  knew  that  his  son  Henry  was 
coming  down  from  the  North  with  a  Oennan  host. 
The  spirit  of  11G7  wa^  abroad,  and  Uie  old  liomhartl 
League  was  once  more  renewed.  Milan  and  Bologna 

•  Tolotfanaii.  f  Anniiks  MiitmpiuiiitQU 
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took  the  lead,  and  were  fallowed  by  Piacenjza,  Vemna^ 
Brescia,  Faenza,  Mantua,  Vcrcelli,  Lodi,  Bergamo^ 
Turin,  Alessandria,  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Treviso.* 
The  peace  of  Constance  had  given  them  Uie  right  to 
renew  the  League  ;  but  was  there  the  least  occasion 
for  their  turbulence  ?  The  Emperor  had  done  nothing 
to  jeopardize  the  rights,  which  they  had  enjoyed  un- 
disturbed ever  since  the  field  of  Lignano.  He  was 
merely  coming  into  the  North  to  hold  a  Diet,  for  the 
purpose  of  furtlieriug  the  interests  of  his  Crusade, 
Nothing  could  be  more  unlike,  than  the  First  and  the 
Second  Lombard  Leagues.  That  of  1167,  formed 
against  Frederick  the  Fii^t  after  the  most  cruel  pro- 
vocation, was  sanctioned  by  the  Popo^  and  had  for 
its  end  the  deliverance  of  Lombaidy,    That  of  122ti, 

j  fonned  againBt  Frederick  the  Second,  after  no  provo- 
cation received^  was  discountenanced  by  the  Pope, 
and  resulted  in  the  frustration  of  the  Crusade  and  in 

I  sowmg  the  germ  of  endless  civil  wars.  This  year  is 
fixed  upon  by  the  Brescian  Chronicler  as  tlie  begin- 
ning of  *  those  plaguy  factions  of  Guelf  and  Ghi- 
belline,  which  were  so  engrained  into  the  mmds  of  our 
forefathers,  tliat  they  have  handed  them  down  as  im 

(  heir-loom  to  their  posterity,  never  to  come  to  an  end/f 
King  Henry  had  in  the  mean  time  led  his  German 
warriors  across  the  Brenner,  and  had  marched  down 
the  valley  of  the  Adige*     He  had  in  his  train 
Patriarch,  tluree  Arclibishops,  six  Bishops,  and  five^ 


•  *  Sed  Lombarcii  sunt  astuti, 
Et  m  fhctifl  rolde  tuti ; 
Quare  cito  perpendemnt 
Dolum,  quern  machlnavoruni 
Cremonenscs  pcrfidi/ — Chroju  Ptacihtinumm 
t  Jac,  AlalYc^as,  who  wrote  msmy  jears  later. 
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Dukei,  otliers  lm\iiig  gone  round  by  Rimini.  He  chap. 
r^Acbcd  Trent,  l)ut  found  his  furtlier  progress  barred 
by  the  precipices  which  overhang  tlie  Adige,  scarce 
leaving  room  for  the  road,  and  by  tlie  strong  walls 
of  Verona,  the  key  of  Italy,  which  was  in  the  handa 
of  the  League.  He  must  cither  stomi  tliese  ram- 
parts, in  part  the  work  of  Gallienus  and  TheodoriCj 
or  ho  must  go  back  by  the  way  that  he  came, 
renouncing  all  hope  of  meeting  his  father.  He 
prcift-TrtMl  the  latter  alternative  ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  city  of  Trent,  wlierc  he  had  wasted 
six  weeks,  was  burnt  by  the  Germans  before  they 
set  off  on  their  homeward  march.*  This  per- 
verse conduct  of  the  Londiards  long  rankled  in 
Frederick's  mind.f  Ye^irs  aften^arda  he  refers  with 
bitterness  to  their  cruelty  in  separating  father  and 
BOih'l  The  King  of  the  Eomana  pn^ibably  needed 
much  parental  ad\ice,  now  that  he  had  lost  his 
g<Mx!  guardian.  Archbishop  Eugelbert,  whose  place 
was  ill  supplied  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  The  Em- 
peror ali^o  never  forgot  that  Veiona  was  the  key 
Italy ;  unless  it  should  fall  into  his  hands,  he  could 
scarcely  pour  down  his  German  soldiery  into  rebel- 
lions Lombardy. 

Willie  the  great  Council  of  this  province  was 
sitting  at  Mantua,  to  which  city  Conrad,  the  German 
Bishop  of  Porto,  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  Von 
Sidxa,  and  others  were  repeatedly  sent,  tlie  Emperor 
and  liis  train  reached  Parma,  where  he  wnM  on  the 
20th  of  May.    He  despatched  Bcrthold,  the  younger 

•  &odcJV.  Mon- 

f  '  I|«e  veuLi  ctUD  furor«, 

fiied  r^camlt  cum  dolorou'— CArcwi. 
I  See  lib  hmn  for  in% 
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brotlier  of  the  Buke  of  Spoleto,  as  bis  Legate  into 
the  more  tractable  province  of  Tuscany.  Conrad, 
tbe  Bishop  of  Hildesheim,  had  been  most  earnest  in 
preaching  the  Crusade  iu  Germany ;  he  now  gained 
some  valuable  privileges  from  Frederick  ;  and  Hcniy, 
the  brother  of  the  late  Kaiser  Otho,  was  ordered  to 
protect  from  injury  this  Bishop,  who  waa  his  near 
neighbour.  Three  burghers  of  Lubeck  arrived  witli 
a  Charter  granted  by  Frederick  the  Krst,  which 
was  now  confirmed  by  Frederick  the  Second.  They 
also  brought  a  petition  from  Volquin,  who  was  lead- 
ing the  Crusade  against  the  Pagans  of  livonia ;  tlm 
request  of  the  good  knight  was  granted  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Von  Salza^  a  kindred  spiiit*  The  Abbot  of 
Vallombrosa  sent  a  monk  to  obtain  the  Emperor  s 
protection  for  his  monastery.  The  men  of  Asti  im- 
plored Frederick's  forgiveness  for  their  past  short- 
comings. The  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Thuringia  had  each  a  request  to  prefer. 
The  Bishop  of  Paderborn  asked  Frederick  to  confirm 
his  agreement  with  the  Church  of  Osnaburg. 
Parmesan  Abbess  begged  tJie  Emperor's  protection' 
for  her  sisterhood.  A  new  Podesta  of  loyal  Pavia, 
named  by  Frederick,  took  the  oath  of  allcgiauce; 
and  a  way  was  found  to  appease  the  broils  in  tliat 
city.  The  24  th  of  June  wns  named  as  the  very  lai^t 
day  of  grace  for  the  Lombards. 

By  the  10th  of  June,  the  niuuber  of  Prelates  from 
all  countries,  assembled  at  Parma  on  account  of  the 
Crusade,  was  immense.  Among  them  was  Gerold  of 
Lausanne,  the  new  Patriarch  of  Jerusalein,  for  the 
time  at  least  Frederick's  friend ;  the  Archbishops  of 
Magdeburg,  Bourdeaiix,  Milan,  and  E^gio  ;  togetlier 
witii  many  Bishops  from  Germany  and  Italy;     These 
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all  joined  in  putting  forth  a  declaration,  how  the     chap. 

Lombards  had  hindered  the   meeting  of  the  Em-  ]^ 

peror  with  the  King  his  son,  in  spite  of  Frederick's 
guarantees  for  the  independence  of  the  states ;  how 
the  rebels  had  sought  to  impose  degrading  conditions 
on  the  young  King ;  how  the  Emperor  had  shown 
astonishing  forbearance  towards  them ;  how  the 
Bishop  of  Hildesheim,  entrusted  with  letters  from 
the  Pope,  had  asked  the  advice  of  the  Prelates  as  to 
excommunicating  the  Italian  enemies  of  the  Crusade. 
All  with  one  voice  agreed  that  the  sentence  would 
be  just,  and  put  their  seals  to  the  declaration.  The 
proud  soul  of  Frederick  must  have  undergone  bitter 
humiliation  during  this  visit  to  Lombardy ;  he  after- 
wards took  care  to  avenge  himself. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  the  Emperor  took  up  his 
quarters  at  San  Donino,  a  little  town  near  Parma, 
deriving  its  nam^.-  fiuin  a  Christian  soldier  who 
suffered  martjTcluin  under  Maximian*  Hence 
he  issued  three  edicts  on  behalf  of  Modenjt,  one 
of  the  few  to^vns  upon  which  lie  could  rely,  and 
the  especial  enemy  of  Bologna.  The  town  of  Op- 
penheim,  on  the  Rhine,  now  obtained  gieat  privi* 
leges,  and  long  aften^'ai*ds  proved  grateful,  Lubeck 
was  made  a  free  city  of  the  Empire  on  account  of  its 
loyalty,  and  its  traffic  with  En|j;land  was  released 
from  toll.  The  Bishops  of  Cambray  and  Beauvms 
arrived  with  letters  for  Frederick  from  the  nobles 
of  France,  who  sent  their  excuses  for  attacking  his 
town  of  Avignon  on  their  way  to  the  Crusade 
against  the  Albigeiiscs.  The  first-named  Bishop 
procured  one  more  strntence  against  hm  mutinous 
subjects,  who  were  forbidden  to  assemble  at  the 
sound  of  a  bell.     Frederick  in  tUs  decree  asserts^ 
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that  a  Diet  of  Germany  may  be  held  out  of  tlio 
l>oundaries  of  that  land,  wherever  the  Emparor 
may  happen  to  be. 

He  at  last  reached  Cremona,  the  seat  of  the  pro- 
posed Diet.  The  Bishop  of  Porto,  Alatrino,  Guala 
the  Dominican^  and  others,  had  obtained  from  the 
Lombards  degrading  terms  of  peace,  in  which  the 
Prelates  persuaded  rrederick  to  acqiiieHci^  iilthougli 
the  Princes  of  the  Empii^c  were  furious.  Even  these 
terms  were  afterwards  set  aside  by  the  insolent 
Lombards,  Cremona  was  one  of  the  few  exceptions 
to  the  prevailing  disloyalty ;  from  tliis  time  she 
became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Ghibelline  cause, 
and  her  attachment  to  Frederick  was  the  subject 

I  of  many  joking  tales.*  Here  it  was  that  he  ap- 
peared, not  as  a  conqueror  or  a  tjrantj  but  as  the 
author  of  cinlization  and  as  the  benefactor  of 
mankind.  All  the  chroniclers^  Guelf  as  well  as 
GhibeUinc,  monks  as  well  as  la3rmen,  are  agreed  on 
this  point.  '  He  brought  more  honoiu'  to  the  Em- 
pire than  the  Empire  brought  to  liim,'  says  Jamsilla, 
The  Monk  of  Padua  aifirms,  when  treating  of  this 
year,  1226,  *  that  Frederick  was  exalted  in  riches, 
in  glory,  and  in  numerous  offspring,  above  all  tlie 
Emperors  from  Cliarlemagne  downwards ;  he  came 
in  peace,  but  the  Milanese  counted  his  promises  as 
nothing/  Riccobaldi  of  Ferrara  says  that  *in 
Frederick's  time  the  manners  of  the  Italians  were 
rude ;  man  and  wife  ate  out  of  one  plate ;  no 
knives  or  forks  were  used;  there  were  only  one 
or  two  drinking  vessels  in  a  house ;  the  family  were 
lights  at  supper  by  torches  held  by  one  of  the 
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eons,  or  by  a  servant*  for  wax  candles  there  were    chap, 

VLL 

none;  the  clothes  of  men   were  of  uiiUned   flax, 


making  but  little  show  of  gold  or  silver  ;  the  common  ^^2*^^^^^* 
fi)lk  ate  meat  but  thrice  a  week,  and  kept  it  cold 
for  supper ;  the  wine  cellars  were  small,  the 
dowries  of  women  were  small,  and  the  ladies, 
whether  married  or  single^  wore  no  costly  orna- 
ments in  their  heads ;  men  prided  themselves  on 
Uieir  armour  and  horees ;  the  great  ambition  of  the 
rich  and  noble  was  to  possess  castles,  great  numbers 
of  which  were  in  Italy/  This  account  is  confirmed 
by  the  curious  Chronicle  of  the  Imago  Mundi, 
written  late  in  this  century  or  [lerhaps  early 
in  the  next ;  its  author,  being  a  Dominican,  h 
bound  to  look  upon  Frederick  almost  as  an  incar- 
nation of  Satan,  yet  he  testifies  thus;  *Tlie  people 
of  Italy,  from  Aquileia  to  Vercelli  in  particular,  in 
Frederick's  time  lived  in  a  barbarous  and  stninge 
fashion,  hke  Alboin's  men  ;  their  food,  raiment^  and 
arms  were  alike  uncouth  ;  their  dialect,  their  amuse- 
ments, and  their  dances  were  all  coarse.  Frederick 
changed  everything  and  tauglit  the  Italians  better 
ways ;  he  was  remarkable  among  all  the  Emperors, 
being  endowed  with  courteous,  noble,  and  elegant 
manriers ;  in  his  time  the  Italians  used  to  practise  1 
incantations  and  other  brutalities,  derived  from  the  old  I 
idolaters ;  tliey  had  armour  of  leather,  and  strange  ( 
uncouth  coins ;'  %vhich,  tfie  friar  goes  ou  to  tell  us, 
were  sometimes  dug  up  in  his  own  age.  lie  is  a 
valuable  authority  for  anytlung  connected  with  Cre- 
mona, and  has  preserved  many  traditions  of  that  city,* 

•  The  good  ffkr  cannot  be  trusted,  when  he  wimdem  &r  away 
from  tlicj  Valley  of  the  Po ;  thuH  he  brings  Cbari^  of  At^ou  iato 
Apulia  dimug  Fredcnck'a  Hfetitue, 
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CHAP,  Willie  Frederick  was  there,  the  Genoese,  over- 
^^  lookiug  old  grievances^  sent  envoj^  to  liim,  whom 
1220^1227.  ]j^  treated  with  courtesy  on  this  occasion,  as  friends 
were  very  scarce,  Tliey  were  bent  on  having  redix*ss 
for  the  wrongs  they  had  undergone  from  tlieir 
neighbours.  They  were  much  offended  at  the 
conduct  of  the  rival  ambassadors  from  Savona,  who 
would  not  rise  up  to  them,  but  laughed  behind  their 
backsj  and  pretended  to  be  sick  at  their  approach ; 
these  mockers  were  much  blamed  for  tlieir  inaJence, 
as  the  Genoese  patriot  takes  good  care  to  tell  us.* 
Frederick,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  did  his  l>est  to  polish 
the  rude  men  of  the  Riviera.  He  made  the  CtJuut, 
of  Savoy  his  Legate  in  Upper  Italy;  former  En 
perors  had  already  transplanted  that  noble  stem, 
which  soon  took  root  and  flourished  in  its  new  soil 
to  the  south  of  the  Alps.  The  tree  has  been  grow-j 
ing  stronger  and  stronger  for  the  last  six  hundredi 
y^rs;  let  us  hope  that  the  whole  of  Italy^  after 
ages  of  misery  and  disimion,  may  at  length  find 
rest  under  its  shade* 

Frederick  had  returned  to  San  Donino  by  tho 
6th  of  July,  whence  he  sent  orders  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  to  put  a  stop  to  a  civil  war  in  the 
North,  which  was  damaging  the  property  of  the  hiyal 
Bishop  of  HUdesheim  and  was  Ukely  to  prqiulicG, 
the  Crusade,  He  ordered  Paul  Tmversaro, 
Podesta  of  Eavenna,  to  do  justice  to  an  oppr 
Israelite.  On  the  11th  of  July,  his  own  patience, 
and  that  of  his  advisers,  was  at  an  end.  He  held 
an  assembly  of  Bishops,  Judges,  and  others,  in  the 
great  Church  of  Stm  Donino,  %vhich  was  tlm^nged* 

•  Bank  Scriba,  A011.  Genucii* 
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Tho   Pope's    lettere,   granting   full   powers  to    the     chap, 
UL^hop  of  Hiklcsbeim,  were  read,  and  the  German 


clenouncetl  the  sentence  of  escommunicatijon  flgftinst  J32o-iiaT* 
the  rebellious  Lombard  citie.«i,  from  Padua  to  Ales- 
8iandri%  ihougli   tlii^  was  afterwards  reversed  by 
Alatrino,  the  Chaplain  of  Honorius.*     Tlie  spiritual  ^ 

power  having  done  its  work,  tlie  temporaJ  Magia-  » 

trute  followed.  Tlie  Emperor,  with  the  consent  of 
the  whole  assembly,  placed  the  Lombards  under  the 
hast  of  the  Empire,  depriving  them  of  their  lawa, 
corporations^  and  all  the  righta  they  had  gained  by 
the  peace  of  Constance.  It  is  remarkable  to  find] 
Pope  and  Emperor  united  against  the  Lombards ;' 
thiu  only  proves  that  the  zeal  of  Honorius  for  tlie 
Crusade  overpowered  liis  anxiety  to  see  the  li<mm 
of  Hohenstaufen  shorn  of  its  strength*  The  next\ 
Pope  would  take  a  very  different  view  of  affairR 

It  was  now  time  for  the  Kaiser  to  reward  his 
friendn.  The  Bishop  of  Porto  had  done  his  utmost 
to  check  the  froward  proceedings  on  the  Po,  and 
had  been  one  of  the  moet  eai-nest  preachers  of  the 
Crusade.  Frederick  therefore  ratified  an  agreement 
formerly  made  between  this  Cardinal  and  King  Henry, 
and  promised  to  provide  the  Bislxop's  brother,  Egeno 
Count  of  Urach,  with  tliirty  or  forty  kmghta  as  an 
escort  in  the  Holy  war.  Another  mainstay  of  that 
entt*rprise,  the  Bishop  of  Hildesheim,  was  allowed,  in 
token  of  the  Imperial  favour^  to  bequeath  his  goods 
undisturbed  to  Iiis  episcopal  succes^son  Tiie  Biabop 
of  Imola  had  been  untiring  in  his  attendance  on 
Frederick :    he    was    rewarded    with    a     Charter. 
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Another  waa  granted  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  Pal- 
ladium of  Germany,  Guereio,  tlie  Marquess  of 
1220-1227,  Savona,  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  female  succes- 
sion  in  his  fief.  Cremona  also  obtained  a  Charter^ 
which  its  staunch  loyalty  richly  deserved.  After 
distributing  the^e  rewards  to  his  faithftd  subjects^ 
Germans  and  Italians,  the  Emperor  tiimed  his  back 
on  }>en'ei^e  Lomliardy,  and  began  his  march  home- 
waids.  He  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  begin  a 
war  with  the  few  troops  he  had  at  hand  He 
cro&sed  the  Apennines  by  the  paBS  which  leads 
to  Pontremoli,  the  way  by  which  Haunibai  b 
thought  to  have  penetrated  into  Etrmia,  Halting 
at  Siirzana,  Frederick  took  that  town  under  his 
protection.  He  was  now  entering  Tuscany  for  the 
fixst  time,  and  doubtless  liked  its  gentle  inhabitants 
better  than  the  savage  Komagnoles.  By  the  end 
of  Jidy,  he  was  at  San  Miniato^  a  strong  castle 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  on  a  steep  hiU, 
csommanding  the  road  between  Ksa  and  Florence, 
TBis  lofty  tower,  adled  fiom  its  builders  San  Miniato 
dei  Tedeschi,  Ls  visible  for  many  miles  round  ;  here 
I  j  the  residence  of  the  Vicar  of  the  Empire  was  fixed^ ' 
'  ftn  office  held  at  this  time  by  Everard,  the  nephew 
of  the  Duke  of  Spoleto,  The  Castle  of  Prato  is 
also  Frederick's  work.*  He  wm  forced  to  quit 
San  Miniato  by  night,  feeling  himself  unable  to 
meet  the  armies  brought  against  him  by  Florence 
and  Lucca^f  He  probably  feared  the  autumn  winds 
blowing  from  the  south  across  die  poisonous  Cam- 
piigna,   and   therefore    did    not   visit  Rome;    but 
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Rtnic^k  fkcrosB  lUily  by  way  of  Narni ;  had  an  inter- 
view %%  ith  Brother  Leoiiard^  who  came  to  him  oa 
the  |)art  of  Honorius ;  and  wrote  to  the  Pope  from 
Ascoli,  on  the  29th  of  August,  jiLst  Ijcfon;  entering 
his  own  Kingdom.  '  God,  who  knows  all  secrets,  is 
aware  that  we  postponed  everything  to  His  service ; 
that  we  attended  the  Diet  in  the  spirit  of  love  and 
graciousness  towards  all  men ;  and  that  we  showed 
hatred  to  none  of  those  who  had  offended  us  and 
our  Empire.  Eespect  for  the  Saviour  (whose  cause 
we  are  undertaking),  prevented  us  from  chastising 
them,  as  the  dignity  of  our  Empire  required ;  we 
showed  ourselves  merciful,  and  we  did  and  bore 
many  things,  which  we  should  have  neither  done 
nor  borne,  had  not  the  holiest  of  all  causes  been 
at  stake.  But  instead  of  peace  we  found  uproar; 
instead  of  love  we  found  malice ;  and  all  our  efforts 
could  not  tempt  the  Lombards  from  their  unright- 
eous course ;  moreover,  owinor  to  their  wickpdnpftft, 
tlie  late  Diet  had  no  due  results,  although  man  1 

on  behalf  of  the  holiest  cause.  How  they  have 
Binned  against  God ;  how  they  have  damaged  ilie 
honour  of  the  Church,  and  that  of  the  Empire, 
your  Holiness  will  easily  estimate.  We  entrust  the 
whole  affair  to  you,  and  to  the  CardinaUu' 

Frederick  i-vrote  also  to  a  preaclier  of  the  CVusade 
in  Germany,  begging  him  to  send  off  to  Palestine 
all  who    had    taken  the  Croas,  in  spite  of  the  ill 
Biia'e^  of  the  Cremona  Diet     He  was  now  doingV 
all  in  his  power  to  please  Honorius.     He  allowed^  I 
the  live  intruded  IVelate-s  to  tiike  poweasion  of  their  ' 
See.H ;  he  despatched  a  body  of  men  to  destine,  the 
harbingera  of  Im  own  speedy  arrival.    The  Pope 
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had  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  complained  that 
his  servants  had  been  n»ljbed  by  one  Tancred  oH 
Cainpelio,  a  son  of  Belial,  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  men  of  Berthold,  the  brotlier  of  the  Duke  of 
Spoleto.  The  captives  were  sent  at  midnight  by 
secret  roads  to  tliLs  German,  who,  '  with  damnable 
presmnption,'  opened  and  read  the  Papal  letters  in 
public^  wliile  his  crew  of  ruffians  stood  by.  *  Th 
coidd  scarcely  have  happened,*  so  IIonDrius  wrote' 
to  Frederick,  *  without  your  connivance;  for  the 
maa  is  yuxir  special  messenger,  and  he  declares  that 
Tancred  has  a  general  licence  from  you  to  act  thus«^ 
Fi^ederick  certainly  gave  Tancred  two  castle-s  shortlj 
afterwaidB,  but  the  matter  seems  to  have  been^ 
satisfactorily  arranged,  as  the  Pope  was  soon  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Emperor,  and  promieed  that 
tJie  Kingdom  of  Aries  should  not  be  injured  by  tlie 
French  Cntsader^.  These  were  marching  under  their 
King  against  the  unhappy  Albigenses^  and  they  had 
already  explained  to  the  Emperor  how  they  came 
to  lay  siege  to  his  city  of  Avignon*  It  was  dis- 
mantled by  the  French  at  the  end  of  a  long 
blockade,  after  it  had  been  treacherously  inveigled 
into  a  surrender  by  tlie  Legate.  Frederick  com- 
plained to  Pome,  but  was  told  that  he  could  only 
recover  tlie  Kingdom  of  Aries,  after  the  poison  of 
heresy  had  been  tlmroughly  purged  out.  We  have 
admired  that  letter  of  Honorius,  in  wldch  he  stands 
forward  as  the  champion  of  the  oppressed  exiles 
from  Apulia,  and  compares  Home  to  an  Israehtish 
city  of  refuge-  It  is  a  noble  idea,  that  of  the 
Pope  being  the  Great  fiedi-esser  of  all  the  wrongs 
done  in  Christendom  ;  but  unhappily  there  i;^  a  dark 
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side  to  the  picture.    From  Borne  came  the  orders    chaf. 
which  set  in  motion  the  warlike  barons  of  the  North  —       — 
again?? t  tint  htlpleas  South ;  which  made  Languetloc  *^^^-*^^^' 
a  scene  of  rape  aiid  robbeiy,  torture  and  murder. 
To  quote   the  words  of  the   EtigUsh  monk,  who 
describe:*  the  taking  of  Avignon,  *  It  seems  evident 
tliat  an  unjust  war  had  been  set  on  foot,  of  which 
covetousness  was  the  cause  rather  than  the  wish  to 
TiH^i  out  hei'esy/ 

Fre<lerick,  as  is  stated  above,  was  domg  his  utmost 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Rome,  He  wm  at 
Foggia  during  the  latter  part  of  this  eventfid  year. 
He  confinnt*d  the  County  of  Provence  and  Forcal- 
quier  to  I{;iymond  Bcrengt*r,  luid  forbade  the  cities 
to  act  in  dcsj)ite  of  their  ruler's  wishes ;  the  rights 
of  the  Empire  were  to  be  st-rupuluusly  res^petiteti 
Tliomas  of  Savoy  undertook  to  reconcile  Marseilles 
with  the  Enjjx?ror»  and  Ilonorius  intercedetl  with 
tVederick  on  behalf  of  two  Crusaders  of  that  city, 
who  were  kept  in  jnison.  The  great  cntcrjirise  ill 
hand  occupied  the  lieari^  of  all,  and  no  means  were 
left  untried  to  procuie  recruiU,  The  aid  voucJi«ifed 
by  Honorius,  as  sliown  by  hi^^  letters  to  tJie  Churches 
uf  llomagna,  was  tliis.  Everj^  day,  except  on  Sun- 
days, the  Psalm  *Deu!i  venenmt  gen  tea*  was  to  be  »mng 
by  tlie  clergy,  with  loutl  voice,  before  the  elevation 
of  the  Host.  Ever)*  month,  there  wa^  to  be  a  pro- 
cession of  men  and  wonu»n,  headtHl  by  the  biuuier  of 
Uie  Cross,  with  fasting  and  a  special  Inchilgence,  A 
bos  was  to  l>e  placed  in  the  Churches,  to  receive  the 
alms  of  the  fnilhful  for  tbe  great  objt^^t  The  liveji 
and  pn^pcriy  of  Crusiadei's  were  Uiken  under  the 
protection  of  the  local  Biahop   im^   their  return 
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home.  The  Podesta  was  enjoined  to  constrain  Jewish 
usurers  to  remit  their  ^iuful  trade  in  favour  of 
1220-1227.  Cioisaders;  while  the  pious  warriors  on  the  other 
hand  might  enforce  the  payment  of  any  debts  due 
to  themselves.  Those  of  the  clergy,  wlio  joined  in 
the  enterprise^  were  guaranteed  their  revenues  during 
their  absence.  None  who  made  the  vow  could  lay  it 
aside  at  their  own  pleasure,  ♦ 

In  November  the  Emperor  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
Pope  consisting  of  the  Archbishops  of  Reggio  and 
Tyre^  the  latter  of  whom  was  also  the  Chancellor  of 
Jerusalem  and  a  great  favourite  at  Court ;  Hermann 
van  Salza  accompanied  the  Prelates;  they  besought 
Honorius  to  act  as  umpire  between  tlieir  master  and 
the  Lombards^  wlio  were  ready  to  submit  to  tlie  Papal 
arbitration,  in  order  that  the  Cnisade  might  not  be 
hindered.  Frederick  speaks  hghtly  of  his  own  humiha- 
tion,  so  long  as  the  honour  of  God  is  maintained.  In 
the  mean  time  he  crossed  over  into  Sicily^  having  the 
Empress  Yolande  with  him,  who  had  probably  bene- 
fitted by  her  sojourn  among  the  learned  mecUcal  men 
of  Salerno*  Yery  soon,  curly  in  the  year  1 227,  a  letter 
came  ft\)m  the  Pope,  ad\ising  Frederick  to  make 
overtures  to  his  father-iu-law,  John  de  Bricnne^ 
*  Why  estrange  a  man  of  such  prudence,  such  acti- 
vity,  such  zejil,  such  counsel  ?  Who  is  more  terrible 
to  the  infidels  than  he,  or  more  sendeeablc  to  the  Holy 
Land?  Even  had  you  taken  a  plain  knight  for  your 
fiither-in-law,  you  ought  to  have  made  him  a  King, 
Thmugh  you  the  zeal  of  many  is  waxing  cold  f  Wo 
beseech  you  in  Christ,  as  a  special  favour,  to  recon- 


•  Fantua^ij  Raveuna,  Oet  21,  122G. 


aider  the  matter ;  we  are  sending  to  you  the  Abbot    chap. 
ofViterbo;  -VL^ 

Houorins  thus  did  his  utmost  to  reconcile  the  i**^*^^'* 
wayward  soldiers  of  Uie  Croa8 ;  and  he  detennined 
that,  whatever  Freflorick  ntight  do,  so  brave  a 
veteran  as  King  John  should  be  maintained  in  a 
manner  befitting  hin  rank  and  services,  Tlie  Pope 
accordingly  gave  that  hero  the  chMge  of  tlie  whole 
country  between  Home  and  Eadicofani,  on  the 
Tuscan  boundary.  Pemgia,  On^ieto,  and  Todx  were 
under  the  government  of  various  CardinaLs.  Very 
early  in  this  year,  on  the  5th  of  Janimr5%  1227, 
Honorius  made  his  award  between  the  Empire  and 
the  Lombards,  almost  his  last  act  on  earth.  There 
was  to  be  a  hearty  reconcUiatioii,  and  prisoners  on 
both  sides  were  tc>  be  set  free.  iUL,  especially  the 
University  of  Bologna,  were  to  be  released  from  the 
ban  of  the  Empire,  and  from  the  sentaice  pro- 
nounced m  the  previous  summer.  The  Lombimk  on 
their  side  were  to  maintain  at  tlieir  own  cost- 400 
knights  in  Palestine  for  two  years^  and  were  to  Imnt 
out  the  heretics  frc»m  among  themselves,  Th^  WBre 
also  to  take  an  oath  to  obey  the  canons  of  the 
Latcran  Council.  Tlieir  letttinH  buwiug  tothis  deci- 
sion, were  to  be  sent  to  the  Pope  l)y  the  first  Sunday 
in  Lent.  Thus,  Borne,  acting  as  umpire,  made  an 
award  which  suitetl  Iut  own  inten^*itH  in  i*very  way. 
The  Emperor  and  lu;^  ^:m  were  taken  under  her  special 
protection  ;  he  at  once  acquiesc4xl  in  her  deciiion. 
The  Lombards  ho\^ever  were  rebuked  for  t!ie  delay 
they  had  made  in  eiiiding  succoum,  Hennann  voo 
Salza  went  into  Gc  nnajiy  once  more  on  the  bustnes 
of  die  Crusade,  a\  hich  muait  udce  plMCe   thin  yeftTi 
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CHAP,     according  to  the  treaty  of  San  Germano.     Honorius 
despatched  urgent  letters   to  Andrew  the  King  of 


1220-1227.  Hungary,  who  had  abready  made  one  campaign  in 
Palestine,  and  to  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,*  But 
this  Pope  was  not  to  see  the  end  of  all  his  toils  on 
behalf  of  the  Holy  Land ;  he  died  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1227,  and  was  buried  in  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore. 
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*  Ecce  par»f  Cflea^r  domlto,  quod  d^Jkit^  orb! 
Addere.     Ntiuc,  Oricns  uitime,  noAter  eria ! '  —  Orm. 

riltDE  Cardinals  had  at  first  wished  to  elect  Connid,     chap. 
X  the  German  Bishop  of  Porto  and  the  boast  of  the      ^^^' 


Cistercian  Order;  but  he  declined  the  Piapacy,  just  i^^T-iasa, 
as  he  had  long  before  refused  various  wealthy  Sees,* 
They  next  fixed  upon  Cardinal  Ugolino ;  afUir  with- 
standing for  some  time  the  holy  violence  of  the 
Conclave,  he  took  the  name  of  Gregory  the  Ninth, 
on  his  election  to  St.  Peter's  Chair.  Ho  came  of 
the  noble  house  of  Conti,  which  had  already  given 
his  uncle,  Innocent  the  Thinl,  to  the  Church,  and 
which  was  to  count  yet  another  Pope^  after  Gregory's 
death,  among  ita  ornaments.  The  new  Pontiff  b 
described  as  'the  possessor  of  a  noble  form  and 
countenance,  of  great  talents,  endowed  with  a  gcKKl 
memory  and  a  penetrating  muid,  akiliucl  in  law,  a 
stream  of  Tullian  chxiueiice,  a  diligent  reader  in  the 
Sacred  Page,  a  planter  of  religiou^  and  a  pattern  of  ^* 

every  kind  of  holbiess.*  He  had  already  acted  as 
the  Protector  of  the  new  Order  of  St,  Francis, 
and  had  composed  hymns  in  honour  of  the  Saint ; 
he  was  a  great  founder  of  monasteriea  and  ho«pi- 
tiils ;  he  laid  the  foundation  »tune  of  the  Church  at 
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Assisi*  and  built  the  walls  of  Ostia,  his  old  Bishop- 
ric. His  election  took  place  at  the  Sette  Sole ; 
122T-1330*  he  was  then  installed  in  the  Lfiteran  Palace,  and 
was  duly  enthroned  in  St.  Peter's  and  m  Santa  Maria 
Maggiora  Shortly  after  Easter,  he  heard  mass  and 
was  crowned  with  the  double  diadem  of  the  Papacy. 
He  then  rode  on  horseback  round  the  walk  of 
Eome.  The  squares  were  hung  with  mlks  and 
tapestry,  trumpets  were  blown,  hjnnns  were  sung, 
odours  were  burnt ;  the  Judges  in  their  silken  coi>es, 
the  Greeks,  the  Jews,  the  children  in  the  streets, 
bawling  out  the  ribald  jests  customary  in  Eomau 
triumphs  from  time  immemorial,  all  alike  shouted 
tlieir  greetings  to  the  new  Yicar  of  Christ,  and 
strewed  palm  brandies  and  flowers  before  him*  The 
Senator  and  Prefect  on  foot  led  the  Pope's  horse 
in  its  gorgeous  trappings,  until  the  long  proc^on 
of  Cardinals,  Bishops,  and  Clergy  reached  the  Lateraa, 
amid  the  Applause  of  the  vast  multitude,* 

Gregory  was  no  mere  monk,  taken  at  hap-hazard 
from  tlie  cloister  and  suddenly  plunged  into  the 
busineas  of  the  great  world.  He  had  been  employetl 
by  Innocent  and  Honorius  in  missions  to  Germany, 
Franccj  Apulia,  and  L4>mbardy,  He  was  a  master 
of  the  Canon  Law,  to  wliich  he  made  some  impor- 
tant additions.  Stern  and  unbending  as  he  seemeil, 
he  thought  it  no  sin,  when  among  friends,  to  relax 
liis  usual  gravity,  A  smile  would  cross  his  face, 
even   at   an   unseasonable   momcnt^f     Called   to  a 

•  Yita  Gregorii  IX, 

t  Fnit4*r  Aiigiifltium*.  ,  *  ,  retulit  public^  in  conventn 
London  jffi  bc  fuisse  apud  Awaii^iuni  in  f<^to  S.  Fran  else- i,  et  fult 
ibi  Pafm  GrcgDniift,  ct  cuin  procederet  ad  piiDtlk-Huduni  caiiUbiint 
fratrea,  Hunc  Samtus  pt-a^eiegerat ;  €?t  eubriiiit  Papa. — Thomas 
Ecckstori. 
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high  post  of  honour  in  troublous  times,  he  wisely 
yit^ldiid  to  the  spirit  of  tlie  age,  by  showing  his 
eympatliy  with  chivalry*  On  quitting  the  pu!pit>  i^^^^i^so* 
he  would  place  a  garknd  of  flowers  on  the  head 
of  each  of  the  cavalietis  who  craved  die  honour  of 
knighthood  on  St-  Francifl'a  day,*  He  was  alno  a 
patron  of  learning,  and  beftiended  the  famous 
Michael  ScotU  Gregory  foresaw  the  storms  threaten- 
ing the  Churchy  and  reeved  to  recruit  tlie  Sacred 
College  with  able  men.     Half  a  year  aftt^r  his  hi-  ♦ 

stallatitjn  in  St.  Peter's  Chau*,  he  created  three 
Cardinals,  who  were  destined  in  isueceaaion  to  fill  \m 
place.  These  were  Geoffrey  Castiglione  of  Milan ; 
Siuibald  Fieseo  of  Genoa;  and  Kiualdo  Conti  of 
Anagni^  the  Pope's  nephew  and  Chamberlain.  To 
tliese  he  added  the  dauntlesss  Otho  of  Montfcrrat, 
whose  name  is  closely  connect^l  with  English  his- 
tory ;  and  two  other  Churchmen  of  less  note.f 

The  spirit  of   the  Lateran  underwent  a  great 
change.    No  two  men  were  more  unlike  in  characten 
than  Honorius  and  Gregory.     The  former  was  mildJ 
ea«y,  and  inclined  to  gentle  measures  ;  we  have  saenV 
how  many  respites  he  granted  to  Frederick^  after  | 
the  Emperor  had  tiiken  the  Cross.    The  Pontifleate 
nf  lionorius,  placed  between  tiime  of  the  two  great ' 
Conti  Popes,  m^  m  it  were,  a  hdl  between  two  awful 
?ftonns.  Gregory  wa%  gf  t>rn,  uncompromising,  and  even 
too  prone  to  hai'slmess ;  no  more  resjiites  could  be 
extKHttod  from  him ;  he  had  stood  undaunted  in  the 
Gennaii  camp,  while  thof^e  around  him  were  quailii^ 
iK^furc^  tlie  rudiau  Mark  wtikL  Yet,  tmlike  as  they  were, 
the  two  Cardinals  seem  to  liave  been  linked  together 
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by  a  heartfelt  attachment.  Ilnnorius,  after  becoi 
Pope,  needed  a  strong  anii  upon  wliicli  to  lean  ;  u 
the  very  first  year  of  his  Pontificate,  he  wrote  thu^^ 
of  his  friend :  '  Ugolino  is  a  man  after  my  own 
heart,  mighty  in  words  and  deeds ;  on  him  I  can 
rely,  and  truat  him  in  all  cases.'  *  Both  probably 
viewed  with  equal  dismay  the  oveiivhelming  might 
of  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen  ;  but  Honorius  seemed 
to  slirink  from  the  battle  which  he  must  have  fore- 
seen ;  he  strove  to  end  Ins  life  in  peace,  and  to  put 
off  the  evil  day,  Gregory,  on  the  other  hmid, 
looked  the  danger  full  in  the  face ;  his  Pontificate, 
aa  he  well  knevVj  would  decide  whether  the  Pope 
was  to  ride  tlie  world  henceforward,  or  whether  he 
must  become  a  mere  chaplain  to  the  Emperor*  This 
was  a  problem  which  Gregory  twice  attempted  to 
solve  in  his  own  way.  Frederick  perhaps  expected 
to  find  his  old  friend  UgoUno  as  favourably  disposed 
t4iwards  lum  as  Honorius  liad  been  ;  if  he  chtl,  he 
was  soon  grievously  disappomted.  Even  against 
Honorius  he  had  lately  had  many  causes  of  com- 
plaint ;  he  was  now  to  fmd  that  Gregory  was  made 
of  still  sterner  stufi"  than  his  predecessor.  The  first 
letter  received  from  tlie  new  Pope  is  dated  the  23rd 
of  March.  It  reminds  the  Emperor  of  tlie  good 
offices  he  has  received  from  Cardinal  Ugolino,  and 
proceeds;  'We  ai-e  willing  to  grant  you  every 
uidulgence  that  we  can,  but  take  heed  that  you 
do  nut  place  yourself  in  a  situation  whence  we  may 
not  be  able  to  extricate  you^  even  with  the  best  will/ 
On  the  veiy  next  day,  Gregory  wrote  to  the  Lorn- 
bai'd  states,  ordering  them  to  make  ready  for  the 
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Omde.  *  Ye  know  how  we  loved  you  of  yore, 
when  we  acted  m  Legate  in  Lombardy ;  but  we 
iboU  love  you  much  more,  if  ye  obey  now/  He 
was  not  to  be  tricked  by  these  men,  who  according 
to  theii*  couiitryimm  Salimbene  were  'slippery  tm 
eels^ ;'  be  had  remarked  that  some  of  the  states, 
and  also  tlie  Marquess  of  Montferratj  had  not  mi 
their  geak  to  the  ti'eaty  ;  he  insisted  on  the  due  per- 
fonnance  of  the  compact,  ordering  the  Archbishop 
of  Milan  to  excommunicate  the  refractory.  He 
also  uttered  bitter  complainta  against  the  tolerant 
treatment  of  heretics  in  Lombardy,  and  against  tlie 
firm  i^ubjection  in  which  the  clergy  were  kept  by 
the  laws  of  the  states.  The  Bishop  of  GlLibeUitie 
Cremona  was  excommunicated  for  not  obeying  his 
superior,  the  Archbishop  of  Guelf  Milan.* 

From  the  Lombards,  Gregory  turned  his  attention 
to  Frederick,  The  life  of  the  Emperor  was  not 
wthout  blemish ;  it  could  ill  bear  the  scrutiny 
of  the  stem  censor  at  Eome.  The  Pope  sent  to 
his  young  fiiend  a  letter  by  Guala,  a  r<?nowned  Do- 
minican ;  the  first  part  is  written  in  a  style  worthy  of 
a  Christian  philosopher ;  the  last  [mrt  degenerates 
into  the  stratJgest  mysticism,  *God  has  bestowed 
on  you  tlie  gift  of  knowledge  and  of  perfect  imagi- 
nation, and  all  Christendom  follows  you.  Take  heed 
that  you  do  not  place  your  intellect,  which  you  have 
in  common  with  angek,  below  your  senses,  which 
you  have  in  common  with  brutes  and  plants.  Your 
uitellect  h  weakened,  if  you  are  the  slave  of  your 
senses.     K  those  two  lights,  knowledge  and  iove,  bo 

•  nrgeftta  of  Qregory  for  12^7,  LHT,  LDt.  MitlcneKUI  US8. 
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quenched,  if  those  conquering  eagles  be  brouglit 
low  and  turned  to  Garthly  lusts,  yoix  will  not  be  able 
to  point  the  way  of  salvation  to  youi*  followers.  Far 
be  this  from  you,  dearest  son  !  Follow  after  justice 
and  mercy,  even  as  Israel  followed  the  fiery  pillar 
and  the  cloudy  pillar.  Eemember  the  five  Itisignia  at 
your  coronation ;  the  cross  and  lance  are  carried  before 
you  in  the  procession^  and  you  wear  on  your  head  the 
golden  crown  studded  with  precious  stones,  having 
the  sceptre  in  your  right  hand  aud  the  golden  apple 
in  your  left.  Christ,  like  you,  wore  three  crowns ; 
He  had  the  crown  of  grace  from  His  mother ;  the 
crown  of  justice  from  His  step-mo tlier  ;*  and  the 
crown  of  glory  from  His  Father.  You  are  crowned 
by  Germanyj  by  Lombardy^  which  may  be  called 
youi'  stepmother,  and  by  your  father,  the  Pope. 
The  sceptre  stands  for  justice  ;  the  apple  for  mercy  ; 
^  be  not  unmindful  of  these  qualities.' 

Frederick  was  at  Catania  in  tlie  spring ;  and  his 
lieutenant,  the  Count  of  Acerra,  came  into  SicOy 
before  starting  for  Palestine,  All  men  were  preparing 
for  the  Crusade ;  a  paper  remains,  wliich  infomis  us 
that  eleven  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  residing  near 
Otranto,  made  up  between  them  a  contingent  of  tea 
knights  and  forty  foot  soldiers^f  In  June,  the  Em- 
peror was  at  MelQ  in  Apulia,  and  wliile  there  he 
received  a  message  from  Pope  Gregory,  requesting 
that  provisions  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom 
might  be  sent  to  Anagni,  the  Papal  residence.  A 
few  weeks  still  remained  for  the  tmn.sactinn  of  the 
business  of  the  Empire.     The  Bishops  of  llatisbon 


•  Jerusalem  is  probably  raeauf*  f  Chranic.  Neritinum. 
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and  Bamberg  came  in  July,  and  the  former  procured    chap. 
the  revocation  of  the  mischievous  acts  of  his  prede- 


cessor. A  month  later,  four  monks,  fix)m  as  many  Aus-  1227-1280. 
trian  Abbeys,  obtained  a  confirmation  of  their  privi- 
leges. Frederick  renewed  the  treaty  with  France,  now 
governed  by  Blanche,  the  Queen-mother.  August  had 
at  length  arrived,  in  which  the  long-expected  Crusade 
must  be  undertaken,  according  to  the  agreement 
of  San  Germane.  To  a  great  extent  it  was  a  failure. 
Few  came  from  England,  fewer  still  fix)m  France ; 
the  main  strength  of  the  enterprise  lay  in  the  Ger- 
mans, who  came  over  the  Alps  imder  the  Landgrave 
of  Thuringia  and  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg.  Frede- 
rick had  paid  the  former  recruit  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  induce  him  to  march ;  the  Duke  of 
Austria  had  hung  back  at  the  last  moment.  The 
German  host  arrived  in  Apulia;  and  their  Kaiser, 
leaving  his  Empress  Yolande  at  Otranto,  joined  them 
at  Brindisi.  lie  rode  thither  in  the  heat,  against  the 
wishes  of  his  physicians,  who  feared  the  worst  from 
his  imprudence,  since  his  health  was  giving  way. 
As  it  was,  the  constitutions  of  the  Northern  men 
could  not  bear  the  heat  of  an  ItaUan  summer ;  they 
were  more  than  a  week  engaged  in  freighting  their 
ships  with  provisions  and  water ;  the  power  of  the 
sun  was  so  great,  tliat  it  melted  solid  metal ;  Brin- 
disi  was  an  ill-chosen  trysting-place,  being  most 
unhealthy  ;  the  badness  of  the  air,  and  the  rain  that 
fell,  killed  off  many  of  the  Crusaders.*  The  Bishops 
of  Angers  and  Augsburg  died ;  and  the  Landgrave 
himself  fell  a  \'ictim  at  Otranto.  Gregory,  twelve 
years  afterwards,   charged   Frederick  with   having 
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-..__ Kaiser  have  had   in  making   away  with  a  gallant 

1227-1230.  comrade?  He  endeavoured  to  lighten  the  soitow 
of  the  bereaved  ianiily,  by  giving  Hermann,  the 
son  of  the  deceased  Landgrave,  ceitain  rights  over 
Meissen,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  Margrave 
Henry.  The  surviving  warriora  set  sail  from 
Otranto,  Frederick  among  them.  But  after  remtun- 
ing  at  sea  for  three  days,  he  said  tlaat  he  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  illness,  so  that  he  could  not  at  the 
risk  of  his  Ufe  any  longer  bear  the  roughness  of  the 
waves  and  the  mihealthy  season,  Tlie  nobles  of 
the  East,  who  surrounded  hini,  advised  him  to 
delay  his  voyage,  after  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  state  of  his  health.  He  put  about  and  returned 
to  Otranto,  offering  two  gaU<^  to  Gerold  the  Pa- 
triarcli,  who  went  off  by  himself,  seeing  that  tlie 
matter  could  not  be  otherwise,*  The  otlier  pil- 
gmns,  40,000  fighting  men  in  all,  reached  Acre; 
but  returned  home  for  the  most  part,  on  finding  that 
the  Emperor  was  not  coming  ;  *  putting  their  trust  in 
man  rather  than  in  God,'  as  the  Patriarch  remarked- 
Only  800  knights  remained,  the  command  of  whom 
Frederick  had  given  to  the  Duke  of  limburg ;  the 
Crusade  seemed  a  total  fdlurcf  A  report  w^aa 
spread  and  widely  beheved,  that  the  Emperor  had 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan,  to  break  off  the 
enterprise.;!:  Frederick  sent  two  Judges  to  Eome 
to  explain  all,  and  went  to  recruit  himself  at  the 
,  baths  of  Pozzuoli,  near  Naples,  where  he  could  hunt 
in  the  forests  around  Licola,  his  royal  chase.     He 
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despatched  a  fiirther  embassy  to  Gregory,  consisting  chap. 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Reggio  and  Ban,  Eaynald  of 
Spoleto,  and  Henry  Count  of  Malta;  they  were 
charged  with  the  task  of  his  exculpation.  The  Pope"" 
would  not  believe  a  word  they  said ;  but  calling 
together  as  many  Bishops  as  he  could,  he  pubhcly 
excommunicated  the  recreant  Crusader  on  the  29th 
of  September,  1227.*  Hermann  von  Salza,  probably 
the  only  man  in  all  Christendom  who  could  have 
kept  peace  between  Pope  and  Emperor,  had  unluckily 
sailed  for  the  East 

Gregory  ordered  the  sentence  to  be  published 
throughout  all  Christian  Kingdoms;  his  letter  to 
Stephen  Langton,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
as  follows :  *  The  bark  of  Peter  is  in  such  constant 
danger,  that  its  pilots  and  oarsmen  can  scarcely 
breathe;  for  if  it  is  making  full  sail  for  port  witli  a  fair 
wind,  the  breeze  suddenly  veers  round  to  an  opposite 
quarter,  and  carries  the  ship  into  the  deep  ocean. 
Yet  it  is  not  overwhelmed  ;  for  the  Lord,  awakened 
by  the  cries  of  his  discii)les,  commands  the  sea  and 
the  waves,  and  there  is  a  calm.  Four  gusts  are  as- 
sailing our  sliip  ;  tlic  Moslem  in  Palestine ;  the  fury 
of  Tynmts ;  the  madness  of  Heretics ;  and  the  per- 
vcrseness  of  false  brethren.  Without  are  fightings, 
and  within  are  fears ;  the  sword  slays  abroad  and 
at  home  ;  while  tlie  Cliurch  thinks  she  is  cherishing 
sons,  slie  is  fostering  snakes  and  cockatrices.  The 
A|K)stolic  See,  to  escape  tliese  dangers,  brought  up  a 
certain  pupil,  the  Emperor  Frederick,  whom  she 
took  from  his  mother's  womb,  rescued  from  his 
murderei-s,  and  raised  first  to  the  Kingdom,  then  to 
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the  Empire,     In  Germany  he  gave  us  a  happy  omen, 
now  seems  a  tlanj-'erous  one ;    for  of  hia 


though  it 


i227-i23o«  own  accord,  unknown  to  the  Aj>ostolic  See,  he  took 
j'  the  Cross*  He  then  obtained  a  decree  of  excom- 
munication against  himself  and  the  others  who  had 
imitated  him,  if  he  should  not  set  out  by  a  certain 
time.  The  Church  called  him  to  the  Crown  out  of 
due  onlerj  that  he  might  the  more  speedily  sail  to 
Palestme ;  but  he  has  used  the  baunur  uf  the  Cross 
until  now  for  his  own  purposes.  After  liis  coronation 
by  Pope  Honorius,  he  received  Uie  Cross  ft'om  tho 
hands  of  ourselves,  who  were  at  that  time  in  a  lower 
place ;  he  tlien  induced  many  others  to  imitate  him. 
He  afterwards  conferred  witli  the  Pope  at  Veroli,  and 
there  swore  to  set  out  whenever  the  Church  should 
fix  the  time.  Again,  at  Ferentiuo,  he  swore  to  sail 
within  two  years,  and  Ui  many  the  heiress  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  adding  that  he  shoidd  thereby  be  bound  to 
tlie  service  of  Pidestine,  not  like  the  other  pilgrims^ 
but  like  tlie  Templars  and  Hosjiitallei's,  for  ever.  At 
the  end  of  the  two  years  he  made  fresh  delays,  ami 
wanted  another  respite  for  three  yeai^.  The  Church, 
after  much  debating,  sent  Cardinals  PelagiuB  and 
Guslo  to  San  Germano ;  and  there  the  Empemr  of 
his  own  accord  swore  that  he  woidd  sail  within  two 
years,  that  is,  in  August  last  past ;  and  many  other 
conthtions  were  named.  The  Cardinals  then  prcn 
claimed  the  sentence  which  he  would  incur  if  he 
failed  in  aught.  But  you  are  now  to  learn  how  he 
has  fultilled  his  promises ;  for  many  tliousand  CVu- 
sadei^  came  to  Bruidisi  at  the  appointed  time ;  he 
had  withdrawn  his  favour  from  the  cities  of  Uie 
coast ;  we  had  in  vain  urged  Iiim  to  make  the  pro| 
preparations ;  he  neglected  to  send  provisions ; 
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kept  the  Christian  army  in  a  foul  climate  so  long    chap. 

that  nobles  and  commons  alike  perished  from  disease,  1- 

thirst,  and  heat  Many  died  in  the  woods,  plains,  1227-1280. 
momitains,  and  caves.  The  survivors  could  scarcely 
get  leave  to  sail,  but  at  last  they  did,  though  there 
were  not  sliips  enough  to  convey  all  the  provisions 
and  horses,  as  had  been  promised.  Yet  the  Emperor, 
shirking  his  engagements  and  casting  aside  all  fear 
of  God,  came  back,  making  a  frivolous  pretence  of 
bodily  sickness.  Is  there  any  sorrow  like  imto  our 
sorrow  ?  He  has  paid  no  attention  to  the  ill-usage 
of  priests  and  to  the  complaints  of  the  poor,  both 
commons  and  nobles,  whose  prayers,  we  think,  have 
entered  the  ears  of  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth.  Eome 
mourns  for  him,  conquered  without  a  battle,  borne 
do^vn  without  an  enemy.  She  mourns  the  death  of 
part  of  the  liost,  and  the  wasted  efforts  of  the  rem- 
nant, who  are  driven  they  know  not  whither,  doing 
but  Uttle  good  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  we  cannot  help 
them  owing  to  the  stormy  season.  She  mourns  for 
Palestine,  whi(*h  we  were  hoping  would  now  be  res- 
cued from  the  Moslem,  and  which  we  should  have 
gained  in  exchange  for  Damietta,  had  not  the  Em- 
peror s  letters  forbidden  it;  our  army  woidd  not 
have  been  captured,  if  he  had  sent  ships  to  the  rescue, 
as  he  had  promised ;  for  Damietta,  after  it  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  envoy  and  been  de- 
comtcd  with  the  Imperial  eagles,  was  on  that  day 
cruelly  pillaged  and  then  given  back  to  the  infidels. 
We  mourn  tlie  more,  when  we  think  of  the  toil,  the 
co.*!it,  the  blood,  and  the  time  si)ent  on  Damietta.^ 
Rachel  is  weeping  for  her  children  and  for  these 
mishaps  !  Who  can  refrain  fix)m  teiirs  ?  Ought  not 
every  Christian  to  hurry  to  the  Holy  Land,  seeing 
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that  God  and  Christ  are  disgraced  ?  Yet  His  mercy 
is  not  clean  gone  for  ever  ;  He  will  show  us  a  better 
1227-123IJ.  way,  and  He  mil  send  men  after  His  own  heart*  who 
with  pure  hearts  and  clean  hands  will  lead  on  His 
host.  We  therefore,  by  these  Apostolic  letters,  be* 
Beech  you  to  set  all  these  matters  before  the  clergy 
and  people  under  your  care,  and  to  induce  them  to 
avenge  this  insidt  offered  to  Jesus  Christ.  However, 
that  we  be  not  like  unto  dumb  dogs  imable  to  bar] 
we  publicly  excommunicate  the  Emperor  Frederick  • 
as  he  hiis  mUully  failed  to  keep  his  promise,  and  has 
therefore  fallen  under  our  ban ;  and  we  oixler  you  to 
proclaim  it  in  all  your  churches*  We  trust  in  the 
Lord  that  the  Emperor  may  still  have  recourse  to  the 
ti-ue  Physician  and  return  to  the  Church  his  mother, 
For  we  do  not  desire  his  damnation,  as  we  formerly 
loved  him  truly,  when  we  were  in  a  lower  place/ — 
Given  at  the  Liiteran. 

We  may  remark  on  this  letter,  that  tlie  sentence 
seems  to  have  been  most  hastily  pronounced  It  was 
doubtless  an  annoyance  to  the  Pope,  when  he  saw  the 
Ciiisade  miscarrying  ;  but  he  should  have  stitisfied 
himself  that  Frederick's  illness  was  only  a  pretence, 
before  punishing  him  so  grievously,  Tlie  Papal 
messengers  themselves  seem  to  have  confu^med  the 
Emperor's  statement*  If  Frederick  had  lied,  de- 
tection was  easy.  It  was  hardly  generous  to  hold 
iiim  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law ;  if  the  Pope 
had  wished  to  ruin  the  Crusade,  he  could  not 
have  effected  his  object  better  than  by  excommuni- 

•  Ad  Pai>ain  ad  luam  excusatioDem  buos  dirigit  nuncios  Im- 
pei^tc^r,     «     .     ,     quibus  non  plus  credena,  quam  nnntiis  mii 
de  iiiYalitudme  Imperatoria,  ezcommumcat^  di:c. — Mk.  8am  Q9 
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GAtbg  the  only  man  who  could  poesibly  britig  it  to  a 
h^py  enil*  It  anmsces  us  tjo  hear  Gregory  charging  the 
Enperor  with  having  refused  to  yield  up  Damietta 
in  exchange  for  Palestine;  Frederick  indignantly 
di!!iied  tlii^,  and  Carchnal  Pelagius,  at  the  Poise's 
elbow,  could  have  enlightened  the  Holy  See^  had  he 
dioaian,  m  to  the  real  cause  of  the  great  dis4i8ter, 
Frederick's  envoy  had  been  one  of  tlie  few  wlio  had 
wished  to  hold  out  Damietta  to  the  last  The 
exoommumcalion^  with  which  the  end  of  the 
letter  is  taken  up,  seems  more  hke  the  freak  of  a 
spiteful  ^hool  boy,  than  the  grave  sentence  of  a 
grey-beard  who  held  in  his  keeping  the  interests  of 
all  Christendom, 

Gregory  did  his  best  to  set  the  Crusade  on  foot 
once  more.  He  sent  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Austria, 
praismg  him  for  his  zeal,  though  Leo[K*ld  had  himg 
lifiik  in  the  summer;  the  other  Princes  of  Germany 
were  uli^o  to  be  aroused  by  messengers  sent  for  tliat 
purpose.  Frederick  on  his  side  was  not  idle;  he 
quitteil  Pozzuoli  for  Sessa,  and  from  t]iat  town  went 
to  Gaeta,  where  he  found  the  castle  he  had  been 
l)uikUng  ready  to  receive  its  garrison.  Ho  then  held 
a  Parliament  at  Cajma,  whither  he  laummoned  all  the 
Counts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  he  regidated  the  new  levies 
and  the  taxation,  ordering  tlie  money  to  be  paid  in  by 
jiext  May,  when  he  meant  to  cross  over  to  Palestine  ; 
he  proclaimed  a  Diet  of  the  Empire,  whicli  waa  to 
he  lieltl  tit  Itavernia  in  Marcli  next  ytmr.  He  ordered 
the  clergy  to  go  on  celehniting  the  offices,  although 
their  Sovereign  was  an  excommunicated  man;  if 
they  disobey chI,  their  projierty  sxm  to  be  confiscatod 
U>  the  Crown ;  none  of  them  were  allowed  to  leave 
the  realm-     At  ike  same  time,  he  was  carefid  to 
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protect  them.  He  despatched  to  Eome  one  of  hiSj 
ablest  lai^yers,  Eoffrid  of  Beiievento,  who  vend  hi^l 
1227^1230,  master's  exculpation  before  the  Senate  and  people 
assembled  in  the  Capitol.  The  Emperor  sent  to  tlie 
Pope  another  embassy,  which  was  more  likely  to 
succeed  tliaji  the  last  \  it  consisted  of  two  Cardinals, 
one  of  whom  was  Otho  of  MontferraL* 

Gregory  wrote  two  more  important  letters  before 
the  end  of  the  year  1227 ;  the  first  was  to  tJie  ex- 
commuDJcated  Emperor,  *  O  that  you  woidd  submit 
yoiu^elf  to  Him,  who  lias  subjected  to  you  various ' 
nationsj  that  you  may  not  be  found  ungrateful  I  O 
that  you  would  humbly  recognise  the  goodness  and 
loDg-sufferiug  of  the  Eoman  C^iurch,  which  in  spite 
of  many  provocations  has  never  met  you  save  wiUi 
the  spirit  of  gentleness !  We  have  been  blameil.  and 
perhaps  with  justice,  for  cherishing  you  in  your 
hurtful  pleasures ;  as  it  were,  seething  a  kid  in  its 
mother's  milk.  Ail  hoped  that  you  woidd  bring  the 
Cmsade  to  a  glorious  end ;  but  we  have  all  begun 
to  despair  of  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  Owing 
to  you,  many  are  groaning  over  their  banishment 
(God  grant  that  it  be  not  their  death  !)  who  at  your 
instigation  have  undertaken  the  voyage.  Let  not 
our  love  towards  you  be  held  in  suspicion  !  a  father 
chastises  the  son  whom  he  loves.  Be  not,  we  be- 
seech youj  of  the  number  of  those,  of  whom  tlie 
Lord  complains^  **I  have  smitten  thera^  and  tliey 
have  not  mourned ;"  but  hasten  back  into  the  bosom 
of  tlie  Chim^h,  which  yeanis  for  you.  We  have  of* 
ten  been  blamed  for  not  asserting  the  rights  of  tlie 
Count  of  Cehuio,  and  of  Einaldo  of  Averiia.     When 


•  Bic.  Smi  GermBHi^. 


the  trea^  was  made  between  you  aod  those  partiea,     chap. 

you  promkod  Pope  Honoring  that  you  would  again  — 

tftke  Count  Roger  into  fevour ;  but  he  is  in  exile  i^^T-iaaOb 
and  his  son  is  a  captive,  although  you  made  the 
fonner  take  the  Cross.  People  say  "See  how  Rome 
p^otecU^  tlic^e  men!  ihey  took  the  Cross,  when 
powerful  and  rich  :  but  now,  being  thrust  out  by  th© 
Emperor,  they  are  banished  men  aud  beggars." 
We  cannot  pass  over  the  oppre^iun  of  Sicily  ;  men 
ask  how  can  we  endure  such  tyraimy.  We  can  now 
no  lunger  put  up  with  your  faul^  or  delay  your 
puni:*^hnieDt ;  we  beg  you  to  remember  that  it  profits 
a  man  nought^  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lo»e 
Ills  own  soul.  Return  then  to  virtue,  knowing  tliat 
we  are  ready  to  restore  you  to  our  favour  i  otherwise 
we  shall  act  as  God  and  Justice  dictate.' 

Gregory  sent  another  letter  into  all  the  ffisgdoois 
of  the  West,  which  displays  the  estate  of  Baleitiiie 
during  the  autunin  of  1227.  It  waa  a  copy  of  ft 
despatch  from  Gerold  the  Patriarch  of  JeruaakiEi, 
tlie  Prelate^s  of  Narbonne,  Winchester^  and  Exeter, 
aiid  the  Grand  Mjistei's  t>f  the  three  Knightly  Brother- 
hocxk  It  began  m  ith  a  bitter  expresmon  of  dJaaj)- 
pointment  at  the  non-jurival  of  the  Emperor  in 
Palestine,  and  with  an  account  of  the  mnsequent 
diijfpersion  of  the  Crusaders.  '  Eight  himdred  kmghta 
ixniiaiuod,  Avho  were  c;hunon)U»  for  the  breach  of  Uxc 
truc43  with  the  SultaiL  The  Duke  of  limburg  wa« 
apiK>intcd  to  act  as  the  Emperor'!^  lieutiaiauU  He 
called  a  councU,  and  openly  stated  his  wish  to  break 
the  tnioe.  Some  wiUibUxxI  this,  saying  Umt  it  was 
dishonourable  and  also  dangerous.  The  Duke  and 
his  party  declared  that  the  Pope  could  not  wish  the 
truce  to  be  kept ;  the  pilgrims  could  not  idle  away 
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CHAP,  their  time ;  and  if  they  departed^  the  Saracens  might 
*  perhaps  get  the  start  in  breaking  t)ie  tmce.  Now, 
1227-1230.  if  eygj^^  ^113  tiie  time  to  fight ;  for  Moadhin,  the 
Siiltan  of  Damascus,  was  hard  pressed  by  some  of 
the  other  Mohammedan  powers,  and  would  offer 
terms  of  peace,  if  the  Christians  were  to  threaten 
him.  At  length  the  eouncil  determined  on  a  march 
to  Jerusalem  next  August,  and  resolved  in  the  mean 
time  to  fortify  first  Ca^sarea,  and  then  Jaffa.  Part 
of  the  plan  was  carried  out ;  and  the  pilgrims,  who 
did  not  know  the  whole  of  the  design,  were  suddenly 
seized  with  a  longing  desire  to  see  Jerusalem  ;  each 
man  felt  as  if  lie  could  beat  a  thousand  Moslem/ 
The  despatch  ended  with  an  earnest  hope  that  all 
faithftil  Christians  would  hasten  to  the  succour  of  the 
small  but  devoted  band  in  Palestine,* 

We  must  regret  to  see  Hermann  von  Salza  lending 
his  sanction  to  anything  that  was  a  breach  of  the 
laws  of  honour.  He  must  have  known  fidl  well, 
having  been  at  the  surrender  of  Damietta,  that  the 
eight  years'  truce,  then  agreed  upon,  would  not 
expue  until  1229.  The  only  circumstance  that  could 
aimul  it  was  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  in  person, 
which  had  not  hitherto  taken  place.  This,  as  far  as 
1 1  know,  is  the  only  blot  on  the  otherwise  stainlesii 
[reputation  of  Brother  Hermann,  If  a  man  such  as< 
he  was  could  prefer  expediency  to  honoiu"  in  his 
dealings  with  unbeUevers,  we  may  judge  howunscm- 
pulous  must  have  been  the  ideas  of  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries ! 

In  tlie  mean  time,  the  Emperor  resolved  to  set 
himself  right  with  his  brother  Monaichs,    He  accord- 
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ingly  sent  a  circular  round  all  the  Kingdonas  of  the    c^^- 
Wc^L,  whicii  thmws  much  light  upon  the  eve&ts  of 


his  past  life-     '  We  are  loth  tu  say  it,  but  our  hopes  i^^^-*^*^- 
liavc  been  deceived;  the  end  of  all  thingB  is  at  hand ; 
love  iH  waxing  cold,  not  only  in  its  branches,  but  in 
its  i-oots*     The  Roman  Empire,  tlie  bulwai*k  of  the 
Faith,  ii*  being  assailed  by  its  own  fathers.     If  an 
enemy  were  to  attack  us,  we  should  grasp  the  sword ; 
but  when  the  Vicar  of  Christ  arises  agamst  us,  our 
reveren(*e  for  the  blessed  Peter  causes  us  to  pause 
in  amazement     Let  the  whole  earth  hear  the  provo- 
cations we  have  received  from  our  steji-mother  the  >• 
Church/     Frederick  then  goes  through  the  story  of 
his  life*    He  complains  of  Otho  having  been  preferred 
to  the  Empire,  and  of  his  own  Kingdom  having  been 
left  exposed  to  dangers,  while  he  was  a  child     He 
refers  to  the  many  perils  he  underwent  in  Germany, 
and  to  the  whole  liistory  of  his  preparations  for  the 
Orumde,  the  vow  at  Aixda^Chapelle,  the  coronation  at 
Rome,  the  succours  despatched  in  vain  to  Damtetta, 
the  three  conferences  witli  the  Pope  and  his  Legates. 
*  We  sent  Von  Salza  into  Germany,  to  levy  soldiers, 
and  to  promise  pay  acconling  to  tlieir  di^serte.     We 
gs^ve  up   die  March   of  Meissen,  worth  more  thati 
twenty  thousand  silver  marks  a  year,  to  the  Land- 
grave of  Thuriiigia,  that  he  might  be  induced  to  ac- 
company us ;  besides  pa}iiig  hun  five  thousand  marks 
down.      We  took  seven  hundretl  knight**  inti>  our 
p^iy;  we  had  eight  hundred  CATpenters  at  w^ork  oh 
our  ships ;  w^e  hatl  fifty  gallep  and  otlier  veascls  ready 
lit   Brindisi ;  there  w^ere  not  pilgrims  enough  to  fiU 
thorn/    Frederick  then  gives  a  minute  account  of  his 
own  illnt.^,  and  of  the  tluath  of  the  latidgravc ;  he 
declares  that  he  meant  to  follow  his  commdes  ia 
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CHAP,     the   ensuing  May ;   he  upbraids    the  Church  with 

—  harshness  in  excommunicating  liim  after  he  had  done 

1227-1230.  }ijg  utmost,  siucc  seven  hundred  German  knights 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  Sicilian  knights  had  been 
despatched  to  Palestine,  and  the  four  hundred 
Lombard  knights  would  also  have  been  sent  off,  if 
the  Pope  had  not  connived  at  tlieir  delay.  He 
afiirms  that  he  can  fully  account  for  the  hundred 
thousand  ounces  of  gold,  which  he  was  bound  to 
pay ;  Von  Salza  at  least  was  satisfied.  '  Our  Apos- 
tolic Lord  did  not  deal  fairly  with  the  ambassadors 
we  sent  him ;  they  were  ready  to  explain  all,  but 
he  would  scarcely  listen  to  them;  it  is  said  that 
he  consulted  with  each  Prelate  in  private,  and 
warned  each  not  to  depart  from  the  sentence 
arranged  beforehand,  prior  to  the  defence  made  by 
our  envoys ;  thus  the  Council  arrived  at  a  conclusion 
without  hearing  what  we  had  to  bring  forward. 
Besides  this,  the  men  of  Eieti,  the  subjects  of  the 
Church,  on  hearing  of  our  embarkation,  made  an 
attack  on  our  Kingdom,  but  were  beaten  off.  All 
this  we  desire  to  make  known  to  the  whole  world ; 
in  spitA3  of  all,  we  shall  not  desist  from  the  service 
of  Chriist.  Perhaps  it  has  been  all  ordered  for  the 
best ;  since  we  shall  be  able  to  do  more  in  Palestine 
next  year.  We  ask  you  for  succour,  as  we  mean  to 
set  forth  in  May.  We  also  ask  you  to  send  envoys 
to  us  at  Eavc?nna  in  Mid-Lent,  wlicn  we  shall  hold 
a  Diet  for  the  maintenance  of  i)eace  in  Italy.' 

Frederick  sent  another  letter  to  the  King  of 
Engluiid,  in  wliicli  he  shows  himself  well  versed  in 
our  national  histoiy.  '  Take  warning  by  the  past; 
(lid  not  the  Pope  liard  press  tlie  Count  of  Toulouse 
and   othei-s   by   an   luijust   excomniuniaition,  until 
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they  bowed  before  him?  Did  not  Innocent  the 
Third  stir  up  the  English  Barou;^  against  Kiug 
John,  as  being  a  foe  of  the  Church  ?  Aa  soon  m  *227-i230p 
the  King  had  crouched  like  a  TOward  mxd  handed 
over  his  realm  to  Rome,  the  Pope,  who  only 
hungered  for  the  fat  of  the  land,  gave  the  Barons 
up  to  misery  and  death.  The  Uuman  Church  b 
Uke  a  leech  ;  she  calls  herself  my  mother  and  nurse ; 
but  she  is  a  step-mother,  and  Uie  root  of  all  e\ik 
Her  Legates  go  throughout  all  lands,  binding,  loodng, 
punishing ;  not  to  sow  the  seed  of  the  Word,  but 
to  subdue  all  men  and  to  wring  from  them  their 
money.  Neither  churcJies  nor  hospitals  are  now 
spared.  This  Church  was  founded  on  poverty  and 
innocence  at  first,  as  its  catalogue  of  saints  proves; 
but  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay,  tbim  what 
Christ  has  laid.  Now  she  wallows  in  riches;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  riches  will  overtJirow  her. 
All  the  wicked  are  eager  for  the  fray,  and  hope 
to  riot  on  the  ruin  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  i.»artli. 
Unite  yourselves  then,  and  overturn  this  unheard-of 
tyranny,  this  danger  aimmon  to  all.  Remember] 
that  when  your  neigh lx)ur5  wall  is  on  fire  yourj 
own  property  is  at  stake/ 

Tlie  year  1228  seenud  at  its  outlet  to  promise  but 
little  for  the  cause  of  the  Crusade.    Tlie  Spiritual 
and  Temporal  heads  of  Christendom  were  waging  a 
rancorous  war.     Frederick  began  the  strife  by  hold- 
ing up  to   public  shame  the  morals  of  the  eneniy*g 
partizans.     The  clergy,  deban-od  from 
Ilildebrand's   stern  policy,  had  evaded 
existence  to  which  tluy  were  doomed 
was  a  common  custom  among  them  to  keep  concu- 
bines, called  in  Italy  /b^f«r,  to  cheer  their  hearths. 
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CHAP.     Only  the  year  before,  Gregory  had  written  to  Conrad 
of  Marburg,  bidding  him  look  to  the  state  of  the 


1227-1230.  parish  priests  and  tlie  ordained  men  throughout 
Germany,  nearly  all  of  whom  kept  their  concubines.* 
Frederick  now  issued  orders  that  these  women,  with 
their  sons  and  daughters,  should  be  thrown  into 
prison,  wherever  they  could  be  foimd,  in  Sicily 
or  ApuUa.  King  John  of  England,  a  few  years 
before,  had  avenged  himself  on  the  Pope  in  a  similar 
way. 

Meanwhile  preparations  for  the  Crusade  were 
going  on  in  spite  of  the  excommunication.  The 
Archbishop  of  Palenno,  the  most  loyal  of  all  the 
clergy,  had  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Sultan  Kamel 
of  Egypt,  whom  Frederick  hoped  to  find  better  dis- 
posed towards  the  Cliristians  than  the  other  rulers  of 
the  East  were.  The  Prelate  brought  home  an  ele- 
pliant,  some  mules,  and  other  costly  gifts  fix)m  the 
Sultan  to  the  Emperor.  The  ruler  of  Cairo  was  not 
Ukely  to  be  a  liindmnce  to  the  Crusade.  All  feudal 
services  were  rigorously  exacted  throughout  Apulia 
and  Sicily  ;  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino  alone  had 
to  provide  a  hundred  well  anned  men  for  Palestine, 
to  be  kept  at  liis  owni  cost ;  1200  ounces  were  col- 
lected to  pay  these  troops ;  and  tlie  Abbot  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  Frederick  at  Taranto. 

A  fresh  blow  was  now  aimed  at  Pope  Gregory. 
The  Emperor  called  to  him  the  Frangipani  and  other 
powerful  Roman  patricians ;  he  bade  them  value 
their  real  property  at  Eome  ;  he  bought  the  whole 
of  it  at  a  fixed  price,  and  then  restored  it  to  the 

•  Regestii  of  Grogon'  for  1227,  Mi<l(Ueliill  MSS.  Tlie  Pope 
wiys  tliat  the  priests  wore  *  gjistromargia^  dediti  ct  foutorc  libidiniB 
iiiquinati/ 
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nohlaH,  who  now  accorfliim  to  the  feudal  law  be-     chap, 
came  hi;*  vassaL*  and  did  houmge  to  him.*     They 


went  back  to  Itome,  and  sikhi  rendered  good  service  i23T-itm 
to  their  new  lord.  Gregory  had  assembled  a  Coun-^ 
t!il  of  Prelates  from  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  Eomagns,  I 
and  Apulia  ;  he  once  more  excommunicated  Frederick  1 
on  Holy  Thurnday^  rebuking  him  at  the  same  time  I 
for  seizing  on  some  lands  belonging  to  the  rebellious  f 
Milanese,  He  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  BiahopB 
of  tlie  Kingdora  :  — *  We  liave  dniwn  the  medicinal  i 

swoi*d  of  Peter  against  Frederick,  in  the  (spirit  of 
gentleness ;  we  have  placed  him  under  the  baa,  bb 
he  himself  had  consented.  But  he  has  added  sin  to 
sin ;  foi'  scorning  the  Keys  of  the  Church,  he  has 
caused  the  di^e  offices  to  be  celebmted,  or  rattier 
profaned,  in  his  presence*  Our  predecessor  Hono 
riu^  took  care  to  warn  him  respecting  divei-s  matters 
in  which  he  offended  the  Church  ;  and  we  ourselves 
sent  to  him  the  CaixUual  of  St  Sabiua  and  Cardinal 
Otho,  that  they  might  admonish  him ;  but  they  were 
unable  to  recall  him  to  repentance^  We  have  ex-^ 
cunnnuiiicated  him  once  more,  because  he  did  not 
Ball  at  the  time  agreed  ;  because  he  will  not  allow 
the  Archbishop  of  Taranto  to  return  to  tliat  mo ;  bo- 
cause  he  has  robbed  the  Templars  and  Hospitallerf; 
and  l)iK:au*4e  he  maltreats  liis  nobles.  We  have 
ortlered  the  suspension  of  the  divine  offices  in  any 
place  where  he  may  be ;  we  shall  proceed  igaanAl 
him  Uke  a  heretic;  we  shall  absolve  his  gubjeda 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance;  and  we  aliall  strip 
him  of  his  Kingdom,  which  is  our  fief,  and  for  which 
he  has  done  us  homage.' 
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CHAP.         Gregory  was  too  hasty  in  his  measures.     He  was 

'. —  celebrating  mass  at  St.  Peter's,  when  the  common 

1227-1230.  fj^j]^^  ft  ministers  of  Satan,  heirs  of  perdition/  hissed 
him  and  abused  him  most  scurrilously,  barking  like 
dogs,  whilst  the  Host  was  being  elevated.*  They 
soon  drove  the  Holy  Father  out  of  Rome ;  he  took 
refuge  at  Rieti,  travelHng  under  a  safe  escort ;  and 
thence  moved  on  to  Perugia,  which  was  under  the 
government  of  Cardinal  John  Colonna.  At  this 
time,  Frederick  was  laying  a  tax  upon  all  the 
churches  of  the  Kingdom  on  behalf  of  Palestine ; 
Gregor)^  forbade  them  to  pay  anything.  He  sent 
two  Minorite  friai-s  to  his  enemy  early  in  May ;  they 
were  charged  with  a  letter  ;  *  The  noise  and  howling 
of  the  Churches  of  Sicily  and  ApuUa,  plimdered  by 
you,  has  come  up  into  our  ears.  We  are  placed  here 
to  defend  Christ's  Church ;  we  warn  you  to  restore 
ever}'thing.' 

The  Diet,  to  be  held  at  Ravenna  in  Lent  this  year, 
was  a  failure  ;  the  men  of  Milan  and  Verona  robbed 
the  German  pilgrims,  who  were  on  their  way  to  the 
South.  This  was  said  to  have  been  done  by  the 
Poi)e's  orders ;  '  which  woe  is  me !  *  says  the  Abbot 
of  Ui-sperg, '  is  unfit  to  be  named ! '  Frederick  kept 
Easter  with  great  pomp  at  Barletta  on  the  Adriatic ; 
his  joy  was  all  the  greater,  on  the  arrival  of  the  news 
from  the  Count  of  Acerra,  his  lieutenant  in  the  Holy 
Land,  that  Moadliin  the  Sultan  of  Damascus,  the 
most  dreaded  of  all  the  Moslem,  was  dead.  Richard 
Filangieri,  the  Marshal,  was  at  once  sent  off  from 
Brin(Usi  with  500  knights  as  a  reinforcement.  The 
Emperor  supplied  needy  pilgrims  with  horses,  anns, 

*  Life  of  Gregory. 
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and  provisions,  Ix^sides  having  sliipa  ready.  He  sent  chap* 
on  occoimt  of  hk  strugj^dc  witli  the  Popo  to  tlie  men 
of  Csjetia,  and  comphiintKl  of  Gregory  for  eidiog  with 
Apuliaa  traitom.  He  still  found  timo  to  protect 
moniieteries  both  in  Italy  and  Germany.  The  Crown 
of  Jeruialem  seemed  now  more  easy  of  attainment 
than  ever;  but  the  heiress  who  had  brought  it  to 
Frederick  was  at  the  point  of  death.  The  Empress 
Yolaniie  gave  l)irtli  to  a  son,  the  last  but  one  tjf  tlie 
race  of  HoheuBtaufen.  She  was  cut  off  at  the  early 
age  of  seveiiteea>  having  had  Uttle  enjoyment  in  her 
life-time ;  her  step-mother  had  attempted  to  poison 
her ;  lier  father  had  quitted  her  side ;  and  her  hua* 
IkukI  had  neglected  liur.  She  died  ten  day!*  after 
becoming  a  mother,  unable  to  siurive  the  pains  of 
child*birth.  The  infant  was  called  Conrad  by  his 
father's  desire,  and  waa  held  at  the  font  by  the  am- 
bttissadoni  of  Cremona,  The  men  of  this  city,  the 
9tronglK>ld  of  Frederick's  party  in  Lombardy,  had 
begged  for  the  honoiu-  of  actiug  as  the  sponsors  of 
the  young  Prince  ;  tliey  gave  sumptuous  present"?  to 
the  Emperor,  who  thus  made  them  his  goisaips; 
and  tlieir  women  likewise  sent  gifts  to  the  Empre^ 
which  must  have  come  too  late  for  her  acceptance. 
Yulande  was  buried  with  all  due  honour  at  Ajidria.* 
A  letter  of  Gregoiy  to  his  L^ute  in  France  gives 
us  an  insiglit  into  the  state  of  the  Holy  Lat^  at  this 
time.  He  complains  of  Fredericks  treaty  with 
Egj'ptj  and  of  the  kindness  shown  by  him  to  Sura- 
cens.  After  the  breach  of  the  truce,  which  tlio 
Pope  affirms  to  have  been  broken  by  the  Emperor's 
order^  the  SamccUB  made  a  foray  into  the  Chr^tiaa 
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CHAP,     territory,  and  carried  off  great  booty  in  cattle  and 

1—  prisoners.     The  Templars  recovered  part  of  the  pro- 

1227-1230.  perty ;  but  the  Count  of  Acerra  took  from  them  by 
force  what  they  were  bringing  home  and  restored  it 
to  the  Saracens,  keeping  back  part  of  it,  so  the  Papal 
accusation  ran,  for  his  own  use.  This  traitor  would 
not  allow  the  Christians  to  recover  goods  from  Mos- 
lem plunderers ;  and  thus  the  enemy  became  more 
daring  in  their  attacks.  The  Count  also  set  himself 
to  persecute  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  by  tak- 
ing away  their  goods  and  privileges.  The  Emperor 
was  said  to  have  seized  upon  a  hundred  slaves,  held 
by  these  Orders  in  Sicily  and  Apulia  ;  these  he  gave 
up  to  the  Saracens  without  any  ransom  being  paid, 
lie  was  therefore  charged  \vith  favouring  the  servants 
of  Mahommed  more  than  those  of  Christ 

Frederick  held  one  more  Parliament  at  Barletta. 
So  great  was  the  throng,  that  he  was  fain  to  have 
his  throne  prepared  in  the  open  air.  Hence  he  read 
liis  last  Will  and  Testament,  of  which  the  purport 
was  as  follows:  All  Prelates,  Barons,  and  vassals 
were  to  hve  in  peace,  as  in  the  time  of  King  William 
the  Second.  Eaynald  of  Spoleto  was  made  Viceroy 
of  the  Kingdom.  In  the  event  of  Frederick's  death, 
the  Crown  of  Sicily  was  to  go  to  his  son  Henry ; 
if  the  latter  should  die,  it  devolved  on  Conrad ;  and 
in  default  of  other  issue,  the  succession  passed  to 
daughtei-s.  All  this  was  to  be  ratified  by  an  oath 
taken  by  the  lieges.  Eaynald  of  Spoleto  and  Henry 
of  Morra  swore  in  due  form  first,  and  the  others 
followed.  No  more  taxes  were  to  be  levied,  unless 
for  the  good  of  the  Kingdom. 

Frederick  took  and  destroyed  Godiano,  a  place  near 
Melfi.     The  Lords  of  Pohto  were  placed  under  the 
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ban,  and  Bajmald  summoned  the  whole  Kingdom  to     chap. 
suppress  the  revolt;   the  rebels'  stronghold,  Torre      ^^^^ 
di  Eenaria,  which  they  had  newly  fortified  against  1227-1230. 
their  Sovereign,  was  destroyed,  after  they  had  sur- 
rendered on  condition  of  having  their  lives  spared ; 
they  fled  to  Eieti,  in  the  Pope's  country. 

A  short  time  before  these  latter  events,  Frederick 
at  length  set  ofi*  on  his  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land.  J^ 

This  was  the  point  to  which  the  political  movements 
of  the  last  thirteen  years  had  been  tending  ;  the 
taking  of  the  Cross  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1215  ;  the 
respites  up  to  1220,  so  often  granted  by  Pope  Hono- 
rius ;  the  bestowal  of  the  Crown  of  the  Empire  at 
Eome  ill  1220  ;  the  renewed  delays  after  the  loss 
of  Damietta  in  1221 ;  the  conference  at  Veroli  in 
1222  ;  the  conference  at  Ferentino  in  1223 ;  the 
conference  at  San  Germano  in  1225  ;  the  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  Jerusalem  in  the  same  year ;  the 
bootless  journey  into  Lombardy  in  1226 ;  the  false 
start  in  1227,  followed  by  Pope  Gregory's  excom- 
munication ;  aU  these  events  had  now  at  length 
their  fitting  end  ;  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second 
was  on  his  way  to  the  East,  thus  treading  in  the 
steps  of  his  Hohenstaufen  forefathers  and  kinsmen ; 
of  Conrad,  tlie  first  Suabian  monarch ;  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa  ;  and  of  Duke  Frederick,  the  founder  of 
the  Teutonic  Order.  What  might  not  Christendom 
expect  at  the  hands  of  so  vigorous  and  poUtic  an 
Emperor?  One  thing  alone  was  wanting,  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  Pope  in  the  new  under- 
taking. There  was  no  mighty  Saladin  now  in  the 
E{ist,  Avielding  the  whole  strength  of  Islam ;  his 
realm  had  been  spUt  up  into  kingdoms  for  his 
diflerent   nephews,  whose   alliance  was   often  sim- 
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dered ;  now^  if  ever,  was  the  hour  for  a  succeasfiil 
Crusade,  Could  it  be  iiuagiiied  that  Christendom 
1227-1230.  ^1^Q^ltl  imitate  Mam,  and  ruin  her  own  efforts  by 
her  imhappy  divisions  at  home,  when  on  tlie  eve  of 
what  ought  to  have  been  a  great  triumph  ? 

Frederick  went  to  Brindisi,  ordering  aO  his  com- 
rades to  meet  at  St.  Andrew  of  the  Island.  From 
tlie  former  port  lie  issued  an  edict,  which  ap 
pointed  Eaynald  his  Imperial  Legate  in  the  March 
of  Ancona,  This  was  a  diixsct  defiance  to  tlie  Pope, 
being  an  abrogation  of  the  concessions  made  at  tlie 
late  Roman  coronation,  Frederick  explained  his 
reasons  for  taking  this  step  in  a  letter  to  the  men 
of  Civita  Nuova.  'We  made  our  grant  to  the 
Church,  ^vithout  intending  to  give  up  the  rights  of 
the  Eni]>ire.  The  Popes  have  abused  our  kindnei^ ; 
they  have  tried  to  withdraw  our  Ueges  fi^oin  the 
service  due  to  us.  They  have  besides  installed  as 
your  magistrates  men  who  are  the  sons  of  schism 
and  discord.  We  have  therefore  resolved  to  revoke 
our  grant  to  the  Church/  The  Emperor  also  con- 
ferred a  favour  upon  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
who  had  sailed  in  the  previous  year.  Two  old 
Gterman  friends,  Anf^elm  von  Justingen  and  Henry  von 
Neifen,  were  now  at  their  Kaisers  side.  Twenty- 
two  galleys  were  to  start  for  the  East;  but  Fre- 
derick had  only  a  hundred  knights,  aud  not  much 
money;  he  was  aftei'wards  glad  to  borrow  Uiirty 
thousand  bezants  at  Cj'prus*  The  Boman  C*ourt» 
learning  the  intention  of  the  enemy,  sent  to  forbid 

J  him  to  set  sail,  unless  he  should  fiM  gain  absolution 
from  the  Holy  See.  Frederick  made  light  of  this 
command.*     *  He  sailed  more  like  a  pirate  than  aa 

•  Old  Frencli  Chronicle,  prinled  hj  hrthoUnA, 
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Emperor/  said  Gregory ;  '  owing  to  which  the  awful     chap. 

name  of  the  Boman  Empire  was  less  respected  among  

the  barbarous  nations.'*  1227-1230. 

From  Brindisi,  the  Emperor  dropped  down  the 
coast  to  Otranto.  Thence  he  issued  one  more  circular 
for  the  benefit  of  his  lieges.  After  referring  to  his 
zeal  for  the  Crusade  and  to  the  unjust  exconmimii- 
cation,  he  says :  *  We  have  sent  envoys  to  the  Pope 
for  forgiveness  even  more  frequently  than  became 
our  dignity ;  we  have  lately  sent  to  him  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg  and  two  Judges  of  our  Courts 
but  they  could  not  prevail  upon  him  even  to  state 
his  own  terms.  He  has  aUowed  his  subjects,  the 
men  of  Eieti,  to  make  an  attack  upon  our  Kingdom. 
He  has  made  use  of  the  money  subscribed  for  the 
Crusade  to  raise  soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  harassing 
us.  Still  we  are  bent  on  the  service  of  Christ ;  we 
are  just  about  to  saU  for  Syria  with  a  fair  wind. 
We  order  you  aU  to  do  your  best  to  aid  us  and 
the  cause  of  Palestine.'  % 

Frederick  started  from  Otranto  on  the  29th  of  I 
June ;  in  two  days  he  reached  Corfu.  At  Cefalonia,  ' 
he  was  welcomed  by  an  Apidian  subject,  Count 
Maione,  who  liad  all  things  necessary  in  readiness. 
The  fleet  steered  from  Cerigo  to  Candia,  along 
which  it  coasted.  On  the  13th  of  July,  the  weary 
voyagers  dropped  anclior  at  Bhodes,  where  they 
were  glad  to  rest.  They  then  coasted  along  Lycia, 
a  land  full  of  interest  to  the  Apulian  worshippers 
of  St.  Nicliolas,  one  of  whom  has  bequeathed  to  us 
an  account  of  tlie  voyage.  On  the  21st  of  July, 
tliey  reached  a  harbour  of  Cyprus,  having  thus  taken 

*  Monach.  PatavinQs. 
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CHAP,    three  weeks  to  accomplish  what  may  now  be  done 
in  a  couple  of  days,*     Frederick's  father,  acting  iu 
his   Imperial  capacity,  had  erected  Cyprus  into  a 
Kingdom  for  one  of  the  Lusignans.     The  reigning 
King  was  only  eleven  years  old,  and  had  just  lost 
his  guardian,  Philip  of  IbeUii.     Frederick  asserted 
his  own  right  of  wardship  over  tlie  youth  fill  Monarchy 
and  claimed  liomage  fium  hira.     The  Emperor  was 
welcomed  at  LimLs^so  with  great  rejoiciDgs,  having 
been  invited  into  Cyprus  by  five  of  the  barons  of 
that    country,   enemies  of  the  Ibelin  faction.     At 
their  request,  he  laid  a  scheme  for  possessing  himself 
of  the  Regency  of  the  Kingdom,     He  sent  a  letter, 
couched   in  honied  terms,  to  John   of  Ibelin   the 
actual  Regent,  calling  him  his  deaie^t  uncle,  and 
begging  hini  to  come  and  to  bring  the  young  Kiug^^ 
his  wartl.     The  pair  came  accordingly  ;  they  were  * 
in  mourning  for  a  kinsman,  probably  the  dcce^ed 
Philip?   but  Frederick  bade  them    lay  aside  their 
black  garments,  giving  them  scai^et   robes   in  ex- 
change *    he    also  in\ited  tliem  to  diimer   for  the 
next  day*     While  at  the  meal,  they  found  them- 
selves surrounded  by  armed  men,  and   Frederick 
cried  with  a  loud  voice  :  'I  want  two  things  of  you; 
first,  the  town  and  castle  of  Beyrout ;  secondly,  the 
revenues   of  Cypnts,  during  the   King's  minority/ 
The  Emperor  laid  his  hand  on  his  head,  and  swore 
by  his  Iraperial  Throne  that  he  would  make  good| 
his   claims  at   any  cost.      The  Regent  at  first   re- 
fw^ed  to  yield  to  tlie^e  pretensions,  but  at  length 
said :  '  I  am  ready  for  the  love  of  Christ,  and  for 


♦  Breve  Clironicon  Vaticanum.     By  a  eomiade  of  Frederick. 

He  makes  the  fieet  to  coheIsI  of  forty  galleys. 
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my  own  honour,   to  undergo  anything.'    He  was     chap. 

forced    to    give    twenty    hostages,    among    whom — 

were  two  of  his  own  sons ;  they  were  chained  to  ^^27~^**^- 
as  many  servants  of  the  Emperor,  arm  to  arm. 
John  of  Ibelin  made  his  escape  with  his  retinue  in 
the  night,  hearing  that  his  capture  was  being 
planned.  He  began  to  fortify  three  castles  near 
Nicosia,  saying,  *  Our  face  shall  not  hereafter  see 
the  Emperor's  face.' 

Frederick  remained  at  Limisso  until  the  17th  of 
August  By  this  time  he  had  been  joined  by  many 
of  his  Syrian  vassals,  besides  his  Cyprian  partizans. 
He  now  rode  across  the  island  towards  Nicosia,  and 
on  the  way  was  met  by  Bohemond  the  Prince  of 
Antioch  at  the  head  of  sixty  knights  and  other  armed 
men.  The  Emperor  entered  Nicosia,  attended  by 
the  King  of  Cyi)nLs ;  John  of  IbeUn  took  refuge  in 
the  strong  castle  of  Dieu  d*Amour.  A  treaty  of  peace 
was  at  last  made  between  the  contending  parties. 
FnKlerick  was  acknowledged  as  Guardian  of  young 
King  Uenr}%  whom  he  took  with  him  to  Palestine ; 
while  he  placed  his  own  Baihffs  in  the  Castles  of 
Cyprus,  to  collect  the  revenues  for  him.  He  set  f5ree 
the  hostages,  receiving  the  homage  of  John  of  Ibelin 
for  Beyrout ;  this  noble  however  was  exempted  from 
citation  l)efore  tlie  great  Court  of  Jerusalem.* 

The  Ein[>oror  set  siiil  fi-om  Famagosta  on  the  3rd 
of  Si.»ptember ;  he  dropped  down  the  Syrian  coast 
by  Beyrout,  Si<loii,  and  Tyre,  and  reached  Acre 
in  four  days,  having  thus  spent  more  than  two 
months   in  his   voyage   from   Apuha   to   Palestine. 

•  Old  French  Chronicle.  Breve  Chronicon  Vaticaniim.  Jor- 
dan.    Marin.  Sanuto. 
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CHAP,     He  probably  trod  those  holy  shores  for  the  first  tirae, 

'      if  not  with  the  devout  enthusiasm   of  a  Chateau- 

1227-1230.  ijrij^jifi  or  a  Lamartiiie,  at  least  with   the  hope  of 

acliieving  sometliing  great  for  Christendom,  after  80 

many  years  spent  in  preparations.     The  first  King 

of  Jerusalem  had  been  a  German  Prince  ;  the  piou** 

Godfi'ey  was  a  ruler  whom  even  an  Emperor  might 

be  proud  to  succeed.     The  present  enterprizc,  which 

had  JenLsalem's  Crown  for  its  mark,  was  somewhat 

akin  Ui  Frederick's  famous  adventm"e  in  1212,  when 

he  won  Germany.     But  in  that  undertaking,  he  had 

been  fiiin  to  trust  to  chance,  to  the  favom*  of  Rome,  and 

to  the  loyalty  and  union  of  his  confederates ;  now 

\  I  he  must  place  all  his  reliance  on  his  own  skill  and 

'  I  forethought,  for  there  was  tittle  hope  of  fiivour  from 

Eonie^  or  of   loyal   union   amongst  his    Ciumdiiig 

comrades. 

At  fu-st  all  promised  fair.  Clergy  and  laity  alike 
came  forth  from  Acre  to  greet  the  Emperor;  the 
Templars  and  Eospitallei^  knelt  before  him,  kiss- 
ing hk  knees;  and  the  whole  army  saw  in  Fred- 
enck  the  saviour  of  Israel.  The  Didte  of  Liin- 
biirg  had  hitherto  held  the  command,  aided  by  the 
Grand  Masters  of  the  Three  Brotherhoods,  Many 
|xiwerful  Prelates  were  also  at  Acre ;  among  them 
were  the  Archbishops  of  Nazareth,  Csesaret,  and 
Ntu-bonne.  Gerold,  who  had  been  successively  Al>- 
bot  of  Cluny,  Bishop  of  Valence,  and  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  had  of  coiu^e  great  influence  in  the  e^jun- 
cik  uf  the  Crusadei*8.  There  were  moreover  two 
English  Prelatea  William  de  Bruero  from  Exeter, 
who  was  spending  4000  marks,  bequeathed  to  hun 
by  his  uncle,  on  the  Cniaade*,  and  Peter  des  Roches 

•  Uegc»Uiof  Gregux7  lor  1227.     MkiaWnU  MSS. 
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from  Winchester.  This  Poitevin  Bishop  was  one  of  CttAP. 
the  worst  of  England's  rulers.  The  Abbot  of  Mur- 
bach,  the  Count  of  Wurtemberg,  with  several  Sua- 
bian  knights,  the  famous  Werner  von  Bollanden,  and 
Balian  of  Sidon,  were  in  the  camp.  But  it  was  found 
that  many  of  the  pilgrims  would  not  remain  in  the 
Holy  Land  any  longer. 

For  the  first  few  days  the  Emperor,  who  had  made 
the  Castle  of  Bicordana  his  head-quarters,  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect ;  but  all  was  changed  on  the 
arrival  of  two  Minorites  with  the  news,  that  he  was 
still  under  the  Pope's  ban,  and  that  he  had  added 
the  guilt  of  presumption  to  his  other  sins,  in  saiUng 
to  Acre  without  the  absolution  of  his  HoUness. 
Gregory  charged  the  Patriarch  and  the  Grand  Mas- 
ters of  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  to  allow  no 
one  to  associate  with  Frederick.*  He  had  also  in 
July  striven  to  detach  the  Teutonic  Order  from  their 
Kaiser,  by  granting  them  a  long  Charter.^  The 
Emperor  uttered  bitter  complaints  to  the  army  on 
account  of  the  unjust  sentence,  and  declared  that 
his  illneas  at  sea  in  1227  had  been  no  subterfuge. 
Ilis  comrades  advised  him  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
Pope,  to  whom  he  accordingly  sent  the  Archbishop 
of  Bari  and  the  Count  of  Malta ;  in  the  mean  time 
many  refused  to  sit  at  table  with  Frederick,  and 
denied  him  the  kiss  of  peace.;};  The  Templars  and 
Hospitallers  became  his  worst  foes ;  the  Venetians, 
with  characteristic  wariness,  stood  neuter ;  and  Fre- 
derick foiuid  that  he  could  only  rely  on  the  Pisans 
and  Genoese  and  on  his  trusty  Teutonic  Order,  the 

•  Kic.  San  Germano. 

t  Regesta  of  Gregory  for  1228.     Middlehill  MSS. 
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CHAP,     flower  of  Germany,  headed  by  Von   Saka  *     This 

, *—  good  Knight  was  entrusted  by  the  Emperor  with  the 

1227^1230,  ^^^  ^f  ^j^^  Germans  and  Lombards  ;  Richard  Filan- 
gieri,  the  Apuhan  Marshal,  was  to  lead  the  sul)jecta 
of  Jerusalem  and  C^nis.f  Great  part  of  the  aniiy 
were  either  hikewann  or  openly  opposed  to  the 
General ;  Frederick  is  called  by  one  T\Titer,  'a  hunter 
who  hunts  in  spite  of  the  hounds/J  He  had  long 
been  negotiathig  with  the  Mo.4em  ;  he  now  proposed 
to  niarch  on  Jaffa.  All  the  Crusaders  were  willing 
except  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Templars  and  Hos- 
pitallers, who  talked  loudly  of  theii'  duty  t<3  the 
Church,  and  of  the  unpossibility  of  their  obeying 
an  excommunicated  man ;  but  they  agreed  to  follow 
the  Emperor,  if  nothing  was  done  in  his  own  name. 
Indignant  at  their  conduct^  he  set  off  without  them* 
and  tlicy  followed  in  his  rear  at  the  distance  of  a 
day's  maich  ;  remembering  however  that  the  Sultan 
had  seyeu  thousand  Turkish  hght  horse,  Frederick 
proposed  a  compromise,  and  it  was  settled  that  ordens 
should  be  issued  in  the  name  of  God  and  tlie  Cluis- 
tian  Commonweahh^  without  any  mention  of  the 
Emperor  s  name.§  *  Who,'  sap  tlie  Abbot  of  Br- 
sperg,  remarking  on  the  Pope's  conduct,  *who,  on 
pondering  this,  can  help  bewaiUng  and  loatliing 
currences^  which  seem  to  be  the  mark  and  pre 
of  a  fiiUmg  Church  ?  ' 

The  Christian  host,  consisting  of  eight  hundretl 
knights  and  ten  thousand  foot- soldiers,  marched  on 
from  Acre  along  the  coast  to  Cmsarea,  which  had 
been  already  stiengthcncd.     On  the  15th  of  Nov- 


I 


•  UrnpefTg*  Abboa.         f  Ric.  Siin  Germano,         J  MutiuB* 
I  OJd  Frcucli  Chronicle,  to  be  found  in  Brehoncs. 
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ember,  they  reached  Jaffa,  the  future  base  of  all     chap. 

operations,  which  had  therefore  to  be  fortified,  before  

any  fresh  work  could  be  imdertaken.  The  Crusaders  i2'-^7-i280. 
had  brought  no  food  or  baggage  with  them,  trusting 
to  the  ships  which  had  been  chartered  at  Acre,  But 
a  sudden  storm  had  arisen ;  and  owing  to  the  rough- 
ness of  the  sea,  the  army  was  left  for  seven  days  at 
Jaffa  without  provisions.  Loud  were  the  outcries 
among  the  pilgrims ;  many  ad\dsed  a  retreat  to  Acre ; 
but  at  last,  the  storms  abating  their  fiuy,  several 
ships  were  enabled  to  enter  the  port  of  Jaffa,  laden 
with  com,  barley,  and  wine ;  the  pilgrims  purchased 
food,  some  for  one  month,  others  for  two  months. 
Many  sliips,  great  and  small,  were  now  passing  to 
and  fro  l)etwecn  Acre  and  Jaffa,  freighted  with 
provisions.*  The  work  of  rebuilding  the  walls  and 
the  ciistle  was  being  briskly  carried  on ;  and  the 
Chronicler  of  San  Gennano  assures  us,  that  those 
nimparts  of  Jaffa  will  be  a  memorial  for  ever  to  all 
Christendom  ;  Frederick  and  the  army  toiled  on  for 
whole  days  without  ceasing ;  and  before  the  ensuing 
Lent,  the  work  was  so  well  done,  that  nothing  ever 
surpa.ssc»d  it. 

It  may  l>e  ju*ked,  what  were  the  Saracens  doing  all 
this  time*  ?f  The  tnith  was,  thatlJslam  was  in  a  tot- 
tering condition;  Sultan  Moadhin,  the  most  worthy 
of  the  kinsmen  of  the  great  Saladin,  had  died  a  year 
iK'fore,  leaving  a  child,  Daoud,  to  succeed  him  at 
1  )am{u<eus.  The  (kvejised  Sultan  had  before  his  death 
iKfen  at  variance  with  his  brother.  Sultan  Kamel  of 
Cairo,  and    had   called  in   Oelaleddin,  the   mighty 

•  I)«»  Wcinlovcr. 
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ruler  of  Kliarizniia*  Kamel,  on  the  other  hand,  looked 
to  the  West  for  aid ;  he  had  sent  the  Emir  Fakr- 
eddin  to  Frederick,  whom  he  thought  the  most 
powerfiil  of  Christian  Princes-  This  envoy  had 
visited  the  Emperor  in  Sicily,  and  had  promised  him 
Jerusalem  as  the  price  of  his  alhance  ;  the  Pope  Vfm 
kept  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  thase  negotiations. 
Matters  were  much  simpUfied  by  the  death  of  Sultan 
Moadhin ;  Kamel  instantly  seized  upon  the  Southern 
part  of  that  monarch  s  dominions,  including  Jeru- 
salem; and  then  informed  his  surviving  brother 
Aahraf,  the  Sultan  of  Aleppo,  tiiat  he  was  now  about 
to  return  into  Egypt  Ashraf^  frightened  at  the  im- 
pending Cnisade,  agreed  to  leave  Kamel  undistuibed 
in  hisi  new  acquisitions  ;  and  the  two  brotliers  united 
in  a  project  to  despoil  their  nephew^  the  young 
Daouda* 

Kamel  had  expected  that  the  Emperor  would 
come  to  the  East  at  the  head  of  an  immense  anny, 
which  would  sweep  eveiything  before  it  On  hear-, 
ing  of  Frederick's  arrival  at  Acre  with  merely 
handful  of  men^  he  began  to  repent  of  his  late  invi- 
tation.f  He  and  liis  brother  Ashraf  lay  encamped 
at  Gaza  to  the  South,  while  Daoud  had  halted  hia-j 
men  at  Nablous  to  the  North  ;  Frederick  lying 
Jaffa  between  the  two  Moslem  armies.  The  Chris- 
tian intruder  had  no  object  in  fightings  if  be  could 
gain  the  grent  prize,  Jemsalem,  by  means  of  neno- 
tiation^ ;  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  landed  at  Acit, 
he  had  begun  to  treat  with  Kamel,  who  had  shown 
himself  gracious  to  the  Imperial  envoys,  the  Count  of 
Acerra  and  the  Lord  of  Sidoo.  The  Sultan  had  received 
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horses,  jewels,  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  the  choicest  chap. 
works  of  the  loom,  as  presents  from  his  Christian  ^^^ 
brother.*  The  Patriarch,  Frederick's  bitter  foe,  ^^^^-laso. 
dwells  with  pleasure  on  the  slights,  which  he 
alleges  the  Emperor  received.  According  to  him, 
the  Sultan  at  first  declared,  that  the  Christians  had 
no  right  to  fortify  Jafia  or  to  plunder  the  country, 
so  long  as  the  Truce  lasted.  Frederick  ordered  all 
that  had  been  robbed  from  the  villages,  which  he  now 
took  under  his  protection,  to  be  restored.  Eamel 
hereupon  condescended  to  send  his  rival  some  mean 
weapons,  those  of  a  Ught-armed  soldier  and  barber, 
saying  that  he  had  plenty  more  in  his  country.  Fre- 
derick's own  Notary  was  now  despatched  to  the 
Sultan,  but  only  met  with  insult,  and  was  robbed  by 
the  Saraceus  on  liis  return.  He  was  again  sent,  to 
the  great  scandal  of  the  Pilgrims,  carrying  the 
Emperor's  own  coat  of  mail,  helmet,  and  sword, 
with  a  message,  as  was  rumoured,  that  his  Master 
would  not  take  up  arms  against  KameL  The  Sultan, 
speaking  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  Courtiers, 
desired  tlie  presence  of  Thomas  Count  of  Acerra, 
upon  whose  arrival  the  articles  of  truce  made  pro- 
gress ;  still  the  pilgrims,  to  the  number  of  500, 
if  we  may  believe  Gerold,  were  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoriL'i^  by  the  Samojus,  who  did  not 
themselves  lose  a  tenth  jiart  of  tJiat  number.  A 
Mussulman  prij^oner,  on  tlie  otlior  hand^  was  sent 
back  to  Kami  I,  tunny ed  in  rich  gaxmenti* ;  but  tlic 
Christians,  who  escorted  him,  Wiire  robbed  and 
had  a  narrow  u?i(m]ie  from  death*  Fn^Ierick  Bskei 
the  Suluui  to  send  Saracen  gimrtU  for  the  Cliri^tian 

*  Old  Ff«t)ch  Cliitmiclis,  m  Bti$l)o]]«i» 
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army ;  these  came  '  Uke  wolves  turned  iiilo  shep- 
herds/ Dancing  and  singing  girk^  the  Almchs  of 
i22r-i23fi.  ii^^  East^  and  other  loose  characters,  the  very 
mention  of  whom  makes  Gerold  blush,  were  sent 
into  the  Christian  camp,  m  order  to  suit  the 
Emperor*9  taste ;  Frederick  donned  the  Saracea 
garb,  and  was  lavish  of  his  gifts  to  his  foes,  an  if 
desiroua  of  purchasing  peace.  L<Jng  before  Christ- 
mas, 1228,  he  ordered  biscuits  and  galleji^  and  all 
his  pUite  to  be  got  ready  for  a  sea  voyage,  to  the 
great  scorn  of  the  Arabs.*  BaUaUj  tlie  Lord  of 
Sidon,  accompanied  the  Count  of  Acerra;  and 
Kamel,  now  showing  liiniself  more  gracious,  sent 
presents  to  Frederick  of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
and  silk ;  elephants,  dromedarieSj  hori^es,  bears,  and 
apes  were  also  offered  as  gifts,  llany  difficulties 
were  made ;  Schems-eddin  and  Fakr-eddin,  the  latter 
of  whom  had  already  visited  Frederick  in  Sicily, 
were  the  two  Emirs  employed  by  Sidtan  KameL 
The  Emperor  was  fond  of  conversing  with  Fakr- 
eddin  on  philosophy  ;  and  if  we  may  believe  Yafei^ 
their  opinions  were  very  much  in  unison.  Certain 
of  the  Frank  nobles,  eager  to  effect  Frederick's  ruin, 
wrote  to  the  Sultan,  who  sent  their  letter  to  the 
Emperor ;  the  intended  victim  for  a  time  dissembled 
his  rage  at  their  treachery.  His  reply  to  Kamel  has 
been  preserved  by  Dehebi ;  '  I  am  yom*  friend ;  I 
am,  m  you  know,  above  all  the  Princes  of  the  We^^t, 
It  was  you  who  brought  me  hither ;  if  I  go  back 
without  gaining  something,  I  lose  all  my  honour* 
After  all,  JerusjJem  gave  birth  to  our  reUgion ;  and 
have  you  not  destroyed  it^  so  that  it  is  in  the  lost 
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stage  of  misery?    Give  it  back  to  me  just  as  it  is,     chap. 
that  I  may  uphold  my  renown.     I  will  then  return 
home  and  renounce  all  the  advantages  I  might  gain 
from  it* 

Frederick  had  at  first  demanded,  that  all  the 
towns  which  the  Franks  had  ever  held  in  the  East 
should  be  given  up  to  him ;  thus  overturning  all 
that  Saladin  had  effected.  He  had  also  claimed 
immunity  from  taxation  for  all  the  natives  of  his 
Kingdom,  who  might  trade  at  Damietta  or  Bosetta. 
But  Kamel  well  knew  that,  owing  to  the  divided 
state  of  feeUng  in  the  Christian  host,  these  high 
terms  coukl  not  be  enforced.  At  last,  in  the  spring 
of  1229,  the  Emperor  came  down  to  more  reason- 
able conditions.  *  I  only  made  those  lofty  demands,' 
so  he  told  Fakr-eddin,  turning  from  the  discussion 
of  Aristotle  and  Averrhoes  to  more  serious  busi- 
ness, '  to  keep  up  my  credit  in  the  West ;  that  was 
my  only  object  in  coming  hither.'  He  declared 
ten  years  afterwards,  that  the  Papal  Court,  besides 
throwing  many  hindrances  in  his  way  by  means  of 
the  Legate,  had  warned  the  Sultan  not  to  yield  up 
Jerusalem  to  the  Emperor.  He  affirmed  that  he  had 
seized  the  bearers  of  the  Papal  letters,  and  that  he 
had  these  documents  in  his  possession,  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  statement*  Gregory  himself  accounts 
for  the  scanty  advantages  gained  by  Frederick  in 
Palestine  by  saying,  '  that  the  Almighty  did  not 
then  deign  U^  confer  more  glory  on  the  Chiistians  ;* 
thus  setting  down  to  the  account  of  Providence  the 
effects  of  Papal  misconductf 

The  Emperor  is  said  to  have  knighted  his  friend 

•  See  hw  lettew  for  1239.  f  De  Wendoyer,  for  1235. 
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cjaAP,    Fakr-eddin,  who  bore  tlie  Imperial  arms  on  his 

\ —  banner  until  be  was  elaiu  by  the  soldiers  of  St  Loui^, 

1227-1230,  ^^j  years  later.*  The  fome  of  the  Western  invader 
lingered  long  in  the  East ;  wlieu  young  JoinviOe,  in 
a  day  of  disaster,  mentioned  that  he  claimed  kin 
with  Frederick,  the  Samcen  Emir  at  once  answered  ; 
*I  shall  love  you  the  more  for  it.'  The  Monarch 
turned  to  account  his  thorough  knowledge  of  pliilo- 
sophy,  geometry,  and  mathematics,  by  sending  hard 
problems  to  the  Sultan,  who  had  them  solved  by  a 
Sheikh  in  his  train,  and  then  returned  them,  along 
with  fresh  difficulties,  to  liis  Christian  brotlienf  The 
customs  of  the  East  are  still  much  the  same  as  in  the 
days  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 

It  IB  strange*  that  Frederick  and  Kamel  never  had 
an  interview-  They  much  resembled  one  another  in 
diameter,  in  habits,  and  in  their  pohtical  situation. 
The  Sultan  of  Caii^o,  like  his  friend  from  the  West, 
was  a  Sovereign  magnificent  in  liis  tOBtes,  det^^r* 
mined  to  enforce  order  in  his  realm,  delighting 
to  converse  with  learned  mei\  and  taking  pleasure 
in  beautifying  his  capital ;  %  he  was  besides  ms- 
pected  of  being  very  loose  in  his  rehgious  notions. 
The  bigots  of  Christendom  railed  at  Frederick  for 
gaining  too  little  ;  the  bigots  of  Islam  abus^ 
Kamel  to  liis  tace  for  gi  anting  too  mucJi.  ^AHot 
all,*  said  the  Sultan,  '  we  are  only  giving  up  churchei 
and  ruins;  and  if  Frederick  makes  a  breach  in 
the  agreement^  I  can  easily  recover  Jerusalem.'^ 
Still  so  great  w^as  the  wrath  of  the  Moslem  at 
%vhat  tliey  considered  a  traitorous  surrender  and  a 
betimyal  of  tlie  renown  of  Saladin,  that  Kamel  was 
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forcetl  to  send  envoys  to  tlie  CaHjiht  a  phantom  still 
lingering  at  Ikgtlad^  and  to  other  Mohammedan 
Pruices,  in  order  to  justify  his  conduct  He  probably 
did  not  on  this  occajfion  put  hi^  excuses  into  veree,  as 
was  Ills  U8ual  cui^stora  m  tmuBactirig  business.  After- 
wanls  when  the  Holy  City  vrm  to  be  evacuated,  the 
Moslem  broke  into  loud  groans  ;  the  place,  which 
woa  e^tttaemed  next  to  Mt»cca  and  which  wm  hal* 
lowed  by  the  fool-mark  of  tlioir  Prophet,  was  to  be 
given  up  to  Idolaters  Tlie  Imaum  of  the  Masque 
of  Omar  remonsti^ted  witli  Kamel,  and  unnounoed 
prayers  at  an  unusual  time  at  the  entrance  of  the  Eoyal 
k'uL  Tlie  Sultan  dixive  off  tlie  fanatics  and  seuted 
on  the  silver  hiinps  and  other  valuables  from  the 
Mosque,  This  addetl  fre^h  fuel  to  the  flame ;  and 
verst's  were  chanted  on  the  sad  fate  of  Jerusalem. 
Ibn-AJiitir  ralk  its  .surrender  an  act  of  tnexeuKahle 
wickedness,  and  prays  Allah  to  restore  it  to  Islam. 
Another  EasU^rn  Chronicler,  Ibn-giouzi,  produced  an 
amazing  effect  from  the  pidpit  at  DamaBcns^  at  that 
time  besieged  by  Sultan  Aahraf,  by  announcing  tlic 
h3«s  of  Jeru^^alem.  We  may  safely  affirm,  that  Fre- 
derick with  his  little  army  would  never  have  gained 
\m  <5bject,  had  there  not  been  quite  as  much  dis- 
union and  jealousy  among  the  Moslem,  nsi  amot^ 
their  Christian  foc#?. 

At  last  tlie  Emperor,  wlioi^e  patience  was  at  an 
end,  called  four  Svrian  nobles  before  him,  and  Uiid 
them,  that  lie  wm  waa  tcxi  jMK>r  to  stay  any  longer 
in  the  country  ;  and  that  t}ie  Sultaii  had  oicmd  him 
Jcnisalem,  Bethleht^ni,  Naxareth,  aadSidon*  togpthor 
with  mmv  uiiinipurUnit  vilhxgt^s  lying  on  the  roa& 
between  tlie  great  townn.  Nut  one  foot  of  ground 
was  to  be  restored  to  the  MonEsteries.     The  Grand 
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c?HAP,  Masters  and  tlie  English  Bishops,  on  being  sum- 
^  moned  to  a  council,  declared  that  they  could  not 
1227-1230.  gjyiction  anytliing  without  taking  the  Patriarch'a 
opinion^  which  Frederick  did  not  want,  as  he  opeiily 
said.  He  gave  his  oath  to  the  Sultan  s  messengers 
that  he  would  be  bound  by  a  certain  secret  charter, 
which  none  of  the  Pilgrims  ever  saw ;  and  with 
this  Kamel  was  content.  The  German  Crusaders 
desired  little  more  than  to  visit  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre; their  advice  alone  was  worth  anything,  so 
Frederick  and  Hermann  said;  the  Emperor  would 
be  guided  by  them,  and  bade  them  raise  a  song 
of  joy  for  the  honour  he  had  won.  Kamel  had 
despatched  an  envoy  named  Saliah-eddin  to  Jtiflk 
with  full  powers.  This  Arab  swore  to  the  treaty 
in  Ms  master's  name  and  received  the  Itnperial 
oath.  Being  a  famous  poet,  he  sent  back  two 
Arabic  verges  to  the  Sultan,  with  the  news  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty*  '  The  accursed  Em- 
peror has  promised  us  a  lasting  peace.  He  has 
drunk  the  oath  mth  his  right  hand ;  may  lie  gnaw 
his  left  hand  if  he  dares  to  break  liis  word  1  '*  On 
the  part  of  Frederick,  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Teutonic  Order,  the  Count  of  Acerra,  and  the  Lord 
of  Si  don,  went  once  more  to  Kamel,  and  received  tlie 
Sultan  s  oath.  Daoud  of  Damascus  made  diiEcultit*?*, 
saying  that  he  knew  that  liis  uncles  Kamel  and 
Ashraf  wished  to  rob  him  of  his  lands,  and  tJiat 
they  had  no  right  to  ^vq  away  what  had  never 
belonged  to  them ;  he  therefore  refused  to  be  a  party 
to  the  Truce. 


•  R^n-KulUkan,  quoted  hj  Clieirier.  The  Arabic  word, 
YrnniTif  meaoa  both  on  oatli  and  a  right  hand ;  eo  a  pun  i&  in- 
tended.    To  drink  &a  oath  meanii '  to  be  fbreod  to  taku  it* 
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At  this  juncture,  Von  Salza  sent  a  letter  to  the    chap. 
Patriarch,  begging  him  to  join  the  army    on   its      ^^^ 


march  to  Jerusalem,  and  saying  that  the  Emperor  1227-12S0. 
was  desirous  of  his  advice.  *  We  knew  Frederick's 
treachery,'  Gerold  remarks  in  his  letter  to  the  Pope ; 
*  and  we  were  aware  that  he  would  make  off  in- 
stantly.' Here  follows  some  abuse  of  Brother  Her- 
mann. Tlie  Treaty  had  been  made  on  the  18th 
day  of  February,  1229,  and  consisted  of  nine 
Articles.  1.  Jerusalem  was  to  be  given  up  to  the 
Christians.  2.  Geemelata,  which  is  the  Temple  of  So- 
lomon, with  its  precincts  and  its  keys,  was  to  remain 
in  tlie  hands  of  the  Saracens.  3.  No  Saracen  was 
to  be  prevented  from  making  a  pilgrimage  to 
Betlileheni.  4.  If  a  Frank  entered  the  Temple 
to  pray,  lie  niiglit  do  so ;  but  he  was  not  to  make 
any  stay.  5.  The  Saracens  were  to  have  their  own 
judges  in  cases  of  outrages  perpetrated  among  them- 
selves. 6.  The  Emperor  was  to  give  no  aid  to 
any  Frank  or  Saracen  in  carrying  on  any  war  against 
the  Saracens  during  the  Truce.  7.  He  was  to  keep 
in  check  all  those  who  designed  to  attack  Sultan 
Kaniel.  8.  He  Wiis  bound  to  aid  the  Sultan 
in  preventing  broaches  of  the  Truce.  9.  Tripoli, 
witli  its  tc*rrit()r}%  Karak,  Castel  Blanco,  Tortoea, 
Mjirgato,  and  Antioch,  were  to  be  left  as  they  were  ; 
and  the  Emperor  was  to  forbid  his  men  to  aid 
them. 

This  was  the  famous  Treaty  of  1229,  the  chief 
fruit  of  Frederick's  Crusade.  It  undid  part  of  the  | 
miscliiof  caused  by  Saladin  forty  years  before ;  and  1 
it  obtained  advantaircs  for  Christendom,  which  ; 
neitlicr  the  craft  of  Philip  of  France  nor  the  courage  ' 
of  Itichard  of  England  had  been  able  to  win.     No  / 
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CHAP.     Crusader,  since  Godfi-ey  de  Bouillon,  had  effected  so 

L_  mucli  as  Frederick  the  Second.     What  would  he  not 

1227-1230.  i^QYQ  obtained,  had  the  Pope,  tlie  Patriarch,  and  the 
Ordere  given  liim  their  hearty  co-operation  ?  It  is 
possible  that  he  might  in  that  case  have  smitten  Cairo 
to  tlie  South,  and  Damascus  to  the  North  ;  that  he 
might  have  restored  the  old  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
as  it  existed  before  Saladin's  fatal  inroad ;  and  that 
he  might  have  alarmed  even  distant  Mecca  and 
Bagdad. 

The  Patriarch  was  not  too  well  pleased  with  the 
Treaty.  *  We  asked  to  see  it,'  he  says,  *  and  we  found 
some  suq)nsing  things  in  the  copy  of  it  sent  to  us 
by  Von  Salza.  We  took  counsel,  and  saw  that  the 
Sultan  of  Damascus  might  still  annoy  us  ;  that  there 
was  no  mention  of  the  Church  in  the  Treaty ;  and 
that  the  Saracen  worship  was  still  allowed  in  the 
Ix)rd's  Temple.  We  therefore  refused  the  pilgrims 
leave  to  enter  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  we  forbade 
the  celebration  of  the  divine  offices.'  Von  Salza 
writes  to  the  Pope  in  a  very  different  strain.  He 
begins  by  praising  the  works  at  Jaffa  *  The  Em- 
peior  and  all  worked  so  hard,  that  the  building 
was  as  good  as  it  ever  was  before,  by  Sexagesima 
Sunday.'  Hennann  then  refers  to  the  Treaty ;  '  St. 
G(?<)rge  was  restored  to  us;  and  we  are  allowed  to 
rebuild  the  walls  of  Jenisalem  and  Montfort,  our 
new  castle,  which  we  began  to  erect  this  year  in 
the  mountains.  It  seems  probable  that  if  our  Lord 
the  Emperor  had  crossed  the  sea  with  the  favour 
and  peace  of  the  Church,  the  business  of  the  Holy 
Tiand  would  have  prospered  much  more.  The  Truce 
is  made  for  ten  yeai^s;  the  Sultan  is  to  build  no 
new  Castles.     The  Emperor  purposes  to  visit  Jeru- 
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salcm,  and  to  wear  the  Crown  there ;  for  that  advice     chap. 
has  been  given  him  by  the  majority  of  the  Pilgrims. 


I  cannot  describe  the  joy  of  the  folk  at  what  has  ^^27-1230. 
been  done.  Brother  Leonard  came  to  us  at  Jafla 
on  the  7th  of  March,  with  rumours  from  the  parts 
beyond  sea ;  we  would  that  these  rumours  had  been 
better  and  different  from  what  they  are.  But  the 
Archbii^hop  of  Eeggio,  who  has  been  sent  to  your 
feet,  will  explain  how,  and  in  what  manner,  we 
attended  the  Emperor.  We  are  ready  to  obey 
your  future  commands.' 

The  rumours,  to  which  Brother  Hermann,  assum- 
ing a  tone  of  grave  rebuke,  refers  in  the  foregoing 
letter,  were  nothing  less  than  the  tidings  of  the 
invasion  of  Apulia  by  a  Papal  anny,  led  by  John 
de  Brienne.  If  Frederick  hoped  to  save  his  Euro-^ 
pean  Kingdom  from  the  brigandage  prompted  by 
Roman  emissaries,  he  must  hurry  back  thither  as 
fast  as  he  could.  Still  Jerusalem  must  be  visited, 
where  no  Roman  Emperor  had  been  seen  since 
Ileraclius  lost  it  six  hundred  years  before.  The 
present  Ca?sar  accordingly  set  forth  fix)m  Jaffa,  at 
the  head  of  his  rejoicing  army,  leaving  the  men  of 
Cypnis  behind  him.  He  was  accompanied  on  the 
journey  by  an  Imaum  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  who 
gave  the  following  details  of  the  grandson  of  Bar- 
barossa  to  the  Chronicler  Ibn-Giouzi:  'The  EmA 
peror  was  red  and  bald ;  he  had  weak  eyes :  had 
lie  lx?en  a  slave,  he  would  not  have  fetched  200 
drachms.  Wlienever  he  spoke,  he  railed  at  the 
Chriiitian  religion.  He  saw  an  inscription  in  gold 
letters  on  tlie  Holy  Chapel,  "  Saladin,  in  such  a  year, 
purged  the  holy  city  from  the  presence  of  those  who 
worship  many  Gods."    He  then  asked,  why  bars  had 
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CHAP,  been  placed  on  the  windows  of  the  ChapeL  ^'To 
keep  out  tlie  birds,"  was  the  answer.  "  You  may- 
keep  out  the  birds,"  said  Frederick,  "  but  God  is 
sending  you  hogs  in  their  place."  Thus  scornfully 
did  he  refer  to  his  fellow-Christians.  "When  noon 
came,"  says  the  Iinaum,  "  we  knelt  for  prayer,  and 
no  one  attempted  to  hinder  us.  Among  those  who 
knelt  was  an  old  SiciUan  Mussulman,  who  had  been 
the  Emperor's  tutor  in  Dialectics." ' 

Another  Moliammedan  was  an  attentive  observer 
of  Frederick's  conduct.  Schems-eddin,  the  Cadi  of 
Nablous,  was  sent  by  Sultan  Kamel  to  escort  the 
Emperor  to  Jerusalem.  He  had  orders  to  prevent 
tlie  occun-encc  of  any  thing  which  might  displease 
the  Frank.  Among  other  things,  no  preaching  was 
to  be  allowed  in  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  and  no  cries 
from  the  minarets  were  to  be  uttered  by  the 
Muezzins.  On  the  day  of  the  Emperor's  arrival  in 
Jcnisalcm,  the  Cadi  forgot  to  give  the  necessaiy 
orders  ;  so  eveiy  thing  went  on  as  usual.  One  of 
the  Muezzins  made  the  most  of  his  opportunity,  by 
shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice  those  parts  of  the 
Komii,  which  are  directed  against  Christianity. 
Among  other  texts,  he  propounded,  'How  can  it 
be  possible,  that  God  had  for  His  son  Jesus  the  son 
of  Maiy  ? '  Frederick's  lodging  happened  to  be 
close  to  the  minaret ;  he  overheard  the  Cadi  rebuk- 
uig  tlie  Muezzin  and  forbidding  him  to  shout  any 
more  texts.  Next  morning  the  Emperor  asked, 
'  What  has  become  of  the  man,  who  shouted  from 
the  minaret  ? '  The  Cadi  answered,  that  he  feared 
his  Christian  guest  might  be  annoyed.  **You  are 
wrong,'  said  Frederick,  *why  out  of  compliment 
to   me   should  you  fail  in   your  duty,   your  law, 
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and  your  religion?'    The  impression  left  on  the     chap. 

Cadi's  mind  was,  that   the  Emperor  was  no  true  

Christian.  ''''''^''' 

One  of  the  inducements  which  brought  Frederick 
to  Jerusalem,  if  Miikrizi  may  be  trusted,  was  a  de- 
sire to  hear  the  call  of  the  Moslem  to  prayer.  He 
was  greatly  charmed  with  his  first  view  of  the 
Mosque  of  Omar ;  he  then  wished  to  see  with  his 
own  eyes  the  pulpit  whence  the  Imaums  delivered 
their  sennons.  While  he  was  there,  a  Christian 
priest  happened  to  come  in  with  the  Gospels  in  his 
hand.  Frederick  remembered  the  agreement,  which 
forbade  any  insult  to  the  Moslem  in  their  mosques,* 
or  any  disturbance  of  their  religious  rights.  He 
was  angry  with  the  priest,  and  bade  him  come  no 
further,  swearing  that  he  would  severely  punish  any 
Clnistian  who  should  enter  the  Mosque  without  a 
speciiil  Ucense.  '  We  are  all  the  ser\'ants  and  slaves 
of  the  SulUui,'  said  he ;  '  he  has  given  us  our 
Cluirches  of  his  own  free  will,  and  we  must  not 
abuse  his  kindness.'  *  The  Arab  Chroniclers  long 
remembered  Frederick's  learning  and  theolc^cal  bias. 
The  Cadi  Genial-eddin,  who  visited  Sicily  a  genera- 
tion later,  says  that  this  Emperor  was  remarkable 
among  the  Princes  of  his  time  for  his  fine  qualities, 
and  for  his  delight  in  philosopliy,  dialectics,  and 
medicine.  *  His  inclination,'  the  Cadi  alBnns,' car- 
ried him  towards  Islam,  for  he  had  been  bred  in 
Sicily,  where  tliere  are  many  Mussulmen.' 

These  witnesses  of  Frederick  s  conduct  on  the  road 
from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  made  acquaintance  with  the 
cliampion  of   Christianity   at  a  most   imfavourable 

*  I  cannot  Iu>lp  KUApccting  a  little  Oriental  exaggeration  in  the 
rt*I>ort  of  this  Mpeech. 
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CHAP,     moment.     He  had  iust  heard  how  the  Church  had 

VIII 

1_  been  pouring  an  army  of  marauders  into  his  King- 

1227-1230.  ^Qj^^  y^^^  ^^j.^  robbing,  torturing,  and  murdering 
his  faithful  subjects.  A  galley  from  Apulia  had 
brouglit  the  news,  and  had  gone  back  -with  orders  to 
Henry  of  Malti\,  to  bring  a  fleet  instantly  for  the 
purpose  of  escorting  the  Emperor  home.*  At  such 
a  moment,  he  was  not  likely  to  be  sparing  in  his 
sarcasms  on  the  Vicar  of  Christ ;  he  would  probably 
give  full  play  to  his  wit,  in  contrasting  the  theories  of 
the  Church  with  her  practice.  On  Saturday,  the  17th 
of  March,  he  made  his  entry  into  Jerusalem  at  the 
head  of  the  joyful  Cnisaders.  On  the  morrow,  Sun- 
day, he  prepared  for  a  repetition  of  the  pageant  in 
which  he  had  already  been  the  leading  actor  at 
Palermo,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  at  Eome.  Godfirey 
de  Bouillon  had  refused  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold, 
where  his  Saviour  had  worn  a  croAvn  of  thorns ;  but 
Godfrey's  successors  had  been  less  scrupulous.  This 
Crown  of  Jerusalem  was  now  witliin  Frederick's 
grasp.  Many  liad  advised  liim  to  have  the  Divine 
offices  celebrated  on  the  occasion,  but  Von  Salza, 
always  on  tlie  side  of  moderation,  withstood  this. 
'  We  dissuaded  it^'  says  the  good  Knight,  '  acting  Uke 
one  who  is  zealous  for  the  exaltation  of  both  Church 
and  Empire,  because  we  saw  no  advantage  either  to 
Frederick  or  to  the  Cluu'ch  in  the  projc*ct  So  he 
did  not  hear  mass,  following  our  advice,  but  simply 
took  tlie  Crown  from  the  Altar  without  any  conse- 
cration, and  carried  it  to  his  Throne,  as  is  the  custom. 
The  Ardibishops  of  ralermo  and  Capua  and  many 
other  nobles  were  present ;  rich  and  poor  were  there. 

•  Old  French  Chronick'. 
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He  bade  us  speak  both  in  Latin  and  Oerman  on  his    chap. 
behalf.'  •  ^"^ 

The  scene  must  have  been  of  a  striking  character.  1227-1280. 
The  Christians  were  once  more  installed  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  after  having  for  the 
previous  forty  years  bewailed  its  loss.  The  loyal 
subjects  of  the  Empire,  Germans  and  Itahans,  were 
overjoyed.  The  faithful  Apulian  Prelates  were  at 
their  master's  side.  The  Church  was  probably 
thronged  with  Pisan  sailors,  Genoese  crossbowmen, 
and  German  knights.  Foremost  among  the  latter 
-would  be  Von  Salza's  noble  Brotherhood,  gazing  with 
reverence  upon  their  Kaiser,  and  arrayed  in  their 
Avliite  cloaks  marked  with  the  black  cross.  A  few 
Templars  and  Hospitallers,  proud  of  their  French 
refinement,  scowled  upon  the  scene  and  treasured  up 
its  detiiils  for  the  ear  of  the  Patriarch,  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  Eome.  The  noblest  hero  of  the  age  now 
became  spokesman ;  the  tongue,  as  well  as  the  sword 
of  Brother  Ilennami,  was  ever  at  his  Kaiser's  service. 
Gcrold  {j^oans  over  the  long  speech  that  followed  in 
praise  of  Frederick,  couched  in  two  languages.  Von 
Salza  began  witli  the  taking  of  the  Cross  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1215.  He  explained  the  reason  of  the 
respites  granted  to  Frederick,  and  complained  of  the 
harshness  of  the  Church,  declaring  his  beUef  that 
tlie  Pope  himself  could  not  approve  the  charges 
brought  forward.  He  avowed  to  the  whole  Christian 
host,  that  the  Emperor  would  act  for  the  honour 
of  God,  as  he  had  promised  long  before.  His  master 
would  not  extol  himst^lf,  but  so  high  as  God  had 
raiscMl  him,  so  low  would  he  humble  himself  before 

*  Ceroid  eays  Uiat  Von  Salza  spoke  in  Gennan  and  French. 
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CHAP,    the  most  Higliest  and  before  His  Vicar.    '  The  joy  at 
^'^         the  Emperor's  entry  into  tlie  City,  and  during  our 
1227-1230.  speech,  cannot  be  explained.' 

Here  the  Patriarch  Gerold  takes  up  the  tale.  '  Fre- 
derick received  offerings,  in  despite  of  the  priests, 
for  the  repair  of  the  walls.  After  dinner,  he  went 
out,  and  called  for  the  English  Bishops  and  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Eehgious  Orders ;  still  making  Von 
Salza  his  mouth-piece,  he  asked  them  to  help  in  re- 
building the  Avails;  they  promised  to  consult  together. 
He  demanded  their  answer  for  the  morrow.  Next 
day  (Monday),  lie  prepared  to  set  off,  togetlier  with 
all  his  people,  though  the  Chiefs  hastened  to  affirm 
that  they  Avere  ready  to  help  him  in  the  work  of  re- 
builduig  the  ramparts.  He  went  off  towards  Jaffa ; 
and  the  Pilgrims,  hearing  the  name  of  Mohammed 
still  proclaimed  in  Jenisiilem,  left  the  City  with  one 
accord  and  followed  him  ;  he  reached  Acre  in  Mid- 
Lent.  He  in  vain  tried  to  inveigle  the  German 
knights  into  following  him  Iiome ;  they  stood  in  awe 
of  excommunication.'  The  Patriarch  has  sadly 
garbled  the  history  of  the  proceedings  at  Jerusalem, 
as  will  be  seen  on  comparing  his  account  with  that 
of  Von  Salza.  The  German  says, '  On  the  Monday, 
the  Patriarch  sent  the  Archbishop  of  Cajsarea,  and 
laid  the  Holy  Sejmlchre  and  all  the  Holy  Places 
under  an  Interdict.  The  whole  army  was  much 
disquieted,  and  was  ^vl*oth  with  the  Church  for 
taking  this  step  Avithout  any  seeming  cause.  Fre- 
derick sent  for  the  Archbishop  of  Cajsarea,  (who 
did  not  appear)  and  for  all  the  Prelates ;  he  com- 
plained publicly  in  their  presence  of  the  Interdict 
having  been  laid  on  the  Holy  Places,  just  rescued 
from  the  Saracens.     He  said,  that  if  he  or  his  men 
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liad  offended  tlie  Patriarch  in  aught,  he  was  ready  to     chap. 
make  the  Prelates  umpires  in  the  dispute.      After 


having  busied  himself  about  the  repair  of  the  walls,  ^227-1230. 
he  went  off  towards  Jaffa  that  very  day.  We  heard 
afterwards,  that  the  Interdict  had  been  laid  on  the  City, 
on  account  of  the  Saracens  still  holding  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  and  worshipping  there.  But  you  must 
know  that  they  have  only  a  few  unarmed  priests 
there,  to  offer  prayer  and  to  clean  the  building.  The 
Emperor  s  soldiers  keep  the  outer  doors,  and  grant 
access  to  the  Saracens  at  their  own  pleasure;  this  we 
have  seen  and  heard.  The  Christians  also  receive  the 
offerings  made  in  the  House  of  the  Lord,  at  the  stone 
where  Jesus  Christ  was  offered  up.  Old  men  say  more- 
over, that  after  the  Saracens  lost  Palestine,  the  unbe- 
lievers were  allowed  to  have  their  own  laws  in  almost 
all  the  Christian  cities,  and  they  worshipped,  just  as 
the  Christians  do  now  at  Damascus.  God  knows, 
that  the  Emperor  could  not  make  the  Truce  other- 
wise ;  he  did  not  make  it,  in  the  way  he  could  have 
wished.  We  write  this,  that  you  may  know  the 
truth,  if  aTiy  one  should  be  writing  the  contrary. 
Our  Brother,  the  Ijearer  of  these  presents,  will  tell 
you  more.' 

The  last  part  of  the  letter  clearly  refers  to  what 
the  Patriarch  miglit  be  expected  to  write.  Von 
Salza,  we  see  from  this  letter,  understood  the  prin- 
ciples of  tohTatiou  far  better  than  most  men  of  his 
(lay.  lie  seems  to  have  had  a  suspicion,  which 
indeed  proved  correct,  that  the  Church  party  would 
wilfully  confound  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  tlieTem- 
j)le  of  Solomon,  in  other  words,  with  the  Mosque  of 
Omar.  A  jrreat  effort  would  l)e  made  to  induce  all 
Christendom  to  believe,  that  the  Holy  Sepulchre  had 
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CHAP,     been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  unbelievers  by  the  god- 

VTTT 

less  Emperor.  Frederick,  in  his  despatch  to  the 
Pope,  gives  all  tlie  glory  to  God,  describes  the 
famine  at  Jaffa,  and  the  advantages  gained  by  the 
Truce,  and  thus  proceeds :  '  We  shall  tell  you  more 
openly  of  the  help  received  by  us  fix)m  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  and  from  the  Masters  and  Brethren  of 
the  Three  Orders ;  but  we  cannot  be  silent  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Master  and  Brethren  of  St  Mary  of 
the  Germans ;  from  the  beginning  they  have  stood 
by  us  most  loyally.  We  entered  Jerusalem  on  Satur- 
day, Marcli  18,  to  the  great  joy  of  all ;  we  reverently 
visited  the  Tomb  of  the  Living  God,  like  a  Catholic 
Emperor.  On  the  next  day,  Sunday,  we  wore  the 
CroAvn  there,  to  the  honour  of  the  Most  Highest ; 
and  we  took  measures  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
walls,  wliicli  will  be  carried  on  in  our  absence.  The 
Sultan  is  bound  to  restore  those  captives  whom  he 
did  not  give  up  after  the  loss  of  Damietta.'  The 
walls  of  Jerusalem  did  indeed  stand  in  need  of  a  new 
Neliemiah  ;  they  had  been  razed  to  the  ground  ten 
years  before  tliis  time  by  tlie  dreaded  Sultan  Moadhin. 
The  only  part  of  them  left  standing  by  him  was  the 
huge  mass  known  to  us  as  the  Tower  of  David,  said  to 
be  built  on,  and  indeed  to  form  part  of,  the  renowned 
Tower  of  Hippicus ;  tliis  the  Emperor  bestowed  on 
his  trusty  Teutonic  Order.*  It  is  asserted  that  he 
burnt  his  militaiy  engines,  or  gave  them  to  the 
Saracens,  after  the  Truce  had  been  made.  He 
ordered  Eudcs  de  Montbeillard  to  remain  as  his 
Bailiff  at  Jenisalem,  tliough  he  afterwards  summoned 
him  to  Acre.f  The  Pope  declared  that  a  covenant 
had  been  arranged  between  Christ  and  BeliaLJ 

♦  Fran.  Pipin.         f  Old  French  Chronicle.         {  Baynaldus. 
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'  The  way  in  which  the  Patriarch  and  the  Beligious     chap. 
Orders  behaved,  after  Frederick's  return  to  Acre,     ^^' 


and  in  the  civil  wars,  was  clearer  than  day-light'  ^^^r-iasd. 
Thus  says  Bichard  of  San  Germano;  the  English 
Chronicler  gives  us  some  particulars  of  the  tran- 
sactions in  Palestine.  Frederick  seems  to  have 
caused  great  scandal  in  the  first  place  by  crowning 
himself,  by  sitting  in  the  Patriarchal  Tlirone,  and  by 
wearing  the  Crown  when  on  his  way  to  the  Palace 
of  the  Hospitallers,  where  he  held  his  Court  In 
his  own  Palace  at  Acre,  where  he  had  to  wait 
some  time  for  his  naval  convoy,  he  feasted  with  the 
Saracens  and  brought  in  Christian  dancing  girls  for 
their  entertainment ;  worse  excesses  are  said  to  have 
ensued.  He  adopted  their  customs ;  and  it  was  a 
general  matter  of  complaint,  that  no  one  but  himself 
knew  the  terms  of  the  famous  Treaty,  called  in 
Arabic  mosepha.  It  was  said  that  it  contained  a 
condition,  which  bound  the  Emperor  to  aid  the  Sul- 
tiui  against  Christians  as  well  as  against  Saracens. 
Some  Cancnis  at  Acre  had  been  robbed  of  their 
harbour-dues.  The  Archbishop  of  Nicosia  in  Cyprus 
had  been  i)lundered.  On  the  other  hand,  a  schis- 
matical  Syrian  bishop  had  been  sheltered  from  the 
persecution  of  the  Patriarch.  The  Empen)r  had 
seized  upon  oblations,  made  in  different  Churches. 
On  Palm  Sunday,  he  had  ordered  the  preachers  to 
be  dragged  from  their  pulpits,  and  had  imprisoned 
them.  At  Easter  he  had  besieged  the  Patriarch,  the 
two  English  Bisln^ps,  and  the  Templars,  in  their 
houses;  l)ut  without  success.  Gn»gory,  in  writing 
to  the  Duke  of  Austria,  an  old  Crusader,  imputes 
four  crimes  to  Frederick.  '  He  has  given  up  to  the 
Sultan  the  power  of  the  sword,  taken  from  the  altar  of 
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CHAP.     St.  Peter's,  thus  renouncing  the  honour  of  the  Empire. 

—  He  has  left  the  temple  of  God  in  the  hands  of  the 

1227-1230.  g^pj^(j^jjg      jj^  ij^g  i^ft  Antioch  and  other  places 

exposed  to  the  Pagans,  if  they  break  the  truce.  He 
has  entered  into  a  League  against  the  Christians.* 
Gregory  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  heard  of  Fre- 
derick's besieging  Gerold  and  the  Templars  for  five 
days  at  Acre,  meaning  to  rob  them,  and  of  his  carry- 
ing off  arms  belonging  to  the  Christian  Common- 
wealth, besides  destroying  some  galleys.  Copies  of 
these  charges  were  sent  to  the  King  of  France  and  to 
liis  Archbishops. 

Tliis  quarrel  Avith  the  Templars  is  easily  explained. 
The  Emperor  had  once  more  encamped  at  B^r-  ^ 
dana,  near  Acre,  and  had  entered  into  fresh  engage- 
ments with  Sultan  Kamel,  who  was  at  that  time 
waging  war  on  his  brother  Ashraf.  The  Christian 
Chief  wished  the  Templars  to  place  the  Pilgrim's 
Castle  in  his  hands  ;  they  shut  their  gates  and  said, 
that  if  he  did  not  depart,  they  would  put  him  in  a 
certain  place,  whence  lie  would  never  come  forth.* 
When  the  Emperor  went  to  bathe  in  the  Jordan, 
a  common  custom  with  pilgrims  in  all  ages,  the 
treacherous  Templars  informed  Kamel  how  easily 
Frederick  might  be  surprised.  The  noble  Moham- 
medan sent  back  the  letter  to  the  intended  victim.f 
The  Order  of  the  Temple  was  already  deeply 
tainted  with  tliat  spirit  of  pride  and  insubordination, 
which  has  been  set  forth  by  a  Master's  hand.  Chil- 
dren were  alive  at  this  very  time,  who  would  see  in 
theii-  old  age  the  ai)pidling  doom  of  the  powerful 
Brotherhood.     Tlie  Hospitallers  have  identified  tlieir 

*  Hugo  Plagenaia.  f  Michaud. 
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name  with  Bhodes  and  Malta ;  the  Teutonic  Order    chap. 

VTTT 

laid  the  foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia ;  but 


the  Templars  passed  away  for  ever,  long  before  the  ^^^r-iMo. 
Middle  Ages  had  fled. 

Frederick  had  few  friends  on  his  side,  but  these 
he  took  care  to  reward.  When  at  Acre,  he  granted 
no  less  than  seven  Charters  to  Hermann  von  Salza. 
He  confirmed  an  exchange  made  by  the  Order  with 
James  of  Amigdala,  whereby  the  brave  knights 
gained  the  strong  Castle  of  Montfort,  a  new  bulwark* 
They  had  a  grant  of  6400  bezants  fix)m  the  revenues 
of  Acre.  They  were  also  presented  with  King  Bald- 
win's Palace  at  Jerusalem,  and  with  a  barbacan  near 
tlie  Holy  Sepulclire.  A  lady  complained  to  Fre- 
derick of  his  granting  away  her  property  to  his 
favourite  Order  ;  she  obtained  her  rights  on  proving 
her  case.  The  Pisaus  had  been  most  loyal  through- 
out the  whole  campaign.  They  were  now  allowed 
to  hold  their  own  Courts  in  Acre,  as  of  yore ;  they 
recovered  their  old  privilege  of  freedom  fix)m  tolls  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  they  had  free  access 
to  the  Holy  City,  both  in  going  and  returning. 
Their  three  Consuls  complained  to  the  Emperor  of 
Thomas  of  Acerra  ;  and  the  injury  done  them  was 
soon  rcdresjied.  It  would  seem  that  this  noble- 
man had  l>een  sent  back  to  Acre  early  in  the  spring, 
whence  he  had  transmitted  a  letter  to  his  master, 
with  full  details  of  the  bloody  war  then  raging 
in  Apulia.  If  Frederick  would  retain  his  maternal 
Pealm,  he  must  hurry  back  tliither  to  counteract 
the  d(\*<igns  of  his  HoUness,  who  was  no  follower  of 
the  advice  given  to  his  great  predecessor,  *  Put  up 
thy  sword  into  its  sheath.'  The  Count  had  added, 
that  the  harbours  of  the  Kingdom  were  filled  with 


1227-1230. 
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CHAP,     armed  spies,  all  on  the  look-out  for  the  return  of 

Frederick. 

There  is  no  chapter  in  the  history  of  human  per- 
verseness  more  strange,  than  the  conduct  of  Gr^oiy 
towards  his  discarded  friend.  He  excommunicated 
him  in  1227  for  not  sailing  to  Palestine  ;  he  excom- 
municated him  again  in  1228  for  sailing,  without 
having  first  been  absolved.  He  did  his  utmost  to 
cripple  Frederick's  efforts  for  the  good  of  Christen- 
dom, thwarting  by  means  of  the  Legate  every  mea- 
sure taken  by  the  Emperor.  In  1229,  the  Pope 
viewed  with  displeasure  the  campaign  in  Palestine ; 
he  viewed  with  still  greater  displeasure  the  return  to 
Apulia.  Can  we  wonder  at  those  outbursts  of  Fre- 
derick on  the  road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  which  so 
startled  his  new  Moslem  friends  ?  On  reviewing  this 
campaign,  the  Second  Act  of  tlie  Fifth  Crusade,  which 
wiped  out  the  disaster  at  Damietta,  we  are  tempted 
to  agree  Avith  honest  Freigedank,  who  probably  gives 
utterance  to  the  thoughts  of  the  German  Pilgrims, 
Von  Salza  among  tliem : 

*  O  what  in  the  world  can  a  Kaiser  do, 
Since  Christians  and  heathen,  clergy  too, 
Are  striving  against  him  with  might  and  main  ? 
*Ti8  enougli  to  craze  e*en  Solomon's  brain  I 
Since  Frederick  does  the  best  he  can, 
Upon  us  they  needs  must  lay  the  ban.*  ♦ 

The  Italian  poets  were  as  loud  in  praise  of  the 
Emperor  as  the  Germans.  Marquard  of  Padua 
dwells  on  the  fact,  that  Frederick  won  liis  victories 
by  peaceful  rather  than  by  warhke  means.  The 
Imperial    patience   had   achieved  great   things  on 

♦  Von  naimier  gives  the  old  German  Verses. 
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either  side  of  the  sea.     Let  Jerusalem  rejoice ;  Jesus    chap. 
had  once  been  her  King,  and  his  place  was  now  filled     ^^^^ 


by  Frederick,  who  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  God,  and  1227-1280. 
showed  himself  to  be  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and 
a  lover  of  peace.* 

Gregory's  agent  was  a  man  Uke-minded  with  his 
master.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  hatred 
borne  by  Gerold  to  Frederick  from  the  letter  written 
by  the  Patriarch,  just  as  the  Emperor  was  leaving 
Palestine.  Things  the  very  reverse  of  truth  are 
stated  in  this  most  venomous  composition,  and  the 
events  of  the  Crusade  are  misrepresented.  '  When 
the  Emperor  returned  to  Acre  fix)m  Jerusalem,  he 
tried  to  curry  favour  with  the  townsmen.  All  were 
about  to  leave  Palestine  ;  we  wished  to  retain  some 
knights  in  our  pay  with  the  money  bequeathed  by 
the  late  King  of  France,  since  there  was  notliing  in 
the  Tmce  to  prevent  the  Sultan  of  Damascus  from 
attacking  us.  The  Emperor  convened  an  assembly 
of  all  the  Prelates  and  Pilgrims  on  the  sea-shore, 
abused  us  and  tlic  Grand  Master  of  the  Temple ;  and 
forbade  any  knight,  imder  pain  of  punishment,  to 
remain  in  tlie  land.  lie  posted  archers  and  cross- 
bowmen,  so  as  to  prevent  access  to  us  or  to  the 

*  Qui  paciendo  magis  quam  pugnando  domat  omnes, 
Cujns  ct  hie  et  ibi  vicit  paciencia  gummos, 
Cui  niunimento  suut  legc»,  arma  decori. 

Jenisalem,  gaude,     .     .     . 

Ilox  c|uia  magiiilicus,  Jesus  olim,  nimc  Fridericus, 
Promptus  utiTfjue  pati,  sunt  in  tc  magnificat!, 
Ohtulit  ilU*  prior  semet  pro  posteriore, 
Et  pro  j)08terior  8ua  st»<iue  prions  honore. 
Hie  Dcus,  ille  Dei  pins  ac  prudens  imitator, 
Defensor  fidci,  spem  firmans,  pads  amator. 
The  whole  may  be  read  in  Pertx,  9. 
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CHAP.     Temple,    forbidding  provisions  to   be  brought  us. 
^^^^'      He  caused  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  firiars  to 


1227-1230.  y^Q  dragged  through  the  streets  and  flogged  as  if 
they  had  been  thieves,  because  they  preached  on 
Palm  Sunday.  After  a  fruitless  attempt  at  peace  on 
his  part,  we  laid  Acre  under  an  interdict  He  sent 
off  to  his  dear  friend  the  Sultan  the  arms  which  had 
been  stored  up  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land ; 
he  burnt  the  galleys  which  he  could  not  take  with 
him ;  and  he  wrung  much  money  from  Cyprua 
He  set  sail  for  that  island  on  the  first  of  May,  with- 
out saluting  any  one,  and  leaving  Jaffa  unprotected ; 
0  that  he  may  never  return ! '  ♦ 

The  Emperor  went  his  way,  leaving  the  Patriarch 
and  liis  faction  to  sing  hymns  of  joy  at  the  departure 
of  their  Champion.  They  might  rejoice  in  1229, 
when  no  danger  was  near ;  but  a  few  years  later, 
when  the  Third  Act  of  the  Fifth  Crusade  had  proved  a 
failm-e,  when  no  heaven-born  General  had  come  for- 
ward, and  when  the  savage  Eharizmians  were  knock- 
ing at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  the  Christians  who 
remained  behind  would  sigh  in  vain  for  that  wise 
head  and  strong  right-hand,  wliich  had  for  a  moment 
revived  their  affairs  and  wrested  a  glorious  peace 
from  the  Moslem,  in  spite  of  all  that  Pope  and 
Patriarch,  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  could  do  to 
counteract  it.  Frederick  left  the  ungrateful  shores 
of  Palestine,  and  touched  at  Limisso  on  his  way 

•  Muratori*8  remarks  on  the  Pope's  conduct  throughout  the 
whole  affair  are  worth  quoting.  *  lo  per  me  chino  qui  11  capo, 
ne  oso  chiamar  ad  esame  la  condotta  della  Cortc  di  Koma  in  tal 
congiuntura,  siccome  supcnore  a  i  miei  riflessi,  bastandomi  di 
dire  clic/  &C.  Here  he  quotes  the  Ahbot  of  Urspci^  and  Richard 
of  San  Gemiano,  who  are  both  indignant  at  the  Pope. 
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home.     He  gave  Alice,  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis    chap. 
of  Montferrat,  in  marriage  to  the  boy-King  Henry, 


and  entrusted  Cyprus  to  five  noblemen,  who  were  to  1227-1280, 
act  as  Begents  and  pay  ten  thousand  marks  to  the 
Emperor's    Bailiff  at  Jerusalem.      Frederick  then 
steered  westward  for  Apulia.* 

It  is  now  time  to  relate  the  fete  of  that  country 
during  his  absence.  Pandulph  of  Aquino  and  Stephen 
of  Anglone  were  left  in  oflSce  under  Baynald,  the 
Duke  of  Spoleto,  at  the  Emperor's  departure  in 
1228.  Baynald  took  post  at  Antrodoco,  and  siun- 
moned  the  heges  of  the  Kingdom  to  his  aid.  Torre  di 
Eenaria  and  Capitiniano,  two  rebel  towns,  were  taken ; 
and  the  Lords  of  Polito  were  driven  into  banishment 
Raynald  had  never  forgotten  the  claims  of  his  father 
Conrad  to  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto ;  he  could  not  with- 
stand the  temptation  of  invading  the  Pope's  dominions. 
He  entered  the  March  of  Ancona,  over  which  he 
had  been  just  appointed  Vicar ;  his  brother  Berthold 
halted  near  Norcia,  and  destroyed  the  Castle  of 
Prusa.  The  Arabs  of  SicOy,  whom  Frederick  had'N 
transported  into  Apulia,  now  made  their  first  ap-  1 
pearance  in  ItaUan  warfare ;  they  tortured  to  deatli  / 
some  of  the  luckless  prisoners  taken  at  Prusa,  whom 
Berthold  placed  in  their  hands  ;  some  were  blinded, 
others  hanged,  and  priests  were  among  the  sufferers. 
The  Pope  in  vain  sent  his  chaplain  Cencio  to  remon- 
strate with  llayiiald,  and  to  threaten  excommimica- 
tion.  The  Southern  assailants  were  soon  at  Montelmo 
and  Macerata;  Raynald,  so  far  fix)m  quitting  the 
March  -within  the  eight  days  allotted  by  Gregory, 
tried  to  bribe  tlie  men  of  Perugia  to  rise  against 

♦  Old  French  manuscript. 
VOL.   I.  Z 
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CHAP,    their  Papal  giiest     He  had  before  constrained  some, 
'      who  owed  allegiance  to  the  ApostoUc  See,  to  sweax 
1227-1230.  fealty  to  himsell^     Conrad,  another  German,  marched 
into  FoHgno,  a  city  ever  rebellious  to  Rome  ;  but  he 
was  soon  driven  ont  again*     Eaynald,  by  virtue  of 
his  authority,  bestowed  great  privileges  on  Osimo 
and  BecanatL     The  German  and  Apulian  leaders 
were  all  excommunicated,  on  their  refusal  to  leave 
the  States  of  the  Chiu  ch,     A  Coimcil  for  that  pur- 
pose was  called  at  Perugia,  and  the  Po|>e  once  more 
denounced  Frederick  s  misdeeds^  espedidly  his  at- 
tempt to  oppress  BeoeventOj  the  special  dependency 
of  Home ;  the  Emperor  was  reviled  as  worse  than 
Pharaoh.     Cardinal  John  C^olonna,  the  richest  and 
noblest  of  all  the  members  of  the  Sacred  College,  and 
moreover  a  good  soldier,  was  sent  against  the  in- 
vaders.*   Pandulph  of  Anagni,  the  Pope's  chaphun, 
an  able  man,  also  led  troops  into  Frederick  s  do- 
minions ;  with  liim  were  the  banished  nobles,  Thomas 
of  Celano  and  Koger  of  Aquila.     The  Emperor  long 
afterwaids  protested,  that  he  had  had  no  hand  in  the 
attack  on  the  Roman  States,  and  that  he  had  made 
this  manifest^  by  punish  iug  the  authoi^  of  tlie  mis- 
chief f  The  Bishops  of  Beauvais  and  Clermont  arrived 
with  troops,  but  were  sent  back  by  Gregory,  who 
spent  120,000  gold  coins  on  the  war,  a  dead  1 
He  wrote  to  the  Genoese  late  in  November :  *  The 
Emperor    has    sent    the   Archbishop   of  Ban   and 
Henry  Count  of  Malta  to  treat  of  peace.     We  heard 
them^  but  said  that  we  could  do  notliing,  wliile  Eay- 
nald  was  vexing  the  Church/     The  Pope  sought  help 
from  Milan  and  Piacenza ;  he  demanded  money  even 


I 
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from  distant  Sweden ;  and  summoned  the  Marquis    chap. 

VUL 

Azzo  into  the  March.     The  Archbishop  of  Bavenna 


was  rebuked  for  not  having  excommunicated  Ere-  i**7-iaao. 
derick. 

Gr^ory's  soldiers,  who  advanced  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1229,  were  beaten  off  from  Fondi,  the 
frontier  town  of  the  Kingdom ;  this  place  was  held  by 
John  of  Poli,  a  Boman,  but  no  friend  to  the  Pope. 
Aquino  also  held  out  for  Frederick.  Cicala,  Morra, 
and  Adenulf  the  son  of  the  Count  of  Acerra,  were 
as  loyal  as  ever.  The  strong  position  of  Monte 
Cassino,  and  San  Gemiano  below  it,  were  forti- 
fied ;  the  Abbot  seemed  at  present  to  be  a  staunch 
loyalist  The  Pope's  army,  bearing  the  ensign  of 
the  Keys,  *  having  no  fear  of  God,'  plundered  the 
villages,  after  failing  in  an  attempt  to  storm  Bocca 
d'Arce.  Then  the  tide  of  war  tiuned.  In  March, 
Stephen  of  Anglone  the  Justiciary  lost  a  battle  in 
the  mountains  and  fled  to  San  Germane.  The 
Abbot  was  induced  to  }neld  up  Monte  Cassino,  after 
a  long  treaty  with  the  Legate,  '  which  I  know  not, 
God  knows,'  says  loyal  Kichard,  who  was  doubtless 
watching  the  progress  of  events  with  more  than 
usual  interest.  Ilis  native  town  was  also  given  up, 
and  the  nobles  of  the  Kingdom  went  off  to  their 
own  lands.  All  seemed  lost ;  the  Pope's  army  took 
the  classical  towns  of  Venafro,  Isemia,  Teano,  and 
Caleno ;  Cardiiml  Pelagius,  who  was  now  L^ate, 
more  lucky  in  his  operations  in  Apulia  than  he  had 
been  in  Eg}'pt,  went  on  from  conquest  to  conquest 
lie  mastered  Sessa  aftcT  a  long  sic^e,  forcing  it  to  yield 
by  cutting  down  tlie  vineyards.  The  strong  Castle 
of  GaeUi,  one  of  Frederick's  four  great  fortresses, 
which  had  cost  a  krge  sum  of  money,  was  taken 
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and  piilled  down ;  the  materials  were  throWTi  into 
the  sea.  Two  of  ite  citizens  went  to  Gregory 
and  procured  several  privileges ;  among  others,  the 
right  of  coining  money  stamped  with  the  head  of 
St*  Peter ;  they  were  to  contribute  one  galley 
to  any  fleet  equipped  by  the  Church.  The  Pope 
engaged  to  protect  Sessa  and  Gaeta,  as  if  they  were 
towns  in  his  own  Campagna.  Aquino  surrendered, 
and  the  commander  of  Rocca  Bantra  was  bribed  to 
yield  that  place,  William  of  Som  gave  up  Trajetto, 
which  he  held ;  and  the  men  of  Benevento^  a  to^vn 
ever  true  to  the  Pope,  made  forays  into  Apulia, 
seizing  the  cattle  in  those  rich  plains*  The  Papal 
commanders  asserted  on  oath,  that  Frederick  was  a 
prisoner  in  Palestine* ;  the  lie  wm  spread  every- 
wherCj  probably  by  clerical  agency,  for  we  find 
Eaynald  the  Viceroy  driving  all  the  Franciscans, 
and  also  the  monks  of  Monte  Cassino,  out  of  the 
Kingdom,  The  Pope  gave  out  that  the  Apidiaus 
were  released  from  the  oath  of  fetdty  tliey  had  taken 
to  Frederick,  since  he  was  under  the  ban  of  the 
Church,  Ahfe  fell,  but  Capua  was  staunch  in  her 
loyalty ;  the  Papal  troops,  miable  to  take  this  city* 
withdrew  after  three  days  to  Benevento,  burning 
the  villages  aroimd.  But  the  army  coidd  be  kept 
together  no  longer,  melting  away  with  great 
upon  certain  evil  tidings  coming  from  the  easteff 
coast  of  Apulia,f  No  reinforcements  were  at  hand  ; 
the  Lombards  were  slow  in  miirching  do^ni^  and 
those  who  served  imder  Cardind  Coloima  threatened 
to  desert.  The  Pope  in  vain  wrote  to  tlie  chiefe  c*f 
the  League:  'Now  is  the  time  to  strengthen  the 


•  LeU^s  of  Frederick  for  1239, 
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army  of  the  Church,  since  her  enemy  has  returned    chap. 
in  conftision  from  beyond  the  sea.     You,  Lombards,      ^^ 
are  in  as  great  jeopardy  as  ourselves.    We  command  ^227-12*0. 
you  by  your  oath  to  keep  your  men  in  the  field 
for  at  least  three  months,  and  to  send  them  pay. 
Believe  the  message  from  us,  which  Guala  will  give 
you.'     This  was  written  in  July ;  later  in  the  year 
Gregory  thus  upbraided  his  sluggish  allies  :  *  Would 
that  we  had  never  looked  for  help  fit)m  Lombardy  I 
since  we  placed  our  dependence  on  her,  she  has 
disgraced  herself  for  ever.'     Still  he  would  make  no 
peace  without  the  advice  of  this  province,  declaring 
that  the  Church,  the  mother  of  the  Lombards,  would 
never  forsake  them.* 

Gregory  wrote  early  in  June  to  Pedro,  the  Infant 
of  Portugal,  whose  conduct  seems  to  have  given 
his  Holiness  more  satisfaction  than  that  of  most 
other  European  princes.  Pedro  is  compared  to  De- 
borah in  Israel,  sitting  under  the  palm  tree,  ready 
to  do  battle  against  the  new  Sisera,  who  does  not 
feel  the  sharpness  of  the  spiritual  sword  that  is 
drawn  against  him,  but  has  hardened  his  heart. 
The  Portuguese  champion  obtained  remission  of  sins 
for  himself  and  for  his  comrades.f      England  sup-  "i 

plied  nothing  but  money.     One  Master  Stephen,  the  4 

Pope's  Legate,  called  a  council  at  Westminster,  and  ^ 

bullied  the  Prelates  into  granting  one  tenth  of  their  ^ 

incomes  and   personal  property,  which  was  to  go  ^ 

towards  the  expense  of  the  ApuUan  war.  Arch- 
bishop Langton  was  by  this  time  in  his  grave  at 
Caiiti?rbury.    The  young  King,  Henry   the  Third, 

•  U^epia  of  Gftgoiy  for  122£»,  X^JiYh  IXSY.    Middl^Ml 
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made  no  resistance ;  but  the  laity  pro?ed  refractory* 
The  clergy  throughout  England  and  Wales^  Scotland 
and  Ii^elandt  furnished  pay  for  the  Pope's  army,  at 
that  tknc  harrying  Frederick's  dominions  Gregory, 
according  to  Master  Stephen,  was  so  over^'hclmed 
with  debts,  that  he  knew  not  how  he  should  finiah  | 
the  war  he  had  begim.* 

Cardinal  Otho  was  sent  into  Germany,  but  found 
it  impossible  to  stir  up  sedition  tliere.     Henry,  the 
Emperor's  son,  had  already  crushed   the   Duke  of 
Bavaria,  the  only  Prince  who   seemed  inclined   to 
rebel.     The   King  of  England   wished  to  raise  the 
House  of  Guelf  once  more  to  the  throne  of  Ger-j 
many  ;  tlic  family's  sole  surviving  representative  WM 1 
Otho,  the  nephew  of  tlie  late  Emperor  of  the  same 
name;  but  Otho  the  younger  was  Lord  of  Uttle  besides 
Luneburg,  The  Pope  was  consulted  as  to  the  possibi- 
lity of  dislodging  the  House  of  Huhenstaufen  in  fa- 
vour of  this  youth,  who  however  had  the  wisdom  to 
decline  tlie  ghttering  bait,f    The  Bishop  of  Verduol 
declared  for  tJie  Churchy  but  was  almost  ruhied  bj 
a  contest  with  his  own  flock^     In  the  end,  Cardiiifl 
Otho  was  driven  to  take  refuge  in  Huy,  in  order 
fiave  his  life  from  the  Impeiialists  ;  he  placed  Uc 
and  Aix-Ia-Cliapelle  imder  an  interdict.     He  penc-" 
trated  into  Denmark,  where  he  had  no  better  suc- 
cess than  in   Germany.      The   constant  opposition 
which  he  had  to  encounter  must  have  convinced 
him  that  Frederick  waa  firm  in  his  seat     The  Patri- 
arch of  AquUeia  not  only  prevented  any  Northern 
army  horn  embarking  for  Apulia  from  Pola,  but 
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went  to  the  King  of  Hungary  and  prevailed  upon    chap. 
him     to    discountenance   the  measures   of   Home. 
France  was  ahnost  as  deaf  as  Qermany  to  the  calls 
of  the  Church. 

The  army  led  by  Cardinal  Pelagius  was  not 
the  sole  dependence  of  Pope  Gr^ory.  An  out- 
break took  place  at  Lentini  in  Sicily,  stirred  up 
by  one  Vinito  of  Palagonia,  who  survived  to  take 
part  in  another  rebellion  ten  years  later.*  More- 
over, Cardinal  John  Colonna  was  commanding  in 
the  country  of  the  Abruzzi,  and  was  aided  by  John 
de  Brienne,  the  old  King  of  Jerusalem.  Though  at 
this  time  he  had  seen  more  than  seventy  years, 
that  redoubtable  Champenois  was  as  full  of  Ufe  and 
activity,  as  when  twenty  years  before  the  King  of 
France  had  singled  him  out  as  the  man  best  suited 
for  the  war  in  Palestine.  John  had  eagerly  joined 
in  an  enterprise  directed  against  the  Kingdom  of  his  ^ 
hated  son-in-law.  Milan  had  with  great  willingness 
sent  a  hundred  knights,  Piacenza  thirty ;  f  though 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Lombard  contingent  did  not 
satisfy  Gregory.  These  were  the  soldiers  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  award  of  the  late  Pope  Honorius, 
should  have  followed  the  Emperor  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Listcad  of  this,  they  were  now  joining  in 
the  attack  on  his  ApuUan  dominions,  a  perverse 
sort  of  satisfaction,  as  he  called  it,  for  their  former 
conduct.^  The  army  of  the  Church  had  driven 
Raynald  out  of  the  March,  and  was  now  blockading 
him  in  Sulmona ;  but  Cardinal  Pelagius  summoned 
these  forces  to  his  aid.     After  the  whole  of  Maraia 


•  See  the  Regestum  for  1240.  f  Gal.  Fiamma. 

^  See  his  letters  for  1239. 
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had  been  conquered,  the  two  armies  united  to  lay 
siege  to  Caiazzo,  A  tradition,  probably  untrue,  was 
current  sixty  years  later,  that  when  King  John 
was  besieging  Boiano,  the  babe  Conrad  was  shown 
to  him  fi^om  the  walla,  and  the  authorities  begged 
him  not  to  despoil  his  own  grandson  of  his  inherit- 
ance, John  answered  with  tears, '  The  Pope  must  be 
obeyed/*  In  the  mean  time  the  Coimt  of  Campagna, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  a  third  division,  had  taken 
the  town  of  Sora^  though  the  Castle  above  it  still 
held  out  for  Frederick-  In  September,  Gregory' 
issued  an  edict,  by  which  he  annexed  Furcone 
and  Amitemo  on  the  border  to  the  States  of  the 
Church,  denouncing  Frederick's  past  oppressions, 
A  heavy  payment  was  exacted  from  the  towns- 
men, and  they  were  ordered  to  set  about  build- 
ing a  new  city  at  Accola,  to  be  strongly  fortified 
under  the  inspection  of  Paodulph  the  cliaphiin*  This 
design  was  carried  out  many  years  later  by  Frede- 
rick himeelf,  who  called  the  new  city  Aquila,  after 
his  armorml  bearings. 

We  eagerly  catch  at  anything  wluch  proves  the 
humanizing  influence  of  the  Church  on  the  savage 
style  of  warfare  usual  in  these  times.  The  Pope 
seems  to  have  been  shocked  at  the  cruelties  prac- 
tised by  the  Portuguese  Cardinid,  He  thus  writes 
to  Pelagius  in  May:  *We  ought  not  to  revel  so 
much  in  blood ;  we  shoidd  remember  who  has  said, 
**  Thou  shalt  not  kill"  O  brother,  it  is  not  ex]ie- 
dient  I  Let  no  murder  or  mutilation  of  prisoners 
be  practised,  for  we  abhor  it ;  let  your  captives  be 
thrown  into  prison,  but  nothing  more.*    Warfare  in 


•  B&rt}i.  de  Neocaiilix». 
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Southern  Italy  has  always  been  waged  with  a  fero- 
city elsewhere  iiiikiiuwii.  liK  Count  of  Aci^rm  bad 
already  sent  a  letter  to  his  master,  in  which  he  com- 
plained  of  King  John's  cruelty ;  towns  were  set  on 
fire*  cattle  seized,  men  tortured  until  they  paid  heavy 
ransoms,  and  no  age  or  sex  was  spared.  If  the  Eni' 
peror's  name  was  invoked,  King  John  would  declare 
tliat  there  was  no  other  Emperor  besides  himiielE 
Even  the  clergy  were  amazed  at  these  proceedings* 
wliidi  seemed  to  be  authorizeil  by  the  Vicai*  of 
ClxrlHt* 

But  deliverance  was  now  at  hand  for  the  harassed 
Stmth.  To  the  astonishmont  of  the  Apulians,  the 
Imperial  eagles  reappeared-  Frederick,  returning 
from  Acre  with  only  seven  galleys,  wliich  Ae  Count 
of  Malta  had  brought  him,  landed  at  (Muni,  not  far 
firom  Brindisi,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1229,  escaping 
from  the  snares  laid  for  him  on  the  coast.  He  made 
Brindisi  his  head-quarters,  whence  he  sent  letten 
tliroughout  the  Kingdom  to  proclaim  his  arrival  from 
the  East  Eaynnld  his  Viceroy  and  the  Justiciftriei 
of  the  loyal  towns  were  soon  at  the  side  of  their 
master*  Some  brave  Germans,  on  whom  Frederick 
placed  gieat  reliance,  arrived  from  Palestine.  They 
had  at  first  refused  to  aid  their  Kaiser  in  reconquering 
Apulia,  but  a  strong  wind  had  blown  them  out  of 
their  course  and  delayed  their  voyage  to  Venice.f 
Frederick's  first  act  was  to  send  some  knights  of  tiic 
Teutonic  Oi'der  to  the  Pope,  asking  for  peace.  But 
Gregory,  who  had  just  canonized  Bt  Francis,  mad« 
up  his  mind  to  try  the  chances  of  war;  on  the  19tli 
of  August  he  first  excommunicated  all  heretics,  by 
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whatever  name  they  were  called ;  then  he  thundered 
Ihe  same  anathema  against  Frederickj  rehearsing  all 
the  sins  of  this  enemy,  absolving  the  subjects  of  the 
Kingdom  from  their  oath  of  fealty,  and  laying  all 
towns,  whither  the  Emperor  might  come,  under  an 
interdict,  Raynald  and  Berthold ;  certain  Soman 
citizens  of  Frederick's  party ;  the  Castellan  of  San 
Mirdato,  who  had  robbed  many  pilgrims  on  their  way 
to  Eome  ;  the  men  who  had  seized  upon  the  Abbey 
of  San  Quirico ;  TJbaldo  of  Pisaj  who  had  entered 
Sardinia,  an  island  claimed  by  the  Roman  Church ; 
all  these,  and  many  others  besidesj  were  laid  under 
the  same  excommunication. 

Frederick  was  busy  equipping  his  army  and 
assembhng  Ms  horse  and  foot.  He  was  detained  on 
the  Eastern  coast  during  nearly  three  months ;  for 
he  dates  in  August  from  Barletta,  one  of  his  cliief 
strongholds,  when  he  confirmed  the  late  grant  made 
by  Eaynald  to  Recanati  and  Osimo.  The  Hohenlohe 
brothersjConmd  and  Godfrey,  were  rewarded  for  their 
loyal  services  by  a  German  grant.  We  find  another 
feitliful  liegeman,  Gebhard  von  Amstein,  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  Kaiser,  who  afterwards  entrusted  this 
chief  with  the  highest  commanda  Laudidf  of  Aquino 
was  recompensed  for  liis  late  services  in  the  West 
Frederick  now  advanced  by  Canossa  to  Foggia.  As 
his  troops  were  taking  up  theh*  quarters  in  the  latter 
city,  an  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  forced 
the  German  soldiers  to  fly  and  to  seek  lodgings  at  San 
Lorenzo,  not  far  ofll*  He  sent  another  embassy  to 
the  Poj^,  consisting  of  the  Archbishops  of  Ecggio 
and  Ban,  and  Hermann  von  Salza ;  but  they  returned 
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vrithout  effecting  anything.     Cardinal  Colonna,  on    chap. 
the  part  of  the  Papal  forces,  had  to  apply  to  Qr^ory     ^^^^ 


for  more  money.  The  wearers  of  the  Cross,  fresh  1227-1230. 
from  the  East,  were  now  opposed  to  those  who  bore 
the  ensign  of  the  Keys.  The  Castle  of  Caiazzo  had 
midcrgone  a  long  si^e  from  King  John  and  Cardi* 
nal  Pelagius ;  these  leaders,  hearing  of  Frederick's 
sudden  advance  on  the  last  day  of  August  fit)m 
the  Eastern  coast,  burnt  their  engines,  among  which 
was  a  trebuchet  made  at  great  cost ;  they  fled  to  I 
Teano.  That  same  day,  Frederick  pushed  on  to  loyal 
Capua,  and  thence  went  to  Naples,  in  search  of  men 
and  money.  He  now  retook  Calvi,  A  life,  and  Vena- 
fro, hanging  some  of  the  Campanian  prisoners. 
Within  four  days  he  had  recovered  more  than  200 
castles.*  But  on  the  other  side  of  his  Kingdom, 
Paul  of  Logotetu,  one  of  his  Justiciaries,  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  enemy;  a  cruel  deed,  to  which  the 
Emperor  refers  many  years  later.f  The  King  and 
the  Cardinal  fled  to  San  Germano,  whither  Frederick 
followed  them  with  the  utmost  speed ;  the  men  of 
the  town  removed  their  goods,  expecting  a  battle ; 
but  Pelagius  shut  himself  up  in  Monte  Cassino,  the 
treasures  of  which  he  had  already  seized.  The 
rebellious  Prelates  and  tlie  Pope's  soldiers  fix)m 
the  Campagna  fled  to  Eome;  Frederick  retook 
Picdemonte,  and  his  Saracens  plundered  the  Church 
of  St.  Matthew.  Scssa  was  given  up  to  him  by 
Thaddeus  the  Judge,  a  man  of  remarkable  character. 
The  Count  of  Acerra  was  in  full  employment ;  nearly 
every  town  in  the  Kingdom  had  been  retaken,  ex- 
cept Sora,  Gaeta,  and  the  strong  position  of  Monte 

*  Old  French  Chronicle.  f  See  his  letters  fi>r  1289. 
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CHAP,    Cassino  ;  tbo  revenues  of  this  Abbey  were  now  cou- 

!^ fiscated.      Frederick  was  fiutlier  strengtbened  by 

1227-1230,  i\^^  arrival  of  some  Greek  soldiers  and  ambassadors 
from  Eoumolia.  He  appointed  lieutenants  in  all  the 
towns,  and  sent  from  San  Gcrmaiio  letters  into  Lom- 
bardy,  Tuscany,  and  Eomagna,  bearing  date  the 
5th  of  October :  —  *  We  have  returned,'  he  wrote, 
*  by  the  favour  of  God  from  beyond  the  seaa ;  we 
have  driven  our  foes,  who  had  invaded  our  Kingdoni, 
into  the  Campagua ;  in  the  space  of  a  few  days  we 
have  won  back  what  they  had  held  for  half  a  year. 
Wishing  then  to  hasten  into  Germany,  we  give  you 
waiTiing  to  meet  us  quickly  with  your  horses  and 
arms/ 

Frederick's  speedy  reconquest  of  his  Kingdom  is  a 
fact  of  great  weight  in  our  view  of  his  character. 
Were  we  to  believe  the  Papal  letters  directed  against 
him,  he  would  appear  to  have  been  a  monster,  rivall- 
ing  in  cruelty  the  worst  of  the  old  Eom^ui  Emperors, 
a  fiend  who  had  reduced  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily  to 
ashes,  whose  thirst  for  blood  and  treasure  could 
never  be  slaked,  and  who  was  always  grinding  hh 
subjects  to  the  dust^  or  goading  them  into  revolt. 
But  here  we  find  him  landing  unexpectedly  with  a 
handful  of  men  at  a  time  when  his  Kingdom  w  as  half 
lost,  and  when  his  loyal  subjects  had  no  leader  iu 
whom  they  could  tmst ;  no  sooner  does  Frederick 
appear  on  the  scene  than  all  is  changed;  crowds 
flock  to  his  banner,  and  in  a  few  days  his  enemies, 
—  IQng,  Cardinals,  and  all — are  glad  to  fly  out  of 
his  dominions,*     The  Commons  of  ApuUa  had  re- 


•  CopioKum  extTcitum  tarn  de  HegniooHa  qaam  de  TbtdotoDids 
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ccived  a  practical  lesson  as  to  the  advantages  of  Fre-    chap. 
derick's  rule,  by  which  tliey  ever  afterwards  profited ;  ^—^^ 
henceforth  they  showed  no  eagerness  to  welcome  a  i337-i2:a 
Papal  army  of  deliverance.     The  nobles  and  clergy 
of  the  Kingdom  mij^'ht  conspire,  but  the  Commons, 
with  few  exceptions,  were  ever  true  to  him  who  had 
saved  them  from  the  tender  mercies  of  King  John 
and  Cardinal  PelagiuB* 

Frederick  sent  an  ambassador  to  Gfaeta,  one  of 
the  few  disloyal  towns  :  the  envoy  was  put  to  death 
by  the  burghers,  and  the  Emperor  treasured  up  tlie 
wrong.  Two  hundred  knights  recovered  Mama  for 
him,  whither  Berthold*  the  brother  of  Bayntdd,  was 
now  sent  back.  Frederick  at  tliis  time  thought  it  right 
to  send  letters  to  all  the  kings  of  the  world,  explain- 
ing his  conduct  in  Palestine,  and  refuting  the  false 
charges  of  the  Patriarch,  who  had  accused  him  of 
having  brought  shame  on  Christendom,  Frederick 
appealed  in  support  of  his  own  assertions  t^i  tlie 
Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Exeter,  and  to  the  Heads 
of  the  Eeligious  Orders,  who  had  been  present  at 
the  signing  of  the  Truce,  His  cause  still  continued 
to  prosper ;  the  E^^nan  Senate  and  people  sent  an 
embassy  to  him,  wheii  at  Aquino.  On  the  28tli  of 
October  he  took  Sora,  which  was  burnt ;  and  some 
of  the  citizens  pc  rished  by  fire  and  sword.  The 
garrison,  men  of  the  Roman  Canipagna,  fled  into  their 
own  land ;  WiUiam  of  Sora  was  handed  over  tu  Fre- 
derick and  hanged  as  a  rebel.  The  Abbey  of  Cava, 
which  had  preserved  its  loyalty,  was  taken  under 
the  Emperor's  specnul  protection. 

About  this  timo,  Hennaim  von  Sal^a  returned 
with  the  welcome  news  that  Gregory  was  ready  to 
make  peace.     The  Pope  very  honourably  consulted 
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his  Lombard  allies  on  the  terms  proposed,  promising 
Bot  to  desert  them.  Frederick  had  an  interview 
with  Thomas  of  Capua,  the  Cardinal  of  St  Sabinajj 
the  result  of  which  was  a  proclamation  of  peace  and 
pardon  to  the  Abbot  and  monks  of  Monte  Cassino, 
and  the  restoration  of  their  confiscated  lands.  Car- 
dinal Pel%ins  and  his  garrison  left  the  impregnable 
convent,  which  together  with  it3  possesions  wajl^ 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Von  Sake,  a  man  in  whom 
all  parties  ahke  could  put  their  trust  He  ap- 
pointed Brother  Leonai'd  its  guardian;  and  then, 
witli  the  Cardinal,  went  once  more  to  Kome,  Money 
was  exacted  from  the  revolted  toi^ns,  VoDafro, 
fcemia,  and  Teano,  whUe  a  horse  fair  was  established 
at  San  Gemiano.  Forty  men  of  that  town  were 
chosen  to  garrison  the  great  convent  so  lately  in  the 
enemy's  hands,  after  they  had  taken  an  oath  to  be 
trusty.  The  war  seemed  now  to  be  at  an  end,  and 
the  German  soldiers  were  sent  home  with  bomitiiul 
rewards:*  Frederick  kept  his  Cliristmas  at  Capua 
with  great  joy  ;  he  set  free  on  this  occasion  some  of 
the  prisoners  taken  at  Sora.  He  also  made  Conrad 
von  Hohenlohej  one  of  his  faithful  Germans,  Count 
of  MoMse. 

Early  in  January  the  next  year,  1230,  Frederick 
was  at  Melii,  whence  he  sent  the  Arclibishop  of 
Eeggio  and  Von  Salza  to  the  Pope,  Gregory  had 
been  recalled  to  Eome,  after  a  sojourn  of  more  thaa; 
two  years  at  Perugia,  by  the  Boman  authorities,  who 
were  in  dismay  at  a  great  overflow  of  the  Tiber* 
Proclamation  was  made  at  San  Gcrmano,  that  any 
one  who  would  serve  the  Crown  should  be  fi^ee  from 
all  servile  burdens.     The  town  was  fortified,  and  the 
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Constable  of  Capua  was  ordered  to  overlook  the    chap. 

vni 
work.     Frederick  kept  Easter  at  Foggia,  which  had 


by  this  time  submitted ;  its  walls  were  destroyed  and  1227-1280. 
its  trenches  filled  up ;  Troja,  Casale  Nuovo,  San 
Sevefl#;  and  Civitate,  which  had  refused  even  provi- 
sions to  the  Emperor,  all  underwent  the  like  fate, 
and  had  to  give  crowds  of  hostages.*  Stephen 
of  Anglone  garrisoned  some  castles,  but  burnt 
others,  constraining  the  inhabitants  to  dwell  in  the 
plains.  Pope  Gregory  had  been  excommunicating 
Berthold  and  Eaynald;  he  was  now  welcoming  at 
Eome  some  of  their  more  illustrious  countrymen,  who 
had  come  from  the  North  to  make  peace  between  the 
Church  and  their  Emperor.  The  Dukes  of  Austria, 
Carinthia,  and  Meran,  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  the 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  and  the  Bishop  of  Katisbon 
held  a  conference  at  Rome  with  four  Cardinals. 
These  Germans  kept  Easter  with  Frederick  at 
Foggia,  returning  to  Rome  with  the  Abbot  of  Monte 
Cassino.  The  Emperor,  at  the  request  of  the  Duke 
of  Austria  and  Von  Salza,  gave  a  Charter  of  forgive- 
ness to  tliis  renowned  monastery,  and  also  bestowed 
privileges  upon  many  German  foundations.  He 
came  back  to  Capua  on  the  30th  of  May ;  on  the 
way  he  was  overtaken  by  two  nobles  of  Palestine, 
who  demanded  that  his  son  Conrad  should  be  sent  to 
Acre,  there  to  be  brought  up ;  Frcnlerick  returned 
an  evasive  answer.f  At  Capua  he  met  the  Cardi- 
nids,  who  had  full  powers  to  make  the  peace.  The  re- 
belhous  Prelates,  frightened  at  his  severity  towards  the 
luisteni  towns,  would  not  encounter  him.  The  Pope 
had  set  his  heart  ui)on  retaining  Gaetaand  St  Agata, 
to  which  request  Frederick  would  not  hsten.     Peter 

*  Chruu.  breve  Vaticanum.  f  Old  French  Chronicle. 
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CHAP,  de  Viaea,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  brought 
^^^^  some  of  the  Gaetans  to  a  conference  with  theCardinak, 
1227-1230,  ^[jQ  could  DOt  uiduce  the  rebels  to  submit  to  theufi 
rightful  Sovereign.  Von  Salza  and  one  of  the  Bishoiisi 
had  therefore  to  undertake  yet  another  embassy  to 
Gregory^  and  returned  with  Guak  the  Dominican^ 
Hereupon  the  treaty  of  peace  was  at  last  made,  and 
all  the  banners  in  the  chiu'ches  of  San  Germano  were' 
waved  for  joy,  rrederick  was  at  that  town  when 
Guala  met  him;  the  Pope  being  then  at  Anagni, 
On  the  9th  of  June,  the  Cardmal  Bishop  of  Sabiua 
and  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Sabma  received  the  Emperor's 
oath  in  one  of  the  churches  of  San  Germano ;  all 
the  Transal()ine  Princes  were  present^  except  the 
Duke  of  Austria,  who  was  dangerously  UIp  The 
Archbishops  of  Palemio,  Bari,  and  Eeggio,  the  rebel 
Prelates,  Eaynald,  Acerra,  and  Morra,  the  Justicia- 
ries of  the  Kingdom,  the  Barons,  and  their  vassals, 
made  an  imposing  assemblage.  The  oath  taken  was, 
that  Frederick  would  give  satisfaction  to  the  Church 
for  his  misdeeds.  The  Archbishop  of  Salzburg 
preached  a  long  sermon  to  exculpate  him ;  the  Car- 
dinal of  St.  Sabinaj  a  subject  of  the  Sicilian  Crown, 
repUed  with  equal  clearness.* 

Frederick  s  engagement  bears  the  date  of  July, 
He  swore  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Chuichj  to  for- 
give the  offences  of  all,  and  to  remit  the  punishments 
of  trespassers ;  Acerra  was  to  take  the  oath  m  his 
behaE  The  question  as  to  Gaeta  and  St,  Agata  was 
left  as  yet  undecided*  All  that  wa^  settled  was,  that 
they  were  to  be  returned  to  Frederick,  and  yet  the 
honour  of  the  Church  was  to  be  saved,    llie  De- 
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claration  of  the  German  nobles  is  dated  on  the  23rd     chap. 
of  July.      The  Princes  and  Prelates  of  the  Empire      ^^^^ 
there  assembled  make  it  known  to  all  that  they  ^^^^~^^*^ 
have  set  their  seals  to  the  agreement   Three  of  them, 
being  Churchmen,  declare  the  cause  of  Frederick's 
excommunication,  and   order  him    to   restore   all, 
especially  what  has  been  taken  from  the  Monastery 
of  Antrodoco.   The  Arclibishop  of  Taranto  and  other 
exiled  Prelates  are  to  return  to  their  sees.     Gaeta 
and  St.  Agata  are  to  be  given  back  to  Frederick, 
and  a  year's  time  is  allotted  for  the  fulfihnent  of 
the  treaty ;  if  the  business  cannot  then  be  arranged, 
umpires  are  to  be  chosen,  twoJjy  each  side  ;  if  need- 
ful, a  fifth  is  to  be  added.     Germans,  Italians,  and 
French,  arc  alike  pardoned.     Frederick  engages  not 
to  invade  either  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto  or  the  March 
of  Ancouii.     The  Princes  at  length  declare, '  We  have 
sworn  on  the  Gospels  to  enforce  the  keeping  of  this 
Treaty ;.  if  it  be  not  kept,  we  will  aid  the  Church 
against  the  Emperor  within  a  certain  time ;  but  if 
the  Church  does  not  name  umpires,  as  agreed,  we 
are  not  to  be  bound  by  our  oath.'     The  goods  of  the 
Hospitallers  and  Templars  within  the  Kingdom  are 
to  be  restored ;  the  exiled  Prelates  are  to  be  allowed 
to  return  ;  the  clergy  are  not  to  be  taxed  ;  and  the 
elections  of  churches  and  monasteries  are  to  be  fitje. 
The  only  parties  shut  out  of  the  Treaty  were  Eay- 
nald's  soldiers,  who  had  ravaged  the  March.     The 
County  of  Fondi  was  at  length  restored  to  Eoger  of 
Aquila  ;  John  of  Poli,  on  whom  it  had  been  bestowed, 
becoming  Count  of  Alba.     Monte  Cassino  was  given 
up  to  its  Abbot,  and  the  exiled  Bishops  returned  to 
their  dioceses. 

The  only  circumstance  which  oteurred  to  damp 
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the  rejoicings  at  Sun  Germano^  was  tlie  deatli  of 
Duke  Leopold  of  Austria.      lie  had  fought  for  the 
Church  in  many  parte  of  the  world,  in  Languedoc, 
in  Spain,  in  Palestine,  and  in  Egypt     He  had  done 
his  part  in  the  siege  of  Damietta,  but  had  luckily 
returned  home  before  its  loss-      His  bones,  after  the 
custom  of  his  country,  were  taken  back  to  Germany, 
while  his  flesh  was  buried  at  Monte  Cassiiio,     His 
death  was  a  great   blow  to  Frederick's  interests. 
The  Emperor  wrote  to  the  Stedingers,  a  people  in 
Northern  Germany,  praising  them  for  their  devotion 
to  the  Teutonic  Order,      He  forbade  the  burglicrs 
of  Lubcck  to  hold  tournaments,  on  account  of  the 
riots  which  were  wont  to  ensue,     Tlie  Archbishop 
of  Salerno  was  enjoined  to  deliver  up  a  Castle  to  Von 
Salza,  the  iisual  referee^  until  peace  should  be  made. 
Guala,  upon  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  brought  back 
leave  from  the  Pope  that  religious  offices  might  once 
more  be  celebrated  in  the  Kingdom  ;  the  invaders  of 
the  March  were  alone  excluded  from  divine  worsliip. 
On  the   1st  of  August,   Frederick   went   to   Eocca 
d'Arce   on   the   border  ;    thence  he   proceeded    to 
Ceprano,  and  met  some  of  the  Cardinals ;  here  he 
encamped  his  army  and  reviewed  it.     The  conditions 
of  peace  were  slightly  altered,  and  more  Castles  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Hermann  von  Salza.     The 
Archbishop  of  Aries  and  the  Bishops  of  Winch^ter 
and  Beauvais,  being  at  Ceprano,  were  requested  to 
publish  Frederick *8  absolution,  whicli  duly  followed 
all  the?e  concessions.     On  the  26th  of  August,  he  for- 
gave Strasbiu^g  for  her  adherence  to  Cardinal  Otho, 
and  heaped  privileges  upon  tl\e  Archbishop  of  Arlm. 
Gregorj^  wiote  thus  to  the  Emperor ;  *  The  Cliurdi 
is  rejoicing  over  her  recovered  son,  like  Anna  over 
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Tobias.    Great  is  the  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner    chap. 
that  repenteth  I    Give  up  to  us,  we  beseech  you,  the      ^^™* 


sons  of  Count  Thomas  and  Rinaldo  of  Aversa,  as  *^7-^**^- 
this  day  is  the  Feast  of  Angels,  in  order  not  to 
grieve  your  guardian  Angel.' 

Everything  was  done  to  please  the  Pope.  Fre- 
derick on  the  24th  of  August  sent  letters  to  his 
officials  on  behalf  of  the  clergy  throughout  the  King- 
dom, and  ordered  all  the  Castles  in  the  March  to  be 
given  up.  At  length,  on  Sunday,  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, the  formal  reconciliation  took  place.  A  Fi^)al 
invitation  arrived,  and  the  Emperor  entered  Anagni, 
the  Pope's  beloved  abode,  in  great  pomp,  attended 
by  the  Cardinals  and  the  leading  men  of  the  town. 
Gregory  received  him  in  person ;  it  was  the  meeting 
of  Priam  and  Acliilles,  although  on  this  occasion  it 
Avas  not  the  aged  man  who  bowed  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  warrior.  Frederick  knelt  before  Gregory,  arrayed 
in  a  cloak,  and  gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace  ;  he  after- 
Avards  siit  at  the  Papal  table,  and  then  held  a  long  con- 
ference with  his  old  friend  in  the  Pope's  own  chamber. 
The  Cardinals  were  not  admitted  ;  no  one  was  pre- 
sent, except  Hermann  von  Salza,  the  truest  friend 
that  either  of  the  reconciled  pair  possessed.  The  Em- 
peror spent  the  night  at  the  Palace,  and  on  the  mor- 
row again  siit  at  the  same  table  with  Gregory,  many 
Princes  being  in  attendance.*  Frederick's  own  ac- 
count of  the  interview  is  this ;  '  We  went  to  the  Pope, 
who  receiving  us  with  fatlierly  love  and  with  the  kiss 
of  paice,  talked  with  the  judgment  of  clear  reason, 
calmed  our  passion  and  removed  our  rancour,  so 
that  we  were  unwilling  to  speak  of  the  past    We 

*  Vita  Gregorii. 
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CHAP,  have  forgiven  our  foes,  one  and  all,  their  offences 
against  us.'  In  the  next  month,  Gregory  thus  wrote 
to  the  Lombards;  'We  did  the  best  we  could  for 
you,  when  Frederick,  our  dearest  son  in  Christ, 
humbled  himself  before  us  and  was  absolved.  The 
Bishop  of  Brescia  was  present,  and  acted  on  your 
behalf  with  faithfulness  and  wisdouL  The  Emperor 
has  expressly  forgiven  your  trespasses.' 

Frederick's  approaching  journey  into  Lombardy 
was  one  of  the  chief  topics  of  the  conference;  Ghregoiy 
earnestly  advised  him  to  go  without  an  army,  and  to 
trust  to  the  peaceful  efforts  of  the  Apostolic  See.* 
Frederick  may  liave  thought  that  these  efforts  bad 
met  with  Avith  but  small  success  in  the  year  1226. 
Gregory  has  left  us  his  ovm  account  of  the  meeting ; 
he  dwells  on  the  Emperor's  humble  demeanour,  un- 
expected devoutness,  and  pleasant  converse.  The 
noble  guest  paid  his  visit  on  the  second  day  in  simple 
faiihion,  without  Imperial  pomp,  and  showed  himself 
complaisant  in  every  matter  debated.  The  cheer- 
ing news  was  sent  to  Eome,  to  the  vassals  of  the 
Campagiia,  and  to  France. 

Frederick,  when  at  Anagni,  had  more  German 
business  in  hand.  The  act  of  a  Bishop  of  Freisingen, 
wlio  had  enfeoffed  his  Episcopal  city  to  the  rebellious 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  was  reversed,  as  being  contrary  to 
tlic  laws  of  the  Empire.  Eatisbon  was  rewarded  for 
its  loyalty  by  a  most  ample  Charter,  and  had  a  grant 
for  six  years  of  the  proceeds  of  a  toll,  that  the  city 
Avails  might  be  strengthened.  The  Church  of  Gurck 
was  subjected  to  that  of  Salzburg.  The  Bishop  of 
Trieste  liad  a  confirmation  of  the  privileges  of  his 

•  Letters  for  1239. 
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See.    Among  the  witnesses  to  these  Charters  were    chap. 
Conrad  the  Burgrave  of  Nuremberg  and  the  Count 
of  Habsburg,  the  ancestors  of  the  Royal  Houses  of 
Prussia  and  Austria. 

The  Emperor  rode  down  the  steep  hill,  upon  which 
is  built  the  city  of  the  Conti,  followed  by  the  good 
mshes  of  his  HoUness  and  of  the  Cardinals.  He  had 
exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  the  Abbots  and  Bishops 
who  had  remained  loyal  to  him,  when  the  Kingdom 
was  invaded ;  and  he  had  obtained  their  absolution 
from  Gregory.  He  took  breakfast  at  SanOermano,  and 
thence  hastened  to  Capua;  after  visiting  Melfi,  where 
his  friend  the  King  of  Thessalonica  died,  he  kept 
Christmas  at  Precina.*  The  high  dignitaries  who  had 
met  at  Anagni  were  soon  scattered;  the  German  nobles 
went  homo,  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  was  made  Duke 
of  Spoleto,  thougli  he  was  unable  to  reduce  that  city; 
Gregory  himself  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  added 
greatly  to  the  Ijjiteran  Palace  and  built  hospitals  for 
the  poor.  He  took  Monteforte,  kept  it  for  the  Church, 
and  fortified  it  with  a  high  wall,  towers,  and  trenches. 
The  work  was  i)ressed  on  in  spite  of  the  winter 
frosts;  900  pounds  were  paid  for  the  stronghold, 
which  wjis  then  entrusted  as  a  fief  to  some  of  the 
nobles. f  Gregory  however  had  leisure  to  write  to 
Frederick  in  October  ;  the  Emi>eror  had  been  laying 
hands  on  some  of  his  officials.  *  We  doubt  not  but 
that  some  evil  man  is  advdsing  you  to  harass  the  men 
of  Foggia,  Casale  Xuovo,  and  San  Severino  ;  a  deed 
which  does  you  no  credit.  Do  not  exn^sperate  your 
Rc»deemer.  Let  not  the  feast  be  turned  into  mourn- 
ing ;  let  it  not  be  said,  that  those  great  lights,  the 

*  liic.  San  Gcrmano.  f  Vita  Grf^riL 
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CHAP.    Pope  and  the  Emperor,  only  met  to  produce  the 

L-  darkness  of  sorrow.     Forgive  them  that  have  ties- 

1227-1230.  pagged  against  you.'  Later  in  the  same  month, 
Gregory  sent  a  long  letter  to  the  Sicilian  Prelates, 
ordering  them  to  chastise  the  vices  of  their  clergy.* 
Heresy,  as  usual,  was  the  result  of  the  evil  Uvea  of 
the  appointed  pastors.  Frederick  confirmed  the 
possessions  of  the  Templars  in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  at 
the  prayer  of  their  Preceptor.  It  was  probably  with 
far  greater  good  will  that  he  made  a  grant  to  Heniy 
von  Waldstromer  and  Gramlieb  his  brother,  and  to 
their  heirs  after  them,  of  the  office  of  chief  Foresters 
in  the  wood  near  Nuremberg.  This  was  done,  to 
reward  them  for  the  faithfulness  with  which  they 
had  served  the  Kaiser  beyond  the  seas. 

An  important  letter  that  was  sent  by  the  Pope 
to  the  Emperor  this  year,  is  dated  the  third  of 
December,  and  refers  to  some  haggUng  about  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty,  attempted  by  Frederict  Gre- 
gory writes  to  him ;  *  We  heard  your  proposals  from 
your  messenger,  tlie  Judge  of  Pavia ;  but  on  looking 
into  your  letters  to  the  Princes  your  sureties,  we  find 
certain  things  omitted  through  neghgence  or  pre- 
occupation ;  so  we  did  not  make  the  letters  public. 
The  Archbishop  of  Capua  befriended  you  with  great 
judgment  and  zeal.  We  send  you  back  the  letters ; 
and  we  beseech  you  to  believe  in  our  sincerity,  and 
not  to  suspect  that  we  mean  to  cheat  you  in  aught ; 
since  we  desire  that  all  may  succeed  according  to 
your  wishes.  We  tnist  that  you  will  speedily  recall 
that  messenger  of  yours,  who  has  strangely  set  off 
for  Gennany  Avithout  having  an  interview  witli  us, 

♦  liaynaldiis. 
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in  order  that  he  may  not  go  beyond  the  prescribed    chap. 
form  of  the  surely/    The  aged  Pope  was  fully  alive 


to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  young  friend  to  1227-1230. 
overreach  him. 

In  the  same  month  of  December,  the  Archbishop 
of  Capua  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Bome  upon  a 
matter  connected  with  the  rights  of  the  Empire  on 
the  Ehone.  Gregory,  after  having  consulted  his 
brethren,  returned  this  answer  to  Frederick ;  *  The 
lloman  Church,  after  much  outpouring  of  Christian 
blood,  has  triumphed  over  heresy  in  Provence.  Yet 
the  land  may  easily  relapse  into  errors  worse  than 
the  first ;  we  therefore  think  it  best  not  to  grant  your 
request  at  present,  though  we  do  not  intend  to  wrong 
you.  Moreover,  you  say  that  you  have  been  robbed 
of  Citta  di  Castello ;  but  you  forget  that  this  place 
belongs  to  the  ApostoUc  See ;  we  ask  you  to  listen 
to  what  the  Archbisliop  of  Capua  will  tell  you  as  to 
that  matter.'  This  letter  closed  the  correspondence 
between  the  two  parties  for  the  year,  making  it  plain 
that  there  Avas  more  than  one  subject  of  dispute  still 
unsettled.  The  year  1230  ended,  to  all  appearance, 
Avith  tlie  reconciUation  of  Church  and  Empire. 
Wliat  astonishes  us  most  in  the  Treaty  of  San  Ger- 
niano  is,  that  the  Pope,  the  weaker  party,  gains 
almost  ever}'tliing  ;  the  Emperor,  fresh  from  his  con- 
questi^,  at  the  head  of  a  great  anny,  can  compass 
little  more  than  his  absolution  from  the  sentence  of 
1227.  Even  the  restoration  of  his  faithful  partizans 
to  their  old  position  seems  to  have  been  an  after- 
thought, a  conces^sion  not  made  by  Gregory  before 
the  interview  at  Anagni.  Peace  is  made,  but  it  is 
only  a  hollow  truce ;  the  great  battle  between 
Home  and  Uie  llouse  of  Ilohenstaufen  has  yet  to  be 
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CHAP,    fought  out     Meanwhile  each  party  makes  the  most 

L-  of  the  breathiiig-time  allowed.     Frederick  spends 

1227-1230.  ^i^Q  j^Qxt  five  years,  perhaps  the  happiest  of  hia  life, 
in  his  beloved  Kingdom,  to  which  he  gives  new 
laws ;  Gregory  also,  with  the  help  of  the  great 
Spanish  Dominican,  Bamon  de  Pennaforte,  compiles 
a  code,  not  for  one  realm  alone,  but  for  the  whole 
of  the  civilized  world ;  a  code  long  the  bulwark  of 
priestly  government,  which  has  influenced  even  coun- 
tries unshackled  by  the  yoke  of  Kome.  To  this  day, 
:  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  the  Ninth  are  quoted  under 
.   the  roof  of  Westminster  HalL 
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CHAPTER  rX. 

*  Sub  rege  Medo  Manns  et  Appolus.'  —  Horace. 

IT  was  not  only  in  their  public  acts  that  the  greatest  chap. 
contrast  possible  was  to  be  seen  between  the  ^^ 
Pope  and  the  Emperor ;  their  private  lives  were 
widely  different.  Gregory,  who  had  now  filled  the 
highest  offices  in  the  Church  for  two  and  thirty 
years,  was  its  living  embodiment  The  Saints,  the 
preservers  of  its  tottering  fabric,  had  been  his  bosom 
friends  when  alive,  and  after  their  death  received  at 
his  hands  the  honours  of  Canonization.  He  and  his 
Cardinals  composed  the  earliest  hynms  in  praise  of 
St  Fi-ancis.  He  delighted  to  throw  off  his  costly 
trappings,  and  to  share  the  devotions  of  the  Minorites 
with  his  feet  unshod.*  He  would  assmne  their  garb 
as  a  disguise,  if  he  wished  to  visit  the  holy  places 
around  Rome.  When  these  brethren  were  engaged 
in  washing  the  feet  of  the  poor,  one  in  the  dress  of 
St.  Francis  went  tlirough  the  duty  so  clumsily,  that 
he  was  bluntly  told  to  make  room  for  others  who 
understood  their  work  better  than  he  did.  Little 
did  the  thankless  complainants  know  that  they  were 
rejecting  the  services  of  Poj^e  Gregory  the  Ninth.f 
But  his  character  has  a  darker  side.     He  was  an 

•  Tliomaa  de  Cvlano. 

t  Letter  of  Philip  of  Perugia,  who  could  junt  remember  Gre- 
gory.    It  in  in  Wadding,  Vol.  L 
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CHAP,     earnest  patron  of  the  Inquisition,  which  he  strove  to 

transplant  from  France  into  Germany.     On  hearing 

that  its  rigours  had  been  pushed  to  excess,  *The 
Gennans,'  he  coldly  remarked,  *were  always  mad- 
men, and  therefore  they  have  had  madmen  for  their 
judges.'  One  of  the  speeches  of  these  spiritual 
judges  Avas  this  ; '  We  should  like  to  bum  a  hundred 
imiocent  men,  if  one  guilty  man  were  among  them.'  • 
Happily  for  Germany,  this  outrageous  violence  de- 
feated its  object. 

A  man  like  Gregory,  as  stem  to  himself  as  he  was 
to  others,  Avas  the  very  last  person  to  feel  any  sym- 
pathy Avith  Frederick's  pursuits.  The  Pope  was 
shocked  at  the  hfc  led  by  the  Sicilian  Monarch,  the 
harem  stocked  with  handsome  girls  and  watched  by 
black  emiuchs,  the  intercourse  maintained  with 
Arab  and  Jewish  sages,  the  laws  enacted  to  keep 
the  Church  in  due  subjection  to  the  State,  the  pro- 
fane lays  of  the  ItaUan  Troubadours  which  were  so 
much  prized,  the  jests  upon  sacred  tilings  which 
Eumour  put  into  Frederick's  mouth.  A  brilliant 
Court,  which  even  outshone  the  former  glories  of 
Toulouse,  was  close  at  hand  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Eome.  Palermo  was  forsaken,  except  for 
grand  occasions  of  state;  Naples  did  not  become 
the  capital  until  much  later  in  the  century ;  the 
chosen  abode  of  the  Suabian  Monarchs  of  the  King- 
dom was  the  Eastern  coast  of  Apulia,  where  the 
broad  plains  were  the  delight  of  the  hunter,  and 
where  it  was  easy  to  watch  tlie  affairs  of  Northern 
Italy.t 

•  Ann.  TVormnt. 

t  FrtHlcrick  my 8  of  the  Capitanata  in  1240;  '  Mogis  qnam  in 
aliis  provinciis  regiii  nostri  moram  ssspius  traliimua  ibidem.* 
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Frederick  was  the  most  powerful  Sovereign  of  chap. 
the  age.  He  had  akeady  fulfilled  the  three  con-  "* 
ditions  of  greatness ;  he  was  bom  great,  being  the 
heir  to  Sicily ;  he  achieved  greatness,  when  he 
mastered  Germany ;  he  had  greatness  thrust  upon 
him,  Avhen  he  was  forced  by  the  Chiuxih  against  his 
wiU  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  A 
vast  tract  of  country  owned  his  sway  ;  but  we  are 
at  this  time  more  immediately  concerned  with  that 
part  of  his  dominions  which  he  loved  the  best,  and 
in  which  he  was  now  spending  the  five  happiest 
years  of  his  life.  We  gladly  turn  aside  fix>m  his 
Avars  for  a  short  time,  to  gaze  at  the  triumphs  of 
peace.*  The  interval  of  rest  which  was  granted 
liim,  an  interval  unhappily  short,  was  employed  by 
him  in  drawing  up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Sicily,  a  heritage,  as  he  says,  more  noble  than  any 
other  of  his  possessions.  Many  masters  had  left 
traces*  of  themselves  in  that  realm.  There  were 
Roman  customs,  Lombard  feudal  laws,  Greek  r^u- 
lations,  and  Arab  innovations.  But  all  former  in- 
vaders  had  been  forceil  to  bow  before  the  swords  of 
the  Norman  conquerors,  the  Mowbrays  and  Gh:'ait- 
mesniLs.  Feudalism  had  been  firmly  established  in 
Southern  Italy,  just  at  the  time  when  it  was  loosening 
its  hold  upon  Northern  Italy.  The  nobles,  ever 
turbulent  unless  when  held  doAvn  by  some  strong 
hand,  had  enjoye<l  a  long  period  of  misrule.  This 
had  been  brought  t(^  an  end  in  1220  ;  Frederick,  no  \ 
longer  distracted  by  preparations  for  the  Crusade, 
was  now  determined  to  make  Italians,  Greeks,  Arabs, 


*  The  nntlioritieM  furtliirt  (liaptorare  the  Imperial  Conatitations 
of  1231,  and  tlie  Iiiii>crial  Sogiittcni  of  1239  and  1240. 
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CHAP.    Normans,  Germans,  and  Jews  alike  submit  to  a  code 

— which  should  include  the  best  customs  of  each  race.* 

The  way  had  been  cleared  by  the  resumption  of 
illegal  pri\dleges  and  charters ;  Eoyalty  was  to  be 
the  only  fountain  of  government  for  the  future. 

But  before  proceeding  to  describe  Frederick's 
laws,  we  must  cast  a  glance  at  the  state  of  France 
during  the  minority  of  St.  Louis ;  by  this  means 
alone  can  we  appreciate  the  new  enactments  of 
Melfi.  Let  us  contrast  the  model  land  of  feudalism 
with  the  Sicihan  realm.  In  the  former  we  see  the 
power  of  the  Crown  set  at  nought  by  the  meanest 
vavassor ;  the  nobles  claiming  the  right  of  coining 
money,  of  waging  private  wars,  of  exemption  fix)m 
taxes ;  the  owners  of  fiefs  allowed  to  judge  their 
vassals  at  will,  and  proudly  erecting  their  own 
gibbets;  the  villeins  fleeced  or  outraged  at  the 
caprice  of  their  lords  witliout  the  slightest  chance 
of  legal  redress ;  the  towns  groaning  under  the  yoke 
of  tlieir  Bishops ;  tlie  Church  in  all  her  gloiy ;  Uie 
Jews  plundered  Avithout  remorse ;  the  magistrates  at 
the  mercy  of  any  burly  ruffian,  Avho  might  challenge 
tliem  to  tlie  wager  of  battle  for  an  adverse  sentence. 
Li  France  alone  there  were  at  least  sixty  different 
codes  of  local  customs.f  Bearing  all  this  in  mind, 
we  turn  to  a  widely  different  scene  and  mark  the 
Italian  lawgiver. 

The  new  Justinian  prefaced  liis  Constitutions  with 
cveiy  one  of  his  titles ;  Ca?sar  of  the  Eomans  ever 
August,  Italicus,  Siculus,  Ilierosolymitanus,  Arcla- 
tensis,  happy,  conquering,  and  triumphant.     Li  his 

*  Acconling  to  (irotius,  Frederick  borrowed  more  from  the 
Loinbanlrt  than  from  any  otlier  race, 
f  llallani,  Middle  Ages,  Chap.  ii. 
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preamble,  he  traced  the  progress  of  law  from  the    chap. 

creation  of  rebellious  man ;  Necessity  and  Providence  

had  ahke  pointed  out  Kings  as  the  correctors  of  vice, 
the  arbiters  of  life  and  death,  the  vicegerents  of  God. 
Their  first  duty  was  to  protect  His  Church,  and  to 
maintain  those  two  sisters,  Justice  and  Peace.  Fre- 
derick had  been  raised  above  all  other  Bangs ;  he 
had  to  give  account  of  double  talents;  he  desired 
to  render  under  God  the  calves  of  his  lips.  He  could 
not  do  this  better  than  by  providing  the  Kingdom  of 
Sicily  with  the  code  of  laws  it  so  sadly  wanted  ;  all 
statutes  and  customs  adverse  to  his  new  Constitutions 
were  now  quashed.  Caesar,  by  the  decision  of  the 
Quirites,  was  the  origin  and  the  guardian  of  law  ;  he 
must  prove  liimself  both  the  father  of  justice  by 
giving  birth  to  her,  and  the  son  of  justice  by  vene- 
rating her.  She  should  now  be  tendered  to  each  and 
all  of  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  Kingdom  without 
respect  of  persons,  the  civil  and  criminal  codes  being 
administered  by  distinct  officials.  Frederick  gave 
to  the  world  his  Oracles,  as  he  styled  his  laws,  not 
for  the  vain  gloiy  of  being  admired  by  future  ages, 
but  to  repair  the  injuries  caused  in  time  past  by  the 
silence  of  T>aw.  He  inserted  in  his  own  Constitutions 
some  of  those  of  his  Xorman  kinsmen,  but  prided 
himself  on  having  softened  the  old  laws  in  several 
particuhirs. 

Many  were  the  changes  now  introduced  into  the 
Sicilian  code,  but  the  most  important  change  of  all  was 
the  stripping  of  the  Prelates  and  nobles  of  their  juris- 
diction in  criminal  causes.  This  was  an  amazing  stride 
in  tlic  riglit  direction,  but  a  step  quite  unprecedented 
in  tliorou^^lily  feudal  Kingdoms.  The  very  first  thing 
FrcMlcrick  did,  on  returning  home  fix)m  Germany  in 
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\ .       CHAP.    1220,  was  to  exact  the  right  of  blood,  an  expressive 

'■ —  name,  from  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino;  it  had 

been  granted  to  the  monastery  by  Frederick's  fiither.* 
The  high  clergy  were  at  the  time  powerless  to  resist; 
but  the  moment  the  Hohenstaufens  had  fallen,  the 
Bishop  of  Catania  hastened  to  prove  that  these  Mo- 
narchs  had  stripped  him  of  his  criminal  jurisdiction 
in  his  city,  and  he  brought  forward  witnesses  to 
speak  to  the  old  state  of  things.f  The  change  was 
probably  felt  still  more  acutely  by  the  nobles.  We 
can  imagine  the  disgust  with  which  Norman  Barons, 
able  perhaps  to  trace  up  their  lineage  as  fisir  as  Lod- 
brog  or  Hasting,  would  see  themselves  forced  to 
hand  over  their  powers  to  some  low-bom  upstart, 
who  was  raised  above  the  heads  of  the  rightful 
lords  of  the  land,  merely  because  he  had  studied  law. 
Such  an  upstart  was  tlie  famous  Peter  de  Vinea,  the 
leading  statesman  of  the  age.J  His  parents  being 
wretchedly  poor,  he  had  to  beg  his  bread  while 
studying  at  Bologna.  The  Archbishop  of  Palermo 
was  so  struck  with  a  letter  written  by  the  needy  ad- 
venturer, that  he  recommended  Peter  to  the  Em- 
peror's notice.  Frederick  had  a  quick  eye  in  singling 
out  men  of  talent,  whether  rich  or  poor.  It  was 
siiid  of  the  new  favourite,  that  Nature  had  accumu- 
lated upon  him  all  the  gifts  she  usually  distributes 
among  many ;  that  wisdom,  after  having  long  sought 
a  resting  place,  had  at  length  transfused  herself  into 
him;  that  he  was  a  second  Moses  in  legislation,  a 
second  Joseph  in  his  Sovereign's  favour ;  superior  to 
St.  Peter  in   faithfulness,  to   Cicero   in  eloquence. 


*  Hie.  San  Gcrmano.         f  Charter  of  1266,  quoted  by  Grcgorio. 
X  Sec  Tiraboschi  and  Gionnone. 
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Meanwhile  the  friends  of  Eome  branded  him  as  a    chap. 

modem  Achitophel.     We  find  the  learned  Capnan '— 

sitting  on  the  Judicial  bench  so  early  as  1225.* 
Riches  and  honours  were  heaped  upon  him,  and  he 
was  employed  by  his  master  to  compile  the  state 
papers,  which  throw  so  much  light  upon  the  history 
of  that  age.  Although  somewhat  turgid,  they  were 
accounted  the  finest  models  of  epistolary  composi- 
tion ;  a  fact  which  explains  the  number  of  letters, 
attributed  to  Peter,  preserved  in  the  Mediasval  con- 
vents. He  was  at  the  same  time  a  poet,  an  orator, 
a  lawyer,  and  a  diplomatist.  His  mournful  fete,  fer 
worse  than  that  of  Wolsey,  and  the  romantic  interest 
aroused  by  his  story,  have  left  their  traces  in  Italian 
legends.  Thus,  according  to  one  tale,  the  Emperor 
came  into  the  chamber  where  Peter's  beautiful  wife 
lay  asleep.  The  intruder  covered  her  arms  which 
happened  to  be  exposed,  and  withdrew  after  dropping 
his  glove.  On  finding  it,  Peter,  whose  suspicions 
were  naturally  excited,  refused*  to  speak  to  his  wife  ; 
she  in  her  trouble  sent  for  the  Emperor,  and  the 
three  sat  togetlier  in  silence  for  some  time,  until  the 
lawyer  broke  out  into  verse : 

*  On  a  Vineyard  another  plant  trespassing  came, 
And  ruined  the  Vineyard,  O  villainouM  shame !  * 

Tlie  lady  promptly  made  her  protest  : 

*  Vineyard  I  am,  Vineyard  I  '11  be ; 
My  Vineyard  never  waa  false  to  thee.* 

Peter  instantly  dismissed  his  suspicions  and  went  on : 

*  If  this  be  so,  m^  she  siiys ;  then  I  vow, 

That  tin*  Vineyard  I  luve  more  tlum  ever  now.' 


*  Sec  tlie  Charters  for  that  year. 
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CHAP.        So  great  was  Peter's  joy,  according  to  this  Ked- 

1 —  inontese  tale,  that  he  forthwith  composed  his  poem 

on  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.* 

After  naming  Thaddeus  of  Sessa  and  Bofirid  of 
Benevento  as  Peter's  ablest  assistants,  we  pass  on  to 
the  great  Officers  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Logothete, 
who  long  retained  his  Greek  title,  drew  up  charters 
and  edicts  in  the  Sovereign's  name,  overlooked  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasury  and  the  financial  afiairs  of 
the  Church,  and  altogether  acted  as  the  right  hand 
of  his  employer.  The  office  of  Protonotary  was  not 
kept  up  in  Sicily  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  the 
Emperor's  life,  but  the  Notaries  of  the  Court,  one  of 
whom  was  Eichard  of  San  Germano  the  Chronicler, 
transcribed  privileges  and  signed  their  names  as  wit- 
nesses. The  dignity  of  Constable  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Sicily  was  suppressed  after  Frederick's  return  in 
1220  ;  the  post,  as  was  the  case  in  England  three  hun- 
dred years  later,  was  thought  too  high  to  be  entrusted 
to  any  subject.  But  many  other  great  officers  sur- 
rounded the  Emperor.  There  Avas  the  Grand  Admi- 
ral of  Sicily,  charged  with  the  direction  of  all  mari- 
time affairs.  William  Porco,  the  Genoese  pirate  and 
kidnapper  who  died  on  the  gibbet  at  Palermo,  was 
succeeded  in  tliis  office  by  Henry  Coimt  of  Malta, 
and  afterwards  by  various  fugitives  fix)m  Genoa. 
The  Chamberlain  admuiistered  the  Sovereign's  privy 

*  Imago  Mundi.     The  lines  were  : 

*  Una  vigna  o  pianta  per  travera  e  intra 
Chi  la  vigna  m.il  goasta.     An  fait  gran  pecca 
Di  flir  ains  che  tant  mal/ 

'  Vigna  Slim,  vigna  saray, 
La  mia  vigna  non  fsHi  may/ 

'  Sc  coBsi  e  como  e  narra, 
Plu  amo  la  vigna  che  fia  may.* 
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purse,  took  charge  of  the  palace,  and  acted  as    chap. 

overseer  of  the  woods  and  forests.     Eichard,  who  . 

first  held  this  post,  was  replaced  after  his  death  by 
a  negro,  called  John  the  Moor,  raised  by  Frederick 
from  the  lowest  grade.*  The  Seneschal  and  the 
Butler  were  about  the  Sovereign's  person*  The 
Marshal  of  the  Kingdom  was  Eichard  Filangieri  of 
the  Principato,  famous  alike  in  Italy  and  in  Pales- 
tine; other  warriors  bore  the  same  title  during 
Bichard's  life.  As  to  the  high  and  permanent  post 
of  Chancellor,  it  was  never  filled  up  by  Frederick 
after  the  disgrace  of  Walter  of  Palear  in  1221, 
though  Peter  de  Vinea  might  well  plead  his  claim  to 
the  honour.  The  lofty  titles  connected  with  the 
Empire,  Aries,  and  Jerusalem  were  respected ;  but 
the  great  offices  belonging  to  the  Sicilian  realm  were 
wtttcheil  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  were  kept  in  abey- 
ance, if  there  seemed  any  danger  of  creating  too 
powerful  a  subjectf 

Highest  in  authority  among  all  these  Officials, 
owing  their  origin  to  King  Roger,  stood  the  Ghrand 
Justiciary  of  Sicily,  whose  power  reached  to  every 
corner  of  the  Eealni.  Henry  of  Morra  held  this  post 
for  all  but  twenty  years,  replaced  at  his  death  by 
the  unpopular  Richard  of  Montenero,  who  enjoyed 
Frixlerick's  favour  to  the  last,  but  proved  false  to 
Frederick's  son.  The  Grand  Justiciary  corrected 
any  errors  committed  by  the  inferior  Courts,  com- 
pelled them  to  do  justice  without  delay,  restored 
j)ropcrty  and  liberty  to  all  wrongfully  injured  or 
iletiiine<l,  and  in  many  cases  acted  without  consulting 
the  Crown,     lie  was  callcnl  the  Mirror  of  Justice, 

•  Jamfulk.  t  See  BrOoUet*  Psefim. 

VOL  I.  B  B 
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CHAP,  and  was  sworn  to  act  with  speed  and  without  guile. 
^'  All  causes  connected  with  the  greater  fiefe  and 
castles  of  the  nobles  came  under  his  cognizance.  He 
was  also  specially  deputed  to  hear  questions  brought 
forward  by  the  Courtiers.  He  was  supreme  in  any 
city  he  might  enter,  throwing  into  dftrlmnga  the 
lesser  hghts,  the  provincial  Justiciaries.  His  duty 
was  to  examine  all  petitions,  whether  from  the 
Empire  or  the  Kingdom.  He  was  aided  by  three  or 
four  Judges  in  the  great  Imperial  Court,  who  em- 
ployed two  special  seals  for  pubUc  and  secret  busi- 
ness. One  of  these  magistrates  was  Peter  de  Vinea, 
at  least  up  to  1232 ;  and  the  name  of  his  nephew 
William  appears  afterwards  on  the  list  These  Judges 
seem  usually  to  have  sate  for  life,  unlike  most  of  the 
other  officials. 

There  were  many  Justiciaries  in  the  provinces,  who 
presided  over  criminal  causes.  No  one  might  hold 
this  office  without  the  authorization  of  the  Crown; 
no  Prelate,  Count,  Baron,  or  Knight  might  take  the 
duties  of  Justiciary  upon  himself ;  a  deadly  blow,  as 
stated  above,  was  thus  aimed  at  the  feudal  system. 
The  cities  of  the  Kingdom  were  forbidden  under  the 
sternest  penalties  to  elect  their  own  magistrates. 
The  higher  nobility  alone  were  tried  by  the  sentence 
of  their  ])eers ;  and  if  an  appeal  was  made,  a  Baron 
must  be  Judge.  In  every  j)rovince  there  was  a  Jus- 
ticiar)^  aided  by  a  Judge  and  a  Notary.  Tliey  were 
always  strangers,  without  property  or  family  ties  in 
their  district ;  and  they  were  forbidden  to  employ 
any  of  their  fellow-to^vnsmen  in  their  household&. 
They  travelled  about  at  the  cost  of  the  province,  . 
searching  for  robbers  and  miudorers,  who  met  with 
no  mercy.     The  Justiciary  usually  gave  his  decision 
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witliin  three  months  in  a  common  cause,  and  avoided    chap. 

dragging  suitors  up  and  down  the  province,  or  tresh  

passing  on  the  time  of  the  local  Baili£f.  In  the 
inquisitions  made,  all  depositions  were  given  in 
without  any  needless  delay.  These  inquisitions  were 
rather  vexatious.  K  ten  witnesses  of  good  repute 
convicted  a  man  of  quarrelling,  gambling,  frequenting 
taverns,  or  living  beyond  his  means,  the  Justiciary 
sent  the  culprit  to  labour  for  a  time  on  the  public 
works.  The  accused  was  given  a  copy  of  the  names 
of  the  witnesses,  but  no  copy  of  what  they  meant  to 
prove.  An  absurd  old  law  was  abolished,  by  which  the 
witness  of  ten  men  was  deemed  irrefragable.  Those 
who  informed  against  their  neighbours  were  protected. 
The  Justiciary  was  allowed  to  receive  nothing  from 
litigant^,  except  the  cost  of  his  eating  and  drinking 
for  two  days;  if  he  t<x)k  horses,  jewels,  or  other 
brilxjs,  he  was  stripped  of  his  belt  of  honour  as  a 
manifest  thief.  There  was  no  need  for  him  to  resort 
to  bribes,  since  he  had  a  yearly  allowance  from  the 
Treasur}%  The  Justiciary  was  answerable  for  the 
good  order  of  his  province ;  if  any  charge  against 
him  was  brought  to  Frederick,  down  would  come  a 
letter  with  round  abuse  of  the  careless  Epicurean,  as 
the  official  was  styled. 

The  Emperor  appointed  five  Judges  and  eight  No- 
taries in  each  of  the  cities,  Naples,  Salerno,  Mes- 
hina,  and  Capua.  Li  every  otlier  large  town  of  his 
domain^he  established  three  Judges  and  six  Notaries ; 
these  had  to  bring  testimonials  from  their  tOMmsmen 
before  taking  office,  and  were  necessarily  men  who 
held  their  lands  of  the  Crown  alone.  They  were 
paid  by  receiving  a  certain  proportion  of  the  value 
of  every  thing  brought  imder  their  judicial  notica 

BBS 
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CHAP.    Tliey  held  office  only  for  one  year,  and  on  retiring 

they  underwent  a  strict  examination  as  to  their  past 

conduct.  They  were  doomed  to  death  if  they 
attempted  to  falsify  a  pubUc  instrument  They 
w^ere  not  allowed  to  have  any  money  dealings,  or  to 
contract  matrimony,  in  their  districts,  while  in  office. 
They,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Frederick's  agents 
and  courtiers,  were  protected  against  violence  by  a 
double  penalty  inflicted  on  the  aggressor. 

Several  statutes  of  King  Eoger  had  defined  the 
power  of  the  BailiiTs.  His  Imperial  grandson  ex- 
cluded the  clergy  from  this  post,  and  forbade  more 
than  three  officials  to  hold  office  in  the  same  town. 
They  were  paid  by  receiving  the  thirtieth  part  of  the 
value  of  the  thing  upon  which  they  decided.  Every 
month  they  inquired  into  the  justice  of  the  weights 
and  measures  in  common  use.  They  were  forbidden 
to  harass  the  hoges  by  forcing  them  to  undertake 
journeys,  or  to  give  up  their  animals  for  the  Imperial 
ser\'ice ;  a  fair  price  was  ordered  to  be  paid  for  hired 
horses,  and  any  harm  suffered  by  the  beasts  was 
compensated.  The  BaiUfFs  redressed  the  damage 
done  to  private  persons  by  the  rapacious  exactions 
of  the  Imperial  foresters  and  harbour-masters.  Se- 
vere fines  and  perpetual  infamy  awaited  any  official, 
who  abused  his  authority  in  avenging  private  grudges; 
peculators  had  their  heads  cut  off.  The  Secretary  of 
Messina,  as  we  learn  from  Frederick's  registers,  was 
charged  to  imprison  certain  Bailifls  accused  of  hav- 
ing wrongfully  extorted  money.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  other  BaihfFs  in  Calabria  were  delivered  from 
the  oppression  of  one  Basil,  who  had  terrified  them 
into  bestowing  money  upon  him,  by  maliciously 
citing  them  before  the  Emperor.     The  goods  of  a 
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defaultinK  official  went  to  the  Treasury,  but  we  find    chap. 

culpriu;  if  tlie  marriiige  had  taken  place  before  the 
coinnii8.Hion  of  the  crimei  the  wife,  as  he  said,  had  a 
claim  [>riur  to  liis  own,  and  so  might  take  lier  dowiy. 
Duplicates  of  all  accounts  had  to  be  kept^  one  copy 
behig  lodged  in  the  Treasur}\ 

Baihflk,  Judges,  aod  Notaries  were  bound  to  lalxiur 
from  morning  to  evening,  witli  intervals  allowed  for 
their  meals  and  siesta;  though  Christmas  Easter, 
Sunday,  and  tlie  festivals  of  tlie  Virgin  and  the 
Apostles,  were  always  kept  as  holidays.  If  an  in- 
stniment  was  to  be  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  pri- 
vate persons,  the  official  was  bound  to  do  it  within  a 
week,  on  pain  of  a  fine ;  in  the  contingency  of  his 
deatli,  other  strict  rules  were  obser\*cd.  A  curious 
cypher  in  use  m  three  cities  was  abolished.  Tlie 
only  material  to  be  employed  for  the  future  waa 
parchment;  cotton  paper wa8 forbidden^ as  not  likely 
to  last  long.  But  a  few  elieet^i  of  the  Emperor^s 
own  Eegi?^tei*s,  written  on  the  objectionable  nub- 
stance,  arc  still  to  be  seen  at  Naples,  and  are  the 
most  preciouB  relic  of  his  age. 

These  Bailifik,  and  all  otlier  civil  officials,  were 
under  the  direction  of  Master  Chamberlains^  ju^t  m 
all  criminal  busineas  was  placed  in  the  hand^  of  Jus- 
ticiaries, Tlie  Clmmberlains,  before  entering  office, 
t(X)k  an  oatli  on  the  Goj*pob  to  do  justice  according 
to  the  Imperial  Constitutions ;  failing  these,  accord- 
ing t*D  the  local  Roman  or  Li^mbard  common  law. 
They  were  in  a  post  of  great  trust,  since  the  super- 
intendence  of  the  Enipercu's  estates,  the  exaction  of 
fine'i,  the  eoIlecti<m  of  Unxm  and  custonu*,  formed  a 
part  of  their  duty.    The  Kingdom  wais  divided  for 
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CHAP,    these  purposes  into  six  provinces ;  each  province  had 

! its  Master  Chamberlain,  who  was  subject  to  the  same 

restrictions  as  the  Justiciary.  He  held  assizes  in  the 
different  towns  to  fix  the  price  of  wares  or  provi- 
sions ;  he  heard  all  suits  brought  against  the  Trea- 
sury, except  those  connected  with  Boyal  fiefs.  He 
was  not  to  sell  the  office  of  Bailiff,  but  to  bestow  it 
upon  the  most  worthy.  He  might  inflict  fines  upon, 
or  send  up  to  Court,  any  man  who  was  so  stubborn 
as  to  refuse  the  proffered  ofiice. 

In  the  island  of  Sicily,  tlie  Master  Chamberlain 
changed  his  title  for  that  of  Secretary,  and  was 
allowed  twelve  horses  for  himself  and  his  attendant 
Judge  and  Notaries.  He  paid  out  money,  took 
receipts,  and  transmitted  the  surplus  he  might  have 
in  his  hands,  after  defraying  the  charges  of  justice, 
to  the  Imperial  Treasury  in  the  Castle  of  Naples. 
Ho  often  incurred  ill-will  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty ;  thus  we  find  the  Emperor  consoling  Fallamo- 
naco,  the  faithful  Secretaiy  of  Palermo,  in  these 
terms  ;  *  Be  not  afrjvid  of  abuse,  so  long  as  you 
commend  yourself  to  us  ;  since  oiu:  Highness  looks 
to  works,  not  to  words/  Frederick  was  not  equally 
satisfied  with  other  officials ;  he  complained  that  many 
of  tliem  were  very  loth  to  pay  their  debts  to  his  Trear 
sury  and  that  their  meaning  was  not  jdways  clearly  ex- 
pressed. There  were  still  worse  faults ;  he  might  make 
them  belted  knights,  but  he  could  not  make  them 
honest  men.  He  seems  to  have  had  much  trouble 
with  liis  Magistrates,  a  venal  race,  against  whom  he 
launched  an  edict  early  in  1239.  *  Unjust  sentences 
cannot  be  too  severely  punished,  since  otherwise  the 
})aths  of  truth  will  be  darkened  and  the  oppression 
of  the  just  will  prevail,  wliich  is  contrary  to  Chris- 
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tianity.     Justice  is  the  foundation  of  faith,  without     chap. 

wliich  notliing  can  be  built  up.     By  this  law,  which,  

please  God,  shall  last  for  ever,  we  condemn  to  death 
those  judges  who  have  given  unjust  sentences  from 
any  motive.  Their  goods,  especially  if  they  have 
sinned  in  capital  causes,  are  confiscated.  K  any  have 
erred  through  ignorance,  they  may  thank  their  own 
folly  in  assuming  tlie  office  of  Judge,  and  they  must 
incur  a  minor  penalty.'  We  find  Frederick  rebuk- 
ing the  Justiciary  of  the  Principato  for  having 
allowed  an  unlearned  merchant  named  Matthew 
Curiale  to  be  chosen  Judge  in  Salerno.  The  removal 
of  this  official  was  ordered,  because  merchants  usu- 
ally had  hands  swift-  to  lucre,  and  there  ought  to  be 
no  dearth  of  learned  men  in  such  a  city  as  Salerno 
wiis.  Any  litigant  attempting  to  bribe  a  Judge  lost 
his  cause,  even  if  he  were  in  the  right ;  his  name 
and  the  sum  he  offered  were  sent  to  the  Emperor. 
The  bostower  of  the  bribe  was  allowed  to  denounce 
till*  Judge  who  took  it,  but  had  to  give  in  his  charge 
within  tliree  days  of  the  alleged  commission  of  the 
crime.  The  comiption  of  public  officers  in  the 
Kingdom,  if  we  may  judge  by  detached  notices, 
seems  to  have  been  on  a  truly  Russian  scale.  A 
sui>erior  Court,  however,  called  the  School  of  Ac- 
counts, travelled  from  ])lace  to  place,  and  revised  all 
balance  sheets ;  this  put  some  slight  check  on  official 
j)eculation. 

Fnmi  the  Judicial  authorities  we  proceed  to  the 
l^xecutive.  The  Kingdom  under  Frederick  the 
^•cond  was  divided  into  two  parts ;  Sicily  and  Gala- 
bria  fonniug  one,  while  the  other  comprised  the  rest 
gf  the  mainland.  This  division  answered  to  the  old 
Norman  partition  of  the  provinces  between  Bobert 
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CHAP.     Guiscard  and  his  brother  Eogen    Each  of  the  two 
^'       parts  had  its  own  governor,  who  was  styled  Captain 
or  Master  Justiciary.     This  office  was  held  by  the 
most  distinguished  warriors  and  statesmen  of  Frede- 
rick's age,  such  as  Walter  de  Brienne,  Peter  of  Celano, 
the  Coimts  of  Andria  and  Acerra,  Henry  of  Morra, 
Andrew  of  Cicala,  and  Eichard  of  Montenero.    The 
Captain  was  bound  to  hold  Courts  twice  at  least  in 
the  year,  where  grievances  might  be  redressed ;  he 
took  cognizance  of  great  crimes,  such  as  those  com- 
mitted by  nobles  or  corporations  ;  he  heard  appeals 
from  the  sentences  of  the  local  Justiciaries ;  he  re- 
presented the  Emperor,  except  in  cases  of  treason  or 
infomous  crimes.    He  punislied  the  faults  of  the  local 
officers,  especially  of  the  Secretaries,  Castellans,  and 
Proctors  of  the  Eoyal  domains  ;  he  kept  an  eye  upon 
all  noghgence    or   bribe-taking.     If  charges  were 
brought  agahist  the  Coiut,  the  Captain  heard  them, 
having  first  appointed  a  clever  Proctor  to  act  for  the 
Imperial  interest;  the  decision  was  then  sent  under 
seal  for  Frederick's  confirmation.    The  Emperor  oftea 
lost  a  suit  in  liis  own  Courts.     Thus  in  1224,  the 
Provost  of  a  Monastery  complained  that  the  Trea- 
sury was  exercising  feudal  oppression  over  the  men 
of  a  hamlet,  which  of  right  belonged  to  his  ChurcL 
Witnesses  were  produced,  one  of  whom  spoke  to 
the  stiite  of  tilings  hi  the  days  of  King  William. 
The  High  Court  of  the  Ketilm  inspected  the  deposi- 
tions, while  the  famous  Eoffi-id  of  Benevento  appeared 
for  the  Emperor.     Li  the  end,  sentence  was  given 
against  his  Highness.     Frederick  so  loved  justice,  as 
his  subjects  boasted,  that  he  placed  himself  on  a 
level  with  the  meanest  in  the  land ;  he  preferred  to 
lose  liis  cause  rather  than  win  it,  if  he  was  in  tlie 
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wrong.*   He  rtrove  hard  to  make  his  officials  as  rkrhtr    chap. 

i:i>iL^  ill  UH.M1  duuliiig'^  lUH  iw  iiiiuseii   wu.y*      Wilh  Ljil^    ^ 

iuteut  he  established  a  new  inMitution  in  1234,  wliich 
was  to  be  held  at  Piazza,  O^^^n/^a,  Gravina,  Salerno, 
and  Suhnona,  in  May  and  November  every  year. 
To  tliis  each  great  city  Tvas  to  furnish  four  impartial 
deputies,  each  town  and  each  castle  was  to  send  two 
representatives ;  the  Counts  and  Bai-oms  of  the  neigh* 
lK>urhood  met  them.  All  the  Prelates,  who  could, 
were  to  be  present  in  order  to  denounce  the  Paterines, 
The  main  object  of  the  institution  was  to  insure  to  ail 
men  their  rights  A  special  Imperial  messenger  was 
sent  do\^Ti,  vvlio  placed  on  record  Uie  comphunte  of 
the  lieges  against  the  Officials,  and  brought  them  to 
hh  master  s  notice.  The  Justiciaries  decided  causes  in 
the  usual  way,  and  the  Court  lasted  a  week  or  a  fort* 
nightf  It  is  clcJir  that  there  was  no  attempt  at  legis- 
lation on  the  part  of  these  five  Provincial  a^isernbliea, 
Justice  was  administered  between  man  and  man 
with  all  due  solemnity.  No  recourse  to  any  other 
tribunals  than  those  of  the  Crown,  except  in  cases 
authorized  by  law,  was  allowed.  No  advocates 
might  practise  without  undergoing  an  exanuoa- 
tion  by  the  Judicial  Bench ;  ihey  then  took  an 
oath  that  tliey  would  allege  nothing  against  their 
conscience,  that  they  would  throw  up  their  Ctti^ 
should  it  appear  coutmry  to  fact  or  to  law,  and  \ 
that  they  would  demand  no  increased  fees  during 
tlie  process ;  any  breach  of  this  oath  was  pun* 
ished  by  perpetual  infamy,  lo^  of  olGce,  and  m 
fine.J      The  clergy    might  not  plead    in    secular 

♦  Jnimdlk.  t  ^^^^^  ^^  Ginnano. 

{  In  inodum  timrft,  the  NcupoUtAn  hux  him  bctm  tW  lok  prci- 
f»Mflioi]  imlllltfd  to  tmtloiml  reffjicct ;  anny,  navy,  clinic,  ttotnUljrp 
ftmmnttjj  nm^atamx^^  hmre  tieea  tUka  wonMw 
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CHAP,     causes,  except  on  behalf  of  themselves,  their  own 

kin,  or  the  poor  ;  but  in  no  case  did  they  receive  a 

fee.  The  first  step  in  an  action  at  law  was  to  obtain 
a  writ  of  summons  directed  to  the  Defendant;  a 
certain  delay  was  granted  by  the  Court,  according  to 
the  distance  of  his  abode.  A  trusty  messenger,  not 
the  Plaintiff,  bore  the  citation  ;  which  specified  the 
Court,  the  complaint,  and  the  time  granted  for  ap- 
pearance ;  if  the  Defendant  dwelt  beyond  the  King- 
dom, lie  was  entitled  to  a  delay  of  sixty  days.  If  he 
would  not  open  his  door  to  receive  the  citation,  it 
was  laid  on  the  threshold  in  the  presence  of  two  or 
three  witnesses  or  a  pubUc  Official.  The  fine  im- 
posed for  contumacy  was  a  third  of  the  personal 
property  of  the  culprit ;  by  this  innovation  on  the 
old  law,  Frederick  spared  the  pui-ses  of  the  poor  and 
made  the  rich  smart,  who  had  formerly  paid  with 
ease  a  small  fine.  If  the  Defendant  kept  out  of 
the  way,  his  hereditary  goods  were  sold  by  the 
Judge  after  a  year's  delay ;  the  sale  of  feudal  pro- 
perty was  always  referred  to  the  Crown.  The  per- 
son of  the  fugitive  might  be  seized  and  imprisoned, 
imtil  judgment  was  given.  A  Count  might  swear  to 
a  debt  being  due  to  himself  up  to  the  value  of  a 
hundred  ounces  of  gold;  a  Baron  up  to  hal^  a 
Knight  up  to  a  quarter  of  that  sum ;  a  rich  Burgher 
up  to  a  i)ound  of  gold ;  while  the  oaths  of  men  of 
lower  rank  were  only  good  as  regarded  a  debt  of 
three  ounces.  To  recover  any  debts  beyond  the 
above  quantities,  written  instruments  or  good  wit- 
nesses had  to  be  brought  forward.  Sales  of  disputed 
pr()j)erty  were  not  allowed,  since  Justice  might  thus 
be  defeated.  Any  contempt  of  Court,  caused  by  the 
parties  not  being  ready  for  trial,  was  pimishcd  by  a 
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fine  of  a  tenth  of  the  property  at  stake,  which  was    chap. 

levied  in  equal  portions  upon  Plaintiff  and  Defendant ;  

and  all  compounding  of  suits  after  trial  had  begun, 
witli  the  intent  of  defrauding  the  Treasury,  waa 
punished.  Should  any  corporate  body  prove  con- 
tumacious, without  possessing  any  tangible  property, 
a  fine  was  levied  upon  the  citizens  at  the  rate  of  half 
an  Augustal  for  each  hearth  ;  they  assessed  it  accord- 
ing to  their  wealth  and  paid  it  to  the  Crown. 

In  criminal  cases,  those  who  neglected  to  appear 
to  the  citation  were  despoiled  of  their  goods  and 
then  outlawed  by  the  local  Justiciary.  In  these 
cases,  Frederick  conferred  a  great  boon  on  his  sub- 
jects by  allowing  corporate  bodies  and  married 
women  to  be  represented  by  Proctors.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  year  from  the  proclamation  of  the  Ban 
against  a  contumacious  culprit,  outlawry  ensued ;  he 
was  accounted  a  ])ublic  enemy,  whose  hfe  might  be 
taken  without  question ;  a  price  was  set  on  his  head ; 
a  hundred  Augustals,  if  he  was  a  Count ;  six,  if  he 
was  a  peasant ;  those  who  sheltered  him  were  liable 
to  a  similar  sentence  of  outlawry.  A  man  under  the 
Ban  might  give  himself  up  within  two  months  from 
its  proclamation,  but  was  obliged  to  make  good  all 
losses  sustained  in  consequence  of  his  contumacy  by 
his  accusers.  The  names  of  outlaws  were  sent  up  to 
Court  and  entered  on  the  rolls,  but  the  rights  of  their 
kinsfolk  were  respected,  so  long  as  no  aid  in  money 
was  afforded  to  the  culprits.  The  son  of  such  an 
out(*ast  became  the  ward  of  the  Treasury.  Defend- 
ants in  criminal  causes  were  allowed  to  give  bail  for 
tlu^ir  appearance  ;  unless  their  guilt  was  notorious  or 
the  charge  one  of  high  treason.  It  had  often  been 
found  in  practice  that  a  man  was  jgued  fay  his 
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epiteful  enemies,  merely  that  he  might  be  thrown 
into  prison  \  when  tliey  had  gained  their  eiidj  they 
would  quietly  withdraw  the  charge-  The  prison 
allowance  allotted  by  the  Treasury  was  very  small ; 
those  in  gaol  had  to  keep  themselves  ;  but  Frederick 
declared  that  he  had  often  known  a  sojourn  in  one 
of  his  prisons  turn  a  man  into  a  good  citizen  for  the 
future.  The  worst  offenders,  it  seems,  w^ere  sent  in 
chains  to  Malta.  Fraudulent  accusers  were  now 
punished  with  the  loss  of  the  sisth  part  of  tlieir 
goods.  To  prevent  calumny,  every  accuser  must 
bind  himself  to  undergo,  in  default  of  proof,  the 
punishment  he  might  have  invoked  against  the 
accused  ;  collusion  between  the  two,  for  tlie  puipose 
of  delaying  judgment,  was  punished  by  heavy  lines; 
the  Emi}eror  set  his  face  sternly  against  compound- 
ing felonies  deemed  atrocious  by  the  common  law. 
Ile  wished  to  hold  the  balance  even  between  all 
suitors  in  his  courts,  whether  they  were  Boman^ 
Lombards,  or  Normans  i  he  therefore  aboHshed  the 
term  of  fifteen  days,  allowed  by  the  law  of  the  latter 
race,  which  inteqiosed  vexatious  delays  in  Htigation, 
The  old  law  against  contumacy,  which  bore  too  hard 
upon  the  Normans,  was  also  dianged  for  a  milder 
enactment  The  Ubel  or  indictment  was  preferred 
without  delay,  containing  full  particulars  of  the 
charge  sought  to  be  established ;  all  exceptions  to  it 
must  be  tendered  w^ithin  three  days  of  its  prefer- 
ment The  Judge  then  granted  as  long  a  delay  bs 
the  nature  of  the  case  might  require,  taxing  the  eosts 
of  any  frivolous  defence.  A  Defendant  would  8omi> 
times  endeavour  to  rebut  the  charge  against  him,  by 
bringing  a  counter-accusation  of  some  greater  oflenre 
against  the  PlaiutifT;  but  Frederick  ordered  the  prior 
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charge  always  to  be  proceeded  with  first ;  except  m  chap. 
the  case  of  high  treason,  when  the  Crown  had  aright  ^^ 
to  the  goods  of  the  culprit  As  soon  as  the  cause 
came  on  for  trial,  each  party  took  an  oath  to  abstain 
from  calumny;  the  Plaintiff  then  b^an,  and  was 
restricted  to  two  days  at  the  furthest.  The  Defend- 
ant followed;  peremptory  exceptions,  replications, 
and  tripUcations  were  discountenanced  ;  all  costs  use- 
lessly incurred  were  taxed  by  the  Judge.  He  might 
put  questions  and  administer  oaths  to  the  parties  at 
his  discretion.  He  kept  the  advocates  in  proper 
order,  for  by  the  Constitutions  silence  was  termed 
the  homage  paid  to  justice.  No  one  might  speak  in 
Court,  without  leave  from  the  Judge;  a  whisper  fi^om 
the  client  to  his  advocate  was  the  utmost  allowed, 
unless  a  clamorous  interruption  was  justified  by  im- 
mediate necessity.  Three  warnings  were  vouchsafed 
to  a  noisy  or  tedious  litigant ;  after  these,  he  atoned 
for  his  folly  by  fines  ranging  from  one  to  sixteen 
Augustals,  according  to  his  degree.  Those  advocates, 
who  made  broad  their  phylacteries  in  their  perorar 
tions,  were  not  spared  ;  they  might  have  two  days, 
and  no  more,  for  their  legal  arguments,  after  the 
witnesses  had  been  examined.  The  fees  to  be  re- 
ceived by  tlie  Counsel  were  fixed  by  the  Judge, 
unless  the  cause  was  one  of  property ;  in  that  case 
the  sixtieth  part  of  the  value  of  the  matter  in  litiga- 
tion was  always  the  advocate's  due.  The  Plaintiff 
was  also  bound  to  reimburse  the  messengers  of  the 
Court  who  had  carried  the  citation ;  the  fee  varied 
according  to  the  distance.  The  Judge  had  to  give 
his  derision  within  three  days  ;  it  was  not  valid,  un- 
less in  writing  ;  the  defeated  suitor  was  always  con- 
(h*mned  in  cost^,  though  he  was  allowed  fifty  days, 
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CHAP,  should  he  wish  to  appeal  to  a  superior  Court  The 
^'  Crown  showed  itself  most  merciful  to  the  weak,  such 
as  widows,  orphans,  and  the  poor  ;  it  furnished  them 
with  advocates  and  champions  free  of  expense ;  it 
shielded  them  from  the  exacting  harpies  that  are 
always  found  attached  to  law  courts;  it  gave  the 
friendless  suppUants  a  claim  to  be  heard  before  all 
otliers,  as  soon  as  the  law  business  of  the  Church 
and  the  Treasury  had  been  brought  to  an  end. 
'  We  water  the  domain  of  Justice,'  said  Frederick, 
'  ^vith  the  streams  of  mercy.'  He  would  even  allow 
women  to  present  themselves  before  his  Court,  pro- 
vided they  were  poor  and  helpless,  although  the 
common  feeling  was  against  modest  matrons  appear- 
ing in  pubhc  The  frailty  of  the  sex  was  thought 
ample  excuse  for  mistakes  m  lawsuits,  such  as  aban- 
doning a  claim  for  an  inadequate  consideration,  or 
neglecting  to  sign  an  instrument  Women  were  held 
harmless  against  the  fraud  of  their  Proctors,  and 
special  provision  was  made  for  children,  who  were 
accounted  minoi-s  until  they  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen.  All  instruments  brought  forward  at  the 
trial  were  narrowly  scrutinized ;  in  the  case  of  debts, 
the  acknowledgment  had  to  be  witnessed  in  writing  by 
a  Judge,  a  Notary,  and  three  witnesses,  if  the  loan 
amounted  to  more  tlian  a  pound  of  gold.  The  Im- 
perial Judges  insisted  upon  the  production  of  instru- 
ments in  Court.  Tims,  in  a  case  which  was  heard 
early  in  1239,  the  Crown  obtained  a  decree  against 
two  Barons  who  were  detaining  some  of  its  lands, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  Defendants  were 
unable  to  produce  a  Cliarter  said  to  have  been 
gnintod  them  by  the  Emperor,  on  which  they  re- 
lied;  although   many  witnesses  were  brought  for- 
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ward  to  swear  that  they  had  seen  the  Charter  in    chap. 

question.     The  Proctor  for  the  Treasury  challenged 

the  Barons  eitlicr  to  produce  the  Charter,  or  to 
prove  that  it  had  been  destroyed ;  and  the  Court 
gave  sentence  in  his  favour.  No  doGiunents  were 
held  good,  which  contained  the  names  of  traitors  or 
invaders  of  the  Kingdom,  like  the  Emperor  Otho ; 
such  charters  were  brought  to  Frederick's  officials, 
who  erased  the  objectionable  name  and  date,  and 
inserted  the  name  of  the  rightful  Sovereign.  An 
Lnperial  confirmation  of  old  Charters  of  the  Cro¥m 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  their  validity,  and  this 
confirmation  must  have  been  granted  since  the  year 
1220.  Commissions  were  issued  for  the  examination 
of  sick  or  aged  persons,  who  could  not  appear  in 
Court ;  and  all  fraudulent  dealing  on  the  part  of  the 
deli»gates  was  punivshed  by  heavy  fines. 

Frederick  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  the  foDy  of 
the  trial  by  ordeal,  against  which  the  Church  had 
already  set  her  face,  on  the  strength  of  the  text ; 
*  Thou  shall  not  tcm[)t  the  Lord  thy  God.*  A  missal, 
compiled  at  Palermo  during  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Eni|K»ror's  life,  instructs  us  as  to  the  fourfold  usage 
of  Sicily  in  these  matters.  The  accused  received  the 
Host  after  a  solemn  warning  from  the  priest,  who 
then  blessed  the  water,  sang  the  seven  special  psalms 
and  the  Litany,  and  oflered  a  prayer  to  Christ  that 
the  truth  might  be  made  manifest  If  the  appeal 
was  made  to  cc^ld  water,  the  accused,  after  kissing 
the  Gospel  and  the  Cross,  was  sprinkled  with  holy 
water  and  plunged  into  the  probative  element ;  if  it 
refus4.Hl  to  receive  him,  his  guilt  was  clear;  if  he  sank, 
he  was  pronounced  innocent  Sceptics  were  founds 
even  hi  that  age,  who  attributed  these  effects  to 
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CHAP,    physical  causes.    When  the  appeal  was  made  to  boil- 

; —  ing  water,  the  accused  dipped  his  hand  therein,  and 

it  was  afterwards  wrapped  up  in  a  doth,  sealed  with 
the  Episcopal  seal.  He  spent  three  days  in  fasting 
and  prayer,  and  then  tendered  his  hand  for  inspec- 
tion, the  seal  liavhig  been  removed  ;  if  the  hand  was 
not  unscathed,  he  underwent  a  suitable  penance.  In 
the  ordeal  of  red-hot  iron,  the  fire  was  blessed  by 
the  priest,  and  the  accused  carried  the  glowing  mass 
in  his  hand  for  three  paces  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity;  the  hand  was  then  sealed  up  as  before. 
There  was  a  fourth  kind  of  proof,  in  which  the  ac- 
cused placed  in  his  mouth  some  bread  and  cheese 
blessed  by  the  priest ;  if  it  could  not  be  swallowed, 
guilt  was  presumed.  But  the  fabled  doom  of  Earl 
Godwin  was  not  meted  out  to  Sicilian  culprits ;  the 
Missal  from  which  we  quote  invariably  forbids  the 
punishment  of  death.*  Frederick  now  put  down 
altogether  these  Leges  Paribiles,  as  they  were  called 
by  simple  folk  from  a  notion  that  the  truth  was  in 
this  way  made  to  appear ;  they  ought  rather,  as  he 
tliought,  to  be  called  Leges  Absconsae  k  Veritate. 

Another  sort  of  appeal  to  God's  judgment  was  less 
imcompromisingly  dealt  with  in  the  new  Constitu- 
tions. The  Lombards  rooted  in  the  Kingdom  their 
national  custom  of  the  duel  or  single  combat  as  a  test 
of  truth,  and  used  to  challenge  a  hostile  witness  to  a 
trial  of  physical  strength.  But  tlie  Emperor  pro- 
nounced this  to  be  di\ination  rather  than  proof^ 
contrary  to  nature,  to  the  common  law,  and  to  the 
rules  of  justice.    Still,  even  he  found  himself  con- 

*  This  Missal  is  quoted  by  Grcgorio,  '  Considerazioni  sopra  la 
Storia  di  Sicilia/  It  may  have  been  compiled  a  few  montbi 
before  Frederick's  birth,  which  is  its  earliest  poaublc  date. 
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Strained  to  allow  the  wager  of  battle  in  certain  cases ;     chap. 

for  instance,  on  the  trial  of  a  poisoner  or  a  traitor,  if 

the  presiding  Judge  had  exhausted  all  other  modes 
of  proof.  Such  criminals,  Frederick  declared,  were 
beyond  the  pale  of  moderation,  and  were  liable  to  an 
awful  kind  of  trial  He  did  his  best,  however,  to 
ensure  a  fair  fight.  Thus  the  man  challenged  was 
always  henceforth  to  be  allowed  the  choice  of  wear 
pons,  and  might  fight  on  foot  or  on  horseback  accord- 
ing as  he  might  wish  ;  in  old  times,  it  had  been  the 
challenger  who  had  enjoyed  and  abused  this  privi- 
lege of  selection.  The  combatants  were  put  on  an 
equal  footing,  as  far  as  might  be  ;  thus,  if  the  man 
dial  longed  was  blind  of  an  eye,  the  other  party  was 
bound  to  deprive  himself  for  the  time  of  the  use  of 
one  of  his  own  eyes.  A  man  above  sixty,  or  below 
twenty-five,  might  emi)loy  a  substitute  against  a  chal- 
lenger. This  champion,  before  entering  the  ring, 
took  an  oath  that  he  beUeved  his  principals  to  be  in 
the  right,  and  that  he  would  stand  up  for  them  with 
his  whole  might.  No  covenant  was  allowed  between 
combatants,  that  they  would  abstain  from  using  hands 
or  teeth  ;  each  must  put  forth  all  his  means  of 
oflence,  though  King  WilUam  had  forbidden  the  use 
of  clubs  bristling  with  sharp  spikes.  K  the  presiding 
Judge  should  think,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  by- 
standers, that  the  champion  had  played  into  the 
enemy's  hands  or  had  raised  the  craven  cry  too  soon, 
then  both  the  principal  and  the  faithless  champion 
were  doomed  to  death.  This  took  place,  if  the 
>vronged  principal  was  the  defendant ;  but  the  cham- 
pion only  lost  a  liand,  if  his  principal  was  the  accuser, 
perhaps  a  father  eager  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  son. 
VOL.  I.  cc 
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CHAP.     In  cases  of  high  treason,  the  accuser  lost  his  life  if  he 
*       did  not  prove  tlie  conqueror  in  the  combat 

The  criminal  law,  as  moulded  by  the  Suabian 
Emperor,  was  very  severe.  But  the  unruly  spirit  of 
the  age  demanded  strong  measures.  No  weakness 
could  now  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  government. 
There  was  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  the  Truce  of 
God,  sworn  in  solemn  assemblies,  the  only  remedy 
for  civil  broils  known  to  the  old  Norman  conquerors.* 
Peace  throughout  the  land  was  henceforth  to  be 
inviolably  maintained  ;  no  reprisals  were  allowed, 
unless  to  repel  an  attack  upon  life  or  property;  even 
then  the  retaliator  was  not  to  employ  arms  superior 
to  those  used  by  the  aggressor,  and  was  bound  to 
defend  himself  on  the  instant,  or  not  at  alL  Noc- 
tiimd  burglai-s,  however,  might  be  put  to  death  on 
the  spot,  if  they  would  not  siurender.  Any  Coimt 
or  Baron  cariying  on  war  on  his  own  account  lost 
his  head  and  all  his  goods.  Listances  are  recorded 
of  punishment  following  such  lawlessness  eleven 
years  after  tlie  offence.  No  weapons  were  allowed 
to  be  borne ;  even  knives  and  iron-tipped  staves 
were  forbidden  ;  though  Courtiers  were  allowed  an 
exemption,  while  knights  and  burghers  might  wear 
swords  on  a  journey.  Foreigners  had  to  lay  aside 
their  armour  on  entering  the  Kingdom.  Any  one 
inflicting  a  wound  with  forbidden  weapons  lost  the 
offending  hand;  Frederick  took  credit  to  himself  for 
mitigating  the  old  laws,  which  in  such  cases  in- 
variably presumed  a  murderous  intention.  Not  even 
the  Royal  Castellans  niiglit  go  armed  outside  their 
fortresses,  iniless  they  were  employed  on  their  Lord's 

*  Grogorio. 
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business.  Murderers  were  beheaded  or  hung,  accord- 
ing to  their  rank ;  children  and  madmen  being  ex- 
cepted. If  the  murderer  could  not  be  discovered,  a 
hundred  Augustals  were  exacted  from  the  district ;  a 
popular  rising  was  now  and  then  the  result  of  this 
law. 

An  inferior  imjustly  attacked  by  a  superior  was 
allowed  to  invoke  the  Sovereign's  name,  and  this 
was  called  a  Defensa.  K  a  Lord  robbed  his  vassal 
after  this  outcry,  he  was  debtor  to  the  Treasury,  as 
well  as  to  the  wronged  sufferer,  after  a  civil  process ; 
but  this  did  not  apply  to  offences  against  the  person. 
Frederick's  officials  imposed  the  Defensa  in  cases 
where  factions  or  fights  were  apprehended.  Three 
witnesses  of  unblemished  character  were  required  to 
convict  the  scomer  of  the  Eoyal  name,  who  lost  a 
third  of  his  property  if  he  had  employed  arms  in  his 
crime.  Jews  and  Saracens  were  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  benefits  of  this  privilege ;  any  abuse  of  it  by 
debtors  or  others  was  carefully  guarded  against 

The  persons  of  women  had  been  already  protected 
by  King  Roger  and  King  William,  who  had  punished 
rape  with  death,  whether  a  nun  or  a  harlot  were 
the  suflerer.  Frederick's  laws  were  still  more  severe ; 
they  were  aimed  agamst  a  custom  prevalent  in  some 
of  the  Sicihan  provinces,  according  to  which,  a  sub- 
sequent marriage  was  sup|X)sed  to  atone  for  the  out- 
nige.  He  was  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  perplex 
the  trial  of  such  cases,  and  reserved  them  specially 
for  his  own  decision,  now  that  the  ordeal  of  battle 
had  been  almost  entirely  forbidden.  Any  person 
under  the  same  roof,  who  did  not  fly  to  the  rescue 
of  tlie  victim,  if  she  screamed,  was  fined  four  Augus- 
tals.    But  a  woman,  bringing  a  false  chaise  of  rape 

c  c  2 
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CHAP     to  extort  marriage  or  money,  was  sentenced  to  death ; 

L_  if  pregnant,  her  execution  was  delayed  forty  days  after 

her  giving  birth  to  a  child,  which  was  then  brought 
up  at  the  cost  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  event  of  no 
kinsman  coming  forward  to  maintain  it.  The  con- 
victed ra\isher  found  no  mercy  ;  in  one  instance,  an 
Imperial  letter  ordered  the  castration  of  a  steward, 
who  had  outraged  both  a  lady  and  her  handmaid, 
after  they  had  been  entrusted  to  the  knave's  care  by 
his  lord,  a  certain  knight.  By  the  new  Constitutions, 
procuresses  had  their  noses  cut  off,  were  branded  on 
the  brow,  and  were  flogged.  All  who  blasphemed 
God  or  the  Virgin,  a  very  common  vice  in  Italy  to 
this  day,  lost  their  tongues ;  those  guilty  of  perjury 
in  a  court  of  justice,  and  those  who  stripped  corpses, 
were  deprived  of  their  hands.  Frederick  changed 
the  absurd  punishment  of  death  for  accidental  homi- 
cides. But  he  maintained  the  old  laws,  by  which 
men  guilty  of  arson,  forgers  of  fioyal  charters,  utterers 
of  bad  money,  clippers  of  the  coinage,  destroyers  of 
wills,  suborners  of  perjury,  and  sellers  of  poison,  were 
sentenced  to  death.  lie  adjudged  the  same  doom  to 
those  who  compounded  love  potions,  if  the  draught 
should  prove  fatal. 

In  cases  of  forcible  dispossession,  the  newClonstitu- 
tions  took  a  middle  course  between  the  Lombard  and 
the  common  law.  K  the  rightfid  claimant  had  been 
kept  out  of  real  property,  he  recovered  it  and  half 
its  value  besides;  if  personal  property  had  been 
carried  off,  it  must  be  restored  fomfold.  A  remedy 
was  now  for  the  first  time  given  against  the  heir  or 
the  assignee  of  the  wrong-doer.  It  was  a  common 
practice  to  cut  do\vn  trees  and  set  fire  to  houses  at 
night ;  these  crimes  were  punishable  with  deatli,  and 
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the  district  had  to  make  good  the  damage  even  to  a  ciiap- 
Jew  or  a  Sai-acen,  since  it  was  often  found  to  be  the  _  ^1^  , 
case  that  the  culprits  were  screened  by  their  neigh- 
bours.  Prederick  granted  a  special  letter  of  redress 
to  a  widow  who  had  found  her  vineyard  cut  down, 
on  her  return  fiom  Court ;  he  strove  also  to  detect 
the  men  guilty  of  laying  waste  the  crops  belonging 
to  the  Archdeacon  of  Moiircale. 

It  is  the  glory  of  Engknd,  her  special  gToiy, 
that  our  common  law  has  never  rec<^)gnized  the 
torture  as  a  meauB  of  wringing  confession  of  crimes. 
At  the  time  of  the  ruin  of  the  Templars,  we  Gnd  it 
questioned  whether  a  tormentor  by  trade  could  be 
found  in  our  laiuh  Frederick^  enlightened  in  bo 
many  ra^pect;^,  was  no  wiser  than  the  rest  of  the 
continent  as  regards  tlie  torture ;  he  enjoined  it  in 
suspected  eases  of  murder,  after  inquimtion  had  been 
made.  He  himself  however  confessed  that  this 
metlioil  had  often  been  known  to  ML  Wlioiever  it 
did  fail,  the  district  forfeited  a  hundred  Augustals 
for  a  murdered  Christian,  and  half  tlmt  sum  for  a 
murdered  Jew  or  Saracen ;  these  unb^teveiB  were 
often  the  victims  of  Christian  bigotry.  In  Sidly,  as 
in  Irclujid  now,  it  would  wh-^ui  Uiat  the  neighbour- 
hood was  somt^times  in  tacit  league  with  the  mui^ 
derei^s*  Deatli  was  the  pimi^bment  for  many  a 
cjime  in  the  Sicilian  ei>de ;  it  was  inflicted  on  tho^ 
who  helpe<l  tbenistdvtis  to  their  neighl)aur's  goods 
dtu-iug  a  s*hipwreck,  a  fire,  or  the  fall  of  a  boiiie ; 
any  man  who  neglected  to  give  all  due  aid  in  radi 
cases  was  fined  m\  Auguiitjd*  The  lieges  were  foT' 
bidden  to  ap|mipriate  stray  animals ;  these  must  bo 
banded  over  to  tlie  load  Justiclaj^%  on  paia  nf  m 
diarge  of  robbery*   It  is  plain,  the  lawgiver  remark% 
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CHAP,     that  no  one  can  lose  animals  by  their  running  away, 

: —  if  they  be  not  seized  and  kept     Any  one  capturing 

a  robber  with  the  stolen  animal,  was  rewarded  with 
a  tenth  part  of  its  value. 

The  foresters  both  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Barons 
were  accused  of  grievous  exactions  in  seizing  stray 
cattle ;  it  was  enacted  that  sheep  should  be  allowed 
pasture  during  a  day  and  a  night,  while  they  were 
being  driven  along.  The  Emperor  mitigated  the 
punishment  of  death  adjudged  by  his  Norman  prede- 
cessors to  transgressors  of  the  laws  respecting  cattle. 
He  allowed  the  horses  of  any  traveller  to  feed  on  hay 
or  grass  in  fields  by  the  wayside,  so  long  as  their 
hind  legs  remained  in  the  public  road ;  only  the  half 
of  their  bodies  might  be  introduced  into  the  field. 
The  fences  and  hedges  in  the  Kingdom  cannot  have 
been  very  formidable  obstacles. 

One  of  the  most  important  trusts  in  the  realm  was 
that  of  the  Castellan  or  gaoler.  He  was  forbidden 
to  take  more  than  a  specified  sum  from  the  prisoners 
in  his  castle ;  if  he  connived  at  their  escape,  he  was 
capitally  punished ;  if  they  broke  out  through  his 
negligence,  he  lost  all  his  goods  and  was  imprisoned 
for  a  year.  He  was  not  allowed  to  meddle  in  the 
business  of  the  district  in  which  his  fortress  lay, 
under  a  penalty  of  fifty  Augustals  and  the  loss  of 
his  post.  He  was  aided  by  a  certain  number  of 
sergeants,  men  of  approved  loyalty,  receiving  three 
gold  tiirens  a  montli,  who  might  not  go  out  of  the 
castle  without  his  leave,  and  even  tiien  not  more 
than  four  at  a  time.  He  was  under  the  authority 
of  the  Captain  of  his  province,  by  whom  he  could 
be  imprisoned  or  removed  on  just  cause  being  shown 
to  the  Emperor.     The  garrison  under  the  orders  of 
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tlie  Castellan  varied  in  numbers ;  that  of  Ban  com-    chap. 

TV 

prised   a  himdred  sergeants,   that    of   Naples  ten 

knights,  sixty  crossbowmen,  and  a  himdred  and  forty 
Serjeants  and  sentinels.  The  latter  Castle  was  pro- 
vided with  an  oven,  a  blacksmith's  shop,  and  stores 
of  millet,  salt,  and  coals  ;  it  was  thoroughly  repaired 
in  1239.  Frederick's  fortresses  were  kept  in  good 
order  by  the  men  of  the  district,  this  being  one  of 
the  feudal  burdens  ;  if  any  persons  claimed  exemp- 
tion, they  had  to  prove  their  case  by  the  oaths  of 
several  witnesses.  No  houses  were  allowed  to  abut 
on  an  Iinperial  Castle ;  if  built,  they  were  liable 
to  be  pulled  down  at  any  moment.  The  Saracens 
and  sergeants  wlio  garrisoned  Frederick's  numerous 
strongholds  in  Sicily  were  provided  by  his  orders 
witli  barley,  wine,  cheese,  and  shoes  ;  to  see  to  this 
was  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Messinese  Secretary. 
The  Ciustle  of  CaUinia  was  begun  in  1239,  great 
stores  of  stone  and  mortar  were  laid  in,  and  the 
men  of  the  district  furnished  the  money,  for  which 
they  received  an  Iinperial  letter  of  thanks.  Besides 
the  renowned  Matagriffone,  a  new  Castle  was  built 
at  Messina  in  1240,  upon  which  a  hundred  beasts  of 
burden  and  twenty  yoke  of  oxen  were  employed, 
drawing  stones  from  the  quarries.  The  Castles  of 
IJari  and  Tnini  were  repaireil  in  the  same  year ;  the 
rain  threatening  great  dainjige,  unless  the  halb  and 
chambers  were  r(H)fed  in.  The  Castellans  were  some- 
times charged  with  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  growth 
of  the  tret»s  which  surrounded  their  walls.  Frederick 
wcjuld  tolerate  no  Castles  but  his  own  in  the  towns  of 
his  domain.  No  towers  beUniging  to  private  persons, 
such  as  those  whieh  frowned  over  the  riotous  streets 
of  Viterbo  and  Bologna,  were  allowed  to  encumber 
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CHAP,     the  cities  of  the  Kingdom ;  Gaeta  alone  had  at  one 

'. —  time  nearly  thirty  of  these  petty  fortresses.     But  no 

Castles,  erected  since  the  days  of  William  the  Gk)od, 
were  allowed  to  stand  without  Frederick's  special 
hcense  ;  all  must  be  pulled  down  by  Christmas,  1231. 
Tlie  Imperial  strongholds  were  used  not  only  as 
gaols,  but  as  arsenals ;  the  wars  of  the  time  demanded 
a  large  store  of  arms.  We  find  Saracen  artizans 
fabricating  armour  and  bows  at  Melfi,  Canossa,  and 
Lucera.  Master  Simon  of  Syria  was  kept  at  work 
in  Messina,  turning  out  crossbows;  the  Emperor 
wrote  to  know  how  much  progress  was  made  every 
week;  sixty-five  of  these  weapons,  the  work  of 
Simon,  were  stored  in  one  Castle.  The  Imperial 
galleys  would  sometimes  bring  back  a  cai^  of 
crosjsbows  from  Acre,  '  good,  true,  and  beautiful,* 
as  Frederick  wished  his  arms  to  be.  All  that  could 
be  found  of  the  proper  length,  carved  with  the 
cliiscl,  were  bought  up  by  his  orders.  Moreover 
every  i)rivate  ship,  making  the  voyage  to  Palestine, 
had  to  bring  home  a  certain  mmiber  of  crossbows, 
one  for  each  of  its  cables ;  the  fine  laid  by  the 
Emperor  on  those  who  failed  in  this  new  duty  caused 
nuich  grumbling  among  the  lieges. 

The  Admiral  lield  one  of  the  highest  posts  in  the 
Kingdom.  Nicholas  Si)inola,  a  noble  Grenoese  whom 
Frederick  apj)ointed  for  life,  proved  liimself  as  active 
its  any  of  the  Norman  seamen  of  the  previous  age. 
He  liad  under  him  Vice-Admirals  and  at  least  one 
official  in  each  dockyard ;  he  corresponded  directly 
witli  tlie  Treasury.  No  one  might  sail  as  a  privateer 
witliout  SpiiiohVs  leave;  the  chief  was  bound  to  make 
g(.)od  any  damage  done  to  friendly  ships  by  those 
whom  he  licensed.     lie  was  supreme  in  all  causes  be- 
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longiii?  tn  si^iamrii  just  iig  tin*  l^T^rBlml  was  supreme  in  ,chap, 
the  army.  He  might  depose  any  ua\7  offi^naK  exc^'pt  — 1 — 
those  whose  office  was  hereditary.    The  leader  of  J 

the  enemy's  fleet,  if  taken,  was  Spinola's  acknow- 
ledged prize,  besides  all  arms  and  a  fixed  proportion 
of  the  com  and  wine  that  might  be  aiptured.  The 
Admiral  enjoyed  certain  privileges  in  the  event  of 
success  against  the  Saracens,  and  he  was  stimulated 
by  an  Imperial  letter  to  demand  new  tributes  from 
theuL  He  might  have  all  foreign  vesj^ls  wrecked 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  his  property  jiaid 
no  duty  to  the  Crown  on  entering  or  leaving  the  * 
SiciUan  harbours.  Spinola  took  his  mcasujes  agaimt 
the  Slavonian  pirates,  who  issued  forth  rjmlir  tin* 
guise  of  merchants  from  Zara,  Eagusa,  and  Spalatro ; 
none  of  these  robbers  might  be  released,  even  should 
they  offer  money  for  their  pardon.  The  Genoese 
and  Venetian  Caravans  used  to  arrive  from  the  East 
about  the  month  of  May  ;  in  time  of  war  they  were 
accounted  fair  game ;  four  yhipsi  and  four  gaJlepi  of 
tlie  Imperial  fleet  were  thought  strong  enough  to 
deal  with  them ;  Frederick  would  not  comtiut  to 
writing  the  instructions  witli  which  he  chaiiged  Spi- 
nola in  these  matters.  Due  precautions  were  takca 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Kingdom  ;  a  tmiity  man 
was  api)ointed  in  each  harbour  who  boiuxled  every 
strange  vessel  before  it  was  allowed  to  unload  its 
cargo,  making  strict  search  for  rebels  or  their  lettera, 
Tlie  Admiral  found  that  his  duttei  ofUm  clashed  with 
those  of  the  local  magistral i^ ;  he  iometimetf  oomr 
plaineil  of  their  delays  in  furnishing  him  wilh  money. 
He  was  provided  with  ann*mr  for  his  seamen,  with 
|)itch,  wine,  biscuit,  and  salt  jx>rk.  Fortified  docki, 
to  hold  twenty  galleys,  were  built  ui  Brindki,  Um 
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CHAP,  chief  harbour  of  Apulia.  Others  were  constructed  at 
'  Messina  and  Nicotera,  while  those  at  Naples  were 
enlarged.  We  hear  of  Imperial  ships  being  built  at 
Gaeta,  Naples,  Castellamare,  Amalfi,  and  Salerno. 
Sorrento  and  Ischia  fiimished  each  a  galley  to  the 
fleet;  the  crews  of  these  two  made  up  283  men,all  paid 
to  serve  for  a  stated  time.  Admiral  Spinola  infused 
some  of  his  Genoese  activity  into  the  towns  of  the 
Apulian  coast,  the  inhabitants  of  which  seemed  at  one 
time  to  have  lost  all  taste  for  the  sea.  He  promised 
his  master  to  have  ten  ships  and  seventy-five  galleys 
ready  within  a  very  few  months.  Frederick  ordered 
him  to  sell  a  damaged  ship  for  as  much  as  it  would 
fetch,  and  to  see  another  ship,  which  it  was  desirable 
to  purchase,  with  his  own  eyes  before  buying.  A  third, 
too  large  for  navigation,  was  to  be  reduced  in  size. 
Each  had  its  name ;  one  bore  that  of  the  Eagle,  an- 
other that  of  the  Half  World.  Wood  for  tlieir  con- 
struction was  cut  down  in  the  Emperor's  forests. 
These  ships  were  not  all  equipped  for  war;  Fred- 
erick was  one  of  the  keenest  merchants  of  the  day. 
He  was  ready  to  convey  pilgrims  to  Palestine  on  pay- 
ment of  their  passage-money;  but  his  chief  gains 
arose  from  the  export  of  com.  He  enjoyed  a  great 
advantage  over  his  rivals  in  trade,  since  we  find  him 
forbidding  his  subjects  to  ship  any  grain,  until  his 
own  vessels  had  got  fairly  under  weigh  for  the  Tunis 
market.  He  was  much  annoyed  on  learning  that 
the  Genoese  merchants  had  contrived  to  overreach 
him  by  buying  up  Sicilian  com  with  the  money 
of  the  King  of  Tunis,  to  their  own  great  profit. 
The  wary  Emperor  was  fully  alive,  as  his  registers 
prove,  to  the  advantage  of  buying  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  selling  in  tlie  dearest,  whether  in  Spain 
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or  in  Africa.  His  agents,  it  ia  stucl,  piislicd  their  char 
way  aa  far  as  Hindostaii;  he  had  dealings  with  — ^— 
all  the  Eastern  Sultans,  from  whom  he  received 
ot^fitly  gifts;  at  one  time  a  doxen  camels  arrivetl, 
laden  with  gold  and  silver,*  The  Payuim  stood 
uixin  tJieir  dignity  when  treating  with  then'  ItaUan 
bmther.  Thus  Conrad  of  Aniici,  Frederick's  Am- 
bassador at  Cairo,  sturdily  refused  to  kiss  the 
BultanV  hand,  though  bribes  were  offered.  The 
Mohammedan,  determined  to  trivimph  over  the 
Christian,  gave  him  audience  in  a  room  so  small 
that  no  one  could  enter  without  bending  the  knee ; 
besides  thi^  carjiets  embroidered  witli  cnjiises  were 
kit!  upfjn  tlic  flcKjn  But  Connidt  aware  of  the 
intended  trick,  came  into  the  room  witli  his  back 
to  the  Sultan  •  A  Tun-^mian  as^ked^  why  the  Chris- 
tian was  tmmpling  on  the  atom  of  the  Lord  ? 
*  These,'  imswerud  tliu  envoy, '  are  not  the  one  holy 
Cross  of  Christ,  but  the  crosses  of  tlie  thieves,* 
He  was  sent  back  to  ]m  master,  laden  with  many 

gift...t 

The  treaty  between  Abou  Zak,  the  King  of  Ttnm^ 

and  the  greeit  King  of  the  Romans,  was  drawn  up 

early  in   123 L     Captives^  who  had   not  changml 

tlu?ir  creedii,  were  to  be  restored  on   both  ^eav 

and  the  Mmleni  dwelling  in  the  island  of  Pentel- 

luria,  between  Africa  and  Sicily,  were  to  be  ruled 

by  a  MuHsulman  deputy,  sent  by  Frederick-     Mcr* 

chants  wei*e  to  be  free  fit>m  vexatioua  interfereaoe 

in  lM>th  i3ountrie^     The  Empertir  was  U)  be  an^swer- 

able  for  the  depredations  of  Christian  pitmU^  mid 

the  Tuimian  undertook  to  make  aU  Lha  MM(  of 


*  M.  r^rii.  t  AaoD.  Titlcfiai  HIii.  SIcoK 
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CHAP.  Africa,  as  far  as  Egypt,  secure  to  the  Sicilian  cara- 
^^'  vek  This  treaty,  negotiated  by  Vibald  a  Christian 
knight,  was  to  last  for  ten  years,  but  the  African  after- 
wards gave  offence  by  opening  his  harbours  to 
Frederick's  Itahan  enemies.  A  regular  tribute  was 
long  paid  by  the  King  of  Tunis  to  the  rulers  of 
Sicily,  whether  Norman,  Suabian,  or  Angevin,  in 
return  for  the  corn  he  was  allowed  to  import  fix>m 
the  island.*  Frederick  also  sent  frequent  embassies 
to  the  Caliph  of  Morocco,  and  entertained  envoys 
from  Cairo  at  his  own  cost  from  the  time  of  their 
arrival  in  ApuUa.  He  recruited  his  army  from  the 
subjects  of  these  Mussulman  Princes,  adding  the 
Moslem  of  Barbary  to  their  more  civilized  brethren 
already  at  Lucera ;  just  as  the  Sovereigns  of  Africa 
employed  Spanish  Christians  in  their  service.*}*  The 
Popes  might  express  their  horror  at  this  scandalous 
interchange  of  good  offices ;  but  the  world  was  fiu: 
wiser  than  it  had  been  in  the  First  Crusade,  and 
Sicily  and  Africa  were  now  drawn  closely  together 
by  the  ties  of  commerce. 

The  old  Sicilian  coinage  had  been  a  strange  med- 
ley ;  Frederick's  grandfather  had  stamped  some  of 
his  coins  with  the  Arabic  profession  of  feith ;  the 
Emperor  himself  struck  notliing  but  Latin  coins,  the 
execution  of  which  far  surpassed  that  of  any  other 
European  mint.  Constant  changes  took  place ;  the 
money  of  Brindisi  was  substituted  for  that  of  Ann^lfi  ; 
and  six  trusty  men  in  each  town  assessed  the  new 
coinage  at  its  proper  value.  It  was  brought  into  the 
various  provinces,  and  its  reception  was  compulsory 
when  it  was  once  made  current.     Frederick's  coins 

*  Saba  Malaspina.  f  Ghionioon. 
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m^vr  ,t  first  Cfttleil  Trnpemli;  but  in  1251  llie 
Augustals wc re  struck;  they  Ixjre  his  head  on  the  - 
one  side  and  Uie  E^le  on  the  other*^  The  mint  at 
Messina  exist^^d  for  the  benefit  of  Sicily  aiid  Calabria ; 
a  Jewish  not:n  y  employed  in  it  had  once  to  rejKul  to 
the  Emperor  that  many  in  these  province**  refiise<l 
to  deliver  up  the  old  coins  after  receiving  the  new, 
taking  advantage  of  the  Secretary'*  deatli.^ 

As  regards  taxati(»n^  Frederick  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  usniil  feudal  aids,  givon  for  the  defenco  of 
the  Realm,  1<  »r  the  Coronation  of  the  Sovermgn^  for 
the  knightuig  of  h>s  son,  for  the  niima^o  of  Im 
daughter.  He  tiad  taken  much  money^  m  wo  hove 
seen,  for  his  (Vunaile  ;  and  after  that  events  he  miido 
it  a  regular  i>racticc  to  enforce  a  oollectioft  of  taxes 
in  January  every  year.  Hjb  constant  wars  ooroe* 
times  on  behalf  of  Rome,  more  often  against  ha-, 
forced  him  tu  dnihi  the  resources  of  his  Sii*iljan  sub* 
jocts,  to  whdin  he  made  a  tardy  repamtion  on  hia 
death-bed.  Beddes  the  aide,  all  feudal  holdem,  in- 
cluding even  Bii^hop?;,  paid  a  relief  to  the  Crown  on 
coming  into  [Mi^^*s&iou  of  a  fie£  The  indinoct  im* 
posts  had  Ix  tn  numerous  even  in  the  pitdcn  days  of 
the  old  Norman  Kingft;  these  were  now  nitiltiplied. 
There  were  harlxmr  ducs^  fishing  duoa,  gnuing  dues, 
and  others  for  oiU  chees*©,  and  meat,  cif  which  the 
Church  toolv  lier  tithe.  To  these  Frederick  added 
sevenil  new  uixes  nri  inm^  eted,  pitch*  salt»  sLlkt  i^ye^ 
ing,  soap,  mills,  and  timber*  besides  numf  lllhmb 
The  monopoly  of  mil,  usurped  by  the  Emperor,  waa 
a  great  gri«  vanc*e;  he  had  many  aalt  loiiies  in  htt 
douijun  lands ;  and  if  tliere  ww  any  setrci^,  he  im- 
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CHAP,  ported  it  firom  Sardinia ;  he  was  very  unwilling  to 
'  lower  its  price.  Those  who  worked  in  his  salt  mines 
sometimes  grumbled  at  the  diminution  of  their  wages. 
Andrew  of  Isemia,  a  lawyer  who  wrote  his  glosses 
in  the  reign  of  the  Angevin  Kings,  bears  witness  to 
the  discontent  caused  by  the  new  taxes,  and  declares 
that  Frederick  who  introduced  them  is  sleeping,  not 
in  peace,  but  in  pitch.* 

The  taxes  were  heavy,  but  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  Emperor  did  all  in  his  power  to  lighten  them. 
He  watched  the  proceedings  of  his  officials  with  a 
heedful  eye,  ever  ready  to  put  down  abuses,  and  to 
foster  commerce.  In  1234  he  established  yeady 
fail's,  which  were  to  be  held  at  seven  cities  of  the 
Kingdom  in  succession,  thus  stimulating  the  industry 
of  every  one  of  the  provinces.  He  seemed  to  forestal 
our  modern  advances  in  poUtical  economy.  The 
Crown  had  indeed  its  monopohes  of  various  articles 
in  common  use,  but  these  were  managed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  further  the  pubhc  interests.  No  officials 
were  jdlowed  to  fatten  on  the  miseries  of  the 
people.  'The  glory  of  Eulers,'  Frederick  writes, 
*  is  the  safe  and  comfortable  state  of  their  subjects.' 
Even  at  a  time  when  he  needed  every  ounce  of 
gold  that  his  ministers  could  scrape  together,  he 
cliid  them  for  their  misdirected  zeal  in  raising  the 
tariffs.  He  forbade  them  to  tax  the  exportation  of 
provisions  irom  one  province  to  another.  He  would 
decree  a  diminution  of  taxation  in  hard  times, 
and  would  adjust  the  biu'den  according  to  the 
resources  of  eacli  particular  district.  Free  course 
was  given  to    trade  even   in    time  of  war,   when 

*  In  picC|  non  in  pace  rcqvdescit     See  Tirabosdu. 
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the  exportation  of  machines  and  horses  alone  was    chap. 

forbidden.     He  was  willing  to  wink  at  the  sojourn  of 

his  Genoese  and  Venetian  enemies  in  his  dominions, 
if  they  would  only  Uve  in  peace  and  abstain  from 
intrigues  against  him.  Frederick's  aim  was  to  pro- 
mote his  own  power  by  giving  free  play  to  the 
energies  of  his  people.  He  was  as  attentive  to 
the  interests  of  tillage,  as  to  those  of  commerce. 
Being  a  great  landed  proprietor,  he  built  mills  for 
himself  and  his  neighbours,  and  planned  model  fiEffms 
for  the  instruction  of  his  subjects.  These  were  under 
the  direction  of  a  superintendent,  who  drew  up  an 
inventory  of  the  stock  every  October.  The  stewardi 
were  densely  watched,  and  were  forbidden  to  employ 
their  own  kinsmen  on  the  farms.  A  strict  account 
of  the  crops  was  taken ;  the  wine  made  was 
stored  in  clean  vessels ;  oats,  millet,  hemp,  cotton, 
were  sown  on  each  farm ;  peacocks,  geese,  pigeons, 
and  other  poultry  were  bred,  and  Frederick  wished 
to  know  what  was  done  with  their  feathers.  Bees 
were  among  the  live  stock ;  oxen,  pigs,  goats,  and 
hheep  were  fattened  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Treasurj';  while  vines  and  olives  were  planted  in 
suitiiljle  spots  especially  in  the  country  roimd  Mes- 
sina. The  farmers  in  Western  Sicily  complained  that 
there  was  no  wcK)d  wherewith  to  make  their  ploughs, 
on  account  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  Emperor's 
hunting  grounds  ;  he  hastened  to  remedy  this  want. 
He  fanned  out  marshes  and  woods  in  his  own  domain 
lands,  granting  leases  for  five  years  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Ue  kept  herds  of  buffaloes,  and  we  hear  of 
GOOD  sheep  of  his  in  Calabria,  and  500  cows  in  Sicily; 
some  of  thc^se  latter  were  allowed  to  run  wild  in  tlie 
forests.     FrcHlerick  took  {mm  to  maintain  a  proper 
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CHAP,     supply  of  the  most  valuable  animals,  sending  his 

11_  orders  throughout  the  Kingdom  that  those  who  had 

mares  should  cover  them  with  asses  and  horses  in 
alternate  years.  He  himself  imported  steeds  of  re- 
nowned pedigree  from  Barbary,  and  established  a 
breeding  stud  in  ApuUa.*  The  yearlings  were  care- 
fully kept  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  stalHons 
and  mares ;  they  were  turned  out  in  the  Capita- 
nata,  and  men  were  hired  to  cut  grass  for  them. 
The  charge  for  disabled  horses  appears  in  the 
Registers ;  Frederick  would  insist  on  knowing  how 
many  of  his  stallions  died,  and  in  what  way.  He 
imprisoned  certain  SiciUan  Chamberlains,  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  their  superior's  death  to  neglect 
tlie  steeds  entrusted  to  their  care.  Twenty  of 
these  Sicihan  mares  were  fed  on  barley  by  Fre- 
derick's special  orders,  to  improve  their  milk. 
The  island  seems  to  have  been  also  famous  for 
its  breed  of  asses ;  three  were  brought  over  to 
cover  the  mares  in  Frederick's  Calabrian  stud.  On 
one  occasion  he  sent  for  three  ambling  mules, 
young  and  sound,  for  the  use  of  his  Court  The 
saddles  for  these  animals  were  ordered  at  Naples 
and  were  made  of  good  Cordova  leather.  He  was 
well  versed  in  the  management  of  the  stud  and 
made  his  servants  equally  skilful.  One  of  these, 
Jordan  Euffo  of  Calabria,  the  composer  of  a  treatise 
on  the  tmining  of  horses,  avowed  that  he  owed  his 
knowledge  to  a  long  apprenticeship  in  the  Emperor's 
stables.f  About  the  same  time.  Master  Moses  of 
Palenno  translated  from  Arabic  into  Latin  a  work  by 
Hippocrates  on  the  same  subject  J 

•  Aratia,  the  French  haras,  f  Giannone. 

X  TiruboHclii. 
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Frederick  appointed  in  each  province  a  Master 
Proctor,  who  looked  out  for  all  property  that  might 
fall  to  the  Crown,  and  watched  over  the  Imperial 
domain  lands,  granaries,  fisheries,  and  farms ;  these 
officials  leased  out  various  offices  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, provided  he  was  a  man  of  good  conduct ;  the 
Emperor  would  confirm  the  appointment,  after  hear- 
ing all  the  particulars.  Others  bought  the  privil^e 
of  collecting  the  duties  on  taxable  articles ;  they  were 
forbidden  to  force  the  provincials  into  buying  more 
salt  than  was  really  requisite. 

From  the  preceding  facts,  it  will  be  dear  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  state  of  the  rest  of  the  Im- 
perial dominions,  Sicily  and  Apulia  at  least  were 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  far-seeing  ruler,  a  des- 
pot indeed,  but  a  despot  who  wielded  his  power  to 
promote  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  his  subjects, 
not  to  fleece  them.  All  that  was  wanted  for  their 
complete  prosperity  was  peace  in  Upper  Italy,  a  boon 
denied  tliem  owing  to  tlie  policy  of  the  Popes.  It  is 
true  that  Ilonori us,  Gregory,  and  Innocent  were  loud 
in  their  outcries  aj^ainst  the  Emperor's  Sicilian  mea* 
sures,  which,  aiiiiing  at  the  perfect  equahty  of  jdl 
men  before  the  law,  beat  do\vn  the  power  of  the 
nol)ii»s,  bridled  the  turbulence  of  the  clergy,  and 
chcckiHl  faction  in  the  cities.  The  heavy  taxation 
of  Sicily  was  another  charge  always  ready  to  be 
launched  a<rainst  Frederick.  But  the  Sicilians  knew 
not  when  tluT  were  well  off.  They  might  murmur 
at  the  Suabian  whips,  yet  what  were  these  to  the 
eniuiiij/  Anjjrevin  scoq)ions  ?  That  very  Pope,  who 
nM)ted  out  the  Ilouse  of  Hohenstaufen  for  ever, 
bears    witness    to    the   statesmanUke    qualities    of 

Clement  the  Fourth  writes 

DD 
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CFAP.     thus  in  1267  to  his  greedy  champion,  Charles  of 

Anjou,  on  finding  him  not  content  with  the  treasures 

of  the  conquered  Kingdom;  'Who  can  pity  the 
poverty  of  which  you  complain,  when  you  have  not 
the  abiUty  or  the  sense  to  hve  on  the  resources  of  a 
realm,  in  which  the  noble  Frederick,  some  time  Em- 
peror of  the  Eomans,  who  had,  as  you  know,  greater 
expenses  than  you,  was  able  to  enridi  both  himself 
and  his  subjects  enormously,  and  besides  to  replenish 
Lombardy,  Tuscany,  the  two  Marches,  and  Ger- 
many?'* It  is  very  possible  to  imagine  a  subject  ot 
the  Sicilian  Crown,  bom  under  the  old  national  Nor- 
man line,  who  might  have  been  a  witness  both  of 
the  Suabian  conquest  in  his  boyhood,  and  of  the 
Angevin  conquest  in  his  old  age.  Such  a  man, 
looking  back  upon  the  past,  and  taking  leave  of  life 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  the  Kingdom  was  groan- 
ing under  the  yoke  of  bloodtliirsty  and  lecherous 
foreigners  newly  brought  in  by  Papal  management, 
would  probably  fix  upon  the  years  that  immediately 
followed  Frederick's  Crusade,  as  the  golden  age  of 
Southern  Italy  falling  within  an  old  man's  recollec- 
tions. Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  an  Englishman, 
the  history  of  SicUy  has  been  one  of  retrogression  ; 
the  Emperor's  rcfonus  were  annulled  by  those  who 
succeeded  to  his  Crown.  NeapoUtan  writers,  not 
fur  fi'om  our  own  times,  sigh  when  they  thuik  of  the 
good  old  days  of  the  Hohenstaufen  Kings.f 

There  were  not  many  degrees  of  rank  among  the 

*  Quoted  in  Brdholles'  Preface,  426.  I  suspect  that  no  Italian 
I^pe  would  have  written  in  these  terms  of  Frederick ;  but  Cle* 
mcnt  was  a  Provencal. 

t  Coletta  talks  of  *  la  buona  casa  Sucva.*  See  also  Giaxmonei 
Gaknti,  and  Amari. 
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Sicilian  nobility.  The  old  Dukes  of  Naples  had  long  chap. 
since  passed  away;  in  Frederick's  time  there  were  •.^— , 
only  Counts,  Barons,  and  Knights.  He  had  stripped 
them  of  much  of  the  power  they  had  enjoyed  suice 
the  death  of  King  Roger  ;  but  he  still  allowed  them 
the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  those  of  their  peers 
who  held  their  fiefs  of  the  Crown  alone,  whether  the 
charge  were  civil  or  criminal.  An  appeal  lay  ftom 
the  sentence  to  the  Emperor,  who  would  then  ap- 
point a  Count  or  Baron  to  pronounce  the  final  de- 
cision, after  this  Judge  had  sworn  to  ict  aright^  No 
aUenation  of  fiefs,  whether  by  deed  or  by  will,  was 
valid  in  law,  without  the  confirmation  of  the  Crown. 
Frederick  abolished  the  old  harsh  laws  of  prescription, 
by  which  adverse  possession  for  a  year,  a  month,  a 
day,  and  an  hour,  ousted  the  rightful  owner.  The 
holder  of  a  fief  had  now  to  prove  undisputed  pos- 
session for  tliirty  years,  before  he  could  be  secure 
for  ever.  A  hundred  years'  possession  was  required 
to  bar  the  claims  of  the  Treasury ;  the  old  limit  had 
been  forty  or  sixty  years.  But  these  Constitutions  of 
1231  gave  no  siniiLor  relief  to  the  holders  of  small 
fanns  depending  on  fiefs. 

As  to  vassals,  the  Prelates  and  Nobles  were  still  al- 
lowed to  retiiin  the  customary  civil  jurisdiction,  and  to 
hold  their  Courts  ;  the  ImiHjrial  Judge  only  interfered, 
when  the  iuipleaded  vassiils  of  the  nobles  happened 
to  dwell  on  his  master's  domains,  or  when  cme  of 
the  litijrauts  owed  ser\'ice  to  the  Crovm ;  the  fine  and 
the  silaiy  were  in  such  cases  shared  between  the 
Treitsury  and  the  liord.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
oppress  his  vassals  contrary  to  justice,  or  a  fine  was 
due  both  to  the  wronged  man  and  to  the  Treasuiy ; 
a  va^sal  falsely  accusing  his  Lord  had  to  pay  the 
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CHAP,  costs  of  the  Other  party.  No  Prelate,  CJount,  or 
^^  Baron  might  retain  vassals  who  had  been  adjudged 
to  belong  to  the  Crown,  under  penalty  of  confiscation 
of  all  the  culprit's  goods.  Such  vassals,  if  recalled  to 
the  Imperial  domain,  might  be  compelled  to  sell  their 
property  to  other  vassals  of  their  former  Lord ;  and 
these  latter  might  be  compelled  to  purchase.  This 
provision  was  looked  upon  as  an  abatement  of  the 
rigour  of  the  old  law.  The  Emperor  drew  a  broad 
distinction  between  the  states  of  Beconmiendation 
and  Vassalage';  he  also  asserted  his  right  by  the 
common  law  over  all  vassals,  unless  this  was  re- 
butted by  the  production  of  authentic  instruments. 
He  moreover  declared  that  persons  were  more 
precious  in  his  eyes  than  things;  he  therefore  de- 
manded back  from  the  nobles  all  men  belonging  to 
his  own  domain.  Any  burgher  or  villein  who  had 
quitted  the  Cro^vn  lands  must  return  within  three 
months,  if  he  were  stUl  in  his  native  province ;  with- 
in six  months,  if  he  had  left  it ;  flight  was  often  re- 
sorted to  as  a  means  of  escaping  the  tax-gatherer. 
Any  Prelate,  Count,  Baron,  or  Knight  detaining  such 
fugitives  forfeited  a  pound  of  the  purest  gold,  if 
the  Emperor  were  wronged;  half-a-poimd  if  any 
other  proprietor  suffered  loss.  Frederick,  on  his 
side,  gave  up  all  nmaways  who  had  fled  to  his  do- 
main lands  since  his  coronation.  He  abolished  a 
custom  wliich  had  long  prevailed,  that  of  nobles 
undertaking  the  protection  of  the  men  of  the  Crown 
domains ;  his  own  Judges,  he  thought,  were  well  able  to 
throw  a  shield  over  such  clients ;  any  one  who  should 
usurp  this  duty  hereafter  was  to  lose  his  head  for  the 
second  ofTence.  All  personal  service  rendered  to  nobles 
was  for  the  future  forbidden ;  fiefs  must  be  paid  for 
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by  rent  or  money  ;  *  we,'  said  the  Emperor,  *are  the     chap. 

Lords  of  persons.'    K  a  Lord  had  made  his  vassal  _: 

stand  surety  in  a  cause  for  himself,  and  did  not  hold 
him  harmless,  the  vassal  was  released  fix)m  homage,  if 
it  was  a  criminal  cause,  and  was  reimbursed  for  losses 
sustained,  if  it  was  a  civil  cause*  All  neglect  on  tho 
part  of  the  vassal  in  a  question  of  suretydiip  for  \m 
Lord  was  punished  in  u  similar  way.  It  was  the 
duty  of  vassals  to  protect  the  life,  liberty,  lands,  and 
honoiur  of  the  Lord ;  to  tl  vciil  his  counsel  to  no  man, 
to  give  him  notice  of  all  threatemng  dangers,  to  defend 
his  land  against  every  man ;  and  these  feudal  duties 
could  only  cease  when  they  clashed  with  the  Empe- 
ror's rights,  a  proviso  which  Frederick  took  care  to  m* 
sert.  If  vassals  refused  to  stand  as  sureties  for  llieir 
Lord,  or  committed  felony  against  himself,  his  wife, 
or  his  children,  or  neglected  to  render  their  due  ser- 
vice after  three  summons,  or  refused  to  aid  him  in 
the  law  courts,  they  were  hable  to  disseisin.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Lord  would  not  stand  surety  for 
vassiik  accused  of  any  ninunjil  rlinrfie,  tren>Mii  ex- 
cepted, or  if  he  flogged  llnnn  without  jui!it  aiiLse,  or 
if  he  debauched  their  wive**  and  <laughtera,  then 
homage  was  at  an  end,  and  the  parties  injured  wore 
transferred  to  the  Cn)wn< 

Feudal  services  in  tlie  TwelftJi  Century  were  more 
burdensome  in  Sieily  than  in  some  other  Bcalntii 
Aids  were  payable!  for  redeeming  the  Lord's  person 
from  public  enemies ;  for  making  his  Bon  a  knight ; 
for  bestowing  his  daughter  or  mier  in  marrijige ; 
for  contributing  to  the  purchase  of  land  liought  for 
the  Itoyal  service.  Prelates  might  exact  an  aid  for 
their  consecration,  for  their  j<>uniey  to  a  Council,  fur 
their  joining  tlie  Eoyal  army,  for  their  travelling  on 
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CHAP.  Boyal  embassies,  for  their  receiving  the  King  on 
—^ —  their  lands.  In  addition  to  these  long  established 
burdens,  Frederick  allowed  his  nobles  and  cavaliers 
to  take  a  moderate  aid  from  their  vassals,  whenever 
the  younger  brother  of  the  feudal  Lord  was  knighted, 
even  should  the  cadet  have  returned  to  his  home  after 
having  quitted  it  against  the  will  of  the  head  of  the 
house.  The  Emperor,  in  more  than  one  instance,  in- 
terfered to  procure  the  knightly  belt  for  a  n^lected 
heir.  Maintaining  a  law  of  his  Norman  grandsire, 
he  allowed  no  one  to  be  knighted  who  was  not  of 
knightly  birth,  without  a  special  license  from  the 
Crown.  No  villein,  bastard,  or  son  of  a  derk  could 
become  a  Judge  or  a  Notary.  But  those  only,  who 
behaved  as  knights  should  do,  were  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  knighthood.  These  privil^es  had  a 
curious  bearing  in  civil  and  criminal  actions.  Thus 
no  villein  or  man  of  low  d^ree  could  bear  witness 
against  a  knight,  in  a  case  of  feudal  rights  or  in  a 
capital  charge ;  the  evidence  of  a  respectable  burgher 
was  the  very  lowest  that  could  be  received  in  such 
cases,  and  even  then  sixteen  burghers  were  required 
to  prove  the  case  against  the  defendant,  if  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Count ;  four,  if  he  was  only  a  knight 
There  was  a  regular  gradation  of  the  evidence  re- 
quired to  convict  each  rank,  absurd  as  this  may  seem 
to  our  levelling  age.  A  charge  of  high  treason  alone  put 
all  parties  on  the  same  footing,  whatever  their  con- 
dition might  be.  Due  respect  to  rank  was  enforced 
by  law.  If  a  squire  or  any  one  of  low  degree  struck 
a  knight,  the  aggressor  lost  his  hand,  unless  he  could 
prove  that  he  was  acting  in  self-defence.  If  a  noble 
attempted  to  strike  his  equal,  he  was  sentenced  to  loss 
of  knighthood  and  to  a  year's  banishment ;  he  was  de- 
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nounccd  as  a  shameless  fellow,  who  disgraced  a  rank  chap. 
that  was  the  foimdation  of  every  dignity.  If  a  knight  — ^^ 
struck  his  equal,  he  forfeited  all  his  horses  and  arms, 
besides  imdergoing  a  year's  banishment  If  a  knight 
struck  an  inferior  who  was  not  his  vassal,  the  sen- 
tence was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Judges.  Ccr* 
tain  rules  for  their  guidance  were  laid  down  by 
Frederick ;  the  time,  the  place,  the  witnesses,  the  in- 
jured part  were  all  taken  into  consideration.  The 
sufferer  had  to  make  oath  that  he  would  rather  have 
lost  so  much  money  than  have  borne  the  wrong  of 
which  he  complained,  and  according  to  this  oath  the 
aggressor  was  condemned,  always  with  the  right  of 
appeal  The  Emperor  contented  himself  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  fine,  leaving  the  rest  to  the  party  ag- 
gi'ieved  ;  this  boon  was  an  innovation  on  the  custom 
of  several  provinces  in  the  Kingdom. 

King  Eoger  had  forbidden  his  nobles  to  celebrate 
their  weddings  in  private ;  his  grandson  went  so  much 
fuilher,  as  to  provoke  tlie  comment  of  Andrew  of 
Isernia,  that  marriajre,  the  institution  of  God  in  Para- 
dise, had  iK^en  prohibited  by  a  side-blow,  to  the  ruin 
of  tlie  Emperors  souL  What  Frederick  did  was 
this  ;  he  enacted  a  law  which  prevented  any  tenant, 
whether  of  the  Crown  or  of  any  other  feudal  lord, 
fi'om  taking  a  wife,  or  from  giving  a  daughter,  a 
bister,  or  a  nieee  in  marriage,  without  leave  from 
Court ;  any  local  custom  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Ahcns,  who  had  dwelt  for  ten  years  in  the 
Kingdom  and  jmid  Uixes,  were  allowed  to  many 
wives  of  stainless  loyalty.  If  a  Count  or  Baron  died, 
his  heir  could  not  receive  the  oatlis  of  his  vassals, with- 
out Frederick's  sanction  ;  confiscation  followed  any 
breach  of  this  new  statute.    The  noble  who  was  the 
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CHAP,  superior  Lord  was  bound  to  announce  to  tlie  Crown 
^^  tlie  death  of  any  knight  holding  a  fief  or  barony  in- 
scribed on  the  Treasury  rolls  ;  a  schedule  of  the  real 
and  personal  property  of  the  deceased  was  also  to  be 
drawn  up.*  The  Emperor  would  then  appoint  an- 
other feudal  tenant,  who  paid  a  reUef  to  the  superior 
Baron  not  exceeding  ten  ounces  of  gold.  Frederick, 
remembering  perhaps  that  it  was  fix)m  his  mother 
that  he  inherited  his  Crown,  introduced  a  most  im- 
portant innovation  by  granting  the  right  of  female 
succession  tliroughout  the  Kingdom,  dedaring  that 
this  was  agreeable  to  Nature  ;  Norman  and  Lombard, 
knight  and  burglier,  came  alike  under  the  operation 
of  tliis  new  statute;  Frederick  claimed  for  himself 
the  wardship  of  young  heiresses,  who  were  under 
the  age  of  fifteen.  In  some  cases  he  would  set  aside 
his  o>vn  law,  and  grant  the  vacant  fief  to  a  brother 
of  the  last  tenant,  even  should  a  daughter  be  left  to 
represent  her  deceased  sire.  A  younger  sister, 
unmarried  at  her  father's  death,  exduded  an  elder 
sister,  who  was  already  married  and  dowered.f  K 
none  were  dowered,  the  older  sister  was  preferred 
to  the  younger,  in  a  province  where  the  Norman 
law  obtained.  If  the  family  were  subject  to  the 
Ix)mbard  law,  all  the  sisters  brought  their  dowries 
into  the  common  stock  and  an  equal  division  took 
place  ;  this  is  our  English  hotchpot.  Nephews  had 
no  claim  to  the  property  of  their  uncles.  If  a  man 
had  children  bom  to  him  by  a  concubine  whom  he 

*  These  rolls  formed  a  kind  of  Sicilian  Doomsday  Book,  and 
were  kept  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Thirteenth  century.  They 
have  perislied  since  Freccia  wrote.     See  Gregorio  on  this  point. 

j"  In  the  Sicilian  kingdom,  unmarried  ladies  wore  their  Lair 
loose,  whence  they  were  called  *  filiae  in  capillo.' —  Ducange. 
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afterwards  married,  these  children  were  placed  on  a    chap. 

par  with  his  legitimate  offspring  ;    and  we  see,  by  a . 

case  that  occurred  at  Naples,  the  care  of  Frederick 
to  uphold  the  law  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius  on 
this  point 

Another  law,  borrowed  from  Greece,  wRf«  the 
Jus  Protimeseos,  intended  to  give  to  the  Idn^itnen 
and  joint  tenants  of  the  vendor  the  right  of  pre- 
emption of  his  real  property.  Their  daim  must 
be  made  within  thirty  days,  or  in  certain  i^cified 
cases  of  exemption,  within  four  months*  All  inti- 
midation, direct  or  indirect,  practbal  on  the  vendor 
to  force  on  the  sale,  was  guanled  agahist  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  hud  tlie  rig!it  of  jiro- 
cmption  might  exact  an  oath  from  both  vendor  and 
purchaser,  that  there  was  no  fraudulent  dealing  in 
the  sale.  The  right  was  denied  by  general  custom 
to  the  representatives  of  the  pubUc  road,  the  church, 
and  the  city. 

To  revert  to  dowries,  by  the  new  Constitutions,  a 
baron  or  knight,  if  posse^^ned  of  but  one  fief,  waa 
obHged  to  provide  for  his  "vs  ife  in  money,  not  in  land. 
If  he  were  possessed  of  on*'  fief  and  a  half,  he  might 
a^ign  the  half  fief  to  his  wife ;  and  after  his  death 
tlie  hidy  was  bound  to  rt>nder  all  feudal  aen-'iccai 
The  Crown  gave  the  wardsliip  of  heirs  under  age  to 
its  own  nominee,  who  wa^  forc€<l  to  render  an  ac- 
count thereof  to  the  Justirinry,  and  to  replace  all 
hisses  caused  by  the  fraud  of  the  guardimi.  In  old 
times  liis  misdeeds  used  ti>  pa*^  unchallenged*  Wo 
find  Frederick,  in  1240,  (DJnitiing  tlie  Ju«tidary  of 
tlie  Principato  to  undertake  the  wardtOiip  of  eertain 
cliildrcn,  since  tlieir  mother  Aroasa,  a  lady  with  a 
tiiste  for  a  religious  life,  was  waiting  the  revenues  of 
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CHAP,     their  deceased  father's  estate  upon  nuns  and  sister- 
^      hoods. 

We  gather  from  Frederick's  Eegisteis  a  few  details 
respecting  the  Apulian  chivalry.  A  knight  on  ser- 
vice had  three  ounces  of  gold  per  month,  famishing 
his  own  saddle  and  bridle,  though  not  always  pro- 
viding his  own  horse.  In  some  expeditions  eadi 
knight  was  expected  to  bring  four  horses ;  if  the 
service  was  evaded,  the  defaulter  lost  his  fiefe.  We 
usually  find  the  knight  mounted  on  his  destrier,  and 
attended  by  wliat  was  called  his  fiunily ;  that  is,  two 
squires  on  ronzini  or  inferior  horses,  while  another 
steed,  the  someroy  bore  the  baggage  of  the  party.* 
The  great  dignitaries  sent  vast  contingents  into  the 
field ;  thus  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino  in  one  year 
furnished  sixty  horsemen  and  two  hundred  fooLf 
Frederick  was  not  disposed  to  lose  any  of  the  mili- 
tary service  due  for  land.  He  praised  his  Justidary 
for  summoning  certain  Neapolitan  knights,  after 
cunningly  getting  from  them  the  title-deeds  of  their 
fiefs,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  really  owed  any 
service.  All  who  were  conscious  of  being  debtors  to 
the  Treasury  were  exhorted  to  come  forward  without 
waiting  to  be  infoimed  against ;  their  zeal  might 
thus  make  amends  for  the  sloth  of  Officials. 

The  Marshal  commanding  the  army  had  authority, 
by  a  new  Liw,  to  decide  all  disputes  between  soldiers 
in  the  field.  A  knight  who  served  at  his  own  expense 
was  not  bound  to  answer  the  complaints  of  any  knight 

*  Tlic  lines  of  Jacopone  da  Todi,  who  Uvcd  in  this  oentnry,  are 

often  quoted  : 

*  Non  vuol  nullo  Cavalieri, 
Che  non  scrva  a  tre  destxicri.' 
t  Ric.  San  Germano. 
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who  served  at  the  charges  of  another.  Employment  chap. 
in  the  field  was  a  bar  to  any  action  brought  against  — ^IL- 
soldiers  by  civilians ;  even  outlaws  serving  in  the 
army  enjoyed  this  privilege,  which  was  called  the 
Hosticum.  A  man  summoT>H  t^  '^r^e  th^  •tftta 
might  oppose  this  exception  to  any  citation^  and  was 
shielded  by  it  for  fifteen  days  before  joining  the  army, 
and  for  fifteen  days  after  hi^  retunh  The  Norman 
race  still  maintained  their  old  pre-eminence  in  the 
South,  as  we  see  by  the  names  of  tlie  Imperial  offi- 
cers Pitzosmond,  Fitzmauger,  Fitzhenry,  The  great 
houses,  famous  for  ages  in  Itiiliau  story,  already 
begin  to  appear.  Thus  in  February^  1240,  we  find 
Frederick  alluding  to  the  marria|^e  of  Bartholomew 
Carafia  of  Spina,  a  man  descended  fix)m  the  old  Consuls 
of  the  city  of  Naples  and  the  rulers  of  Sardinia,  who 
was  wedded  to  Delizia  CaracciolL  The  Emperor 
granted  letters  patent  to  this  lAdy,  ivherehv  the  ofll 
spring  of  the  marriage  were  allowed  to  bear  the 
name  of  Caiaccioli  Carafia,  and  to  hold  certain  revfr 
nucs  in  the  Abruzzeae  country.  The  Fiimgicri, 
Capeci,  Acqiiavivas,  Chiaramuuti,  and  Sanseverini 
were  all  very  pmmineiit  in  Frederick's  rdgn.  A 
still  higher  interest  atta^'hes  to  Uic  well-known  par 
trician  namis  among  the  Genoese^  Venetians,  Parme- 
sans, Florentines,  and  Eomans,  meeting  ua  at  cvciy 
turn. 

But  the  state  of  the  poor,  who  tended  the  vast 
herds  of  cattle  on  t!ie  plains  of  Apulia,  or  cultivated 
the  vines  and  olives  on  the  alopes  of  Etna^  now  asm* 
mands  our  uttcuiion.  Villeaage  was  wicJeiy  prevalent 
in  Frederit  k*n  Kingdom,  and  a  few  mouumentd  re- 
main which  ilhtfvtnile  Ob  cfieets.  The  men  of  four 
villages  in  Calabria  complained  to  the  EmperoFs 
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CHAP.     Chamberlain,  in  the  year  1221,  that  they  were  being 
-til —  oppressed  by  a  neighbouring  monastery,  that  of  San 
Stefano  di  Bosco,  illustrious  as  the  burial-place  of  the 
Carthusian  founder.     The  case  was  remitted  to  the 
Imperial  Justiciary  of  the  province,  when  the  villeins 
acknowledged  that  they  were  unwilling  to  go  to  law 
with  their  lords.    Shortly  afterwards,  while  the  Abbot 
was  at  Eome,  the  peasants  laid  another  complaint 
before  Frederick,  who  bade  the  conventual  authorities 
desist  from  oppressing  men,  the  gift  of  the  pious. 
Still  the  suit  proceeded.     The  Proctor  of  the  Abbey 
had  the  villeins  condemned  in  a  large  sum,  for  non- 
appearance to  a  citation.     At  last  their  Proctor, 
Nicholas  Asy,  appeared,  and  a  long  suit  ensued. 
The  Abbey  brought  forward  a  charter,  granted  to  it 
by  Count  Eoger,  who,  after  his  preservation  at  Capua 
through  the  prayers  of  St.  Bruno,  had  handed  over 
tlie  forefathers  of  the  complainants,  traitorous  con- 
spirators as  they  were,  to  be,  with  their  posterity, 
for  ever  serfs  to  the  famous  Carthusian  Monasteiy, 
where  St.  Bruno  lay  buried.     The  villeins  produced 
a  subsequent  instrument  which  discharged  them  from 
many  of  tlieir  burdens.    But  the  Comt  gave  sentence 
in  favour  of  the  Abbey,  and  decided  thus: — Every 
villein  must  work  two  days  a  week  for  the  Abbey, 
either  in  reaping,  or  tending  the  vineyards,  or  thresh- 
ing.     Once  a  year  they  were  to  fell  timber  for 
their  lords.     Their  dues,  to  be  paid  in  olives,  wine, 
I)0ulti7,  and  eggs,  were  all  specified.     Their  asses 
and  teams  were  to  perform  certain  fixed  work  in 
bringing  com,  salt,  and  wood  to   the  monasteiy. 
The  villeins  might  give  their  daughters  in  marriage 
to  whomsoever  they  would,  provided  they  first  ob- 
tained leave  from  their  lord,  and  paid  the  usual 
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tribute.     They  were  to  yield  the  Abbot  a  feudal  aid,     chap. 

whenever  he  might  be  summoned  to  Borne  or  to  the 

Cistercian  Chapter.     They  had  to  give  sureties  for 
the  payment  of  past  arrears. 

In  spite  of  this  sentence,  the  villeins  persisted  in 
their  old  course,  and  once  more  complained  to  Fre- 
derick. After  receiving  another  Imperial  injunction, 
the  Abbot  appeared  before  the  Court,  and  accused 
the  complainants  of  having  uttered  falsehoods  re- 
specting his  conduct  Various  questions  were  put 
to  them,  the  instruments  were  brought  forward,  and 
judgment  was  given  against  them,  after  a  short  delay. 
They  were  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  5000  tarens, 
and  the  old  decision  as  to  their  state  of  villeinage  was 
cx)nfinncd.  Frederick  was  enraged  at  their  conduct, 
and  declared  tliat  tliey  were  the  worthy  descendants 
of  those  traitors,  tlie  accomplices  of  the  wretch  Ser- 
pius,  who  had  plotted  to  betray  the  Great  Count 
I{oger  into  the  hands  of  the  Capuan  enemy.  The 
Emperor  was  with  difliculty  dissuaded  from  putting 
tlie  villeins  to  death,  but  forlx)re  at  the  prayer  of 
tlie  Abbot,  wlio  was  highly  commended  This  eo 
ck^siastic  was  soon  involved  in  another  suit.  Two 
wtMiien  came  before  Frederick,  and  complained  that 
tluy  had  been  driven  by  hunger  to  sell  some  lands 
to  the  Abbot,  who  had  only  given  them  half  of  the 
fair  price.  The  Emperor,  avowing  that  the  laws 
conic  to  the  aid  of  the  deceived  and  not  of  deceivers, 
sent  the  case  to  the  Bishop  of  Mileto;  it  was  decided 
against  the  plaintiffs. 

In  1225,  theAbl)ot  of  San  Stefano  diBosco  wasonoe 
more  before  the  Court,  and  was  once  more  success- 
ful. He  complained  that  some  neighbouring  nobles, 
under  the  pretence  that  he  owed  them  three  coins 

\oL.    I.  *DD  7 
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CHAP,     called  Eoyals,  had  robbed  him  of  three  oxen,  *  not 

— ^ having  the  Lord  and  respect  of  justice  before  their 

eyes.'  The  case  was  heard ;  when  the  Monastery 
produced  a  series  of  old  Charters  and  wills,  some  of 
wliich  were  in  Greek.  The  brethren  also  allied, 
^  that  if  they  had  at  any  time  paid  more  than  one 
Eoyal,  that  was  because  the  malice  of  the  times  had 
forced  them  so  to  act  against  their  will.  Their  rea- 
sons were  admitted  by  the  Coiui;. 

If  the  influential  Convents  suffered  from  feudal 
oppression,  as  we  see  by  the  foregoing  instance,  what 
must  the  state  of  the  poor  have  been  in  this  age? 
The  men  of  the  village  of  San  Retro,  whose  obedi- 
ence was  due  to  the  Abbey  of  Cava,  were  tyrannized 
over  by  Theodora,  the  Lady  of  Polla,  enjojring  certain 
Nonnan  rights.  She  would  not  allow  them  to  cut 
wood  in  the  groves,  or  to  make  use  of  water,  or 
to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life  in  her  town  of  PoUa 
She  cited  the  villagers  before  her  Court  in  order  to 
exact  money  from  them,  although  all  they  were 
bound  to  give  her  was  two  days'  digging  and  two 
days'  reaping  in  each  year.  She  endeavoured  to  en- 
force her  claims  by  seizing  upon  the  oxen  of  the  poor 
peasants,  and  she  was  supported  in  her  tyranny  by 
the  town  of  Polla.  A  lawsuit  was  decided  in  fiivour 
of  the  oppressed  parties  ;  the  Lady  made  no  appeal : 
and  the  Emperor  confmned  the  sentence  in  1235,  at 
the  prayer  of  the  Abbot  of  Cava.  Cases  such  as 
this  drew  from  Frederick  a  merciful  edict,  which 
forbade  the  seizure  of  oxen  for  debt,  even  though 
his  own  Treasiuy  miglit  lose  thereby.  He  found 
that  the  poor  were  often  robbed  of  their  crops  and 
vines  by  the  rapacity  of  the  wealthy.  Foolish  trans- 
gressors, he  remained,  must  be  inade  wise  by  punish- 
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racnt      A  culprit  of  the   male   gender  was    to    chap.: 

undergo  imprisonment;  but  less  mercy  was  shown  

to  the  female  attendant,  who,  secure  of  her  master  s 

protection,  plucked  the  fruit  belonging  to  the  poor 

vine-dressers.      Such  women  were  to  be  flogged 

round  the  town,  no  matter  what  the  rank  of  their 

lords  might  be.    The  Emperor  not  only  fiEivoured  the       • 

hmnbler  classes  in  his  legislation,  but  lightened  their 

cares  by  allotting  to  them  a  substantial  part  in  public 

rejoicings.     Thus  at  San  Germane  alone,  more  than 

five  hundred  of  the  poor  were  feasted  in  the  piazza 

on  meat,  bread,  and  wine,  when  the* joyful  anniversary 

of  Frederick s  birth  was  kept  by  his  directions.^  The   \  (^ 

Coninions,  vl?  we  see,  looked  up  to  him  as  their  best    1 

friendf 

A  dispute  arose  at  Sorrento,  between  the  dei^, 
monK->  uiid  knights  on  the  one  hand,  and  cer> 
tain  villeins  dwelling  beyond  the  walht  on  the 
otliei.  The  Emi)€ror,  by  his  Proctor,  inlisimiKl- 
died  in  die  guit  at  tlie  prayer  of  the  serfe,  and  sent 
the  ra.s**  iK^are  Heury  of  Mann.  The  Lonls  ajn 
pealed  to  ttie  rights  which  they  held  since  the  days 
of  William  ll>     After  Morra  had  mada  a  n^rl  of  ^ 

the  ciise,  it  was  heard  by  five  judg»,  who  decided 
a<;ain^t  the  villeins.  The  work  to  he  done,  and  the 
trihuio  to  be  paid  in  kiacl^  was  settled.  No  Tillem 
was  to  fttake  hid  000  a  pric^  or  to  giro  hsi  daughter 
in  niamagis  without  hia  lord's  kare.  W#  naod  not 
Ik'  t^tirpri^setl  U>  learn,  that  runaway  terft  wcro 
nuniLrnus  throughout  tlie  realm.  lung  WiUiaia 
had  (  tkaek^  ft  kind  o(  Fugitive  ^to  law,  by  wlUdi 
all   runaways  of  either  max  must   be  mlmd,  bf 

*  Etie.  Sta  Gcrtnanob 
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CHAP,  any  one  who  might  find  them,  to  their  Vnaster. 
If  unclaimed,  tliey  were  sent  to  the  Court.  Frede- 
rick kept  them  for  his  own  use,  unless  the  master 
sliould  prove  his  title  to  his  missing  chattels  within 
a  year's  time  by  lawful  documents.  Any  one,  who 
sold  a  free  man  into  slavery,  became  the  slave 
of  the  Court  with  his  posterity.  It  would  seem 
that  serfdom  was  much  more  general  in  the  King- 
dom than  ill  tliat  part  of  Italy  which  belonged 
to  the  Empire.  Still  even  in  the  South,  Christianity 
was  at  her  usual  work,  lightening  the  burdens  of  the 
lowly.  In  1222,  we  find  Ephraim,  a  pious  nobleman 
of  Bari,  giving  freedom  to  numbers  of  his  serfe.* 
Tlie  poor  had  another  powerful  friend  in  the  Pope, 
who  withstood  feudal  t}Tanny  on  professional  grounds. 
Thus  he  ordered  the  Archbishop  of  Naples  to  check 
a  knight,  who  was  endeavouring  to  debar  a  deacon 
from  further  advancement  in  the  Church,  on  the 
pretence  that  the  priest  expectant  was  the  son  of  a 
male  serf  Gregory  remarked  that  there  could  be 
no  feudal  claims  upon  the  clerk,  since  he  must  follow 
the  condition  of  his  mother,  who  had  been  free.f 
King  William  had  enacted  in  the  last  century  that 
those  villeins  only  who  were  bound  to  the  soil  coidd 
be  debarred  by  their  lord's  will  from  the  honours  of 
the  tonsure. 

The  state  of  the  middle  classes  next  calls  for  notice. 
We  find  a  Charter  bestowed  upon  Trani,  so  early  as 
1215,  by  the  Bishop  of  Worms,  Frederick's  Vicar  in 
Apulia,  which  grants  to  the  burghers  the  privilege  of 
self-jurisdiction  in  both  civil  and  criminal  causes; 
their  magistrates  had  a  certain  fixed  siJary,  and  the 

♦  Bcatillo.  ^  I  Lubbocos. 
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King's  Justiciary  alone  might  intermeddle  with  them.    chap. 

Trani  was  excused  military  service,  but  was  to  fur-  

nish  two  galleys,  as  of  old,  to  the  fleet ;  a  yearly 
coUection  was  to  be  made  for  the  pay  of  the  seamen. 
A  small  siun  was  allotted  to  the  man  who  watered 
horses  from  the  public  fountain.  No  citizen  was  to 
be  challenged  to  the  duel,  except  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason ;  and  these  privileges  were  extended  to  any 
strangers  who  might  settle  in  TranL  But  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  burghers  enjoyed  this  Charter  for 
very  many  years.  Frederick's  laws,  as  we  might 
expect,  were  imfavourable  to  the  maintenance  of 
distinctions  between  the  different  cities  of  his  realm« 
Naples,  Amalfi,  Sorrento,  and  other  waife  of  the  old 
Eastern  Empire,  which  had  retained  their  privileges 
even  after  the  Nonnan  Conquest,  were  now  reduc^ 
tc>  the  level  of  their  neighbours,  the  ancient  Lombard 
Dudiies.  A  custom  liad  long  prevailed  in  the  above* 
named  cities  of  electing  umpires  to  decide  suits  be- 
tween the  citizens ;  but  Frederick  would  tolerate  no 
judges  siive  his  own.  A  few  cities,  such  as  Messina 
and  Aversa,  liad  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sheltering 
their  inmates  from  tlie  citations  of  the  Boyal  officials ; 
the  new  Constitutions  refused  to  recognise  this  right. 
Tlic  town  of  Gaeta  was  deprived  of  her  Consuls,  as 
fcsoou  as  slie  had  yielded  to  the  Emperor's  arms.  The 
privileges  of  ralernio,  *  the  first  Seat  of  the  King* 
doui,'  were  the  only  ones  respected.  The  local 
officer  of  Messina,  who  bore  the  name  of  Stratigot, 
was  l)lame<l  in  1240  for  refusing  to  allow  appeals  in 
criminal  ai^es,  on  tlie  gromid  of  this  being  an  in- 
fiingcment  on  the  customs  of  his  city.^    No  town 

*  CiaIIo*H  l>ook  on  Mcaaina  la  the  best  hiitory  of  any  of  the  oitioi 
of  the  Kingdom. 

VOL.  I.  £  E 
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CHAP,  was  suffered  to  set  up  a  Fodesta,  a  Consul,  or  a 
— ' —  Eector,  under  pain  of  being  laid  waste  fiwr  ever; 
Frederick  would  have  no  imitation  of  the  Lombard 
League  in  his  Kingdom ;  he  must  be  the  sole  foun- 
tain of  justice.  He  and  his  sons  put  down  with  the 
strong  hand  every  attempt  at  illegal  combinatiCNi. 

We  cannot  satisfy  our  curiosity  as  to  the  maimers 
and  customs  of  Capua  or  Naples  in  the  days  of  yore ; 
still  we  are  allowed  a  glimpse  of  private  life  in  Panna 
during  Frederick's  reign ;  and  doubtless  there  were 
many  similar  households  in  every  part  of  Italy.  A 
family  group  is  placed  before  us ;  the  most  vener- 
able figure  in  it  is  Hermengarde  the  aged  grand- 
mother, a  hundred  years  old,  bom  before  the  first 
Hohenstaufen  had  been  elected  to  the  Crown,  ever 
ready  to  bestow  her  counsels  on  the  young  folk  as  to 
the  duty  of  avoiding  evil  society  and  following  after 
wisdom.  Then  we  have  the  &ther,  hot  and  pasmon- 
ate,  with  a  strong  dislike  of  the  new  friais,  fond  of 
talking  of  his  adventures  in  the  Crusade,  where  he 
owned  the  best  destrier  in  his  company.  He  laid 
some  of  the  foundation  stones  of  the  noble  Baptistery 
in  1196,  which  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  houses 
of  bis  banished  kinsmen.  Still  more  interesting  is 
the  mother,  humble  and  devout,  given  to  fasting  and 
alms-deeds,  never  seen  to  be  ruffled  in  temper  or  to 
raise  a  hand  against  a  servant.  Every  winter  she 
took  into  the  house  some  poor  woman  fix>m  the 
mountains,  to  whom  she  gave  food  and  raiment,  out 
of  pure  love  to  God.  Lastly,  we  have  little  Salim- 
benc  himself  with  liis  tliree  brothers  and  three  sisters, 
in  whom  the  race  was  fated  to  end,  owing  to  their 
devotion  to  a  monastic  life.  'We  destroyed  our 
house  in  males  and  females,  that  we  might  build  it 
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in  heaven.'    It  was  a  good  old  £unilyy  and  highly    ghap. 

respected ;  the  Bishop  of  Parma  himself  would  goe- 

sip  with  the  &ther,  as  the  worthy  Prelate  sat  at  the 
window  of  his  palace.  Another  fri&id  was  one  of 
the  Canons  of  the  Cathedral  named  Sinibald  Fiesco, 
of  whom  the  world  was  to  hear  much.  But  the 
earUest  recollections  of  the  young  Chronicler  were 
of  a  warlike  character;  when  dght  years  old  he 
could  remember  a  quantity  of  mangonels,  taken  in 
battle  from  the  Bolognese,  standing  in  the  Piazza 
before  the  Cathedral  These  were  trophies  of  the 
great  fight  of  San  Cesario,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed Frederick's  return  from  Palestine,  and  in 
which  Italian  party  spirit  blazed  forth  in  its  full  vi- 
gour. On  this  occasion  it  was  that  the  Podesta  of 
Modcna  knighted  his  son,  saying,  *  Oo,  charge  the 
enemy,  and  fight  like  a  man.'  The  youth  soon  died 
of  a  thrust  from  a  lance,  when  the  stem  father  said, 
*'  I  care  not,  since  my  son  has  been  knighted  and  has 
fallen  fighting  manfully.'  This  spirit  runs  through 
tlie  wliole  of  the  Thirteeiith  centuiy  and  many  a 
succeeding  one. 

But  only  in  the  Northern  half  of  Italy ;  very  dif- 
ferent was  the  state  of  things  in  the  South.  Not 
tliree  years  before  this  battle  we  find  Henry  of  Morra, 
tlie  Grand  Justiciary,  publishing  sundry  Imperial 
edicts  at  San  Germane.  The  burghers  must  abstain 
from  dice,  must  shut  up  their  shops  at  the  second 
toll  of  the  bell,  and  muist  not  stir  abroad  at  night 
after  the  tlurd  toll.  Certain  men  were  sworn  in,  to 
carry  out  tliene  orders,  and  to  lay  fines  on  transgres- 
sors according  to  the  rank  of  each.  Strict  inquisitioii 
was  made  whether  any  lived  in  too  luxurious  a  style, 

B  B  a 
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CHAP,     or  carried  forbidden  weapons.^    The  graves  of  the 

dead  were  obliged  to  be  made  of  a  certain  depth ; 

the  hides  and  carcasses  of  dead  fininnala  must  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  or  into  a  river,  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant  irom  towns,  under  penalty  of  one 
Augustal.  The  slaughter-houses  were  always  outside 
the  walls.  Butchers  and  fishmongers  were  forbidden 
to  injure  the  health  of  their  customers  by  selling 
unwholesome  food.  No  one  might  warm  up  and 
sell  eatables  cooked  on  the  previous  day,  or  mix 
water  with  the  wine  for  sale  in  taverns.  All  flax 
and  hemp  was  to  be  soaked  in  water  at  least  a  mile 
from  the  city  walls,  that  the  air  might  be  kept  sweet. 
( ■  Frederick  pried  into  the  secrets  of  every  trade,  ex- 
'I  horting  all  handicraftsmen  to  fiur  dealing.  Those 
who  sold  shields,  saddles,  and  candles  were  specially 
enjoined  not  to  palm  off  inferior  wares  upon  their 
customers.  All  who  worked  in  gold,  silver,  brass, 
or  iron,  and  all  who  made  bows  and  crossbows, 
were  to  labour  with  honesty  and  zeaL  Goldsmiths 
and  silversmiths  were  closely  watched  by  two  officials 
in  every  town,  who  were  set  apart  for  the  purpose 
and  approved  by  the  Court.  Eings,  buckles,  cups, 
and  plate  were  to  be  fairly  made,  without  any  undue 
admixtiu^  of  aUoy ;  eight  ounces  of  gold  went  by 
law  to  the  pound,  eleven  ounces  of  silver  to  the  same. 
Any  trickery  was  punished ;  the  culprit  forfeited  a 
pound  of  tlie  purest  gold  for  the  first  offence,  or  else 
was  flogged;  he  lost  his  hand  for  the  second  offence ; 
he  was  sent  to  the  gallows  for  the  third. 

Weights  and  measures  were  under  the  direction 
of  the  Court,  and  fair  dealing  was  strictly  enforced 

*  Ric.  San  Germano. 
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K  a  shopman,  for  instance,  was  detected  in  stretch-    chap. 

ing  the  cloth  he  sold  beyond  the  fair  measurement  

of  the  canna,  or  in  using  false  weights  and  measures, 
he  was  liable  to  the  triple  penalty  just  mentioned, 
besides  having  his  cheating  yard-wand  hung  around 
his  neck  while  he  was  being  flogged  through  the 
town.  A  double  punishment  was  inflicted  on  any 
Sicilian  subject  who  tried  to  overreach  a  pUgrim. 
The  shopkeepers  were  not  the  only  class  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  Government  The  Imperial 
Bailifis  regulated  the  wages  and  tasks  of  vine-dr^sers, 
reapers,  and  artisans,  punishing  any  attempt  at  fraud 
by  imposing  a  fine  four  times  the  value  of  the  wages 
wrongfully  received.  The  State  seems  to  have  inter- 
meddled in  everything.  All  merchants  entering  a 
city  with  wares  hable  to  duty  were  bound,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture,  to  deposit  these  in  a  certain 
place  set  apart  for  the  purpose ;  thus  the  Treasury 
could  not  be  tricked.  The  taxes  on  articles  in 
general  use  varied  according  to  the  state  of  Frede- 
rick s  finances.  Thus  in  1232  he  promulgated  the 
fi>llowing  a.s8izes  at  San  Germano.  He  reduced  to 
their  old  scale  the  duties  on  wine,  apples,  chestnuts, 
nuts,  and  other  fruit.  It  was  the  same  with  leather, 
fl;ix,  cotton,  Syrian  wool,  tunny  fish,  and  anchovies ; 
the  duty  on  hemp  was  altogether  remitted.  Tho 
merchants  now  paid  less  for  their  lodging  in  the 
Custom-houses  the  overseer  of  which  was  bound  to 
furni.sh  them  with  beds,  hghts,  straw,  and  wood.  Tho 
t;L\  imid  on  the  various  beasts  killed  in  the  slaughter- 
liouses  was  also  lessened;  and  the  duties  levied  on 
the  sale  of  horses  and  the  |)asturage  of  animals  re- 
turned to  their  old  scale.*    But  Frederick,  in  years 

*  Ric  San  G«niuuio. 
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CHAP,  of  scarcity,  was  forced  to  look  more  narrowly  into 
^^  ways  and  means.  Thus,  on  starting  for  Germany  in 
1235,  he  found  himself  in  great  want  of  money. 
He  allowed  the  citizens  of  rebellious  Troja  to  pur- 
chase for  3400  ounces  of  gold  the  freedom  of  their 
brethren,  whom  he  had  long  kept  in  prison.  Three 
of  the  townsmen  were  employed  to  assess  and  collect 
the  money.  One  John  Tafuro  was  rated  at  the  sum 
of  eleven  ounces,  but  he  made  his  escape  rather  than 
pay.  Frederick's  Justiciary  sent  down  an  order  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Treasury  by  selling  the  pro- 
perty of  the  runaway.  A  public  auction  was  accord- 
ingly held,  but  no  one  came  forward  to  purchase. 
Tafuro's  lands  only  realized  three  ounces  and  a  hal^ 
when  sold  in  private  by  the  collectors. 

The  towns  were  shorn  to  a  great  extent  of  their 
local  privileges,  but  were  taught  to  unite  their 
strength  for  the  common  good.  Twice,  at  least,  in 
the  coiu-se  of  his  reign,  in  1232  and  in  1240,  Fre- 
derick summoned  their  deputies  to  a  conference  or 
Parliament,  '  for  the  weal  of  the  Kingdom  and  the 
general  advantage  of  the  State.'  Forty-seven  cities, 
all  belonging  to  the  Imperial  domain,  sent  two  depu- 
ties each  to  the  Assembly  convoked,  which  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Solemn  Courts  held  by  the 
Sovereign  and  his  Barons  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
charters,  enacting  Constitutions,  and  regulating  the 
government.  We  should  be  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  Sicilian  Parhament  enjoyed  much  of  the 
power  impUed  by  the  name.  There  is  no  trace  of 
any  clamour  against  grievances,  of  any  complaints 
against  officials,  or  of  any  refusal  to  grant  supplies. 
The  only  function  of  tlie  deputies  summoned  seems 
to  have  been  the  assessing  of  the  public  burdens. 
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The  Emperor  demanded  a  certain  sum  of  money,    chap. 

and  the  deputies,  meekly  complying,  r^ulated  the 

ways  and  means  of  raising  it.  *  Send  your  messen- 
gers,' thus  runs  the  writ,  *  to  see  the  Serenity  of  our 
tace  on  your  behalf,  and  to  bring  you  back  our  wilL* 
Later  in  the  century,  the  Assembly  acquired  greater 
authority.  It  is  just  possible  that  Simon  de  Mont-  \ 
fort,  who  is  known  to  have  visited  the  Imperial 
Court,  may  have  borrowed  his  famous  improvement 
on  the  old  English  constitution  from  an  Apulian 
source ;  the  gathering  of  the  Commons  at  Foggia 
certainly  preceded  their  first  meeting  at  Westminster 
by  thirty  years.  Other  countries  besides  our  own 
were  indebted  to  Frederick  for  a  better  mode  of 
k^gishition.  Shortly  after  his  death,  many  of  his 
innovations  were  borrowed  by  his  cousin  Alonzo  /^ 

the  Wise,  and  were  inserted  in  Las  Siete  Partidas, 
the  new  Code  of  Castile.  The  ideas  of  the  Suabian 
Emperor  were  evidently  the  model  followed  by  St. 
Louis  and  his  successors;  in  France,  as  well  as  in 
Southern  Italy,  the  lawyer  was  feeling  his  way 
towards  the  enjoyment  of  the  power  wielded  of  old  ^| 
by  the  knight  and  the  churchman ;  Philip  the  Fair  / 
was  able  to  carry  out  the  projects  which  Frederick 
had  merely  been  able  to  sketch.  The  world  made 
rapid  strides  between  1230  and  1300. 

The  Northern  half  of  Italy,  distracted  by  endless 
struggles,  was  not  insensible  to  the  improvements 
introduced  into  the  South  by  her  mighty  son.  But 
in  the  North  two  fiital  obstacles  existed,  the  Papal 
power  and  the  municipal  spirit  of  the  various  States, 
which  marred  all  Frederick's  efforts  in  behalf  of 
Italian  unity.  In  vain  did  he  visit  in  person  almost 
every  Italian  city,  except  Milan  and  Fkurence;  in 
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CHAP,    vain  did  he  throw  himself  almost  entirely  upon 
^^      Italian  agents,  when  obliged  to  exercise  his  authority 


through  deputies.  The  Guelfe  were  not  to  be  so 
conciUated.  He  failed  in  his  attempts ;  and  the 
Imperial  sway  was  exchanged  on  the  Po  and  the  Amo 
for  the  rule  of  petty  tyrants,  the  curse  and  the  shame 
of  mankind.  Six  hundred  years  of  internal  miseiy 
and  foreign  oppression  passed  away,  before  the  House 
of  Savoy  was  allowed  to  achieve  what  its  old  Hohen- 
staufen  patrons  had  in  vain  essayed  to  do.  Our  own 
age  is  witnessing  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy,  uttered 
by  a  Ghibclline  scribe,  who  bewailed  the  decay  of 
the  Empire  that  followed  Frederick's  death :  — 'As 
the  spawn  of  fish,  which  have  remained  for  a  century 
in  the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  become  fiiiitful  when  the 
river  returns  to  its  bed ;  so  the  cities  and  nobles, 
which  were  favoured  of  old  by  Imperial  Majesty, 
will  joyfully  submit  themselves  to  this  protective 
sway,  when  the  power  of  Imperial  excellence  shall 
reappear.'*  Tlie  seeds  of  Italian  happiness  have 
now  started  to  life  at  the  call  of  a  Savoyard  ruler, 
Eoyal  if  not  Imperial ;  no  more  account  is  made  of 
the  temporal  power  of  tlie  Papacy,  or  of  petty  local 
broils  —  curses  now  taken  away. 

We  have  already  considered  the  state  of  the 
higher,  the  lower,  and  the  middle  classes ;  a  fourth 
class  remains. 

The  condition  of  the  Sicilian  Church  had  already 
given  rise  to  many  bickerings  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Papacy.  King  William  had  exempted  the 
clergy  from  ari*est  or  imprisonment  in  civil  actions, 
and  had  allowed  them  the  privilege  of  being  tried 

*  Clironicon. 
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in  their  own  courts,  except  for  treason  or  some  great    chap* 

crime.    Frederick's  Constitutions  deduced  the  duty  , 

of  paying  tithes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments; 
liis  officials  were  enjoined  to  enforce  this  Divine 
obligation,  at   least  as  far  as  they  could  without 
injury  to  his  Boyal  rights.      He  maintained  the 
Sicilian  clergy  in  their  dues,  even  when  he  was  at 
war  with  Borne.     But  he  kept  a  tight  hand  upon 
both  bishops  and  priests;  he  upheld  every  jot  of 
the  rights  granted  by  the  Papacy  to  the  old  Norman 
Kings.     In  1239  he  issued  a  mandate  to  check  the 
Bishop  of  Caiazzo,  who  was  raising  riots  both  by 
day  and  night,  and  who  had  seized  on  certain  vassals 
and  lands  belonging  to  the  Crown,  thinking  himself 
above  the  Law.      By  a  statute  of  King  William's, 
the    property    belonging    to    a  cathedral,   at    the 
Prelate's  death,    was  placed  in  the  hands  of  three 
clergymen,    until     the    successor    was    appointed 
But  Frederick,  in   such  cases,  would  put  in   two 
BailifTs  of  his  own   to  collect   the  revenues,  keep 
the  buildings  in  repair,  and  cultivate  the  vineyards. 
Southern  Itiily  then,  as  now,  abounded  with  Arch- 
bishopricks  and  Bishopricks,  far  out  of  proportion 
to    the    requirements  of   the    population.      These 
Frederick  often  kept  vacant  for  Uie  benefit  of  his 
Treasury.     In  October  1239,  we  find  by  his  regis- 
ters that    the  sees  of  Girgenti,  Monrcale,  Cefidu, 
Catiuiiii,  Keggio,  llossano,  AUfe,  Telesia,  Capaccio, 
Aversa,  Teano,  Sorrento,  Caleno,  Policastro,Venafro, 
Sora,  Aquino,  Ciaetii,  Chieti,  Penna,  Otranto,  Melfi, 
Li»oce,    Monopoli,   Venosa,    Salpi,    Potenza,  Vesti, 
rVscoli,  Lesina,  and  many  others,  were  in  a  state  of 
widowhoixl.     If  an  Abbess  died,  the  Imperial  leave 
niu!jt  be  obtained  for  a  fresh  election,  and  the  nuns 
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CHAP,    must  choose  their  ruler  fix)m  a  loyal  house.    The 

Emperor  would  order  his  Archbishops  to  withdraw 

any  excommunication  he  himself  might  deem  unjust 
The  Greek  Protopapa  of  Messina  was  kept  in  as 
great  subjection  as  the  Latin  Archbishop  of  Salemo.* 
Frederick  was  an  enemy  to  pluralities,  and  bade  his 
Justiciaries  correct  this  fiault ;  he  was  very  angry  on 
finding  that  some  clerks,  to  whom  he  had  given  an 
order  on  the  Treasury,  had  extracted  from  it  more 
than  was  their  due.  The  children  of  the  deigy, 
being  illegitimate,  could  not  inherit  their  parents' 
goods,  but  the  Emperor  ordered  these  luckless 
victims  of  Bomish  legislation  to  be  provided  for  out 
of  his  Treasury.  He  himself,  as  a  great  &vour, 
would  sometimes  confer  legitimation  on  the  children 
of  his  subjects ;  but  the  offspring  of  priests  had  to 
pay  a  yearly  sum  to  the  Crown  for  this  boon.  The 
clergy,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Eome,  were  obliged  to 
appear  before  secular  judges,  in  civil  actions  for  pro- 
perty not  belonging  to  the  Church.  No  lands  charged 
with  any  service  to  the  Crown  might  be  bestowed  on 
the  Temple  or  the  Hospital,  though  personal  properly 
did  not  come  under  the  statute.  Even  the  beloved 
Teutonic  Order  could  obtain  no  exemption  from  this 
law,  which  was  a  revival  of  old  Norman  enactments. 
If  a  man  left  any  forbidden  real  properly  to  one  of 
these  Houses,  the  hereditaments  so  devised  went  to 
the  Crown,  unless  they  were  sold  within  a  year  to  a 
kinsman  of  the  deceased.  Eome,  of  course,  frowned 
upon  Frederick's  Statutes  of  Mortmain,  which  pre- 
ceded those  of  the  Plantagenets.  In  July  1231, 
Gregory  rebuked  his  friend  for  the  tendency  of  this 

*  See  the  Eegesta. 
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Ic^ifllatioiL    ^  We  have  heard,'  says  the  Pope,  *  that    ghaf. 

you  mean  to  enact  new  laws,  which  force  men  to 

style  you  a  persecutor  of  the  Church,  and  a  sup- 
pressor of  public  freedom ;  thus  you  are  working 
against  yourself.  We  fear  that  Gbd  has  withdrawn 
his  favour  from  you,  while  you  are  thus  careless  of 
your  own  £Etme,  supposing  you  are  acting  of  yourself; 
but  if  you  are  urged  on  by  others,  we  wonder  that 
you  hsten  to  such  bad  counsellors.  0  that  you  would 
consult  your  own  peace  and  our  reputation,  both  of 
which  are  endangered  by  the  invectives  of  the 
people!  The  poor,  it  appears,  find  their  sorrow 
most  bitter  in  this  time  of  peace.  We  seem  to  hear 
beforehand  the  bowlings  of  the  many  that  weep.' 
Gregory  also  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Capua, 
one  of  Frederick's  most  trusted  advisers :  *  We  learn 
that  you  arc,  of  your  own  accord,  suggesting  to  the 
Emperor  laws  destructive  of  salvation,  and  the 
sources  of  enormous  scandals.  Tou  stitch  yourself 
an  apron  of  fig-leaves,  and  pretend  that  you  are 
only  the  pen  that  writes  the  laws,  not  their  adviser, 
tliough  you  ought  to  be  their  most  zealous  opponent 
You  are  perhai)s  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  showing 
off  your  learning,  in  spite  of  the  displeasure  of  Qod 
Uie  13e8t4>wer  of  knowledge,  and  of  our  anger.  We 
warn  you  to  be  mindful  of  your  office,  and  to 
rcileem  your  former  fault' 

The  Pope  was  not  the  only  person  who  thought 
that  tlie  new  legislation,  dating  from  1220,  was 
prejudicial  to  tlie  Church.  The  idea  seems  to  have 
been  widely  spix^ad.  In  October  1231,  the  Borello 
fumily  of  Anglone,  one  of  whom  held  the  See  of 
Silx)nto,  made  a  gift  of  lands  to  the  Abbey  of 
Casamara,  carefully  inserting  this  clause  in  the  deed : 
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CHAP.  *  We  renounce  all  aid  from  the  laws,  and  from  every 
-^ —  Constitution  of  Capua,  or  from  any  future  one,  by 
which  we  may  have  the  power  to  impair  or  revoke 
this  gift.'*  The  laity  were  still  under  the  spell  of 
the  priesthood,  although  the  morals  of  the  Sicilian 
clergy  were  very  lax.  Deeds  of  murderous  violence 
were  not  uncommon.  Thus  late  in  1239  we  find 
two  monks  joining  with  two  laymen  in  the  murder 
of  the  Prior  of  Campogrosso.  The  Emperor  wrote 
a  stem  despatch,  commenting  on  the  men  who 
abused  the  stamp  and  privilege  of  religion.  Such 
crimes,  he  said,  should  not  go  unpunished.  The 
ecclesiastics  on  this  occasion  were  thrown  into  prison, 
while  their  Lay  accomplices  were  put  to  the  tortura 
Other  clerical  failings  were  remarked ;  the  system  of 
keeping  concubines  and  of  making  simoniacal  con- 
tracts was  in  fiiU  vogue,  as  many  a  Papal  letter  of  the 
age  angiily  testifies.  Nor  was  the  disorder  confined 
to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  clergy;  a  bad  example 
was  set  by  the  highest  Prelates.  Thus  Andrew,  the 
Archbishop  of  Acerenza,  who  had  held  that  See  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  was  accused  of  a  variety  of 
crimes  in  1231.  lie  had  refused  to  ordain  priests, 
until  he  had  extorted  bribes;  he  had  allowed  his 
clergy  to  keep  concubines,  if  they  could  pay  for  the 
I)rivilege  ;  he  had  brought  nuns  ftx)m  the  East,  and 
had  kept  them  at  Brindisi  for  infamous  purposes.  He 
had  added  cruelty  to  his  other  vices,  for  when  acting 
as  Justiciary  during  the  inroad  of  the  Emperor 
Otlio,  he  had  mutilated  two  men.  The  Pope  now 
instituted  an  enquiry  into  his  conduct,  and  forced 
him  to  resign.f     Great  jealousy  existed  between  the 

♦  Ugliclli,  for  Siponto. 

t  UghcUi  givcB  Gregory's  Icttere  of  1231  on  these  chaigea. 
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secular  clergy  and  the  begging  firiars.  The  Mino-  chap. 
rites  at  Palermo  were  prevented  by  their  rivals  from  ^^ 
building  a  convent,  and  Gn^ry  ordered  the  Arch- 
bishop of  the  city  to  make  good  their  losses.  The 
Franciscan  buildings  at  Patti  were  greatly  ob- 
structed, for  the  seculars  pulled  down  during  the 
night  whatever  the  brethren  had  built  in  the  day. 
The  feud  was  only  arrested  upon  the  Pope's  threat- 
ening to  curse  the  aggressors.  When  the  Emperor 
was  at  war  with  Home,  the  enemies  of  the  fiiaiB 
ventured  to  much  greater  lengths.  In  1248,  an 
Abbot  and  a  Bishop,  who  were  brothers,  harassed 
the  Minorites  in  Apulia,  cut  off  the  garments,  hoods, 
and  sleeves  of  the  friars,  and  forbade  them  to  b^ 
for  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  victims  comforted 
themselves  by  rehearsing  the  Divine  judgments  said 
to  have  fallen  upon  the  oppressors.*  The  new  race 
of  friars  carped  at  the  old-established  Orders.  The 
Benedictine  Abbots,  the  worst  specimens  of  whom 
dwelt  in  Italy,  were  accused  of  eating  meat  with 
secuhirs,  while  their  monks  were  left  to  a  v^table 
diet  in  the  refectory.  If  a  Dominican  or  a  Franciscan 
were  promoted  to  a  Bishoprick,  the  election  was  sure 
to  be  due  to  worldly  motives;  for  the  Canons  of 
Catheilrals  did  not  care  to  set  a  good  man  above 
them,  who  was  likely  to  reprove  them  for  their 
carnal  vices.  8ome  Italian  towns  had  a  peculiar 
distaste  for  virtue  and  the  begging  friars.  Thus 
at  Parma,  clergy  and  laity,  men  and  women,  high 
and  low,  all  alike  refused  to  show  any  devotion 
to  the  Brethren,  and  preferred  to  spend  their  money 
ou   buffoons.     In   Frana%  any  city  of  the  size  of 

*  Wadding. 
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CHAP.    Panna  would  have  maintamed  a  hundred  Minorites 

IX- 

in  abundance.    The  Lombard  Prelates  were  noted 

for  selfishness  and  churhsh  behaviour;  they  would 
eat  the  whitest  bread  and  drink  the  best  wine, 
without  inviting  their  inferiors  to  partake,  though 
sitting  at  the  same  table  with  them.*  No  Juvenal 
arose  to  scourge  these  followers  of  Virro. 

But  the  sloth  and  greediness  of  the  secular  clergy 
were  forgotten  amid  the  paroxysms  of  devotion 
aroused  every  now  and  then  by  cowled  enthusiasts. 
The  most  noted  instance  is  the  disdpUne  of  the  Fhir 
gallants.  Long  before  their  time  a  strange  religious 
fever  ran  through  Italy,  which  we  trace  both  in  the 
Kingdom  and  in  Lombardy.  This  was  in  the  year 
1233,  called  the  time  of  the  Hallelujah.  An  old 
man  from  Spoleto,  who  had  no  learning,  entered 
Parma,  dressed  in  a  black  garment  reaching  down  to 
his  feet,  which  was  marked  before  and  behind  with  a 
great  red  cross.  He  wore  a  hood,  had  a  long  black 
beard,  and  carried  a  small  brazen  trumpet  which  he 
blew  very  loudly.  A  crowd  of  children  followed 
with  lighted  candles  and  boughs  of  treea  He  began 
in  the  vulgar  tongue, '  Praise  and  blessing  and  gloiy 
be  to  the  Father,'  which  the  children  repeated  after 
him.  After  a  similar  address  to  the  other  Persons  of 
the  Trinity,  his  hearers  thrice  shouted,  Hallelujah ; 
he  blew  his  trumpet,  preached  a  sermon,  and  ended 
with  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin.  The  like  went  on  in 
every  city  of  Italy.  Arms  were  laid  aside,  nothing 
but  hymns  of  praise  were  heard ;  every  village  sent 
forth  its  procession  with  the  banner  of  its  patron 
Saint ;  and  the  peasants  thronged  into  the  great 

*  Salimbene. 
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cities,  singing  as  they  marched,  to  hear  the  fiBunoua  chap. 
Dominican  and  Franciscan  preachers,  who  held  fwth  ^^ 
morning,  noon,  and  evening.  High  and  low  alike 
seemed  to  be  drunk  with  Divine  love.*  The  Eiiq>e* 
ror  looked  upon  these  exhibitions  with  no  loving  eye» 
since  the  friars  were  often  imwUling  to  draw  the  line 
between  things  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  made 
use  of  their  vast  influence  to  weaken  the  Imperial 
authority. 

All  the  enthusiasm  drawn  out  by  the  new  mar 
chinery  lately  ftimished  to  the  Church  was  (mly 
barely  sufficient  to  make  head  against  the  hereticfd 
sects  which  swarmed  throughout  Italy.  These 
pushed  their  way  into  the  cities  of  the  Kingdom, 
such  as  Naples;  but  their  chief  conquests  were 
achieved  in  the  North.  As  was  the  case  long  after- 
wai'ds  witli  the  Huguenots  and  Puritans,  the  Paterines 
made  their  converts  mainly  frx>m  the  middle  classes 
in  the  towns.  The  heretical  burghers  of  Como, 
Milan,  and  Cremona  spared  no  pains  in  proselytising, 
and  entertained  their  neophytes  most  sumptuously. 
The  ricliest  vdnes  and  the  choicest  fruits  were  used 
as  baits.  A  pcr\'crt  would  be  kept  for  months  in 
their  houses,  and  would  then  be  passed  on  from  one 
city  to  another,  always  lodging  with  the  initiated. 
The  Paterine  merchants  were  ever  on  the  look-out 
for  unwary  customers,  whom  they  entrapped  both 
tcniixjrally  and  spiritually.  Most  of  the  Lombard 
and  Tuscan  cities  sent  heretical  students  to  Paris  fin: 
tlio  purpose  of  learning  logic,  to  be  turned  against 
tlic  orthodox  faith.f    Nor  were  the  Prelates  of  the 

*  Siilimbcnc.    Hie.  San  Gennano.    The  former  mjM  that  the 
Frati  God«nti,  ao  well  known  to  students  of  Dsate,  arose  in  IMS. 
t  Sec  the  curious  letter  of  Ito  de  Narbeoat  m  IL  Puis. 
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CHAP.    Church  itself  always  what  they  seemed ;  heresy  crept 

mto  high  places.   Thus  the  Bishop  of  Parma  in  1236 

was  a  concealed  Paterine,  although  he  came  from 
Kome,  He  refused  the  Sacrament  on  his  death-bed, 
saying  that  he  had  no  faith  in  that  religion.  *  Why/ 
it  was  asked, '  did  you  take  the  Bishoprick  ?  *  *  For 
the  sake  of  the  riches  and  the  honour,'  and  so  he 
died.*  The  number  of  heretics  in  Italy  was  in- 
creased by  their  brethren  who  fled  from  fiery  trials 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  They  were  here  in 
comparative  safety,  since  no  Crusade,  like  those  in- 
flicted upon  France  and  Germany,  was  ever  launched 
against  Italy ;  it  was  not  the  interest  of  the  Popes  to 
exterminate  the  burghers  of  Lombardy.  But  a  sud- 
den turn  of  politics  would  bring  dismay  upon  the 
little  knots  of  heretics  that  had  thriven  all  through 
these  stormy  times.  One  of  the  results  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Angevin  conqueror  was,  that  many 
Provencals,  who  had  long  before  fled  into  Italy  for 
shelter,  were  sent  back  in  chains  to  their  Inquisi- 
torial tyrants.f 

The  Emperor  in  his  day  was  reviled  as  an  Epi- 
ciu'ean  and  an  abettor  of  heresy.  He  tried  to  clear 
himself  from  these  charges  by  issuing  edicts  against 
the  heretical  sects  both  in  the  Empire  and  in  the 
Kingdom.  He  denounces  them  in  his  Constitutions 
as  men  who  rend  the  seamless  coat  of  Christ,  who 
lead  astray  the  sheep  from  Peter's  fold ;  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing,  snakes  that  vomit  forth  poison  imder 
the  semblance  of  honey.  Anus  and  Nestorius  had 
given  their  names  to  the  sects  that  followed  them ; 
but  these  new  heretics  called  themselves  Paterincs, 

*  Salimbcne.  f  Chronicon. 
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since  they  pretended  to  undergo  the  passion  of  mar-     chap. 
tyrdom.     They  offended  alike  God,  their  neighbours,       ^^' 
and  themselves  ;  careless  of  their  own  lives,  strange 
to  say,  tliey  were  not  overawed  by  the  prospect  be- 
fore  them.      The  Neapolitan  heretics  were  most 
worthy  of  punishment,  since  they  dared  to  practise 
tlieir  superstitions  close  to  the  seat  of  the  Church. 
Their  crime  was  worse  than  treason ;  they  were  to 
lose  their  lives,  their  goods,  and  their  reputation. 
Frederick's  officials  were  ordered  to  search  after 
them,  and  to  bring  tliem  on  the  very  slightest  suspi- 
cion before  the  Bisliops ;  if  found  guilty,  the  culprits 
were  doomed  to  tlie  stake ;    no  man  might  make 
intercession  with  tlie  Crown  for  such  wretches.  Those 
who  favoured  them  were  banished  and  stripped  of 
their  g(H)ds ;   the  only  way  in  which  the  reputation 
of  a  family  inclined  to  heretical  errors  could  be  re- 
jst4)riHl,  wju^,  for  a  member  of  it  to  come  forward  and 
denounce  some  other  Paterine.     The  legislation  at 
Melfi  was  stem  enough,  but  it  did  not  quite  rival  the 
Ctinons  of  Touloui^e,  under  which  Languedoc  was 
now   groaning.       Still   Fretlerick's    laws    assiut^dly 
chcrked  the  progress  of  heresy  in  Soutliera  Italy. 
King  Roger  had  long  before  enacted  severe  statutes 
against  aj^ostate  Christians  and  i*obbers  of  Churches. 
Vsurei-s  were  in  general  l(H)ked  ujwn  as  only  inferior 
in  guilt  to  heretics,  having  iK^en  expressly  condemned 
by  tlu»  Fathei-s.     Tlu*  Emperor  would  not  allow  any 
native  of  his  Kingdom,  or  any  sojourner  within  it^ 
to  practise  usur}';    confiscation  of  all  the  goods  of 
till*  culprit  wjLs  tlu»  jKMialty,  and  all  borrowers  at 
usurious   interest  might  denounce  their  creditors  in 
the  Courts.     In  sj)ite  of  this  virtuous  indignation, 
both  Frt*ilerick  and  his  Paptd  enemies  were  glad  to 

VOL.  I.  F  F 
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CHAP,    take  up  money  at  a  most  exorbitant  rate,  in  defiance 
^'       of  their  avowed  principles. 

One  class  alone  was  excepted  from  the  pimishment 
due  to  usurers ;  the  Emperor  allowed  the  Jews  to 
take  ten  per  cent.,  since  they  were  not  bound  by  the 
authority  of  the  Fathers.  A  few  other  records  of  his 
favour  towards  the  Hebrews  remain.  Several  of 
them,  coming  to  Palermo  from  Gerbes  in  1239,  found 
themselves  unable  to  agree  with  their  Sicilian  breth- 
ren ;  at  the  request  of  the  strangers,  an  old  man  was 
chosen  from  among  themselves  to  be  their  magis- 
trate ;  they  were  allowed  to  rebuild  any  synagogue 
which  had  gone  to  ruin,  although  a  similar  boon  was 
refused  to  the  Minorite  friars.  The  Jews  had  leave 
to  erect  their  houses  on  ground  outside  the  Alcazar 
of  Palermo.  They  made  an  offer  to  improve  the 
Sovereign's  plantation  of  date  trees  at  Favara,  if  they 
might  have  half  of  the  crop  for  themselves ;  they 
obtained  a  lease  for  not  longer  than  ten  years. 
They  imported  into  Frederick's  dominions  indigo  and 
other  plants  not  known  there  before ;  he  allowed 
tliem  to  settle  on  any  lands  of  his  not  set  apart  for 
his  sports.  They  paid  dues  for  wine  and  knives,  be- 
sides the  old  Arabic  tax  of  gezia.  He  foresaw  the 
advantages  wliich  would  accrue  to  his  realm,  if  it 
were  thrown  open  to  all  industrious  strangers ;  a 
hke  poUcy  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
greatness  of  England.  The  Emperor  expressly  for- 
bade any  compulsion  to  be  used  towards  the  Hebrews 
when  it  was  proposed  to  settle  them  in  one  body  at 
Palermo;  ihey  might  dwell  wherever  they  chose. 
About  the  same  time,  he  sent  for  two  men  wlio  were 
t(^  instnict  the  bui'ghers  of  Palenuo  in  the  mysteries 
of  sugar  boiluig  ;  an  ait  which  he  was  unwilling  to 
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let  die.*    A  learned  Prince  like  Frederick  had  a  still    chap. 

further  motive  for  patronising  the  children  of  Israel ;  

they  were  renowned  as  translators.  One  of  them, 
named  AntoU,  came  from  Provence  to  Naples,  and 
there  published  a  version  of  the  Almagest  in  1231. 
In  the  next  year  he  translated  some  works  of  Averr- 
hoes,  ending  with  an  eulogium  on  Frederick,  who  had 
provided  him  and  his  family  with  the  means  of  life. 
*  God  has  put  the  love  of  learning  and  of  its  culti- 
vators into  the  Emperor's  heart ;  may  He  manifest 
Uis  clemency  in  the  man,  whom  He  has  raised  above 
all  the  Kings  of  the  earth  ! '  The  writer  hopes  that 
his  national  Messiah  may  appear  during  Frederick's 
reign.  Another  Jew,  bom  in  Spain,  named  Judah 
Colien  Bou  Salomon,  estabUshed  himself  in  Italy  and 
corresiK>nded  with  his  patron  on  hard  questions  of 
geometry,  which  the  Emperor  was  fond  of  pro- 
lH)sing.t 

But  Frederick  regarded  his  Mohammedan  subjects 
with  still  greiiter  favour.  His  establishment  of  them 
at  Luceni  was  a  scandal  to  Christendom.  They 
pulled  down  the  Church  at  Foiano,  twenty  miles fix>m 
their  new  abode,  and  carried  off  the  stones  and  tim- 
Ikt  to  build  their  liouses.  Pope  Gn^ry  complained 
of  this  outrage  in  1232,  remarking  that  too  much 
iiululgeiice  wan  .shown  to  the  sons  of  Belial,  whoee 
just  (l(K)m  ought  to  be  slavery,  and  who  ought  not  to 
be  plaanl  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  children  of 
light.  In  the  following  year,  he  sent  a  mission  of 
Dominicans  to  enlighten  this  people  that  dwelt  in 
darkness,  reciuesting  the  Emperor  to  water  where 
the  roi>e  had  phuited.     Frederick  returned  a  dutifiil 

•  KigvhUi.  t  Sec  Brehollea'  Fnbce. 
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CHAP,    answer,  saying  that  many  conversions  had  akeady 

! taken  place ;   the  Moslem  had  by  this  time  learnt 

Italian.  He  watched  over  those  left  in  Sicily  most 
jealously,  and  endeavoured  to  allm-e  them  from  their 
native  hills  to  Palermo  and  other  large  towns, 
promising  them  his  favour.  Some  of  them  paid 
him  a  certain  rent  for  the  use  of  his  sheep ;  many 
of  these  men  ran  into  arrears,  and  were  therefore 
seized  and  set  to  labour  on  pubUc  works.  Frederick 
was  most  particular  in  maintaining  his  colony  at 
Lucera;  liis  officers  had  orders  to  prevent  any  of 
the  transplanted  Saracens  from  straying  back  to 
their  old  haunts  in  Sicily,  or  from  loitering  in  the 
Calabrian  towns  on  pretence  of  business.  He  sent 
a  thousand  oxen  to  Lucera,  for  the  use  of  which  the 
Moslem  paid  a  certain  sum ;  gezia  was  exacted  from 
every  one  of  them,  including  the  Cadi.  They  were 
employed  by  the  Emperor  to  keep  his  camels,  attend 
to  his  wild  beasts,  and  fabricate  weapons  for  his 
army.  The  votaries  of  Islam  had  been  the  teachers 
/  of  his  youth  ;  he  still  hankered  after  their  lore,  while 
j  he  was  embarrassed  with  the  cares  of  state. 

Ibn  Sabin,  a  Murcian  Mussulman,  sumamed  Kot- 
beddin  (pole  star  of  the  faith),  was  an  author  on 
philosophical  subjects  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  and 
afterwards  founded  a  sect,  to  which  he  gave  his 
name.  Wliilc  living  at  Ceuta  in  Africa,  he  was  re- 
quested by  Frederick,  somewhere  about  theyear  1240, 
to  solve  certain  problems,  which  are  called  the  Sici- 
lian Questions.  The  wise  man,  like  his  correspon- 
dent the  Imbiratour  of  Eoum,  was  accused  of  irreli- 
gioii  by  the  bigots  of  his  o^vn  creed ;  he  therefore 
strove  to  silence  his  enemies,  who  in  the  end  drove 
lum  into  exile,  by  setting  himself  up  as  the  haughty 
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clmmpion  of  Islam  against  Christian  cavillers.    Fre-    chap. 

(lerick  had  already  in  vain  sent  his  Questions  into  

Egypt,  Syria,  Irak,  Daroub,  Yemen,  and  Tunis ;  no 
satisfactory  solution  had  come.  He  then  sent  them  by 
an  Ambassador  to  Haschid,  the  Caliph  of  Spain,  who 
pitched  upon  Ibn  Sabin  to  solve  them.  The  philo- 
sopher received  them  with  a  smile,  answered  them, 
and  refiised  the  Emperor's  proffered  guerdon,  only 
desirhig  the  conversion  of  the  Christian.  He  be- 
sought Allah  to  turn  the  learner  from  the  doctrine 
of  vague  reasonings,  and  to  bring  him  to  the  certainty 
of  truth.  Ibn  Sabin  begins  by  rebuking  the  Empe- 
rc^r  for  using  inexact  and  obscure  language,  when 
treating  of  points  that  had  puzzled  the  greatest  phi- 
losophei-s,  and  for  falsely  attributing  to  Aristotle 
the  theory  of  the  world's  existence  from  everlasting. 
He  then  lays  down  the  exact  meaning  of  certain 
Anibic  words  l(K)sely  used  by  Frederick  in  one 
Qu(»stion  as  to  the  existence  of  Uie  world,  and  he 
ends  by  j)ronouncing  that  our  planet  was  created. 
The  second  Question  was,  *  ^\^lat  is  Uie  end  of  Tlieo- 
logy,  and  what  are  the  prehminary  theories  indis- 
pensiible  to  it?'  Ibn  Sabin  quotes  largely  from 
Aristotle,  but  answers  that  the  preliminaries  re- 
(juired  are  doctrine  and  works,  and  that  their  subject 
is  the  Koran.  '  The  best  thing,'  writes  the  Moslem, 
'would  be  U)  have  a  jK^rsonal  interview  with  you ; 
for  your  ciuestions  prove  that  you  know  not  the 
sciences,  and  that  you  have  not  listed  speculative 
doctrines,  though  you  desire  to  walk  in  the  way  of 
truth.  If  you  cannot  come  to  me  yourself,  you 
ini.L'ht  send  a  man  of  scholastic  attainments,  who  is 
in  your  confidence.  You  must  know  that  all  these 
(juestions  of  yours  are  already  known  here,  better 
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CHAP,  than  a  beacon  fire.  Another  time  you  must  throw 
_U.^  them  into  a  more  obscure  form ;  for  we  have  Mus- 
sulman doctors,  sharper  than  swords  or  scissors,  men 
who  are  not  true  philosophers,  but  mere  wiseacres ; 
these  men  are  not  versed  m  these  discussioiis,  and 
they  conclude  that  both  the  questioner  and  the  re- 
spondent are  fools.  If  these  men  knew  that  I  had 
answered  this  part  of  your  Questions,  they  would 
regard  me  as  they  do  the  problems;  and  then  I 
might  escape  or  not,  as  Allah  might  direct* 

The  third  Question  was  on  the  subject  of  the  Ten 
Categories,  their  use,  and  their  real  number.  Ibn 
Sabin  sees  clearly  that  Frederick  is  one  of  the  crowd 
void  of  intelligence,  and  moreover  imable  to  explain 
his  own  meaning.  The  teacher  goes  on,  in  a  strain 
provokingly  pedantic  and  dogmatical,  to  complain 
of  the  feeble  capacity,  inexperience,  and  obtuseness 
of  tlie  Imperial  student,  who  contradicted  himself. 
He  then  answers  Frederick's  Question  as  to  the  soul 
and  as  to  the  proof  of  its  immortality,  by  sending  the 
questioner  to  the  Koran,  the  Pentateuch,  the  Gospel, 
the  Psalms,  the  Sohofs,  Plato,  Socrates,  and  Aristotle. 
He  discusses  Mohammed's  words  ;  *  The  heart  of  the 
believer  is  between  two  fingers  of  the  Merdfiil.*  The 
whole  ends  with  a  wish  expressed  by  the  Mussulman, 
tliat  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  mouth 
to  mouth  with  the  Christian.*  The  reputation  of 
the  sage  was  well  known  at  Pome,  where  the  Pope 
himself  avowed  that  no  Mussulman  knew  God  better 
than  did  Ibn  Sabin. 

Having   so   much   intercourse  with   the  Moslem 

•  Amari  found  the  *  Sicilian  Quefitions*  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brar}'. 
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Princes  and  philosophers,  Frederick  naturally  wished 
to  keep  up  the  knowledge  of  Arabic  in  his  domi- 
nions. Two  of  the  slaves  at  his  Court  bore  the 
Eastern  names  of  Mosca  and  Marzuch  ;  a  third,  Ab- 
dallah,  learned  to  readaiul  wrliv  ihe  ^^u^acen  charac- 
ter, while  the  cost  of  hit^  boaitl  and  edutmtion  was 
defrayed  by  his  master**  In  the  meiliail  schools  al 
Salerno,  the  Arabs  were  taught  ii3  their  own  language; 
while  the  Latins,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Hebrews  were 
equally  favoured.  Even  women,  it  is  said,  profited 
by  the  teaching  of  the  \'Eriou8  profes^orsj  and  gained 
a  reputation  for  themselves  by  their  lectures  and 
writings.f  The  Emperor  him^lf  was  most  attentive 
to  sanitary  matters,  forbi aiding  any  phj^ieimi  to  pme* 
tisc,  who  could  not  produce  testimonials  from  the 
board  at  Salerno  and  a  license  from  the  Court.  The 
examination  of  the  surgeon-expectant,  as  it  seems,  ex- 
tended to  his  own  political  principles  and  to  those  of 
his  family.  No  one  micrht  crive  lectures  on  medicine^ 
excej)t  at  Na[>k^  <  r  >  jltino*^;  Tli^  M  i  ters  in  pby^c 
at  the  intter  Univi  r?^ity  licensed  two  men  in  each 
town  ihrougbout  the  Kingdom  to  sell  electumits  and 
.s}Tup5^ ;  any  fraudulent  dealingH  on  the  part  of  the 
Mastci-«  involved  a  cupital  sentence;  on  oath  was 
Uiken  I>y  all  dniggistis  to  compoimd  their  aiedicb(» 
with  due  hetxl  Frederick  allowed  no  physicmn 
t^)  j^meti^  without  three  yean'  study  of  logic> 
and  five  years'  study  of  medicine  and  surgery ;  the 
practitioner  was  aiworn  to   detuiunee  all  foul  plaj 

*  R<^M^tii.  I  VoQ  Rmnair. 
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CHAP,  attempted  by  druggists,  and  to  give  advice  gratis  to 
_JL1_  the  poor.  Every  patient  must  be  visited  twice  a  day, 
and  once  in  the  night  should  he  wish  it,  paying  half 
a  taren  of  gold  each  day ;  eight  times  as  much  was 
the  fee  for  a  patient  dwelUng  beyond  the  city  walls. 
The  price  of  the  druggists'  wares  was  regulated  with 
nice  adjustment.  The  Emperor,  being  himself  an 
author  on  medical  subjects,  was  most  particular  in 
prescribing  the  study  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and 
anatomy.  He  knew  by  experience  the  virtues  of 
the  baths  of  Pozzuoh,  and  we  find  liim  sending  lus 
sick  German  squire  tliither  in  1240. 

Otlier  sciences  besides  medicine  were  cultivated  at 
Frederick's  Court.  One  of  the  leading  men  there 
was  Theodore,  styled  the  Emperor's  Philosopher. 
He  it  was  wlio  translated  into  Arabic  his  master's 
correspondence  witli  the  Sovereigns  of  Africa.  He 
condescended  to  prepare  syrups  and  sugar  for  the 
Imperial  table.*  He  was  also  versed  in  mathematics, 
and  pretended  to  skill  in  astrology ;  but  he  some- 
times met  with  his  match.  During  the  si^o  of 
Brescia  in  1238,  Theodore  had  posed  certain  friars 
with  hard  questions  which  they  could  not  answer. 
Brother  Eoland  of  Cremona,  hearing  of  this,  cried, 
'  Saddle  me  an  ass.'  He  was  not  to  be  kept  back  by 
the  gout  which  tormented  him ;  he  instantly  chal- 
lenged his  enemy  in  the  face  of  all  the  Court. 
'  Master  Theodore,'  said  the  Dominican,  *  that  you 
may  know  that  the  Order  of  Preachers  has  its 
];)hilosopliers,  I  give  you  your  choice ;  either  start 
objections,  or  make  answer,  on  any  philosophical 
sulyect.'     Tlieodore   chose   the   former  part ;    and 

♦  Rogesta  for  1240. 
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Eoland,  who  answered,  had  so  much  the  best  of  the     chap. 
argument,  that  the  whole  affair  turned  out  to  the       ^^ 
great  glory  of  the  Order.* 

A  more  illustrious  sage  than  Theodore  now  and  . 


then  appeared  at  the  EmperorV^  Court,  A  PLs^iiit 
acting  as  consul  for  the  merdionts  of  his  city  at 
Bougie,  had  his  son  Leonard  bruught  to  him  In 
Africa.  There  the  youth  learnt  all  that  Egypt, 
Syria,  Greece,  or  Provence  could  teadi  in  mathe- 
matics. He  included  in  his  studies  Euclid  ftnd  the 
use  of  the  Hindoo  niunerals.  Loonaitl  FlboiiaixH 
grew  up,  and  had  the  lot  of  most  benefactors  of 
mankind,  being  nicknamed  by  his  Pisiui  countrymen 
Bigollone,  or  the  Fool.  He  wrote  his  treatise  on  the 
Abacus  in  1202,  the  second  edition  of  which  he 
dedicated  to  Michael  Scott  in  1228,  at  the  request 
of  that  worthy.  In  this  work  he  pointed  out  the 
close  connexion  between  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
and  enjoined  daily  Ftudir  on  his  di-""''—  ITc  alK^ 
mentioned  the  iiiyBterious  Elcat«yiiK  \lgebra  od 

well  known  to  il%  which  Leouard  was  the  first  to 
introduce  into  Clirigtendom,  Another  work  he 
dedicated  to  Th(x)dore,  '  the  Iiighest  Philosopher  of 
the  Imperial  Court,'  asking  him  at  tl)e  same  time  to 
correct  and  prune  the  treatise.  Canlinal  Begnier  of 
Viterbo  was  a  frequent  corriisjjondeni,  who  took  a 
keen  interest  in  UHinard's  problems.  But  the  chief 
l)atron  of  the  Pma  sage  was  the  Emperor  himjself. 
To  him  Leonard  addreiaed  his  Treatise  on  Square 
Numl^ers,  which  lias  lately  been  brought  to  UghL 
When  Frederick  waa  at  Pisa,  he  heard  an  arith* 
nietical   problem    propojied  by   John   of    Balunno, 
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CHAP,  wliich  cost  the  great  matliematician  much  research. 
'  Leonard  wrote  to  his  Imperial  patron,  rejoicing  that 
Frederick  had  deigned  to  read  the  treatise  on  the 
Abacus,  and  had  taken  pleasure  in  subtle  mathe- 
matical questions.  Eobertino,  a  squire  of  the  Em- 
peror's, carried  problems  and  their  answers  to  and 
fro  between  tlie  master  and  the  pupil.* 

These  details  prove  the  readiness  of  Frederick  to 
j  meet  all  men,  whether  tliey  called  themselves  Chris- 
\  tians,  Jews,  or  ^Mohanamedans,  on  the  common 
\  ground  of  learning.  He  was  willing  to  sink  all 
differences,  whether  religious  or  political,  for  the 
promotion  of  the  sciences.  Bologna  was  his  bitter 
enemy;  yet  in  1232  he  sent  to  her  renowned  Uni- 
versity certain  translations  into  Latin  of  Aristotle's 
works  on  logic  and  mathematics,  made  by  the  Impe- 
rial ordei's.  *  We  have  always,'  he  writes,  *  loved 
knowledge  from  our  youth ;  whatever  time  we  can 
steal  from  State  affairs  we  cheerfully  dedicate  to 
reading  the  many  volumes  stored  in  our  library. 
We  have  stripped  the  works  written  by  the  Greek 
and  Arabic  philosophers  of  their  old  garb  ;  we  have 
had  them  translated  by  chosen  men,  maintaining 
faithfully  the  virginity  of  the  words.  We  do  not 
wish  to  keep  these  all  to  ourselves ;  you  are  the  first 
to  whom  we  send  them,  since  you  are  the  illustrious 
nursUngs  of  philosophy,  who  skilfully  draw  new 
waters  out  of  old  cisterns.  Do  you  make  them 
public  for  the  use  of  students,  to  the  glory  of  your 
fiicnd  Cresar.' 

At  this  very  time   he  was  fostering  a  rival  to 
Bologna.     He   had  issued,   so   early  as   1224,  his 

*  Roncompn^i,  on  Lec^nardo  Pisnno. 
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edicts  in  belialf  of  his  new  University  at  Naples,    chap. 

which  had  no  slight  influence  in  making  that  city  

the  capital  of  tlie  realm,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years.  He  thought  it,  as  he  says,  only  proper  that 
the  lieges  of  rich  Sicily  should  not  b^  for  learning 
in  foreign  parts,  but  that  they  should  have  a  table 
set  before  them  at  home.  His  forefathers  had  drawn 
even  foreigners  to  their  Sicilian  schools.  He  there- 
fore, wishing  to  restore  the  Kingdom  to  its  old  splen- 
dour, had  pitched  upon  Naples  as  the  future  seat  of 
learning,  praising  it  for  the  pUrity  of  its  faith  and 
for  the  pleasantness  of  its  site.  Masters  and  scholars 
were  alike  invited  to  the  proffered  banquet  Sicily 
sliould  be  as  eminent  for  learning  as  for  fruitfulness. 
The  arts  and  sciences  had  too  long  lain  dormant, 
during  tlie  King's  disastrous  minority.  Naples,  as 
the  ancient  mother  and  liome  of  learning,  easily 
approached  by  sea  and  abounding  in  the  wealth  of 
oartli,  would  bo  grateful  aUke  to  teachers  and  to 
li'aniers.  Bishoj)s,  liarons.  Judges  and  all  ranks, 
Were  invited  to  aid  the  good  work.  The  service  of 
God  and  the  practice  of  justice  were  the  two  great 
objects  in  view.  Riches  and  honours  would  be 
showered  upon  the  students,  who  had  long  hungered 
aft(T  the  learning  which  had  been  denied  them  at 
home.  Provisions  in  i)lenty,  roomy  halls,  and  a 
hearty  greeting  from  kindly  Naples  awaited  the 
scholars,  and  the  Emperor  would  heap  gifts  upon 
those  worthy  of  them.  *  We  keep  tlic  students,'  he 
sjiys,  'within  view  of  their  parents;  we  save  them 
many  toils  and  long  foreign  journeys;  we  protect 
them  from  robbers;  they  used  to  be  pillaged  while 
travelling  abroad,  they  may  now  study  with  small 
cost  and  short  wayfaring,  thanks  to  oiur  liberality/ 
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CHAP.  Peter  of  Isernia,  a  famous  Professor  of  law,  who  had 
•  rendered  many  services  both  to  the  Emperor  and  to 
the  Emperor's  father,  was  specially  invited  to  Naples, 
and  was  promised  a  yearly  pension  of  twelve  ounces 
of  gold.  Eoffrid  of  Benevento,  a  most  voluminous 
writer,  was  also  named  Professor  of  Civil  Law.  Fre- 
derick's Officials  were  ordered  to  prevent  any  of  his 
subjects  from  going  to  study  abroad ;  all  emigrant 
scholars,  natives  of  the  Kingdom,  must  return  by 
Michaelmas.  Naples  was  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
learning ;  grammar  schoob  indeed  were  barely  tole- 
rated, where  the  hungry  children  of  science  might 
begin  to  suck;  but  solid  meat  must  be  sought  at 
Naples  alone.  There  all  the  learned  faculties  might 
be  cultivated ;  the  scholars  were  protected  in  their 
persons  and  property;  the  cost  of  their  lodging 
would  be  fixed  at  a  certain  rate ;  two  ounces  of  gold 
a  year  would  be  the  very  highest  sum  asked.  Loans 
would  be  advanced  to  them,  if  they  chose  to  pledge 
their  books,  and  to  swear  that  they  would  not  give 
their  creditors  the  shp.  There  was  no  need  to 
regulate  the  price  of  com,  wine,  meat,  and  fish,  in 
so  plentiful  a  city  as  Naples  was. 

But  the  new  University  almost  perished  at  its 
birth,  when  the  troubles  broke  out  in  1229.  Rve 
years  later,  the  Emperor  had  leisure  to  restore  his 
beloved  foundation.*  He  turned  his  attention  to 
Bologna,  the  only  rival  that  Naples  had  any  cause 
to  dread.  He  stooped  to  court  the  alliance  of  his 
old  enemies,  the  Eomagnole  Guelfs.  *  We  wish  our 
knights,'  he  says,  '  to  imderstand  arms  and  not  laws ; 
we  also  wish  to  adorn  our  throne  with  learned  men 

♦  Ric.  San  Gcrmano. 
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of  imty  profession.  Do  you  then  help  us  in  resloijeg  ^3|W  * 
OUT  University,  flince  we  are  gathering  there  dodon  _^ 
in  theoltjgy,  professors  of  each  binuich  of  law,  and 
nnn^ters  of  all  the  liberal  arts.  Next  September 
(1235)  we  hope  that  our  scholars  will  begin  tlieir 
studies,  and  we  invite  you,  as  men  of  experience,  to 
our  Univemty ;  you  will  have  a  warm  wulcome  from 
our  kindly  gubjects/  About  the  same  time  FriKlericfc 
Bent  a  famous  Profeastjr  of  Civil  Law  to  the  Umver- 
rity  of  Veroelli,  a  high  proof  of  fovour, 

A  few  years  later,  while  carrj'ing  on  a  desperate 
war  in  Lt:nubardy,  the  Emperor  was  not  unmindful  of 
his  Neapolitan  scholars.  The  University  hod  sent  two 
envoys  to  Im  feet,  wht>se  nK|ut!sts  he  granted  in  1239, 
in  apite  of  their  inopportune  appearance-  Instead  of 
^upprc^iDg  the  foundation,  a^s  be  had  intcndetl,  he 
now  threw  open  it**  halls  to  all  his  subjects  of  iha 
Kingdoms  of  Jenisaleni  and  Sicily,  invited  the  Trans* 
alpiniifl  and  all  the  inhabitimta  of  Upper  Italy,  and 
oidy  excepted  eight  rebel  cities,  togelhcr  with  aU 
abcttoni  t)f  tlu?  Papal  [Kiwen  lie  went  on  to  advise  the 
gownsmen  to  live  in  peace  with  the  townsmen,  for 
the  Univemty  of  Naph^  ^leema  to  have  resembled 
her  Northeni  sisters  in  pugnacity.  Andrew  of  Cicala 
wa^i  ordennl  to  kcc  tlrnt  tlie  students  were  not  Juir- 
a^Esed  by  the  otHcials*  Baitholomew  Figni^idli  of 
Brindifti  waif  raided  by  the  Emperor  to  a  chair,  and 
w^as  licensed  to  explain  the  Decretab.  The  death  of 
Walter  cif  Aacroli,  who  had  laii(^t  grammar  in  the  Uni- 
vemtVi  was  likened  by  Peter  de  ^mett  to  an  eclipae 
of  the  !^un.  John  of  P aitna,  one  of  tile  fiiOit  daring 
^)eculaton^  of  the  age,  lectured  on  theology  at  Naples 
Ix^fore  hh  promotion  to  tlie  Oenerakhip  of  the  Fran- 
ci^K^n  Order  in  1247*    Sicily  was  in  the  meiui  time 
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CHAP,  enlightened  by  Friar  Gerardino  of  San  Donino, 
^^'  who  taught  grammar.  It  was  this  Minorite  who 
long  afterwards  composed  the  strange  book  called 
the  Everlasting  Gospel,  that  supplement  to  the  reve- 
lations of  Abbot  Joachim  which  tlirew  the  whole  of 
the  rehgious  world  into  confusion,  and  was  condemned 
by  Eome.* 

Incidental  notices  also  occur  of  the  course  of  study 
pursued  by  cliildren.  It  was  the  custom  at  Monte 
Cassino  to  receive  the  young  nobiUty  of  the  Kingdom 
at  a  very  eaily  age ;  each  came  attended  by  his  own 
tutor,  and  began  to  study  logic  and  the  natural 
sciences.  Tlie  Uttle  Thomas  Aquinas  was  sent  to  the 
Convent  when  only  five  years  old  ;  he  got  on  so  fast 
that  his  parents  were  advised  by  the  Abbot  to  trans- 
fer the  child  to  Naples.  He  there  studied  grammar 
and  logic  under  Master  Martin,  while  Peter  of  Isemia 
was  his  tutor  in  natural  science.f  The  Greek  phi- 
losopher, to  whose  writings  the  future  Schoolman 
became  so  paitial,  was  now  once  more  coming  into 
vogue.  Aristotle,  condemned  at  first  by  the  Church, 
was  soon  embraced  as  her  cherished  teacher.  His 
works  were  brought  into  Western  Christendom  fix)m 
two  different  quarters.  He  had  long  been  a  favourite 
in  the  Moslem  colleges  of  Spain,  and  had  been  com- 
mented upon  by  Avicenna.  The  Christian  student 
used  to  seek  Cordova  and  Toledo ;  and  there,  sur- 
rounded by  Jewish  or  Arabic  assistants,  he  trans- 
luted  the  Stagirite's  works  into  Latin  for  the  use  of 
tlie  West.  But  scholars,  whose  appetites  had  been 
whetted  by  tliese  translations,  soon  had  recourse  to 

*  Salimbenc  Bcttlcs  the  point  oh  to  the  authorahip  of  the  Book. 
t  Ptol.  Lucensis.    Gul.  de  Tocco. 
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tiic  original  Greek,  Paris  and  Coiistantbiople  had 
been  brought  into  close  connexion  by  the  issue  of  _ 
the  Fourth  Crusade.  The  Dorahiicans  and  Francis- 
cooB  were  ever  numiog  to  and  fro  between  the  Eiist 
and  tlie  Went  on  the  emuKhi  of  Home*  It  Ls  not  sur- 
priMug  that  they  were  cagt*r  imp(jrtei*$  of  Amtotlcy 
whofle  works  were  by  degrees  tacitly  atlopted  by  tlie 
Clmreh.  The  Uuiversity  of  Parii  had  been  at  fir^^t 
the  enemy  of  the  new  learning ;  she  was  now  the 
enemy  of  the  begging  friars*  Albert  the  Oinmt,  the 
famous  Dominican,  beaime  tlie  ablest  commentator 
on  the  Greek  philosopher^  although  working  u|>on  a 
vilely  corrupt  text ;  the  master  was  followed  by  his 
pupil,  Thumiu*  Aqnimts  who  had  access  to  far  better 
manuscripts*  lloger  Bacoiu  our  great  Froneisciiu, 
was  an  aixleut  aihiiirur  of  Arit^totle,  and  lifted  up  hb 
Voice  against  the  bad  tmoslatioiiM^  onJy  fit  for  the  fire, 
wliit^li  were  niude  by  pretenders  ignomnt  alike  of 
Qix*ek,  Hebrew,  and  ilxabic,  Ignonmce  of  the  firvt 
of  these  languages  \\U3  hiexcusable;  it  was  still  1 
widely  ttpokesi  in  Southern  Itidy.  Thia  i^  plain  from 
the  fact,  that  Greek  charton  were  sometimes  brought 
to  tlie  Emperor,  the  bene&ctions  of  hia  Nonnait 
forefathers,  which  he  confirmed^  making  use  of  the 
Latin  language.  He  even  found  it  adviMble  Uy  puli- 
liiih  a  Greek  version  of  im  CtiMtilutions.  After  his 
death,  the  Greek  bc*gan  to  dieoul^  and  tlie  EccludaS' 
ticji]  authorities  deemed  it  nee<lfiil  lo  liave  I^tia 
trani^liiticina  rtuide  of  their  ancient  Chartcrscf  Tho 
Judges  and  Notaries  of  Ileggio  boasted  of  their  skill 
in  both  tongues.  Stilh  the  old  Greek  long  luoiit- 
taini^d  ita  «way*     We  hear  that  there  were  Greek 
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CHAP.     Archbishops  and  Abbots  from  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily 

^^      present  at  the  Second  Council  of  Lyons,  many  years 

after  the  Emperor's  death*  ;  and  Eoger  Bacon  asserts 

that  even  in  his  day  the  title  of  Magna  Grseda,  con-^ 

ferred  upon  a  part  of  Italy,  was  no  misnomer. 

The  greatest  English  scholar  in  the  time  of  Fre- 
derick was  Eobert  Grosseteste.    There  may  have  been 
a  connexion  between  tlie  Emperor  and  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln;  letters  on  pubUc  affairs  certainly  passed 
between  them,  and  we  know  that  it  was  to  Italy  that 
the  EngUshman  sent  for  books  and  for  men  who  mi- 
derstood  Greek.  '  The  only  thing  that  has  been  really 
done  for  the  last  seventy  years,'  says  Boger  Bacon, 
'is  the   translation  of  St.  Dionysius,  Damiascenus, 
and  other  books  by  Grosseteste. 'f    The  same  author 
tells  us  that  his  '  glorious  Bishop '  knew  mathematics 
and  perspective,  and  had  books  of  grammar  brought 
from  Greece.  J    The  reputation  of  English  authors 
was  widely  spread  on  the  continent     Predejick  was 
delighted  on  receiving  a  copy  of  the  new  romance  of 
Palamedes,  composed  in  England,  on  one  of  King 
Arthur's  knights.     He  had  full  belief  in  the  prophe- 
\      cies  of  Merlin,  and  encouraged  a  writer  of  the  name 
\     of  Eichard  to  translate  them  from  Latin  into  French, 
'     '  that  knights  and  other  laymen  might  understand 
them  better  and  take  example  from  them.'§     The 
•  Emperor  hunself  had  an  interest  in  them ;  Merlin 
.  had  declared ;  *  The  Second  Frederick  shall  be  of  an 
■unhoped-for  and  wonderful  origin.'    Many  connected 
this  prophecy  with  the  mysteries  that  hung  about 
the  birtli  at  Jesi.     The  dark  sentences  of  the  sooth- 


*  Bail's  Summa  Concilionim.  f  Compendium  Studii. 

J  Opus  Tertium.  §^Breholle8'  Pre&ce. 
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saycr  shake  our  &ith  in  the  gift  he  was  supposed  to 
possess,  more  especially  when  we  find  him  allotting  . 
two-and-sevcnty  years  of  prosperity  to  the  Emperor. 
It  was  an  age  of  insatiabl   rinii>sity  a^  tu  me  iiiiiik-iil 
future ;  Frederick's  father  hivl,  furty  yearsi  before,  * 
induced  Abbot  Joachim  to  write  commentaries  oti 
tlie  Old  Testament  prophurits?,  Merliu,  and  tli©  Sbyk 
The   greatest  preachers  and   lopcians  of  the  time 
pored  over  the  books  of  the  renowned  Calabriaa 
seer.*     Salimbene,  as  wise  a^  most  men  of  his  oeaA 
tur)',  eagerly  devourcnl  any  prophetical  writings;  of* 
all  the  ten  Sibyls,  he  coutd  find  only  the  Erythnaaii 
and  the  Tiburtine  prophetiss*es»  whom  he  searched 
for  infonuation  as  to  Frederick  a  life.     The  friar  ro* 
hearses  with  awe  the  sixty  lio^  ascribed  to  IGdiiiel 
Scott,  threatening  dire  woes  to  almost  erery  dty  in 
Lonibardy. 

The  name  of  this  renowned  8oathjiaji*r  ts  beU^ 
known  to  us  in  connection  witJi  Melroie  Abbey  and 
the  Eildon  Hills  than  with  bi^  real  abodes^  tba  doii^ 
tei-s  of  Castile  and  the  Court  of  Apulia.  After 
having  studied  at  Oxford  and  Parish  Hichaal  beUjok 
himself  to  Toledo.  His  earliest  work,  a  tmlMCBi 
the  Spliere  of  Alpetronjt,  beari  the  dato  of  1317. 
'J1iis  was  followed  by  sevotul  tntishidona  from 
Averrhoes.  In  1224,  Scott'ji  reputlticia  WM  io  well 
cstablisheil,  that  Pope  Hoiioriui  gSfft  Mm  lare  to 
hold  two  benefices  in  England,  Doiial  (yLooargait 
resii^nieil  the  Archbishopridt  of  Castiel  in  ihal  pstTi 
and  llonorius  was  eager  to  plfico  the  gTt?at  M:boIar 
in  the  vacant  see;  Scott  refui^eil  itoD  tlie  grouiHl  of 
his  not   knowmg  Irish.f    Among   tlio  6jnA  lOixn 
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written  by  Gregoty  on  his  election  in  1227,  was  one 
to  Archl)ishop  Langton  in  the  interest  of  Master 
Michael  Scott,  who,  as  the  Pope  sap,  had  not  been 
content  with  Latm  literature,  but  had  toiled  at 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  So  illustrious  a  gcholar,  who 
had  abandoned  all  for  the  sake  of  leamnig^  ought  to 
be  rewarded  with  a  suitable  benefice.*  On  the  other 
hand,  both  Albert  the  Great  and  Eoger  Bacon  accuse 
Scott  of  the  grossest  ignorance,  Michael  dedicated 
to  Frederick  a  translation  of  Avicenna'a  work  upon 
Animals,  with  the  fervent  wish  that  it  might  be  an 
ornament  to  the  head  and  a  chain  to  the  neck  of  tlje 
Lord  of  Earth,  Another  work  on  Physiognomy  bj^ 
Scott,  composed  at  Frederick's  request,  was  one  of 
the  first  manuscripts  to  be  printed-f 

The  wise  man,  it  is  said,  knew  that  he  should  die 
by  a  small  stone  of  a  certain  weiglit  dropphig 
on  his  head.  To  avert  his  doom,  he  invented  the 
ii^on  covering  for  the  heatl  known  as  the  cervellicr. 
But  one  day,  being  in  Church,  he  uncovered  his  head 
at  the  elevation  of  the  Host ;  a  stone  fdl  on  him, 
which  he  caused  to  be  weighed.  On  learning  its 
weight,  he  settled  all  lih  worldly  aflairs  and  awaited 
his  end,  which  soon  came.  J  All  sort^  of  talcs  about 
the  Astrologer  were  long  current  in  Italy.  Thus  the 
Emperor,  it  is  said,  once  ajsked  Michael  Scott,  what 
was  the  distance  from  the  chamber  where  they  were 
sitting  to  the  sky.  After  being  answered,  he  took  the 
wise  man  with  him  to  anotlier  part  of  the  Kuigdom, 
and  in  the  mean  time  had  the  roof  of  the  chamber 
lowered,  so  that  the  change  was  almost  imperceptible; 
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Wlicm  this  wAf*  doMc^  Frederick  brought  back  his 
friend  to  tlie  old  iilace,  inid  askcnl  Jiitn  if  liin  fonner 
rcckcining  waa  riglit,  Michael  went  thmugh  some 
nilculations,  and  tlien  eaid,  that  either  tlie  nkj  had 
bcH^ii  raised  or  at  any  rate  the  earth  had  been  lowered. 
Another  time,  tlie  Emperor  took  it  into  his  htud  to 
itivcastigaU?  the  origin  of  language*  He  had  certain 
babies  brought  up,  enjoining  the  nunicsi  not  to  sspeak 
or  carost  their  cliai^a"*.  But  Frederick  was  disap\ 
pointed  in  his  msh  to  know  whether  the  chihkeii 
would  Fpeak  Ilebrew,  Oreek,  Latin^  Arabic-,  or  mo- 
dern Italian;  Uiey  all  died,  since  they  mi^ed  the  I 
lutlalnes  and  nursery  rhymes,  A  tiunJ  e:3Cp(^rimcnt 
w^as  made  on  tlie  digastix^e  powers  of  mankind  ;  two  , 
men  weix*  treated  to  a  ver}^  good  meal ;  then  one  waa  I 
sent  to  sleep^  another  to  himt ;  in  the  evening  Fredo*  I 
rick  luul  tliem  both  ripiied  open  in  \m  pre»ience,  anii^ 
the  medical  men  decided  ttiat  the  sleeper  had  digested 
hiF  fiKKl  the  best*  The^e  are  sampleiof  the  legends* 
about  the  Apiilian  Courts  which  were  carried  into  the 
North  and  tliere  retailed  to  loveiij  of  the  nmrvelloui. 
The  Em[x?ror  certaudy  liad  s*3me  kno%vledge  of  phy- 
tic; thufi  in  ]m  Cou^titutiomi  he  avowed  that  to 
tlioee  who  searches]  into  truth  and  the  nature  of  tjjingi 
it  HeemtMl  a  frivolous  or  rather  fabulous  notion*  thai 
the  minds  of  men  ciadd  l>c  moved  to  love  or  hatred 
by  meat  or  drink  He  waM  a  diligent  student  of  all 
sciences,  both  eartlily  and  heavefily ;  hia  mind,  e 
bui^\  wail  compared  to  the  awtft  motton  of  Ute  wind* 
His  contemporaries  attributed  his  wondrous  fai!ulliei| 
to  the  arts  of  the  astrolt^en  and  tiecnimancers,  in 
whom  he  deliglited.     Uis  mutltemaUcal  studies,  m 
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his  enemies  declared,  were  meant  to  raise  human 
nature  to  the  level  of  Di\ine  knowledge.*  The  Guelfs 
denounced  him  as  an  Epicurean,  who  searched  the 
Scriptures  in  the  hope  of  upsetting  the  existence  of 
a  future  state.f  The  doctrine  of  Tnmsubstantiatiou 
was  too  tempting  a  subject  to  be  si>ared  by  a  scoffen 
After  hearing  a  solemn  mass,  the  Emperor  was  asked 
by  a  Moslem  Prince,  what  was  the  thing  lifted  up  by 
the  priest  and  adored  by  all  tlie  Christians  so  rever* 
ently.  *  The  priests  say  that  it  is  our  God/  '  Were 
your  God  as  large  as  a  mountain,'  answered  the 
Moslem,  ■  he  would  long  ago  have  been  eaten  up  by 
your  priest-s,  since  they  devour  him  daily  in  the  mass., 
Put  away  this  hatufiil  superstition,  or  it  will  defiL 
all  your  glory/  One  day,  riding  through  a  com 
field  in  the  Ehmeland,  Frederick  cried,  *  Oy  how 
many  Gods  will  be  made  out  of  this  com  in  my 
time  !  '|  On  another  occasion  he  saw  a  priest  carry- 
thc  Host  to  a  sick  man.  *  How  long,'  the  Enii>eror 
remarked, '  is  tins  mummery  to  last  ?  '§  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  Latin  theory  as  to  tlie  Lord's 
Supper  was  now  for  the  first  time  stamped  with  the 
fuU  authority  of  the  Church  and  surrounded  with 
new  mysteries.  Pope  Innocent  enforced  the  doctrine 
by  his  Diteran  decrees  ;  Pope  Honorius  fii*at  ordered 
tlie  priests  to  hold  the  Eucharist  before  their  breasts, 
whenever  it  was  carried  to  the  sick,  and  to  have 
tapei^  borne  before  it  \  \\  Pope  Gregory  first  ordered 
the  bell  to  be  rung  at  the  elevation  of  tlie  Host.^ 
But  Frederick  had  a  greater  taste  for  the  mys- 


*  Saba  Malaspintt,     We  muat  bear  In  mind,  ^at  ao  learned  A 
prince  baii  not  been  seen  in  It-aly  for  fonr  buwdred  ye^rs. 
I  SaHmbene.  |  ViUxiuranus,  §  Alb.  Tnum  Fontium* 
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teries  of  Natiiro  Umu  for  tliose  of  Keligioa  There 
wad  a  nmn  in  Sidly  uamed  Nicholas,  upon  ivhom 
hii  motlier  had  otice  ailleil  dowti  a  curse,  tliat  he 
might  ever  live  in  the  water  and  seldom  come  to 
land.  The  Emperor  had  often  made  this  man  tUvB 
in  the  Faro ;  wishing  to  know  if  the  bottom  had 
been  reached^  Fretlerick  tlirew  his  golden  cup  into 
the  deepest  part^  which  Uie  diver  brought  back.  A 
£NK!ond  attempt  being  propoeed,  Nicholas  said :  ^  Do 
not  send  me  thither,  for  the  sea  is  so  dif^turbed^  that 
I  sliall  never  return ;  there  are  rocks*,  and  itiany 
wrcckefl  ^htpsi,  and  huge  fi^h  at  the  bottom/  But 
Frederit!k  woulti  make  him  dive  again,  and  Nieholas 
never  came  up.  These  tales,  and  many  more,  were 
brought  into  Northern  Italy  by  the  friars  of  Messina, 
one  of  wliom  was  Salimbene's  cousin.  Towards  the 
eiul  of  the  century,  Romagnole  mothers  used  to 
fritrhten  their  nunehtv  children  intn  Rilpnci>  hv  a  re- 
ference  to  Niche ►liis  the  Fii^L* 

Frederick  deli^liUnl  in  scniljilure,  painting,  and 
ardiitecture,  and  gathered  around  him  all  the  elimcest 
works  of  art  he  ( ou!d  find,  like  most  coUecton  of 
rarities,  lie  was  very  unscrupulous ;  Bavenna  and 
Grotta  Ferrata  lui  1  tn  jn^ld  up  tlieir  trea^utt!^  in 
order  thatLuccii  and  Palenno  might  be  ejnbdliafaisd. 
Even  in  the  miilHt  of  a  coMly  wWi  ht  ftmid  ft  hxg^ 
j^um  of  money  tu  lay  out  uixm  an  onyx  and  alhcr 
jewels,  sold  to  liini  by  some  ProveD^al  merchants 
lie  bought  from  tlie  Venetiau  traders  a  i^culptunHl 
throne,  together  witli  more  rich  fumiture.f  Ha 
also  seized  u|Hin  Uic  moit  prized  gems  of  the 
Churches  and  convents  m  tlte  Kingtlom^     But  un* 
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happily  he  had  little  respect  for  the  monumenta  of 
.  antiquity ;  the  Greek  temples  were  too  often  de- 
spoiled by  the  Nommn  Bishops  and  Barons,  in  order 
to  erect  new  Churches  and  Castles.  Great  havoc 
was  thus  made  at  Girgenti  and  in  varioxis  places  on 
the  Calabrian  coast ;  Frederick  himself  built  a 
etronghold  at  Brindki,  when  on  the  eve  of  his  Cru- 
sade, with  the  stones  of  old  Roman  aqueducts,  the- 
atres, and  shrines ;  which  accomits  for  the  fact  that 
very  few  antiquities  are  now  left  in  that  famous 
city.  Its  spohation  was  avenged  three  centui-ies 
later  by  the  Spanish  Viceroy,  who  in  his  turn 
pulled  down  the  finest  buildings  left  by  the  Suabiau 
Emperor** 

Saracen  art  found  more  favour,  than  did  the  Greek 
remains,  in  Frederick  s  eyes.  He  had  many  Sicihan 
palaces,  the  work  of  the  Arabs,  and  we  find  him 
writing  to  forbid  the  planting  of  vineyards  too  near 
the  curious  Ziza  at  Palermo*  But  he  usually  pre- 
ferred to  dwell  on  the  mainland,  The  Eastern  (xmi^t 
of  Apulia  was  studded  with  his  castles  and  hunting 
lodges,  such  as  that  at  Lago  Fesole  ;  from  these  he 
salUed  forth  to  tlie  chase  in  the  forest  of  Incoronata. 
A  single  arch,  decked  with  the  Imperial  Eagle^^,  is 
all  that  is  left  of  the  Palace  at  Foggiii,  built  in 
1223,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscription.  The  Castel 
del  Monte  near  Andria,  the  most  perfect  remaining^J 
in  Italy,  was  completed  shortly  afk^r  1240,  being] 
built  on  the  site  of  an  older  fortress  of  the  Nor- 
mans. Its  thick  walls  are  pierced  witli  loopholes  and 
flankcHl  by  eight  towers,  each  standing  at  an  angle. 
Eight  grand  vaulted  halls  are  still  in  behig»  decked 
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wit!)  marbles  of  differoiit  eolmii^,  and  witli  the  re- 
mains of  moimic8.  The  window:*,  one  of  which  over 
the  eotmnoe  gute  nn^ulh  the  trifDriiim  of  We»tmiiiMer 
Abbey,  are  fiuiely  seulpUiretl,  commanding  a  wide 
view ;  tJio  reservoirs  for  wnter  an?  well  cotitrived^ 
with  a  noble  cistern  in  the  court  Painting  was 
iargtily  employed  in  the*  duc4jratiun  of  Frederick*i 
maumoiu^,  although  Cimabue,  tlie  reputed  father  of 
theftrt,waH  not  born  until  towanls  the  cloite  of  the  Em* 
perof 's  reign.  In  the  Palace  at  Na|>lei*,  the  Monarch 
was  painted  Hitting  on  hi***  thnme,  and  adcbeHsing  hia 
kneeling  subjects,  bidding  them  take  thdr  kwsuits 
to  the  tribunal  of  I^eter  de  Vine-a,  who  was  eeated 
near,*  This  picture  was  probably  a  frusa:*,  of  the 
age  and  Htyli?  uf  those  paintiMl  on  the  walls  of  the 
old  Palace  of  We^tmiiLstei'.  If  the  halls  of  Naples 
were  adorned  l>y  the  limner,  the  fortreei  of  Capua 
was  decked  l>y  the  sculptor.  Ite  front,  commanding 
the  bridg*^  over  the  V^iltomo,  wmi  flanked  by  two 
huge  towei^s^  and  was  oniamented  witli  statues,  has- 
relief^  marbles,  and  alal>aster*  Frederick  was  repre* 
Riuted  in  Im  Crown  and  robes,  willi  one  arm  out- 
stretclKHi,  tiie  i>ther  renting  on  his  knee;  the  tuti 
piUarjji  of  his  realm*  Peter  de  Vhit^  and  Thaddeus 
of  SeH!^  were  on  eiUier  Imnd,  with  I^atin  venwjs 
iK^ncath  tucJi  statue.  The  Cattle  of  Capua  kindlod 
the  mlmimtion  of  tlje  foreign  aoldiety,  who  [unoed 
througli  the  city  on  their  way  to  overthmw  tVede- 
rick\s  heir;  but  it  \xm  demolidied  thre<*  hundred 
ytiars  agixf  The  Em]>erDr»  W0  Imve  said,  was  a 
grc^at  builder;  he  drew  out  the  plan  of  new  dUei 
with  his  own  hand ;  many  owed  their  origin  to  hinit 
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as  we  learn  from  Jamsilla.     Thus  he  founded  Alta- 
mura,  and  dedicated  its  Cliurch  to  the  Vkgiu,     He 
appointed  one  of  his  cla^ks  Archpriest  in  1232,  re- 
serving all  future  collations  to  himself  and  bis  suc- 
cessors.    No  Bisliop^  except  the  Pope^  was  allowed 
to  meddle  with  tliis  new  city,   Frederick  built  Monte- 
leone  in  Calabria,  and  on  finding  that  there  were  no 
lands  around  for  its  inhabitants  to  till,  he  endeavoured 
to  effect  an  exchange  with  the  neiglibouiiug  Bishops 
and  Barons,    Another  of  his  foundations  was  Eraelea 
in  Sicily ;  the  citizens  were  allowed  to  pay  theii'  rent 
in  coruj  and  a  quay  w^as  built  for  them  by  the  Em- 
pcmr  at  the  cost  of  a  thousand  tarens,  so  that  boats 
could  easily  be  unloaded  there.     He  peopled  these 
cities  by  despotic  means,  forcing  men  to  quit  their 
old  homes  and  to  dwell  in  his  new  creations.     Li  this 
way  he  built  two  new  villages  near  Girgenti,  wliile 
his  own  hunting  lodge  Avas  constructed  hard  by,  on 
the  banks  of  a  fountam.     The  old  cities  of  C^^ntorbi 
and  Capizzi  were  destroyed  in  1233  to  punish  tlieir 
rebelhon ;    the  burghers  were    ordered  to  trajisfer 
themselves  to  Palermo ;  but  these  commands  had  to 
be  enforced  by  fines  even  seven  years  later.     At  thi:?* 
time  the  new  city  of  Agosta  was  founded,  and  named 
after  its  builder  ■  to  it  were  removed  many  substan- 
tial burghers,  who  still  retauied  vineyards  near  their 
native  Catania;  Augustus  allowed  them  to  visit  their 
old  homes  at  stated  seasons,  provided  they  left  their 
fiiniihes  at  Agosta,  which  must  not  be  forsaken,   The 
letting  of  its  granaries,  mitb,  and  meadows  was  at 
first  mismanaged.     The  officios  took  advantage  of 
the  imsettled  teiivu'e  of  land  ;    one  at  Tmpani  pre- 
iumed  to  sell  Frederick's  free  gifts  to  the  new  comers, 
making  them  pay  two  Augustak  a  head.     Thi 
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land,  in  the  district  of  Otrimto  ;  but  the  iirh  whom  ^^^^ 
he  wiBlied  to  settJe  there  got  off  by  bribing  the  offi- 
cials, at  wliich  the  neighbouring  Barons  connived; 
his  wrath  broke  out  in  two  rebtikee  addressed  to  ike 
JuHticiarj%*  In  1235,  he  endeavom^d  to  repeople  the 
old  town  of  Cmm\  destroyed  by  the  Neapolitans  dur- 
ing hiH  minority  ;  he  sent  thither  many  who  belonged 
to  his  domain  land.f  Tlie  contrast  between  tJie  state 
of  Northern  and  Southern  Italy  at  this  time  ib  fetill 
further  marketl  by  the  emigration  of  several  Ix>m- 
bards  under  Otho  of  Camarana  in  1237.  They  came 
before  Frederick  at  Bn^s^cia,  and  represented  to  hint 
that  they  were  weary  of  constant  war  and  0[>pression; 
he  removal  them  at  tlieir  prayer  into  Sicily,  and 
^tUed  them  at  lant  on  lib  rich  domain  lauds  at  Cor* 
leone,  granting  them  the  right  of  pasture  and  of 
cutting  down  wcmxI  to  build  their  liousca  Such  end* 
grnntH  puid  n<:>  taxes  for  ten  years  after  their  arrival 
Twi?lve  ywirs;  hit<*r,  Frederick  transferred  his  Lom* 
bard  e<Jony  to  Militello,  and  endowed  them  with  the 
privileges*  of  Norman  law-  In  1240^  he  pnmdad 
for  the  defence  of  liis  Kingdom  by  founding  Aquila 
in  the  Abruzzi,  hoping  by  tliis  means  to  blodc  up 
that  road  so  ofk^n  trodden  by  invaders,  traitors,  and 
roblx'Ts*  Pope  Grc^iry  had  already  enMrtnifid  the 
idea  of  building  this  new  dty ;  Frederick  named  h 
after  his  ennign,  and  endowed  it  witli  the  ndgjUlQIir' 
iiig  lands  and  wooils  ;  all  vassals  who  fled  to  ilflin 
safe  from  tlieir  lonls,  to  whom  however  a  fixed  eotn- 
jK'm^tion  wm  made  ;  the  towers  within  its  limits  w^sre 
to  be  destroyed.     Arjuila  might  fortify  itself  with 
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walls  of  a  certiiiii  height,  and  hold  two  fair^  iii  each 
year.  The  Emperor,  as  usual,  ordered  a  castle  to  be 
built  for  himself  at  the  cost  of  the  burghers. 

While  he  was  issuing  his  orders  about  the  roofe, 
tiles,  staircases,  and  frescoes  of  his  Southern  castles^ 
demauding  an  exact  account  of  the  length,  breadth, 
and  strength  of  the  new  erections,  the  Northern  half 
of  the  peninsula  was  making  but  little  progress  in 
ardiitecture.  It  gave  but  a  cold  welcome  to  the 
beautiful  pointed  style  which  had  long  prevailed  in 
France  and  had  become  naturalised  in  England. 
Cardinal  Gualo  Bicchieri  had  indeed  employed  an 
English  architect  when  building  a  new  church  at 
Vercelli  in  1219  ;  and  another  clmrch  at  Asti^ 
begun  about  ten  years  later,  shows  those  long,  nar* 
row,  pointed  windows^  repeated  later  at  Arezzo,  in 
which  our  own  country  abomids.  The  German 
buildings  at  Assisi,  tlie  delight  of  Pope  Gregory  and 
Brother  Elias,  also  show  the  lancet  windows ;  but 
these  churches  are  far  more  remarkable  for  their 
paintings  than  for  their  architecture.  The  Cathedral 
of  Siena,  a  city  ever  faithful  to  Frederick,  was  begun 
eeven  years  before  his  death.  Grand  as  it  undoubl>' 
edly  is,  it  is  far  surpassed  by  many  cathediuls  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps  ;  we  cannot  reconcile  our 
Northeni  eyes  to  the  huge,  plain,  circular  window  of 
the  West  fi'ont,  and  to  the  strange  interaiixture  of 
round  and  pointed,  however  mai'vellous  may  be  the 
beauty  of  the  niches  and  pinnacles.  The  sister  Ca- 
thedral of  Orvieto  was  begun  much  later  in  the 
century,  soon  to  be  followed  by  that  of  Florence. 
Rome,  well-stocked  with  churches  tliat  reach  back 
to  the  earUest  ages  of  triumphant  Christianity,  had 
no  need  of  any  new  style^  and  fm^uiBhed  no  example 
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of  Thirtc*^nth  century  architectoire,  if  wo  except  the  c^* 
iliisilica  of  Sail  Lorenzo  beyond  the  walb,  tlioi  ouglily 
restored  by  Pope  Hotiorius,  and  tlie  noble  Tribune 
of  San  Paolo  with  its  moaaics,  unliapi>ily  the  only 
part  of  that  clinrch  which  has  been  spared  by  a  late 
dii^aistrou^  fire.*  If  Fre(k?ric;k  gave  but  little  eoun- 
tenuce  to  chiutih-building  in  the  North,  lie  atoned 
for  llua  by  tlie  number  of  castled  he  built  for  his 
Vicars  and  Captaini;,  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and  Bo- 
magna  were  ovt rnvcd  by  liis  many  fortresscB  \  he 
was  anxious  to  haxn  u  Pake©  or  a  Caatle  in  every 
city  that  owned  his  sway.f 

Among  tlio  art*  cultivated  witli  succesft  at  tlie 
Apulian  Court  was  poetry^     rrederick's   Kingdom 
was   indeed  full   of  Im^id  memoriis*,  recalling    the 
pa^t  triumphs  of  the  godUke  art.     The  toiigne  of 
Hion  and  ThfxicritiiH  waa  still  s[Kiken  in  Sicily  and 
Calabria.     Few  lands  [)ot^ei8  aasixiations  which  can 
Tiviii  tlione  linked  for  ever  witli  the  banks  of  the 
OfiuiUi,  the  cool  streams  of  Sulmona,  the  tomb  look- 
ing dowit  upon  Naples,  the  town  of  Aquina    Tha 
iir»t  great  e|>och  of  Italian  doog  had  long  paawsd 
away  t  l>ut  its  second  age  was  now  about  to  dawn. 
The  supremacy  of  the  Latiti,  as  the  language  of  iha 
learn t»<l,  was  being  invaded  by  her  fhmghter.    Al- 
^  ready^  towards  the  end  of  the  prerious  century,  CiuUa  [ 
of  AIciiDio  had  vhxitten  poems  in  the  Sicilian  dialect,  I 
St.  Francb*  had  madt?  the  vulgar  tongue  the  vehicle  | 
of  religious  rapture  ;  but  it  receiveii  its  gt&kl  inipettui  j 
at  the  luuid^  of  Frederiek  and  hm  cotutieni    Hie 
inmt  reno^Tjed  master^  who  ever  wielded  the  ns 
Bourcesi  of  tlio  nKKleni   Italian,  acknowledge  Im 
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countiy^s  debt  to  tJiia  Emperon  'The  illustrious 
heroes,  Frederick  Ca?5ar  and  his  noble  son  Manfred^ 
followed  after  elegance  and  scorned  what  was  mean  ; 
BO  that  all  the  best  compositions  of  the  time  came 
out  of  their  Court.  Thus,  because  their  Eoyal  throne 
was  in  Sicily,  all  the  poems  of  our  predecessors  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  were  called  Sicilian/  *  And  Dante, 
who  was  born  little  more  than  fourteen  jeaxs  after 
Fredericks  death,  was  well  able  to  appi^eciate  tlie 
fostering  cares  of  the  Imperial  bard.  Indeed  it 
seemed  at  one  time  as  if  Palermo,  and  not  Florence, 
was  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  sweet  Italian  tongue. 
The  Emperor  liimself  was  a  poet,  who  had  an  eye 
not  only  for  the  charms  of  his  sovereign  lady,  *  the 
llower  of  fJl  flowers,  the  rose  of  May,'  but  also  for  the 
beauties  of  Nature — ^a  source  of  inspiration  commonly! 
despised  by  the  Troubadours  of  the  middle  ages.f 

In  his  days  we  find  the  first  trac^  of  the  poetical 
crown,  which  Petrarch  long  afterwards  inheriUnL 
There  was  a  l)ard  Uving  near  jVncona,  who  bore  the 
title  of  the  King  of  Verses,  and  who  received  Uie 


•  Dante,  De  vulgari  cloquio. 
I  1  give  a  Bpeciraen  of  Frederick's  rhymes  firom  the  Pamaao 
Italiano,  where  five  poems  of  his  may  be  fomid  :^ 

'  Per  voi  eon  gioioso^ 

Gaio  ed  amoroso, 

Tiio  prezioso, 

D'amorc  lezioAO. 

Pregovi,  Domia  mia, 

Per  vostra  corte^a, 

E  pregovi  die  ma. 

Quello,  chta  lo  core  disaa*' 
Six  hundred  yeaFs  have  made  veiy  little  change  in  the  Iti 
language*    Tlie  old  orthography  is  preserved  in  the  baUada  quoted 
by  Cherrier  and  by  the  editors  of  Salimbeae. 
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honour  of  coronation  at  Frederick's  hands  shortly 
after  1220,  with  all  due  suleiiinity.  Tliis  jioet,  how-  ^ 
ever,  soon  retired  from  the  worlds  beuig  converted 
by  SL  Francis  himself  We  may  furtlier  mention 
tlie  names  of  Palecelo,  Salimbene,  and  that  myste- 
rious Sordello,  as  Lombard  composers  in  the  vulj^ 
tongue,  Alcadino,  a  doctor  at  Salerno,  made  epi- 
gramts  at  Frederick's  iiLHtance  on  the  baths  of  Pozzu- 
olit  and  ako  wrote  in  liia  patron's  prai^sc*  The 
Emperor^fl  sons,  Enzio,  Conrntl,  and  al>ove  all,  Man- 
feed,  have  bequeattiod  to  us  [Riema  m  ludian  and 
German.  Peter  de  Vinea  has  left  as  the  earlier 
«I*eeimen  of  Ujc  Italian  sonnet.  liinaltlo  of  Aqtiino, 
Jamc!s  (if  Ijentiiii,  Tnghilfredi  of  Palenno,  and  tlie  two 
Coloniias  of  Me4ssina,  were  ix)cta  who  ilouilshed  in 
Frederick*!*  reign,  Tlie  poUtical  ballad,  whidi  had 
hitherto  been  coudied  in  Lathi,  took  iti  vernacular 
form  rather  later  in  the  century,  almost  eacactly  at 
the  moment  v^lien  it  miderwcut  a  Ukc  tranaforma- 
tioii  into  tlie  vulgar  tongue  of  England*  The  Itahau 
muse  made  her  first  dTorts  in  thits  style  botli  in 
l>ehalf  of  and  against  Conradin,  the  Emperor  s  ill-> 
sUined  grandi^n,  who  was  Imniself  a  [joetf 

Frum  all  this  it  will  be  dear  that  CominerceiY 
Ix^tiniing,  and  Art  were  backing  in  the  amilet  of  a  V 
Patron,  ^uch  as  tliey  hail  not  had  since  tlie  ige  of  [ 
('liarlenaigne  and  Alfred.     Every  branch  of  know-  r 
ledge  was  starting  inui  life,  after  a  sleep  that  had 
hiiiUjd  for  centuries.  Tlie  elerb*  of  Faro  were  no  btiger 
to  enjoy  a  monopoly.  The  tide  of  enquiry,  awakened 
early  in  tlie  Tliirleenth  century,  flowed  on  without  n 
f^lux^k  U)  the  age  of  tJie  IlefunnaUim,  which  alone 
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I   can  be  compared  to  Frederick's  era.   In  both  periotls 
L  we  find  the  same  appeal  to  antiquity,  the  same  thij^t 
,  for   classic  lore,  the  same  development  of  national 
tendencies,  the  same  daiing  speculations  in  religion, 
^  the  same  homage  paid  to  artistic  novelties.     Those 
who  take  pleasure  in  Iiistorical  parallels  will  find  a 
curious  resemblance  between  Cliarles  the  Fifth  and 
his  Suabian  predecessor  in  many  points  ;  for  instance, 
both  of  them  coveted  the  glories  of  authorship.    But 
the  performances  of  Charles  were  not  allowed  to  see 
tlie  lightj  while  tlie  bolder  Frederick  gave  to  the 
w^orld  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  art  of  hawking.     He 
begs   pardon   in   his  Preface  for  a  few   barbarous 
terms  he  is   driven    to  use,  since  he   can  find  no 
Latm  words  to   c*xpress  his  meaning.      He  begins 
with  his  reasons  for  preferring  liawking  to  all  other 
kinds  of  sport     He  classifies  birds,  and  treats  gene- 
rally  of  their  habits,  describing  in  particular  a  white 
cockatoo  sent  to  him  by  the  Sultan  of  Cairo,     The 
Emperor  next  gives  a  careful  description  of  the  mem« 
bers  of  birds,  tlieir  beaks,  wings^  talons,  and  interior 
organization.     He  goes  on  to  treat  of  their  various 
methotls  of  flying,  fighting,  and  moulting.     In  liia 
second  Book,  he  writes  on  birds  of  prey,  quotingj 
Pliny,  and  having  the  courage  sometimes  to  diJlef ' 
from  Aristotle.     He  extols  the  Gerfalcon  of  Iceland 
above  all  other  feathered  fowl,  deriving  the  first  syl- 
lable of  its  name  from  the  Greek.     The  nests,  incu- 
bation, migration,  plumage^  and  digestion  of  hawks 
are  described  ;  also  the  way  to  capture,  tame,  and 
carry  them;  the  falconer  must  be  a  man  endowed 
with  many  special  qualificiitions.     Several  chapters 
of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  causes  which  promr 
the  birds  to  flap  their  wings,  wlico  on  tlie  pola   Th« 
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Emperor  claims  the  merit  of  having  tntroducisd  into     chap. 

Europe  the  hood  to  cover  tlie  fiilcon  s  eyes ;   the . — 

Eastern  Sultans  had  sent  their  best  falcouers  to  him 
when  he  was  in  their  coimtry,  and  he  had  thus  learnt 
many  things.*  The  treatise  of  the  Im|)erial  author, 
with  some  additions  by  his  mn  Mjmfred,  has  often 
been  printed,  and  is  still  cited  with  respect  In  the 
noble  hall  at  Frankfort,  which  m  adorned  with  the 
portraits  of  every  one  of  the  Genimn  Cusmrs,  Frede- 
rick is  painted  with  a  hawk  on  his  wrist  He  wm 
once  summoned  to  submit  by  the  Kliau  of  the  Tar* 
tars,  who  was  then  ravaging  the  frotitiena  of  the  Em- 
pire. Ca3sar  was  offered  any  post  lie  might  choose 
for  himself  at  the  barbarous  Court ;  he  laughed, 
and  said  lie  knew  enough  of  birds  to  take  the  place 
of  Grand  FiUconer.f  The  book,  upon  whidi  he 
rested  his  literaiy  fame,  proves  that  he  succeeded  far 
better  in  Latin  prose  than  in  verse ;  the  Latin  lines 
ascribed  to  hin.,  '.  )  l!il^  Uulli,  mu  li.l-.^w  tlie 
rhyming  jillgles^  i>t  tlu'  dullest  monk.  He  ihauld 
have  wooed  the  Italiaii  Muac,  and  none  othi^. 

But  it  is  Frederick  ft  private  life  that  most  attracts 
our  curiosity.  We  care  little  for  a  monkish  descrip- 
tion of  the  great  Emperor,  as  he  enters  ©ome  city  of 
his  dominions  with  the  gold-embroid€iixl  canopy 
borne  above  his  head,  wiiile  the  Barons  and  Abbola 
of  the  neighbourhood  wetcome  him  with  joy  and 
biuKiueting.J  W'u  would  fain  Imvw  more  of  hifi 
eveiy-day  life ;  what  rude  things  wera  flud  to  kii 

*  AUrtIus  MagiiTiA,  1X1  IiIa  ln»tl«^  cm  hawks,  qtiotai  Itifttlj 
iVuiii  Williiiin)  a  8i<  Ukii  l^icooifr. 

I  Alb.  Trium  Fontiuiu. 

I  Chron.  Neritin^m  for  12^5,     Od«  c/tbtti  Ijnpttriftl  i 
nuiy  Mtill  be  aeen  ai  I^iuUia. 
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face  by  tlie  friars  from  tHe  piilpit ;  how  Bianca 
Lancia  first  attracted  his  notice  ;  bow  much  he  really 
believed  of  his  religion  ;  what  efforts  were  made  to 
trip  up  his  great  minister.  A  few  scattered  notices 
may  be  gleaned  of  the  enjoyments  in  which  Frede^ 
rick  revelled.  Thus  we  read  of  tlie  abode  he  chose, 
when  at  Pisa,  with  a  leafy  vine  spreading  over  the 
whole  building,  delighting  strangers  with  its  green- 
ness  and  its  tempting  shade.  Near  it  were  seen 
leopards,  and  other  strange  beasts  from  beyond 
Handsome  boys  and  girls  were  present  in  gay  attire,"' 
with  viohns  and  harps  in  then*  hands,  to  the  music 
of  which  some  of  their  number  danced ;  charm* 
ing  songs  were  sung,  while  the  bysUmders  listened 
in  silence.  If  a  stranger  foimd  Ms  way  in  by  chance, 
he  could  scarcely  tear  himself  away  from  a  scene  of 
so  great  enchantment*  This  mode  of  hfe,  which 
the  Emperor  enjoyed  when  at  a  distance  from 
home,  whets  our  curiosity  as  to  the  state  kept  by 
him  when  in  his  own  Kingdom.  But  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  revive  the  old  Court,  of  which  Frederick 
was  the  sxm.  Here  no  Hamilton,  no  Pepys,  no  St 
Simon  comes  to  my  aid ;  a  few  detached  pa 
from  scanty  Chronicles,  a  few  scraps  from  the  Impe-^ 
rial  Registers,  are  all  the  materials  whicli  a  modem 
enqinrer  can  find*  We  may  imagine  the  Emperor 
in  one  of  his  Castles  on  the  Apuhan  coast ;  he  is 
most  attentive  to  the  care  of  his  hc*alth,  which  is  not 
strong ;  he  eats  but  once  in  the  day ;  he  takes  fr^ 
quent  baths,  and  hia  enemies  make  it  a  crime  that  he 


•  Sftliiabene,  It  never  aectnt  to  have  struck  the  frtw  tlmt 
the  numsion  which  he  saw  coald  have  MoDgtid  Iq  no  one  bai  tlii 
Bmpercirp 
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contmues  tlib  lial>it  on  Sunday^,*    He  consulto  hit    chap. 

ABtnjlogers,  MuBtcr  Tlieodoru  or  Miclmel  Scott,  on  jLi— 

the  day  ihnt  lies  before  liim.  Peter  de  Vinea,  we 
may  be  surct  haa  on  early  audience ;  he  dbscuasai  the 
buabess  of  tlie  Kingdom  with  \w  muster,  aiid  makes 
no  dcruple  of  overtiurjiing  any  of  Frederick's  decrei?!*,f 
Law  is  not  their  only  t^jpic ;  the  KmixTor  pei  lmp.H 
recites  a  poem  he  haa  compoaetl  in  honour  of  some 
favourite  beauty ;  and  the  MagiBtrate  produces 
a  sonnet,  of  which  Peuiuch  himself  iniglit  be 
proud-  rVuderick  then  dictate*^  to  his  Secretaries 
the  mandates  which  are  to  gtj  forth  into  every  pro- 
vince of  tlie  Kingdom ;  the  most  trilling  «ubject, 
such  m  the  breeding  of  poultry,  the  piircluLHc  of  an 
as8,  tljc  removal  of  a  superannuated  keeper,  does 
not  csca|}e  the  master *i*  eye.  If  there  aj'e  illustrious 
pt^titiouers  from  distant  lands  at  the  Apulian  Court, 
cliarters  must  be  drawn  up,  to  be  afterwanfe  signed 
l)y  the  Emperor,  The  Bii^hopi*  of  Burgundy,  the 
Monks  of  Saxony,  the  citiea  of  Tuscmny,  the  Knight,^ 
of  Fale^tiue,  all  alike  turn  to  Frederick's  Tbroua  as 
their  common  centre  of  altmction,  and  await  tlieir 
respective  meswengen*  wlio  will  bring  home  the  im* 
presi  of  tlie  Golden  BiUL  The  Secretaries  mui«t  take 
heed  ;  tlie  Emperor  once  Iiad  the  thumb  of  a  eare-  i 
\&m  scril>c  cut  off»  I)ecjiusc  the  man  wrote  Fredericua  f 
instead  of  Fridt^ricns.  J 

The  weighty  aflain*  of  the  Empire  are  debaled  in 
tlie  presence  of  the  highest  noliles,  both  GennaJisaud 
Italians,  A  famous  hiwstut  between  FbnaiGG  and 
Siena  m  de<:idecl  in  a  Court  comprizmg  Gebhunl 
von  Anistein,  the  Count  of  Acerra,   tlie  Count  of 


•  Vtto4nniati«. 
VOL  I, 
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Cliieti^  the  Marquess  Lancia,  Eichard  the  High 
Charaberlam,  and  Peter  de  Vinea.  Sentence  is  pnv 
nounced  after  adhng  in  the  aid  of  other  Coiinb^ 
Barons,  and  lawyers  ;  an  enormous  fine  is  inflicted 
upon  Florence  for  her  violent  acts  and  insolent  con- 
tumacy.* But  the  giievances  of  the  Kingdom  are 
more  easily  brought  to  the  MonaiTh^s  notice,  Li>rd 
Simon  Rocca,  one  of  the  highest  nobles  of  Tnuii, 
steps  forward  with  thi*e6  Syndics  of  that  city  and 
two  brothers  of  liis  wife  ;  all  have  hoods  drawn  orer 
their  eyes  in  token  of  shame;  they  fall  on  their 
kneels  before  Frederick,  craving  justice.  It  seems 
that  a  Saracen  Captain  named  Phocax,  quartered  io 
Simon's  house,  east  his  eyes  upon  the  beautiM  lady 
of  his  host ;  the  villain  in  the  night  turned  the  huti- 
band  out  of  doors  stark  naked,  wliile  tlie  wife  be- 
came the  victim  of  an  infamous  outrage.  But  Fre- 
derick remarks :  *  Lord  Simon,  where  force  has  been 
iiaed^  there  is  no  cause  for  shame.  Go,  I  will  take 
care  that  no  iuch  crime  be  committed  again ;  had 
the  culprit  been  a  native  of  the  Kingdom,  I  should 
have  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded/  After  thk  heart- 
less sentence,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  emigration  to 
Dalmatia  of  many  noblemen  of  Trani  and  Ban,  whosfc 
wives  have  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  upon  the  arrival 
of  seven  fresh  troops  of  Saracens  in  ApuJia,f  But 
Frederick's  failings  do  not  always  go  uin'ebukt*<J. 
Tlius,  Brother  Jordan,  who  at  this  time  fills  the  po^ 
of  St  Dominic,  is  admitted,  in  liis  garb  of  black  am 
white^  to  an  inter\iew  with  the  Emperor.  After 
sitting  silent  for  some  time,  the  Saxon  friar  begins : 
*  My  Lord,  I  am  always  miming  about  my  provinaas, 


•  Bee  the  Charters  for  12^2, 


f  Mat.  Splnello. 
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ii  in  duty  bound ;  I  wonder  thcrafonj  that  you  do     chaf. 

not  8sk  me  for  newti'     FrcHleriek  auHwere :  ^  I  have 

my  own  caToys  in  all  Courts  and  pronneai,  and  I 
kuow  al]  that  go^  on  in  tlio  world,* — *  Our  Lord  ii^UM 
Christ,*  replies  the  Dotuiniean  Oenemlt  *  kntfw  all 
thingEi,  T^ince  tie  was  God ;  yet  he  asked  hk  diM?ipl€s^ 
"  Wliuui  do  men  «iy  the  Son  of  maa  ia?"  You  oj*- 
8un*dty  are  but  a  man;  and  ycnt  are  ignorant  of 
many  thingn  mid  of  you,  which  it  i^  very  mudi  your 
intcrost  to  know.  It  b  said  of  you^  tJiat  you  opprend 
tlie  ChurcheA*  that  you  mom  ocnsuit^  Ihat  you  put 
faith  in  auguries,  ihat  you  fovour  Jews  and  SaraiMfnn 
too  much,  that  you  cIo  not  employ  fuilliful  advist^nt, 
that  you  pay  no  rc^pcxl  to  the  Vicar  of  Chriit,  the 
Father  of  ChriMtian§  and  our  spiritual  Lord;  and 
purc'ly  all  these?  things  do  you  no  htmour.*  T\w 
Pn^ocher*  like  an  Old  Testament  prcipht^t,  go*s  on 
witJi  hi*  lecture  aiW  Uiia  courtly  opening,* 

Other  Gcnnanfi,  Ix'side?!  Jonhut,  find  tlieir  way  to 
tlic  far  dijstant  tlironc  of  dieir  Kaiser,  Master  llenrjr 
of  Cologne  iximes  to  borrow  one  of  Mieliael  tiouU^fl 
works  from  tlio  Luperud  libmry ;  it»  awn«r  k  tmM 
liberal  of  his  tn^asune*,  and  the  tranrfer  of  the  biiok 
w  made  in  the  houaeof  V'olmar,  ihc  Court  phyridailwf^ 
PtThap?*  Hti-rmaiin  %'oxi  Sabn  has  arrived  from  Ac 
Ntjfth,  having  taken  iUmic  on  his  way,  Frederick 
hailB  wttli  peculiar  detight  the  stout  oU  warrior^  tht 
hero  of  tite  white  mantle,  who  was  battUng  in  the 
ni>ly  I^kI  at  Uie  time  when  die  Empt'njr  wa»  a 
btUh?  in  the  cradle.^  The  frienda  talk  <iver  tlie 
aftairs  of  Palcsttue,  the  ImugbtineiB  of  the  Templara, 

*  AcU  S^adontm,  Feb.  18.  f  @i£e  Uiii  CtimHo*  Ibe  1331. 

I  VulgL    UoiaaBO  ha^ttl  at  Acns  m  ll$4. 
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tJie  squabbles  always  going  on  at  Acre,  the  unac- 
countable conduct  of  bis  Holiuess.  Thence  the 
traasition  is  easy  to  the  perverse  Lombard  League, 
and  Frederick  groans  out :  '  Germany,  Sicily^  and 
Palestine,  are  content  to  obey  us  ;  why  cannot  Lom- 
bardy  imitate  them  ?*  Hermann  makes  what  excuses 
he  can  for  his  clients  on  the  Po,  whom  he  knows  by 
experience  to  be  shppery  as  eels*  He  also  takes 
occasitm  Uy  reprove  his  young  friend,  who  is  not 
exactly  a  monk  in  his  tastes  and  habits.  A  man 
like  Hermann,  tlie  tyjie  of  old-faahioned  Gcnnan 
virtue,  must  do  good  wherever  he  goes* 

Dreadfid  news  comes  from  the  North  about  IJiis 
time.  Heresy,  checked  in  France  twenty  yeai-s  be* 
fore,  is  now  making  great  progress  both  in  Germany 
and  Ital}^  AJmost  every  city  between  Hamburg  and 
Naples  is  more  or  less  tainted  with  tlie  disease.  But 
the  begging-Friars  are  ready  to  encounter  it,  and  to 
apfily  sharp  remedies.  The  Emperor*  although  he 
can  remember  the  stakes  lighted  for  the  heretics  of 
Alsace  in  1215,  is  appalled  at  the  lengths  to  which 
matters  are  now  carried.  The  persecution  has  h 
for  three  years,  and  has  confoimded  the  i^mocent ' 
with  tlie  guilty.  Eich  burghers  denounced  for  tlie 
sake  of  the  spoils,  which  are  afterwards  shared 
among  the  bajrons;  the  Inquisition  brought  iDlaj 
Germany  ;  processes  detennined  by  vcual  Judges  \ 
the  highest  nobles  at  last  marked  out  for  a  prey  ;^ 
disapprobation  of  the  new  fieverities  expressed  by  tlie 
great  Prelates  ;  appeals  made  to  Eome  ;  the  murdef 
of  the  Inquisitors  by  their  maddened  victins ;  Diets 
held  by  King  Henry  to  cleai*  the  good  name  of  thorns 
accused ;  sucli  are  the  items  of  tlie  news  brought  at 
t}iis  time  from  Germany,     Frederick  has  also  to  heiir 
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nf  tlic  massacm  of  a  whole  people,  tliat  once  dwelt  ciiap. 
Ixttivecn  the  Ithiau  aiul  the  Mbe.  The  Stedingers  ^^ 
of  Friewland  liavo  for  thiity  years  ^-orted  at  the  laws 
of  Konia  A  Crusadt?  is  preached  agaiast  them  by 
the  Ardlbiahnp  uf  Bremen;  the  dain^^  of  their 
couBtry  are  broken ;  and  an  army  uf  40,000  men, 
headed  by  the  neighbouring  Ctnintg,  annihiktc  the 
hemticH,  in  spite  of  an  heroic  resistance.  Borne  hopes 
to  reign  triumphant  in  Germany  after  the  bloody 
year  1234.* 

PerhajK^  stime  Cnij^der  of  high  birth,  on  hb  way 
home  from  Palef^tine,  makes  his  appearance  at  Court* 
He  h^  conducted  thither  by  Frederick*ii  8ene«chal, 
who  furriisln^s  hors<^^  and  nmles  for  the  journey.  The 
knighUH  of  the  vaiioii^  citie.^,  through  which  the  noMt 
simnger  passes,  turn  out  on  honieback  by  the  Impe- 
rial orders,  and  their  ladies  in  choicest  tt|^ftrel  gn^ 
him  with  (U>wer^  and  music.  His  health  is  restored 
by  baths,  me<iicint^,  and  bleeding,  during  his  «tay  at 
Court ;  for  the  Emperor  tmdeistands  phymc  Should 
tlie  guest  b(2  liighly  favoured,  he  is  admitted  by  spo- 
cial  onler  to  an  inl^^rview  with  the  Empns^f 

A  great  vnriety  of  strangers  meet  at  Hie  banquet* 
ing  hour,  Amba^^ttors  from  the  Greek  Motmrch 
arrive  with  a  pre^nt  of  falcona  Some  clmcal 
vi^iiioni  fn>m  Germany  are  astounded  to  find  tbem« 
jH'Ives  i^^ated  vlnsv  tiJ  tlio  turbaned  men  of  the 
liast,  and  shudder  on  hairing  that  theie  are  euvo^'H 
from  the  iSultan  of  Cairo  and  the  Old  Blan  of  the 
Jliiunlaiti.:^  "T''^*  honest  Germana  whisper  among 
thenifH^lvesf  some  reumrks  on   the  lata  end  of   the 
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rDuke  of  Bavaria,  who  was  stabbed  at  Kelhcim  by 
[a  man,  suspected  to  be  an  assassin,  employed  by 
I  the  mysterious  Old  Man  on  Frederick's  behalf. 
The  Emperor  himself  eats  and  drinks  very  little. 
He  is  the  veiy  model  of  a  host,  and  can  put  up 
with  a  great  deal  from  Ids  guests,*  Some  Italian 
Bishops  are  at  table,f  One  of  them,  instead  of  re- 
turning the  cup  to  his  entertainer  after  drinking^ 
gives  it  to  an  attendant  priest,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  the  guests.  The  Prelate  wishes  to  inculcate 
the  truth,  that  the  lowest  of  the  clergy  is  above  any 
earthly  Sovereign* 

The  Emperor,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  rather  loose 
in  hit?  talk.  Speaking  of  his  late  Crusade,  he  re- 
marks :  *  If  the  God  of  the  Jews  had  seen  my  King- 
dom^ the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  Calabria,  Sicily,  and  Apu- 
ha,  he  woidd  not  have  so  often  praised  that  land 
which  he  promised  to  the  Jews  and  bestowed  upon 
them, '4;  The  Bishops  treasiu^e  up  this  unlucky  speech^ 
which  will  one  day  be  noised  abroad  all  over  Italy, 
When  the  meal  is  over,  the  company  are  amused  by 
the  teats  of  some  of  the  Ahuehs,  brought  from  tlie 
East  Two  young  Arab  girls  of  lare  beauty  place 
themselves  each  upon  two  balls  in  the  middle  of  ihe 
flat  pavement.  On  these  they  move  backwaixls  and 
for^vards,  singing  and  beating  time  T?vith  cymbds 
and  castanets,  wliile  throwing  themselves  into  intri- 
cate postures.  Games  and  musical  instruments,  pro- 
cured for  the  Empress,  form  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment.§  We  hear  moreover  of  a  Samcen  dancer 
from  Aqiutaine,     Such  sports  are  rehshed  by  the 
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gueata  quite  as  much  as  the  Greek  mne  and  the     chap. 
viaiids  prepared  by  Bcrard  the  Court  cook,  who  is      '^ 
famous  for  Ui^s  mnpece ;  this  diati,  Ci>aHi$t]rjg  of  fiah 
l>oiletl  in  siilt  water  and  spriiiklal  mih  sallron,  popu* 
kr  to  thin  day  in  the  province  of  Lecce,  has  been 
derived  from  Apicius.* 

The  meal  beirig  overj  Frederick  Lakcj^  his  German 
friends  to  see  his  8on  Coiinid,  the  future  King  of  the 
K^imaua.f  He  i>ouders  with  a  isigh  over  the  t^des 
fnjui  the  Nortli  reiipecting  the  unruly  comluct  of  his 
other  gon^  Ileury^  and  promises  hij*  gucdta  loon  to 
croa»  Uie  Aljjtj  liimself,  and  once  more  to  rendt 
Imi>erial  Ilagucnau,  which  he  has  not  seen  for 
many  a  Icjug  yean  He  |>oint8  witli  a  father^n  pride 
to  Ensno,  )m  gtdden-Iiaired  darling,  who  bids  fair 
to  be  the  best  cavaher  m  Italy.  Tlie  little  Mau- 
fret],  the  mcmt  rentwned  of  Frederick '»  ehildrc^n, 
who  is  dctatined  Ui  have  aU  his  sire*a  virtues 
with  liardly  one  of  his  sires  faults,  is  now  a 
babe  in  tlie  arni^  of  \\\n  mothiT,  tlie  Marchionees  of 
Ijoncia,  a  fair  Fiecbnontese^  The  brothers  of  the 
fmil  IliancH  are  in  high  esteem,  and  are  entrtL««ted 
with  jm{)ortant  olficee.  The  Emi>eror's  favourite  ii 
^vatehi?d  with  Oriental  jcidous)%  and  is  mider  the 
Hire  of  liidt*ou^  i?unuchs  frtnn  Africa.  Every  consort 
wliom  Frederick  may  choij^e  must  make  up  her 
mind  U>  underg<i  the  like  impri^nment*! 

The  Emperor  now  shi>wi^  his  guests  the  wild  liejt^tis 
which  ht  has  imd  brought  from  Africa  and  the  East, 
There  is  the  huge  elephant,  soon  to  be  sent  I0  Crv^ 
muna,  the  bearer  of  ibe  Imperial  baimart  gunrdcd 
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by  a  troop  of  Samcens.  There  is  the  female  canie- 
lopard,  called  Seraph  by  the  Arabs  aod  Italians** 
Next  come  the  camels  and  dromedaries  which  cany 
tlie  Emperor*s  treasures  when  he  is  on  the  marck. 
Iaotl%  leopards,  panthers,  and  rare  bkds  form  partJ 
of  the  collection,  and  are  tended  by  Saracen  kee|3erat 
Frederick  perhaps  wishes  to  show  his  friends  some 
sport  in  tibe  Ajiidian  phdns ;  he  has  hawks  of  all 
breeds,  each  of  wliich  has  its  name;  bnt  what 
most  astonishes  strangers  is  his  method  of  bringuig 
down  the  deer.  The  choetalis,  or  himting  lef>pards  ' 
of  the  East,  are  mounted  on  horseback  beliind 
their  keepers ;  these  animals,  as  the  Emperor  says^ 
*know  how  to  ride.*  He  k  a  strict  preseixor  of 
game ;  he  gives  orders  that  the  wolves  and  foxes, 
which  prey  upon  the  small  animals  m  his  warren 
at  Melazzo,  be  destroyed  by  means  of  a  poison 
called  wolfs  powdenf  He  has  many  parks  and 
fishpondsj  to  which  he  contrives  to  attend,  eveu 
in  the  midst  of  Li^mbard  wars.  He  directs  the 
plantation  of  woods,  and  when  a  storm  blows  down 
his  treesj  the  timber  is  to  be  ^old  at  Naples*  Pat^ , 
sage^  for  the  use  of  sportsmen  and  dogs  are  to  be 
cut  dirougli  the  reeds.  A  Castellan  is  to  be  impri- 
soned for  abusing  the  oDScc  of  keeper  of  one  of  the 
Eoyal  parks.  The  men  of  Eboli  and  MonopoU  are 
rebuked  fur  poacliing  on  these  preserves,  Frederick 
is  equally  attentive  to  the  care  of  liis  hou!ids;  an 
attendant  is  allotted  to  every  four  of  these  animals 
on  a  journey.  Siwin  the  huntsman  k  to  be  provided 
with  suitable  garments  and  a  proper  allowance.  Hb 
master  loves  to  hawk  at  Foggiii  in  Ihe  spring,  going 
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Up  to  the  hills  for  the  mini  men*  Hib  Imntiiig  csta-  chaf, 
1)l!!4hment  h  upon  a  large  sciih  ;  we  read  of  nineteen 
fiilconera  being  sent  at  one  time  to  ft?tt  Ii  hawks  from 
Malta ;  others  of  these  birdi?  are  found  at  Ijampe- 
diL*a,  Pantellaria^  and  the  neighbouring  wles.  He 
has^  cranio  taken  aUve  for  the  purpose  of  traiauig  his 
felcons,f 

Tlie  treasures,  with  which  Frederick  dazzles  tlie 
€fcs  of  his  visitors,  rival  thoee  of  Solomon.  The 
Suhan  of  Egj'pt  has  given  his  Christian  brother  a 
tent  of  wonderful  workmanship,  displaying  the  move- 
menta  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  telUng  the  haura  of 
tlie  day  and  night.  This  prodigy,  valued  at  20,000 
inark.s,  is  kept  at  Veno-sa.;^  There  is  aL<o  a  thnme 
of  gold,  decked  with  peails  and  [neciuuB  stones, 
dtx)raed  to  become  the  prey  of  Charled  of  Anjnu 
and  Pope  ClemenU§  There  are  purple  rolies 
embroidered  with  gohl,  s^ilks  from  Tri|K>li,  and  the 
choiceht  works  of  the  I*^stern  ItKim,  Fretleriek 
charms  the  ears  of  his  guests  with  melodies  played 
on  mlver  trumpets  by  black  slaves,  whom  he  has  liad 
tnuue<.L  ||  lie  hiin&elf  knows  how  to  sing.  lYavel- 
lem,  jesters,  [KJets  philomjphers,  knighta,  lawycTB,  all 
find  a  heiirty  welcome  at  the  Apulian  Court ;  if  they 
are  natives  of  the  Kbigdom  they  address  its  lx>rd  in 
the  customary  second  person  singular, '  Tu,  Meii»er**5f 
He  can  well  apprt^^iate  the  pretcnrions  of  each  guest^ 
since  he  is  able  to  eonven^e  with  all  liis  matty  itib- 
jeela,  each  in  his  own  tonpua  T!k»  Aral)  fifxim 
Palf^tine,  tlie  Greek  from  Calabria,  the  Italian  fixim 
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Tuscany,  the  Frenchman  from  Lorraine,  the  German 
from  Thiiringiaj  find  that  Caesar  uBderstands  them 
alL  With  Latin,  of  coui'sei  he  is  famihar,*  Very 
different  is  Frederick  from  his  Northcm  grandsire, 
who  could  speak  nothing  but  German  and  veiy  bad 
Latin, 

Troubadour,  Crusader,  Lawgiver ;  German  by 
blood,  Italian  by  birth,  Arab  by  training  ;  the  pupU, 
tlie  tyrant,  the  victim  of  Kome  ;  accused  by  the  world 
of  being  by  turns  a  Catholic  persecutor,  a  Moham- 
medan convert,  an  Iniidel  freethinker ;  euch  m 
Frederick  the  Second,  His  character  hm  been 
sketched  for  us  by  two  men  of  opposite  politics, 
Sahmbene  the  Guelf  and  Jamsilla  the  GhibelUne, 
bodi  of  whom  knew  him  welL  Each  does  justice  to 
the  wonderful  genius  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  the 
rapid  development  of  the  arts  and  commerce  under 
his  fostering  care.  But  all  is  not  fair,  whatever  ap- 
pearances may  be.  Every  generation  of  the  ]Iohcn- 
staufen  Xaisers  seemed  to  add  a  vice  to  the  simme  of 
their  house.  Cruelty  is  the  one  dark  statu  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Barbarossa  ;  cruelty  and  treachery  mar  the 
soaring  genius  of  Henry  the  Sixth  ;  cruelty,  treacher)', 
and  lewdness  are  the  tliree  blots  that  can  never  be 
wiped  away  from  the  memory  of  Frederick  the  Second* 
He  has  painted  his  likeness  with  his  own  hand.  Hii 
Eegistei"s  with  their  varied  entries  throw  more  light 
upon  his  nature  than  any  panegyrics  or  diatribes  can 
do.  One  example  will  be  enough.  If  he  wishes  to 
get  an  impregnable  castle  into  his  hands  he  thus 
writes  to  his  general :  — '  Pretend  some  business, 
and  warily  call  the  Castellan  to  you ;  seize  on  liim 
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if  you  can,  and  keep  hini  till  he  cause  tbe  castle  to  chap. 
he  surreudered  to  you/*  The  Kmpemr^s  chief  aim  in  ^^' 
tho^i  transac:tions  wm  to  avoid  scanckL  *  Give  good 
words,'  he  writes  to  another  agent, '  and  employ  clan- 
dc^tuie  theft,  if  necessary  ;  but  be  sure  of  your  grouncj 
at  the  outset,  eo  that  you  may  not  have  to  aban- 
don tlic  undertaking/  Fretkriek  wm  very  partituhir 
in  the  choice  of  his  agenta,  usually  preferring  thasc 
of  low  biith^  whether  Chrii*tiana  or  Saracena.  They 
were  dUj^raced  withcmt  scruple^  if  tliey  chanced  to 
transgrass,  and  tlieir  wealth  flow*^  into  their  master^g 
cofiei'a.  '  I  have  never  bred  a  hog  without  having 
Ha  lanV  ib  one  of  the  sentiments  put  into  the  1^- 
jKTor  »  iuoutli*f 

iVederitJc  s  cruelty  is  indisputable,  Ilifi  leflden 
copes,  which  weighed  down  the  victims  of  hie  wrath 
until  death  came  to  the  reiicue,  were  long  the  talk  < 
Italy  antl  are  nientione^i  by  Dante.  In  thin  way  died 
Count  Heguicr  of  Manente,  who  harasses!  Sicily  dur» 
ing  Frederick's  early  yeans^  and  in  whom  Pope 
Uuuonud  felt  so  warm  an  intej^est^  It  wm  an  age 
of  horrible  punishment:*,  when  tlic  Church  hcnidf 
took  the  lead  in  torturing,  mangUiig^  and  roasting  the 
bcMliert  of  mankind.  Treachery  m  well  as  crudty 
might  easily  be  leiinit  from  her  preaching  and  prac- 
tice; but  then.*  h  another  vice  which  m  Frederick's 
own.  lie  may  l>e  compared  to  one  of  the  old  wop* 
Uke  CaUplis  or  Sultans,  with  all  tlie  best  and  all  the 
worst  pfiinta  in  tiie  cliaracter  of  Lorraixo  de'  Medid 
iupenidded.  Tliis  Oriental  likeness  is  c«i>eciaUy  aecii 
in  hi^  treatment  of  women.     He  might  aiog  their 
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praises  in  his  Sicilian  lay ;  but  he  viewed  diem  in  the 
light  of  slaves,  created  for  his  pleasures.     TreadiDg 
in  the  steps  of  the  old  Nonnan  kings,  he  was  the 
master  of  a  harem,  recruited  from  Saracen  countries, 
which  was  the  scandal  of  all  good  Climtians,    It  was 
watched  by  eunuchs ;  the  Emperor  liimself  is  said  to 
have  deprived  these  wretched  beings  of  their  natural 
rights  *     They  were  sent  into  Apulia,  as  we  find  in 
his  Registers,  by  the  Cadi  of  Palermo*     The  girls 
attached  U)  the  Imperiid  establishments,  whether  at 
Lucera  or  at  Messina,  were  not  allowed  to  eat  the 
bread  of  idleness ;  Frederick  ordered  them  to  employ 
themselves  in  spinning  or  in  some  other  useful  work. 
An  Arab  of  the  name  of  Ben  Abou  Zeughi  superin- 
tended the  distribution  of  the  robes  trimmed  vdth 
fur,  the  veils,  and  the  linen  raiment,  served  out  to 
each  of  the  Emperor's  ladies.f     This  is  not  a  pleas- 
ing part  of  our  subject ;   but  it  proves  the  utter 
falseness  of  the  idea,  that  the  mere  cidtivation  of  the 
human  mind  has  any  power  to  elevate,  unless  there 
be  a  higher  motive  at  work*     These  vicious  habits 
bore  thetr  usual  finit ;  the  heart  was  hardened,  the 
feeUngs  were  petrified ;  the  Sovereigu,  as  we  have 
seen,  turned  away  fi^om  the  cry  of  the  oppressed 
How  different  is  Frederick,  surrounded  by  his  Saracen 
Icnians^  from  St,  Louis  sitting  under  the  oak  of  Viu* 
cenues  !   The  Emperor,  so  his  Papal  monitor  acknow- 
ledged  in  1227^  was  well  fitted  by  nature  to  soar  up 
into  heaven ;  he  chose  rather  to  grovel  on  eartlu 
We  may  easily  imagine  the  dehght  with  which  his 


•  Letters  of  Innocent  for  1245,  Let  UB  hope  that  this  hatc^ 
practice;  in  nt>w  confined,  in  Europe  al  least,  to  the  Pope*s  choir 
and  to  the  Sultan^ft  harem* 
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enemies,  the  m  rit)as  of  Eome,  fasten(Kl  upon  thin 
weak  siile  of  hU  dmracter.  It  vmB  bad  cnougli,  but 
lh*?y  aggnivated  the  .HcaritltJ.  If  wc  put  faith  in  tlie 
Btatenients  made  by  Gn*gory'p  biographer,  by  Albi^rt 
vou  Beliiun,  by  Nicholas  of  Corby,  we  luUBt  believe 
that  Fretlerick  was  the  greatest  of  moustcr^,  a  com- 
pound between  Sardanapalua  and  Nen> ;  that  he  shut 
up  \m  contorts  in  dark  prisons  until  he  killed  them ; 
that  he  enforced  prostitution  on  Christian  virginnand 
gloated  over  their  agoniea  with  fieudi&h  glee;  that 
he  sold  hia  female  subjects  Ui  the  S&r&eem ;  that  he 
vcm  defiled  by  the  foulest  of  aU  vici^*  The  hUttn 
rian,  who  makes  truth  \m  aim,  mmi  draw  the  hne 
somewhere.  I  think  we  may  admit  as  proved 
those  accusation!*  of  vice  which  the  Popes,  no  male 
prudes,  put  forth  agsdast  Frederick  in  the  face  of  the 
workL  But  the  writings  of  private  ecclesiiiitic8| 
unconfirmed  by  the  seal  of  Eome,  must  be  viewed 
witli  tlie  greiitest  suspieitm.  We  ari*  not  content  to  take 
the  measure  of  Ilanmbars  character  from  livy.  We 
know  how  the  Cavaliers  have  {minted  Cromwell,  !jow 
the  Ix?gitimistH  have  paintinl  Buonaparte.  The  hatred, 
which  the  Friars  bore  to  the  liobenstaufen^  waa  the- 
ological as  well  as  poUtical, 

Freilerick  wan  the  father  of  a  nu]]ierc>U3i  ofUipring^ 
His  eldest  sons  \mm  in  weillock,  were  Henry  and 
Conrad,  each  of  whom  in  turn  became  King  of  the 
liomans.  Ili^  tliird  Emj)re*«s  bore  him  two  cliitdjieii, 
Margaret  and  a  fieound   Henry.     But  Frederick*! 
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bastards  were  many.  First  in  age  came  the  best- 
beloved  of  them  ali^  the  chivabous  Enzio.  His  name 
is  probably  the  Italian  corruption  of  tlie  German 
Hans^  called  by  the  French  Ance.  His  birth  in  1220, 
and  the  yellow  locks  for  which  he  was  famed^  point 
to  a  German  mother.  Nest  came  Frederick  of  An- 
tioch,  the  origin  of  whose  title  is  unknown  ;  Tuscany, 
not  Syria,  was  the  field  in  which  he  gathered  liis 
laurels-  Eichard  was  a  third  son,  the  future  Vicar- 
General  of  Eomagna.  The  yomigest  male  of  the 
Imperial  illegitimate  brood  was  Manfred.  His 
mother,  Bianca  I-ancia,  came  from  Asti  m  Piedmont; 
her  connexion  witli  her  seducer  began  in  123L 
When  she  was  lying  on  her  death-bed,  at  some  period 
duiing  the  nine  last  years  of  Frederick's  life^  she  be- 
sought hhn  to  marry  her.  He  compUed^  and  thus 
legitimated  the  children  she  had  borne  him.*  But  the 
Church  never  recognised  the  union,  since  the  Empe- 
ror was  at  the  time  an  excommunicated  man.  He 
distinguished  Manfred  from  his  other  childi-en  by 
bestowing  upon  that  youth  a  part  of  the  landi 
usually  granted  as  a  dowry  to  the  Sicihan  Queosfi, 
with  which  the  dying  Bianca  had  been  gratified* 
Manfred  is  the  only  bastard  son  mentioned  in  his 
father's  mil ;  the  three  elder  sons  bom  out  of  wx*d- 
lock  ai'c  not  named  in  that  doctnncnt,  although  they 
had  all  of  tliem  done  the  Emperor  good  service  in  his 
wars.  Mimfred  had  one  sister,  Constance,  who  was 
married  to  the  Greek  Emperor*  Frederick  also  begat 
at  least  five  illegitimate  daughters,  whom  he  gave  to 
various  Italian  nobles ;  these  were  Selvaggia,  Yolaiide, 
Catharine,  and  the  Coimtesses  of  Acerra  and  Carretto, 


*  SaHmbene,  Jamsilb^  Imago  Mtmdi,  and  other  chronkleiL 
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A  sixth  daughter,  Bknchefleur,  the  last  survivor  of    chap. 
an  this  niuneix>u»  tribe,  died  a  iiuii  at  Muutai^  ia  — - — 
1278.* 

After  this  attempt  to  describe  the  Court  of  Apulia, 
the  gi'ent  central  figure  luus^t  once    more    occupy 
our  atteutioiL     Frederick  was  of  middling  height^ 
well  made,  rather  fat,  with  slightly  red  hair,  the 
heritage  of  the  Hohciistaufeu5.f     llis  face,  with  a 
mouth  uumigtakeably  ssuiisiuaK  may  be  seen  uik>u  \m 
seals  and  coins,|     lli^  handsome  brow  couliruif^  the 
accounts  giveu  by  aU  the  Italian  chroniclers  of  his 
knowledge,  ao  wunderfid  fiir  his  age- 
cradle  of  his  youth,  wan  the  point  where 
the  Gretk,  the  Jem^^h,  and  the  Arabic 
met   t<>{.^tlher.      Much   knowledge   he   undoubtedly 
gainetl  fi^im  these  various  eourcas ;  but  he  tmmd  it 
a  daiigcTOiis  |KJsseJssion.     His  religious  belief^  so  it 
waa  ever  rumoured,  wa*  of  Uic  most  perverse  hue 
In  vain  did  he  found  masses,  atU?nd  ceremonies,  be* 
iftow  yearly  wa^  caniUes  upon  siiainUt,  and  issue  per* 
flocutiiig  edicts;  Rome  Btill  held  tus  orthodoxy  iu 
sui^picion.     Yet  even  ttie  partizans  of  Home  c:ou)d 
not  withhold  their  meed  of  pmii^ie  from  one  who  was 
the  marvel  of  that  marvellous  centiuy,  who  mm  ro- 
garded  by  mnui^  of  hl^  t-  nt^  n)[iorari€«  as  Antichrist, 
by  iUhen*  ahncK^i  at  an  uiuiniutuin  of  tiie  Deity.     Mo- 
dem students,  who  are  not  so  duzahnl  by  Kredmck  s 
brilliimt  (jnalities  as  to  foi^get  his  many  faults,  may 
adopt  aluKjst  word  for  word  the  opuiion  entertiuiied 


{  The  fitMsi  torn  I  trv^  mm  <?f  Fr«d<srkk*i  wm  m  goldtt  mm  la 
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I  CHAP,    of  him  by  good  old  Salimbene  the  Minorite :  '  I  have 

• seen  him,  and  at  one  time  I  loved  him ;  in  truth, 

there  would  have  been  few  rulers  in  the  world  like 
him,  had  he  loved  God,  the  Church,  and  his  own 
soul' 
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rpilE  first  tiling  rt?cordu(l  of  Preclerick  in  1231  in 
A  hi»  renenul  of  tlic  fomoiis  edict  of  1220 ;  he 
ordered  Stephen  of  Angltme,  who  had  been  much  visunm* 
employed  in  jiulilic  afliurs,  to  give  noUw  tliat  all 
privileges  must  lie  pre^t^riteil  to  the  Court  l>y  a  certain 
ilay,  with  a  new  to  their  future  validity.  The  men 
of  ItiiveUa,  who  wonld  seem  to  have  fled  into  the 
mountains,  were  commanded  to  send  back  their 
wiveii  suid  eliildrifii  by  a  Hpecified  timt?,  and  no  more 
new  castles  were  allowed  to  be  builL*  The  Pope 
deigned  to  laxpreasa  hii*  a[>pn^bation  of  Frede* 
rii^k*^  zeal  in  tlie  work  of  recovering  Pale^sftine*  but 
exhortecl  hiui  to  dtnd  gently  with  the  two  chief 
bulwarks  uf  that  laud,  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital 
lie  tdi^>  warned  the  Einfierar  to  fidfil  hi*  prtnnise 
of  idving  gureties  within  the  allotted  eight  montha 
The  Pope'?*  letten?,  with  a  view  Ui  tim  object*  went 
forth  into  every  pari  uf  Geruuiny  and  Upper  Italy, 

In  Fi^bnuirj^  a  ??pt*cial  Ckiurt  wm  held  at  Tiimnto. 
(febhanl  viut  Ani^ti-an^  who  had  rejiliiced  Unynidd 
tiH  KhhIciHi  k't*  Vicar  in  Italy*  bruiighl  a  lluuriiJung 
rejKirt  uf  tlie  loyalty  of  Sieiia,   to  wliich  city  the 
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CHAP.     Emperor  addressed  two  letters.      Gregory  a  few 
^        mouths  later  seconded  Frederick's  efforts  to  promote 


1231-1236.  peace  in  Tuscany  by  a  letter  to  Pistoia.  He  remon- 
strated again  and  again  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted 
Orders;  but  his  attention  was  now  occupied  with 
more  serious  business.  Several  Paterine  heretics 
had  been  discovered  at  Eome,  against  whom  Pope, 
Senator,  and  People  were  aUke  zealous ;  some  of  the 
victims  were  burnt,  others  were  despatdied  to  the 
monasteries  of  Monte  Cassino  and  Cava  for  conver- 
sion. Frederick  sent  the  Archbishop  of  Bcggio  and 
Eichard  the  Mai-shal  to  seize  the  heretics  at  Naples.* 
*  We  are  moved  to  vengeance,'  so  he  writes  on  the 
28th  of  Febniary,  *  hearing  that  heresy,  like  a 
canker,  is  creeping  tlirough  our  realm,  and  that  it 
lias  reached  Naples  and  Aversa-  We  arc  the  more 
grieved,  since  the  plague  is  found  so  nigh  to  the 
seat  of  the  Empire  and  the  Apostolic  See.'  The 
Archbishop  of  Ecggio  some  time  afterwards  made 
inquisition  at  San  Germano  after  suspected  Paterines. 
The  Pope  kept  a  watchfid  eye  upon  tlie  daring  muti- 
neers, who  had  ventured  to  show  themselves  so  near 
the  head-quarters  of  Orthodoxy.  Writing  to  the 
Abbot  of  Cava  in  March,  he  says :  '  Venomous  rep- 
tiles rage  the  more  they  are  hurt.  We  commit  tlicsc 
heretics  to  you,  that  they  may  not  poison  those  who 
listen  to  them.  I\it  them  in  irons,  in  dungeons  that 
have  no  windows,  that  none  may  visit  them ;  their 
victuals  may  be  let  down  to  them  through  a  little 
hole  in  the  roof.  Allow  them  to  be  instructed ;  if 
one  of  them  escapes,  you  shall  answer  it'  While 
giving  these  benevolent  orders  for  the  safe  custody 

*  Ric.  Sail  Germane. 
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of  the  Southern  heretics,  Gr^ory  was  equally  atten-     ciup* 
tive  to  the  state  of  the  Apulian  clergy,  who  have       ^' 
never  been  in  much  repute  for  genius  or  holiness,  uai-iaae. 
One  man  had  gained  the  See  of  Potenza  by  simony, 
and  had  robbed  a  neighbouring  Church  ;  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Ban  and  Trani  were  to  send  him  to  Bome 
to  explain  his  conduct     Gregory,  as  his  letters 
prove,  suspended  the  Archbishop  of  Benevento  for 
liaving  been  lax  in  examining  a  suffiagan  Bishop, 
and  bade  him  be  more  carefid  in  future.* 

Von  Salza  had  informed  the  Papacy  of  his  invita- 
tion to  Culm.  He  returned  in  April  from  Ger- 
many, where  his  Order  was  taking  &jBt  root ;  the 
Duke  of  Masovia  had  already  called  seven  of  the 
brethren  to  his  aid.f  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  this  Transalpine  mission  would  have  caused  a 
st'paration  between  Brother  Hermann  and  his  Kaiser; 
but  such  was  not  the  case  ;  the  friends  usually  con- 
trived to  meet  at  least  once  a  year,  and  the  good 
Knight  was  employed  by  Frederick,  as  before,  on 
embassies  for  the  good  of  Chrisiendum*  The  i>en^- 
cuted  Hospitallers  professed  thomaclves  rc^y  to 
place  their  fiefs  in  Hermann's  hand%  until  umpirai 
shinild  decide  the  dispute  between  their  Order  and 
the  EmiK-ror;  an  offer  which  the  Pope  eagerly  em- 
braced. Frederick,  who  was  at  Melfi  in  Mm}%  made 
little  difficulty  in  transferring  an  Abbey  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, disgraced  by  the  evil  life  of  itn  inmatai,  lo  the 
Cistercians,  for  which  he  received  the  Dmnki  of  the 
Cieneral  Chapter  of  the  White  Otiler*  He  now  broke 
with  two  old  friends,     llaynald,  the  Viceroy  of  12'iH, 


•  KcptHta  uf  Gregory  for  1231,  Mi4d]«Uil]  USSL 
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CHAP,     was  seized  at  Foggia  and  stripped  of  all  his  goods ; 

^ his  brother  Berthold  took  refiige  in  the  fortress  of 

1231-1236.  Antrodoco.  It  is  said  that  the  latter  fell  into  dis- 
grace, for  having  spent  large  sums  of  money  without 
being  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  outgoings.* 
Gregory,  much  to  his  credit,  forgave  these  Germans 
their  late  inroad  into  his  Duchy  of  Spoleto,  and 
interceded  \vitli  their  master  in  their  behalf;  he 
wrote  letters  with  this  view  to  Frederick  in  the 
summer,  bidding  him  take  the  merciful  David  as 
an  example ;  he  also  advised  the  Emperor  not  to 
send  into  tlie  East  tliose  Apuhans,  who  had  em- 
braced tlie  side  of  the  Church  in  the  late  troubles. 
Eichard  Filangieri  of  tlie  Prmcipato  was  despatched 
to  Palestme  with  some  troops,  there  to  act  as  Fre- 
derick's Marshal ;  his  soldiers  had  been  ordered  to 
assemble  at  Brindisi  in  March.  The  Archbishop  of 
Bail  and  Von  Salza  were  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Tope,  then  at  Eieti ;  liis  Holiness  had  been  driven 
/  from  Eome  by  a  fearful  earthquake,  which  desolated 
;  all  the  country  between  that  city  and  Capua  for  a 
whole  month,  overthrowing  castles  and  churches,  and 
forcing  the  people  to  fly  mto  the  fields;  a  huge 
stone  was  also  hurled  from  the  top  of  the  Colosseum.f 
In  May,  Frederick  was  enacting  his  new  Augustal 
Constitutions,  before  mentioned,  at  Melfi ;  and  while 
he  was  there,  he  confirmed  the  Kingdom  of 
Bohemia  to  Wenceslaus,  the  new  Monarch,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  rights  and  honom^  enjoyed  by  the 
deceased  King.  About  this  time  the  Emperor  was 
delivered  from  a  doughty  enemy,  his  own  father-in- 
law.     John  de  Brieime,  now  not  far  from  fourscore, 

*  Kaynalduft.  f  Ric.  San  Gemianow 
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was  sent  by  the  Pope  to  rescue  tl^e  toiterijig  Latin  cmAP. 
Empire  on  the  Bosi^honis,  whither  the  gallant  old  — ^__» 
Champenois  mihd  with  an  army  from  Veoice.  1^*1-1^^ 
Frederick  now  foinid  Iiimself  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Antrodoco,  which  was  held  by  Bertliold.* 
He  sent  Von  Salza  into  Lombanly,  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  IinpomJ  Diet  at  Ravenna,  to  be  held 
later  in  the  year.  The  Pope  wrote  to  Frcduriek^ 
exhorting  hini  to  put  on  the  spirit  of  charity. 
The  oorre^ondence  lietwecn  the  now  reconciled 
friends  was  very  bri^ik.  In  March,  the  King 
of  Sicily  Iiad  a^ked  the  Papacy  to  reitoun  the  men 
of  Ascoli  ui  the  Man:li,  wliu  had  wmfsd  on  iwnne 
of  hiH  fiefs.  Ore^f^ry  in  return  complained  that 
the  King's  Justiciaries  were  tlirowitig  pricita  into 
jjririon  and  n*bbinjx  men;  'Our  faithftil  people 
can  !^*aixx*ly  brmtlie ;  the  Justiciaries  pretend 
that  they  are  oflenduil,  in  onler  to  provoke  you  to 
offence,  if  they  can.  We  have  enjoined  the  Bishop 
of  He^iuvais,  thi*  Hulcr  of  Uie  Ancomtan  March  and 
of  the  IHichy  of  SjKileto,  to  correct  what  has  beisa 
done  to  your  prejudice;  do  you  act  in  the  like  way 
with  your  JuHtieiaries/ 

Aflkini  in  Palestine  al^  required  oanstant  watc^in^ 
III  Fcbruaiy,  Gregory  liad  ir^Titten  to  tlie  Grand 
Maiiter  of  the  Templam,  rebuking  him  for  breakii^ 
llie  Truce  which  Fiederick  had  made  with  the  Sara- 
cen?*, and  for  acling  against  the  will  of  Frederick's 
liailtC  lie  rivuiatk^  with  truth,  ttiat  in  oansequeiiee 
of  this  piei'c  of  folly  the  King  of  the  PtelOTlM  will 
lind  tlie  n>ad  to  conqui.'at  mom  easy.  In  Augujtt, 
the  Poix;  once  more  writes  to  Frederick :  *  You  nay 

*  Bio.  ft 
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CHAP,     that  you  are  sending  Kichard  Filangieri  your  Mar- 
shal beyond  tlie  sea.     We  give  you  letters  addressed 


1231-1236.  to  the  Prelates  in  those  parts,  as  you  wished.  We 
do  not  call  your  champion  Legate  of  the  Empire,  but 
we  entitle  him  your  Legate,  or  the  Emperor's  Legate, 
so  that  your  heirs  may  not  be  prejudiced ;  the  King- 
dom of  Jerusalem  is  not  subject  to  the  Empire.' 
The  wary  Pontiff  well  understood  the  importance  of 
keeping  Frederick's  various  realms  distinct  The 
Emperor  had  previously  complained,  that  the  Papal 
letters  addressed  to  him  had  omitted  his  last  tide, 
tliat  of  King  of  Jerusalem.  Gregory  answered  this 
charge:  'We  do  not  mean  to  dishonour  you,  but 
we  grant  you  the  title ;  be  more  worthy  of  it 
May  you  be  a  Comforter  of  mourners,  especially 
of  the  Sicilians,  who  are  almost  in  despair.  Jeru- 
salem is  a  Vision  of  Peace ;  be  you  then  a  follower  of 
peace.' 

The  Pope  had  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  year 
strengthened  tlie  hands  of  Thaddeus  of  Sessa,  Fre- 
derick's envoy  to  the  Lombards.  Later,  in  Septem- 
ber, he  wrote  to  the  Prelates  of  that  turbulent  Pro- 
vince, advising  them  to  throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  Diet,  since  the  Iilmperor  would  give  security 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  prejudice  Lombard 
interests.  But  in  spite  of  the  Pope,  the  Northern 
men  once  more  renewed  their  League  late  in  October, 
at  IJologna,  whence  they  confronted  Frederick  at 
liavcnna.  They  agreed  to  keep  on  foot  an  army  of 
yOOO  cavahy,  10,000  infantry,  and  1500  crossbow- 
men.*  They  told  the  Pope  that  the  Emperor  should 
not  come  into  Lombardy  with  an  army ;  otherwise, 

•  CI  iron.  Placentiiiiiin. 
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if  it  wefit  ill  with  him,  let  hira  look  to  himadfl* 
The  aMorqueas  of  Estu  and  the  Count  of  San  Boni- 
fazio  t<>f>k  the  lead  at  Bologna,  the  head^quartem  of 
the  Lrt  a^nje.  FrtKJerick  long  afterwanb  aHInned  that 
the_I'ope  himHf'lf  had  h^T^  the  mftip^fripg,  of  tliif 
warhkt'  niovempyt^^and  thai  Gregoiy  had  sent  both 
raesse  f^  and  Ict^rt  to  tlie  Lombards,  aa  some  men  , 
could  ..^..tr  witness,  who  were  oa_tbe  side  of  the_ 
rebek  in  l23Lt 

In  October,  Frederick  sent  Binaldo  of  Acqua- 
viva  to  the  aid  of  Vlterbo,  wliich  was  now  hfgfimiiig 
a  long  war  with  Borne ;  the  Aijortolic  city  niol?ed 
to  tax  her  Churches  for  the  struggle.^  In  Novombar 
the  Etnjieror  lefl  Apulia  alter  oompletiiig  hit  li^ia- 
lative  toiK  &iid  took  the  road  to  Fano.  Hero  he 
confinncil  tlie  new  Count  of  Guoldrei  in  tbe  pomm 
sioiis  L  njoyed  by  the  father  of  thifi  ntxble,  invisirtitig 
Aylliard,  une  of  tlie  favourite  Teutonic  Ordcr^  as  the 
rej)rej**.ntative  of  the  absent  Count*  Frederick  then 
arrived  at  Itavenna,  where  he  vtm  probably  tisr- 
roundi*d  by  tlie  Traversari*  Tignosi,  Minardi,  and 
Anastiigi,  the  fuie  old  holies  of  the  cotmtnr,  whose 
places  were  usurped  seventy  yean  latter  by  beggarly 
upsUut?!,  ^  bit^tanl  sltpa  of  old  Bomagna'ii  linc.*^ 

Hi-  kiter*  to  the  various  cities  of  luUy  had  alrei^y 
^'ouc  iWnb,  couiuiaiiding  the  attendance  of  their  dfv 
putioh  at  tlie  Diet  to  be  held  al  Itavenna  on  the  fcasi 
of  All  Suuk  He  declared  tliat  he  had  convoked 
this  a-^si^^mbly  by  tlie  adviae  of  ttie  ApMOTt  that  hk 
son  Kitjfi  llmry  and  al)  the  Frinnaof  Omiany  wen 
cxpocK^l,  tJjat   the  object  in  vieir  mm  to 
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CHAP,  the  civil  wars  in  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  lands ; 
^  these  miist  now  be  brought  to  an  end.  '  We  bid 
1231-1236.  you  come,'  thus  he  writes  to  tlie  Genoese, '  as  you 
are  bound  by  your  oath  of  fealty.  Choose  you  out 
able  iiien,  and  send  them  to  Eavenna,  together  with 
your  Podosta.'  The  Lombards  not  only  disdained  to 
appear  at  the  Diet  themselves,  but  prevented  the 
German  Princes  fi'om  approaching  their  Kaiser  ;  the 
Diet,  in  consequence  of  this  opposition,  was  put  off 
untU  Christinas.  Frederick  received  the  Pisan  em- 
bassy with  remarkable  graciousness,  for  no  state  in 
Italy  stood  in  liigher  favour  with  him ;  he  was  some- 
what nettled  however  at  their  having  chosen  a  Mila- 
nese official.*  The  Genoese  were  welcomed  with 
equal  wannth  ;  no  envoys  from  any  other  state,  as 
their  annahst  boasts,  could  compare  with  their  Po- 
desta  and  ambassadors.  But  Genoa  was  soon  under 
a  cloud.  The  haughty  German  Princes  were  fain  to 
travel  southwards  with  the  utmost  secresy,  since  the 
Lombards  had  by  tliis  time  brought  out  their  Car- 
roccio,  and  were  attacking  EcceUn,  a  partizan  of  the 
Emperor,  in  Veroua.f  At  length  Frederick  was  able 
'  to  hold  his  Diet  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bavenna,  where 
both  Germany  and  Italy  were  represented.  He  kept 
Christmas  with  great  pomp,  and  sent  home  all  those 
who  had  followed  him  from  the  Kingdom,  of  wliich 
the  Count  of  Acen^a  was  made  Captain. J 

At  the  end  of  1231,  Frederick  found  himself  in 
tlie  midst  of  many  of  tlie  highest  nobles  in  the 
Empire.  There  was  Berthold,  the  loyal  Patriarch  of 
Aqiiiloia,  the  old  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  Theo- 
doric  the  Archbishop  of  Eavenna,  who  was  at  present 

♦  Croniche  di  Pisa.  f  See  Frederick's  letters  for  1239. 

J  Ric.  San  Gcniiano. 
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a  ^eealoui  Qliib(,'lliiits  ljej>itles  Bemrd  the  Archbishop  chap, 
of  Palenno,  I^rederick*^  best  friend  in  the  KLngdam.  ^ 
Many  Lombofd  and  German  Prektos  were  al^o  pre-  i^'i-^sw. 
sent ;  among  them  wa^  Siflnd,  the  youthful  Bi^op 
of  Iiati?ilKm,  who  was  (^ousin  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Mityene4\  and  who  this  year  became  Chancellor  of 
the  Empire.*  The  Duke  of  Saxony,  the  Duke  of 
Cariuthia,  the  Duke  of  Mcran^  the  Landgmve  of 
Thuriiijpa,  the  G>unt  of  Nassstu,  Gebhard  voo  Ara* 
i^tein,  Uie  Legate  of  the  Em]>irc  in  Italy,  Werner  von 
KtiUanden,  and  Gwlfrey  von  Hohenlohe,  were  also 
at  tlieir  Kaiacr  8  side,  and  saw  liiin  wear  tlie  Crown 
of  the  Empire  on  Christmas-day.  But  Frederick 
mii^etl  many  of  thoi^H!  who  Imd  welcomed  him  to 
Germany  in  the  famous  1212,  His  old  friends,  the 
King  v(  tkjliemia  and  the  chivalrou.^  Duke  of  AuHtriai 
had  both  dieil  in  1230.  Another  andent  ptLrtizim, 
the  Duke  of  Bavmia,  a  liero  of  Damietta,  had  bt^en 
munlere<l  in  12*11  by  a  madman;  a  foolkh  report 
was  spread  that  Frederick  had  in^itigateil  the  crime, 
and  Imd  fetthi*il  an  «)MWtn  from  the  East ;  the  Old  ;> 
Man  of  tlte  Mountain  wa^  auid  to  have  been  the!  ' 
Kaisers  accompUcc  in  this  ruffianly  deed,+  Tlicre 
was  a  ni*w  Landgravx*  of  Tlmrinj^  a  new  Arch^ 
bishop  of  Mayence^  the  nephew  and  omnenke  of  llmt 
Siffrid  who  had  crtiwncMl  Frederick,  and  a  new 
Areliliishop  of  Cologne  in  the  room  of  the  deeply^ 
mounietl  Fjigclbert,  A  new  race  cif  int-n  was 
upringing  up  in  Gemnuiyi  who  Imd  borne  no  port 
in  tlie  great  tran5fer  of  ttie  Empire  frfiin  tlie  Qiidfr 
to  thi*  Uohenstaufens,  and  who  grtunUfld  because 
the  t^licLs,  which   reguhitod  tlie  Fatlierland,  were 

«  AJk  Trtiiis  FcmttitiiL  f  GodiML  Cbbm. 
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CHAP,     issued  from  Capua  or  Palermo.    K  Frederick  wished 

^       to  preserve  the  Empire  in  his  house,  he  must  not 

1231-1236.  content  himself  vnth.  summoning  the  German  Princes 

to  meet  him  at  Cremona  or  Bavenna,  but  he  must 

show  himself  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  and  hold 

Diets,  as  of  old,  at  Eatisbon  or  Frankfort. 

The  Kaiser  was  soon  besieged  by  a  crowd  of 
appUcants.  The  Margraviate  of  Brandenburg  was 
confirmed  to  the  two  brothers,  John  and  Otho,  and 
the  Duchy  of  Pomerania  was  added  to  the  gift.  The 
Archbishop  of  Besan9on  was  upheld  in  his  rights 
against  the  burghers  of  his  city.  The  Bishop  of 
Como  procured  a  grant  of  the  mines  in  his  Diocese, 
and  a  mandate  in  his  favour  was  directed  to  his 
rebellious  flock  at  Lugano.  The  Emperor  now  for- 
bade the  Italian  cities  to  elect  as  Podesta  any  man 
from  the  rebellious  Lombard  States.  The  Genoese 
had  already  made  such  an  election ;  they  were  in 
dismay,  and  tried  to  excuse  themselves.  Frederick 
would  not  hear  a  word  from  them  until  he  had 
explained  the  edict,  brought  forward  several  weighty 
arguments,  and  given  very  many  examples  of  the 
mischief  which  might  be  expected  to  follow  any  such 
election.  The  Podesta  of  Genoa  excused  his  State, 
as  best  he  could  ;  he  said  that  the  election  in  ques- 
tion had  been  made  before  the  Diet  had  been 
announced,  and  before  the  Lombards  had  been 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire  ;  otherwise  the 
obnoxious  Lombard,  whose  name  was  Pagano  of 
I^ictra  Santa,  would  not  have  been  chosen,  although 
described  as  a  knight  eloquent,  rich,  and  comely  in 
foce.  Since  the  thing  was  done,  however,  it  could 
not,  for  the  honoiu'  of  Genoa,  be  undone.  She  was 
bound  to  keep  her  Podesta ;  but  when  his  year  of 
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office  was  over,  she  would  for  Uie  futtirc  elect  no     chap. 
one   dlnpleasing   to   the    Emperor      Notliing   wan 


^ 


settled  at  Kavenna  ;  the  Genoese  went  home,  where  i:i»i-iit«. 
Frederick's  ordinance  caused  grrat  tumults.  He  de* 
spatched  John  of  Eoggio^  a  Judge  of  hiii  High  Com% 
with  k'ttcra  to  Ocnt^a ;  the  envoy  gave  them  fair 
words  in  the  Town  Councilj  but  repeated  the  harsli 
cdicL  Frederick  would  not  be  defied ;  in  the  next 
year^  1232,  he  sent  oixien*  into  Sicily  to  seize  the 
Genoese  and  their  wares  througliout  the  Kingdom. 
Genoa  was  in  an  uprt>ar;  one  party  wished  to  join 
the  liombard  I^jigue.  The  State  equipped  a  fleet 
to  pmtect  her  children  at  Tunb,  who^  expukion 
FretJerick  had  enjoined.  Tliis  fleet  ruled  the  sea; 
the  Emijeror'^*  Miirslial  had  to  fly  Ui  Tyn^  witJi  a  few 
men^  the  rcet  of  hin  army  being  either  killed  or  taken. 
Frederick  now  took  a  milder  course ;  ho  deKpatchetl 
Thaddeus  of  Sessa  and  the  Judge  of  Ban  to  Genoa 
witli  h>ltt*iiv  and  bade  the  burghers  rejoice  at  \m 
victories  in  the  East,  If  they  would  only  send 
envoys  to  him,  he  wovilil  release  lUl  the  Geno<»e  in 
his  hands,  together  with  their  gooda  Two  envojra 
were  arcxjrdingly  i^nt,  and  were  well  receivetl ;  they 
prtKrurtHj  lettc*rs  to  tlit^  anthoritie**  throughout  the 
Kitigd<tm  for  the  attmnrneut  of  their  object,  Fred**- 
rick  talked  of  his  Imficrial  niikiiu'Sfi,  sajnng  that  he 
did  nnt  dimhun  to  temjier  justice  with  demencj*,  and 
that  his  Highnis^iH  would  Iw  plaaible  for  tlic  fnture. 
He  hoptnl  that  Genoa  would  obey  him,  e%^cn  lui  iilm 
had  obcywl  hi.f  ])redeee«sDr»  in  the  Einpina^ 

Gther  tuwtis  of  Northern  Italy  were  found  by  Ilio 
Faninror  more  compliant  than  Genua.     On  tjie  14  th 
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CHAP,  of  January,  1232,  he  held  a  Council  in  the  Arch- 
bishop's Palace  at  Biivciina,  which  was  attended  by 
the  Podestas  and  envoys  of  Pamia,  Modena,  Cremona, 
Pavia,  and  Tortona;  they  all  joined  in  concerting 
measures  against  the  Milanese.*  Tlie  Bishops  of 
Eatisbon  and  Osnaburg,  the  Abbot  of  Molk,  the 
Cardinal  Bishop  of  Sabina,  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  procured  valuable 
privileges  from  Frederick.  He  took  under  his  special 
protection  the  inhabitants  of  Comacchio,  calling  them 
'  his  own  fishermen.'  The  first  important  edict,  which 
was  the  fruit  of  the  Diet  of  Eavenna,  bears  the  date 
of  January,  1232.  '  We  quash,'  Frederick  says,  *  in 
every  town  of  Germany  all  statutes,  made  by  burghers 
or  by  guilds,  against  the  will  of  their  Bishops.  No 
other  money  than  the  local  coin  is  to  be  used.  We 
recall  aught  that  we  or  our  forefathers  have  done  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  Empire  or  the  Princes.  A  fine 
of  fifty  pounds  of  pure  gold  is  the  penalty  of  trans- 
gression.' Frederick  is  now  courting  the  higher 
powei*s  at  the  expense  of  tlie  cities ;  he  himself  says 
that  he  desires  to  give  the  most  ample  interpretation 
to  the  i)rivileges  of  the  Princes  ;  later  in  his  life  he 
will  be  found  courting  the  burghers  in  liis  struggle 
with  their  superiors. 

Heresy  next  claimed  the  attention  of  the  Diet 
The  Stedingei-s,  so  called  from  a  town  in  Friesland, 
had  lisen  against  the  Church,  maddened  by  persecu- 
tion. The  Northern  heretics  had  many  brethren  in 
Italy,  who  were  uicreasiiig  eveiy  day,  sheltered  by 
tlie  stormy  factious  of  the  time.  On  the  22nd  of 
February,  these  men  were  placed  under  the  ban  of 

*  O)rio. 
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tlie  Empire ;  they  were  debarred  from  the  learned    ciiav. 

professions ;  their  goods  were  confiscated ;  all  per-  ^^-1 

sons  suspected  by  the  Church  were  held  guilty  until  i-^i-i^^^ 
they  had  proved  their  innocence,  which  they  were  ^ 

bound  to  do.  In  this  hideous  fashion  the  usual  rule 
of  justice  was  reversed,  which  considers  a  man  inno- 
cent until  his  guilt  be  proved,  whoever  his  accuser 
may  be.  All  Podestas  and  Temporal  Lords  were  to 
lielp  in  the  work  of  rooting  out  the  heretics,  whose 
houses  were  to  be  destroyed.  A  fresh  decree  was 
issued  from  Bavenna  in  March.  Inqiiisitors  were 
appointed  by  the  Apostolic  See,  and  the  heretics 
were  denied  their  common-law  rights  throughout 
Germany,  wliich  boasted  of  its  having  been  hitherto 
always  sound  in  the  faith.  '  Ihu  l>uiiunk:aii^.  of 
Wiirzbiirg,'  says  the  Emperor,  '  are  our  (leputie*^  in 
this  matter ;  they  arc  to  be  protected  from  all  oppo^ 
nents  ;  there  exists  in  Germany  a  new  and  unwonted 
infirmity  of  heretical  wickeduL-xs'  Even  children 
wore  now  punished  if  they  did  not  come  forward  to 
inform  against  their  own  parents* 

Tliesc  edicts   are  hi  the  spirit  of  the  time;  the 
Cluirch  was  infallible,  and  whoevu r  thircHl  to  dif^eient 
from  her  decrees  was  a  heretic^  out  of  the  \mh  of 
the  law,  food  for  fire,  to  be  knocked  on  the  hejul  Uku 
a  wolf,  wherever  taken.     The  fint  half  of  the  Tliir- 
trenth  ccnturj'  was  the  golden  age  of  peraecudoD,  of 
that  spirit  of  religious  bigotry  wbirh  pe^m^  likely  to 
<lis^q*juT  human  nature,  as  longa^  iIm-  wurM  *»lmil  Im^    - 
This  foul  spirit  is  of  very  early  <l;iu^  in  Uie  histci^ry  of 
dirislianity  ;  it  was  rebuked  by  our  Lord  nimik?lf,    . 
tl\ou«.Oi  mankind  have  chosen  t<»  take  pattvni  nUher  I 
by  the  savage  request  of  His  two  ilLM:iple9  than  by  j- 
the  mild  words  of  reproof  used  to  rusLruin  tike  [nik. 


i 
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CHAP.  Intolerance  had  full  play  even  in  that  early  age 
"  which  saw  the  Cross  overthrow  the  idols  of  Paganism. 
1231-1236.  rj^Y^Q  y^^  rcachcd  its  highest  point  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  now  treating  ;  would  that  it  had  stop- 
ped there !  It  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Eome  ; 
indeed,  save  two  or  three  humble  Protestant  sects^ 
all  forms  of  Christianity,  when  entrusted  with  power, 
liave  encouraged  the  most  horrible  results  of  the 
proverbially  bitter  theological  hatred.  We  have  all 
sinned  alike  in  this  matter.  The  Spanish  Inquisition, 
the  Irish  Statute  Book  of  the  last  century,  and  the 
Lithuanian  persecutions  of  our  own  day,  all  bear 
witness  to  tlie  fact  that  every  dominant  creed  has 
been  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  that  accursed 
doctrine,  the  right  of  the  temporal  magistrate  to 
enforce  his  spiritual  convictions  on  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

The  excuse  of  blind  zeal  may  be  pleaded  for 
otliers ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  Frederick  ?  His 
conduct  in  Palestine,  if  we  believe  the  Moslem  chro- 
niclers, sliows  that  his  faitli  was  not  with  him  a  veiy 
strong  principle  even  in  theory,  certainly  not  in 
practice.  Yet  here  we  find  him  taking  the  lead  in 
the  most  intolerant  counsels.  The  probable  truth  is, 
that  he  looked  upon  the  Pateriues  as  forming  a  great 
j)art  of  his  rebellious  Lombard  subjecta  For  every 
Paterine  that  was  burnt,  there  would  be  one  traitor 
the  less  ;  Lombardy  was  a  hive  swanning  with  both 
heretics  and  rebels.  The  Emperor  would  most  Ukely 
have  made  no  objection,  had  the  Popes  been  so  blind 
to  their  own  interest  as  to  inflict  on  Lombardy  the 
doom  of  Languedoc,  and  to  pour  in  hosts  of  blood- 
thirsty ciiisadors  under  some  new  De  Montfort.  The 
ytedingurs  indeed,  as   far  as  we  know,  were  loyal 
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loibjeclft,  to  whom  Frederick  Imd  wi^iltcn  in  tamiB  of    chap. 
wana  approval ;  yut  he  wwi   now  forci?d  U>  iltniw  ,  ^  ^  _ 
tliem,  as  well  as  the  hated  Italian  Paterines,  into  the  ^^^-^^^ 

( hii]^  other  edict  was  mueA  from  Bavexma.  Frede- 
rick made  a  decree  in  favour  of  hk  Uegcnumf  the 
Count  of  Pn>veiicu;  ^Vanaak  ought  to  obey  their 
lordH  t  this  law  L^  to  l>e  in  force  for  ever  in  Provence 
and  Fiirimlquier ;  none  of  tlie  Count  a  feudaUiries  arc 
to  stir  up  war  against,  or  to  attack  the  mid  Count* 
Thf!  legldation  of  Ilavenna  wii  all  in  fiivour  erf  the 
liigli  iiristix"mcy,  whom  the  Emperor  looketl  upon  as 
the  bc!£it  guanliaim  of  peacv^  tuid  onler.  Lombaidy 
was  awayt*d  l>y  democracy^  and  wait  a  chaoa  of  WV 
and  turmoil 

In  the  month  of  February,  Oardinal  Otho  and  ibo 
Bishop  of  Pale^ina  had  gone  to  Bolppia  as  the 
rojKj's  Iji*galea»  to  enforce  peace  in  tlie  Notth*  They 
seem  to  have  cflected  their  object  by  the  b^inning  of 
jNIarch,  whtni  iliey  m>ught  Frederick  at  Bavenna.  He 
Iiad  tio  lunging  to  behold  either  of  tliem  ;  the  Bialiop 
he  always  distrusted ;  tite  Cardinal  bad  done  hiii 
best  to  rai^  Germany  against  its  Scmragn  a  few 
yoari  before*  Hearing  of  tlieir  approech^  Fredmck 
I  ode  otr  in  the  aflenioon  of  tlie  Tth  of  Mardi  witli  a 
small  tKHly  of  knightis  and  afliairuib  Ailed  up  the 
Po  to  Loreto.  Here*  he  foum  1  the  Yewellin  avoyK,  of 
whom  he  a^tked  leave  to  vistl  llie  ahrine  of  6l  UmA 
with  Im  retinue,  Tliis  roqnert  bring  granted,  he  lel 
(»iit  on  hi^  voyage.*  He  afterwards  complained] 
l)itt4^^rly  of  hh  haviog  been  driven  by  the  diR4>edicnl 
IxjnibanU  to  embark  on  the  stormy  Adnalie  tn  tbe 
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CHAP,     boisterous  month  of  March.*    He  met  with  a  noble 

L-_  reception  at  Venice,  and  made  costly  oblations  of 

1231-1236.  gQi^i  Qj^([  jewels  at  the  high  altar  of  St.  Mark's, 
wliich  he  perhaps  compared  with  the  mosques  he 
had  seen  in  the  East.f  Overlooking  the  lukewarm 
support  which  the  State  had  given  him  in  his  late 
Crusade,  he  bestowed  many  privileges  on  the  Vene- 
tian merchants,  who  bought  wool  in  Sicily;  they 
were  especially  anxious  that  their  stranded  vessels 
might  be  protected  from  Apulian  wreckers,  but  at 
the  same  time  warned  the  Emperor  that  posterity 
would  impute  his  concessions  to  fear.:|;  Frederick 
was  equally  bountiful  to  the  Monastery  of  St  Ni- 
cholas on  the  Rialto,  and  to  the  Abbey  of  St  George. 
Venice  must  have  recalled  to  liis  mind  his  grand- 
father's long  struggle  with  the  Lombards,  which 
was  here  brought  to  an  end.  The  Doge  at  this  time 
was  James  Tiepolo,  whose  son  Peter  happened  to  be 
Podestii  of  Treviso.  The  Emperor  wished  much  to 
get  that  city  into  his  hands,  but  Peter  withstood  all 
his  atteinpts.§ 

In  the  same  month,  Frederick  went  by  Aquileia  to 
Cividale  di  Friuli,  where  the  Patriarch  had  a  palace, 
in  order  to  meet  King  Ileniy.  The  interview  must 
have  been  a  painful  one,  for  the  young  man,  removed 
Irom  his  father's  eye  for  the  last  eleven  years,  and 
deprived  of  his  watchful  guardian  Archbishop  Engel- 
bert,  had  fallen  into  bad  courses,  and  had  disgusted 
many  of  his  subjects  in  Gennany  by  his  evil  life, 
lie  had  wasted  the  ample  revenues  which  the  Em- 
peror had  placed  at  his  disposal ;  the  lands  of  the 


•  Sec  his  letters  for  1230.  f  Goilcfr.  Colon. 

J  Chronictm.  §  Dandolo. 
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Einplre  were  pletVcnl  in  the?  most  recklt*s»  way,  order     en aj* 
was  no  longer  maiiitttined,  and  the  roada  were  not 


safe  for  travellers.*  Henry  waj*  a  lisid  mm ;  it  was  i^*^*^^ 
rumoured  that  in  the  previous  year  he  had  invit^^d 
envoys  from  Milan  to  his  Court  and  had  ninde  a 
lejt<^e  with  them  agtiini^t  hii4  own  father.  The  cause 
of  this  unnatural  conduct  U  said  to  have  been  jealousy 
of  hiii  half-brother  Onnulf  Frederick  seema  to 
have  demanded  .security  for  Henrj^s  future  gocKl 
K'haviour,  m  in  April  we  find  the  Prelfttes  and 
Princes*  of  the  Euiinre  ii^uing  Uie  following  declara- 
tion- *  The  throne  of  the  Empire  is  set  upon  our 
dioulders,  and  we  derive  noma  reflection  from  its 
brilhancy.  At  Cividale  di  Priuli^  King  Henry 
bi!gged  UH  to  niediule  with  liis  fatlu^r  on  Inn  liehalf : 
we  thercfore  make  oath,  tlmt  if  the  King  does  not 
keep  the  Capitularies,  which  he  ewore  to  lua  fatlier 
that  he  would  keep,  we  will  Ije  at  the  Kaisers  bid- 
ding, and  we  sliall  l)e  ab?4ohed  trom  our  oath  ta 
Henr}%  This  we  swear  at  the  urgent  recjuest  of  the 
King*'  Heiny  himself  wrot*i  to  the  Pojie  cm  the 
sam6  subjiH.'t,  ti^tating  that  he  had  of  hm  own  free 
will  engagetl  to  execute  \m  fathorV  conmiantli*,  to 
honour  liis  father's  friendii,  to  do  nothing  iu  pre- 
judice of  his  father  i  rights ;  tshould  he  fail  in  ]m 
{ir4>niiiK\  he  was  to  IxH^ome  an  ej^c^mmnnicatod  mati. 
In  return  fnr  thi**  i)i>en  acku(»wlei]gment,  the  lini- 
pcr*)r  allowed  his  mm  a  moR*  ramplete  authority 
over  Gennany ;  wliicii  turned  out  ti)  be  a  most  im- 
juJitlc*  ?4vp.^ 

Frederick  wa.'^  now  mirrounded  not  otily  hy  tboie 


"  Ann*  Argmtta.  f  ^^^*  PstnvfDtuL 
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CHAP,    members  of  the  Diet  who  had  followed  him  firom 
Bavenna,  but  also  by  several  Princes  who  were  fresh 


1231-1236.  £pQj^  Germany,  sucli  as  the  Archbishops  of  Mayence 
and  Salzburg,  and  Meinhard,  the  younger  Count  of 
Goritz.  He  kept  Easter  in  company  with  his  son 
and  the  other  Princes  at  Aquileia,  where  he  solemnly 
invested  Archbishop  Siflrid  with  the  superiority 
over  the  Abbey  of  Lorsch.  He  paid  especial  respect 
to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gall,  whom  he  lodged  nearer  to 
the  Palace  than  the  rest  of  the  nobles.*  In  May, 
the  Court  returned  to  Cividale  di  Friuli,  whence  the 
following  most  weighty  decree  was  issued  by  the 
Kaiser.  'The  shoulders,  upon  which  the  H«id  is 
placed,  are  deserving  of  honour.  Be  it  known  then 
to  the  present  and  to  posterity  that  we,  meeting  in 
this  place  our  beloved  son,  and  being  asked  by  the 
Princes  of  the  Empire  to  confirm  the  Edict  given  by 
him  in  their  favour  at  Worms  last  year,  decree,  that 
no  new  Castle  is  in  future  to  be  built  by  us,  or  by 
any  one  else  on  any  pretext,  upon  Church  Lands ; 
no  new  customs  are  to  annul  the  old  ones ;  no  one 
is  to  be  sued  at  any  Court  of  which  he  does  not 
approve ;  old  roads  are  not  to  be  removed  without 
consent  given  ;  each  of  the  Princes  is  to  have  the  old 
customary  fiefs  and  juiisdictions  in  his  own  lands; 
no  one  is  to  change  his  residence  without  his  lord's 
consent ;  Pfahlburghei*s  ai'c  to  be  driven  out  of  the 
walls  of  towuj?,  where  they  intrude ;  taxes  on  the 
peasiuits,  received  in  wine,  com,  and  money,  are  to 
be  remitted ;  the  serfs  of  the  Princes  are  not  to  be 
harboured  in  our  cities,  whither  they  may  have 
escaped  ;  we  give  safe  conduct  to  the  Princes  through 

*  Conr.  de  Fabaria. 
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our  lands ;  no  guilty  men  are  to  be  received  into  our     chap, 
cities ;  if  any  such  be  there,  they  are  to  be  driven 
forth ;  the  coinage  is  not  to  be  debased ;   and  our  J2'i-i23«* 
towns  are  not  to   extend   their  jurisdictions/    As  j 

usual,  the  burghers  are  curbed,  and  the  Princes  and  ^ 

Prelates  are  protected  by  the  Kaiser. 

From  Udine  an  edict  in  the  same  spirit  was  put 
forth  against  Worms,  one  of  the  free  cities  of  the 
Empire,  which  was  rising  slowly  but  surely  to  im- 
portance ;  leave  was  granted  to  its  Bishop  to  pull 
down  the  town  hall,  the  site  of  which  was  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Church.  This  decree  is  a  type 
of  the  spirit  of  Frederick's  poUtical  83r8tem  at  this 
time.  The  Bishop  of  Worms  is  described  as  a  wise 
man,  who  had  been  refused  money  by  his  flock  for 
his  journey  to  Kavenna  ;  they  preferred  to  send  their 
own  envoys  on  a  bootless  errand,  for  the  Kaiser,  hear- 
ing from  the  Bishop  that  all  Episcopal  authority  was 
at  an  end,  declared  that  such  a  state  of  things  must 
last  no  longer.  Tliis  decree,  and  also  an  exconunu- 
niaition,  was  launched  at  the  high-spirited  bnrjrhcrfs 
wlio  destroyed  their  beloved  town  iiall,  uiiu  uf  the 
finest  buildings  in  Oenmuiy^  rather  than  allow  it  to 
bec(Mne  a  standing  menace  to  their  Uberties  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bi5hu]K*  On  the  otiier  hand,  tho 
Count  of  Ilolstein  ohtaiiied  a  conlirmation  of  the  pri* 
vileges  of  the  new  city  of  IlAmbiirgp  The  Emperor 
and  his  Court  now  Removed  to  Portl<*noiie  Tho 
Bishop  of  Wonnn  \\m  here  protected  against  onodier 
enemy,  the  yt>un'i  Duke  of  Itavarta,  whohafl  refiwed 
to  appear  at  the  Uiet;  nne  Oennim  tWnt  wiis  placed 
under  the  ban  fur  rubbiug  the  Bishcgi  of  Bfttkbaa, 

•  Ami.  Wtiitfyil. 
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CHAP,     while   at    Eavenna ;    another  underwent  the   like 
^       punishment  for  offences  against  the  Church  of  Wurz- 


1231-1236.  burg.  Two  Knights  of  Plawen,  men  of  old  Soman 
blood,  had  a  grant  of  mines  and  the  right  of  coining, 
to  reward  their  prowess  against  the  Pagans.  The 
most  important  instrument  that  was  issued  from 
Pordenone,  was  a  League  entered  into  by  Frederick 
witli  King  Louis  of  Fi-ance.  No  rebels  fix>m  cither 
contracting  party  were  to  be  sheltered  by  the  other 
side.  No  league  with  the  King  of  England  was  to 
be  made  by  either  party  without  the  consent  of  the 
other.  The  oath  was  taken  on  Frederick's  behalf  by 
a  German,  whom  he  had  thrust  into  the  Bishopric 
of  Catania.* 

It  may  be  asked,  why  the  Emperor  should  have 
turned  out  of  his  way  for  the  sake  of  visiting  Porde- 
none. He  had  taken  this  step,  because  he  had  found 
it  other^vise  impossible  to  have  an  interview  with 
Frederick,  the  new  Duke  of  Austria.  This  Prince 
stands  out  quite  by  liimself  from  the  common  run 
of  German  Princes ;  he  was  the  strangest  of  all  the 
strange  characters  with  whom  the  Emperor  had  to 
deal.  The  Duke  had  succeeded  his  heroic  fiEither 
nearly  two  years  before  this  time ;  he  had  just  been 
knighted,  and  is  described  by  the  contemporary  verse- 
makei-s  as  resembling  Paris  and  Absalom  in  beauty, 
while  in  valour  he  might  be  compared  to  Hector  or 
Judas  Maccabajus.f  He  kept  a  tight  hand  over  his 
subjects ;  indeed  it  was  hard  to  distinguish  his  justice 
from  tyranny.  He  had  not  the  least  respect  for  the 
ties  of  blood ;  his  own  kinsmen  and  connexions  un- 

*  See  the  note  of  HiiilUird-Breliolles  on  tliis  Treaty. 
t  See  the  inonkisli  rhymes  incorporated  with  the  Histoiy  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Salzburg,  in  Pertz. 
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dcrwent  as  much  at  his  hands  as  any  of  his  enemies,     crar 

lie  is  accused  of  foul  outrages  upon  the  honour  of  ^' 

women,  and  of  dire  cruelty  towards  his  vassals.  He  laauiiw, 
made  no  difference  between  the  convent  and  the 
castle.  Unable  to  remain  at  peace,  he  was  always 
embroiled  with  his  neighbours  in  Germany,  Hungary, 
or  Bohemia.  The  Kaiser  himself  was  treated  by  him 
with  very  scanty  reverence ;  indeed  Frederick,  usu* 
ally  so  courteous  to  his  German  Princes,  Wiiis  pro- 
voked into  calling  the  Austrian,  *  that  miid  youngster.* 
The  Duke  had  refused  to  attend  the  Diet  nt  Kaveniia, 
or  even  to  appear  at  Aquileia ;  the  EmiK?ror,  making 
allowance  for  his  vassal's  boyish  yt-*iti>i,  tuid  lieitig 
resolved  to  become  acquainted  with  him,  turned  out 
of  his  road  to  visit  Pordenone,  which  belonged  to 
tlie  Duke.  The  young  mutineer,  who  could  not  well 
refuse  to  do  tlie  lionours  on  his  own  lands,  at  length 
coiulescended  to  meet  his  Kaiser.  Frederick  received 
liim  most  graciously,  gave  liJiu  Uuc  hunieii  uud  oUier 
presents,  and  promised  him  SOOO  marks  in  order  to 
solder  up  a  quarrel  which  had  been  fHstcned  upon 
him  by  King  Henry,  respectiug  the  dowiy  of  llil^ 
garet,  the  Duke's  sister.* 

Frederick  had  contemptuon«i]y  tumeil  his  back  on 
the  Pope's  Ix^gates  at  llavc  iiiia,  mucli  U3  their  <li»- 
composure;  they  luxd  howev<»r  boeo  actiTQ  in  ea- 
forciiig  peace  tliroughout  Lombardy,  tho  Trcvimt 
March,  and  Pomagna,  and  i  iivoyi!  had  been  .wnt  for 
lliat  purpose  to  Padua.  Ee  had  ejipru3*^cil  hii*  iU»- 
pleasure  at  his  enemies  havhig  fniaitniU*d  his  Diet  at 
Kavenna,  whiih  had  been  convoked  for  the  tdci  of 
the  Holy  Land  and  for  Uie  good  of  the  Empire* 


*  See  Frederick*!  ictlem  lo  1S% 
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CHAP.  They  had  moreover  prevented  his  son  and  the 
German  Princes  from  coming  through  Lombardy. 
He  was  now  distributing  much  gold  and  silver  among 
his  Northern  vassals,  and  was  already  fixing  a  day 
for  an  attack  on  the  rebels.*  The  League  on  the 
other  hand  began  to  be  dismayed,  protesting  that  it 
had  only  acted  in  self-defence ;  the  Pope  undertook 
to  mediate.  Hermann  von  Salza,  as  usual,  was  Fre- 
derick's ambassador  on  the  occasion,  and  peace  was 
made  at  Padua  on  the  13th  of  May,  each  party 
promising  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  Eome.  The 
evil  day  was  tlms  put  off  for  four  years  longer. 

One  more  event  marked  the  Emperor's  sojourn  at 
Pordenone.  Among  all  the  nobles  who  flourished  in 
the  North  of  Italy,  none  were  more  powerful  than 
the  Lords  of  Eomano.  The  founder  of  the  house 
had  been  settled  in  Italy  by  his  countryman,  the 
Emperor  Conrad  the  Salic,  about  two  hundred  years 
before  this  time.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century,  the  chief  of  the  family  was  Eccelin,  known 
sometimes  as  the  Monk,  at  other  tunes  as  the  Heretic 
For  in  his  old  age,  weary  of  the  storms  of  life,  he 
had  withdrawn  to  a  hermitage,  after  having  made 
over  his  Trevisan  estates  to  his  elder  son  Eccelin, 
and  his  possessions  in  Vicenza  to  his  younger  son 
Alberic.  The  old  man  only  came  forth  from  his 
retreat  to  curb  the  violent  measures  to  which  his 
children  were  prone.  They  were  at  enmity  with  the 
Lombard  League,  having  been  tricked  by  the  crafty 
Guelf  statesmen;  they  therefore  became  staundi 
friends  of  the  Imperial  cause,  to  whicli  Eccelin, 
born  in  the  same  year  as  Frederick,  always  stood 

•  Chronicon. 
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true,*    ThU  youth  began  hk  career  soon  after  tlie 

untoward  Diet  of  Cremona  in  1226.     He  entered 

Verona  at  the  head  of  the  Ghibdhnea,  to  the  cry  of'^i^^i-iwa.  \^ 

'  Umg  live  Cavalier  Eccelin  I '    The  city  was   for 

niany  yearn  tlie  prize  for  w^hich  he  and  the  Count  of 

San  iJonifazio,  tlie  kxal  head  of  the  Guclfe,  were 

sstmgghiig.f     AIi>eric  in  the  mean  time  became  IV 

desta  of  Viceiixa*     Theae  men  wen;  m  eager  to  bid 

for  any  support^  that  they  wcie  actually  reiidy  to 

denounce  ihilr  own  fntlier,  l*>tTHn  the  Monk,  to  the 

Inquisiitioiu  on  the  old  man*^  l)ecoming  siL*<iieeted  of 

a  leaning  towardn  the  Paterine^^     He  died,  leaving 

his  estates  as  already  described ;  ajid  his  two  sons, 

tkeelin  and  A! bene,  fought  against  tlieir  many  eur-| 

rounding  foe*<,  the  Manjuis  of  Este,  the  Count  of  San 

Ikinifazio,  ami  the  Ijimlii  of  Camino,     The  brothers 

were  in  clone  flUiance  with  SalingueiTa,  on   aged 

warrior  wlio  hml  married  one  of  their  sbtem,  and 

who  had  dri^ en  the  hoa'sie  of  E^te  fri>m  Ferrairi, 

Ecceliiiand  Albcric  were  very  different  in  ehanic- 
ter.  The  former  was  boUl,  clcAT^sighted  in  politics, 
and  jitauuch  Ui  the  side  he  hat!  diwen  as  Im  own- 
He  had  a  most  ctimmanding  intellect,  and  his  conn- 
seU,  whether  in  war  or  peace,  were  ?ture  not  to  be 
flighted.  Uu  wa5  a  Oi-st-mte  soldier^  and  could  over^ 
awe  hi!»  enemicH  with  a  glance ;  be  waH  however 
HUjjei-stitious,  as  niany  found  to  their  c^mU^  C-oveUms 
of  jMiwer,  he  was  uiiwTupnlou^  m  to  the  means  by 
whirjj  it  wa^  wuri  tir  kuj lU  His  mcrcile^  cnj*?Ily 
and  liis  callou^nc^  to  human  «niflering  bmnd  him  as 
an  enemy  to  mankind.     Women  quite  as  inui^  w 


}  K»yimidu»  for  12tl.  { 
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CHAP,  men,  were  by  him  handed  over  to  death  and  to  the 
most  agonizmg  tortures ;  for  Eccelin  cared  not  for 
beauty ;  liis  whole  soul  was  centred  on  power,  the 
only  lust  to  which  he  was  prone.  When  young,  his 
seeming  mildness  imposed  upon  many;  but  he 
soon  threw  off  the  mask,  after  raising  himself  to 
greatness.*  Unhappy  Italy  has  groaned  under  many 
tyrants,  from  King  Mezentius  down  to  some  of  her 
present  rulers ;  but  on  the  whole,  not  one  of  them 
lias  been  able  altogether  to  equal  the  atrocities  of 
Eccelin  da  Eomano.  Well  does  he  deserve  the  place 
in  Hell  given  him  by  Dante,  a  lake  of  seething 
blood !  f  He  was  wont  to  say,  that  he  had  heard  in 
his  sleep  tliesc  words  from  the  Almighty :  '  Take  thy 
sword,  and  avenge  me  on  my  foes  in  the  Trevisan 
March  ;  for  I  have  chosen  thee  for  their  scourge.'  J 
He  certainly  paid  little  heed,  either  to  the  voice  of 
God,  or  to  the  excommunications  so  often  thimdered 
against  him  by  the  Popes,  during  the  thirty  years  of 
his  tyranny. 

The  younger  brother  Alberic  was  revengeful  and 
cruel,  tliougli  in  this  respect  outdone  by  his  better- 
known  brother.  If  Eccelin  was  Moloch,  Alberic 
was  Belial.  He  had  a  passion  for  women,  and  he 
seems  also  to  have  been  greedy  of  gold.  He  was 
accused  on  one  occasion  of  showing  cowardice  in  the 
field,  but  justified  himself  by  quoting  a  saying  of  his 
givandfather,  who  would  rather  have  had  it  said, '  Here 
Eccelin  ran,'  than  that  people  should  point  out  the 
spot  where  Eccelin  was  killed  or  taken.  §  The  wicked 
brethren  were  aware  that  their  fall  was  impending, 

*  Ant.  Godi.  t  Dante,  Inferno,  XH. 

I  Imago  Mundi.  §  Gerard  Maurisius. 
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unless  they  could  gain  support  from  some  strong  hand,     ni  a  p. 

They  knew  that  the  Emperor  was  now  not  very  far   .  _  "^     . 

from  Treviso,  at  Pordenone,  and  thither  Alberic  has-  i33i-i$M. 

tened.     He  met  with  a  most  gracious  reception,  and 

told  Frederick  that  Verona  was  ready  to  acknowledge  |  - 

the  Emperor  as  her  master,  having  ab'eady  under 

Eccelin's  guidance  stood  a  siege  from  the  Count  of 

San  Bonifazio  and   the  Lombard*?,     Frederick  was  i 

overjoyed,  knowing  the  importance  of  Vcmua,  and 

remembering  how  her  strong  wall?*  lual  barred  an 

inroad  of  his  German  alhes  in  122G,  when  ehe  vim 

in    the   hands  of  the  Lombard   League.     But  he 

prudently  made  answer  to  Alberic ;  *  It  is  well ;  5till 

I  have  not  men  enough  with  me  to  hold  Verona. 

It  would  bring  the  greatest  shame  on  our  Imperial 

Majesty,  if  our  subjects  were  to  hrsir-r  tt-  fh^ro^ 

or  to  withsUind  us.     But  it  is  our  jileasuro,  that  you/ 

defend  the  city  up  to  a  certain  time,  and  then  we! 

will  come  with  such  a  fearful  ho8t  of  men,  tlmt  nunc  1 

will  dare  to  withstand  us,'     All>eric  promisietl  this 

for  himself  and  his  brother,  and  Frederick,  tiiking 

ship  for  Apidia,  sailed  from  Aquileia  southwanU* 

While  the  Emperor  is  on  his  way  back  Uy  Im  fn- 
vouritc  Kingdom,  it  will  be  convenient  to  look  fonvanl 
a  little,  and  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  affairs  of  Loti)bardy 
and  the  Trevisan  March  during  the  three  yearn  which 
followed  his  visit.  Disunion  was  the  ciir?e  of  North*  I 
i»ni  Italy.  Ever}'  city  was  ranged  against  it^  neigh* 
hour ;  scarcely  a  year  passed,  without  load  Wats 
wiiged  with  the  bitterest  rancour.  The  Church  now 
took  up  the  cause  of  iK*ace  and  order ;  in  the  ymr 
after  Frederick  quitted  the  North,  n  fiimoua  Domi* 

*  Gerard  Mauriaiuit 
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CHAP,    nican,  John  of  Vicenza,  appeared  on  the  scene.     He 
first  attempted  to  establish  imion  at  Bologna;    his 


1231-1236.  proceedings  there  have  been  described  to  us  by  an 
eye-witness,  Guido  Bonatti  the  Astrologer.  This 
sage,  jealous  of  any  rival,  says  that  he  himself  was 
the  only  man  in  1233  who  would  not  venerate  the 
new  light,  and  that  he  was  on  this  account  accused 
of  heresy.  It  was  asserted  that  John  raised  the  dead 
to  life,  cured  diseases,  and  cast  out  devils  ;  *  But  I,' 
says  Guido,  '  could  not  find  one  instance  of  this,  al- 
though I  tried  ever}^  means ;  and  I  could  find  no  one 
who  spoke  with  certainty  as  to  any  cures.  All  the 
world  ran  after  the  Fiiar,  and  happy  was  the  man 
who  got  a  thread  out  of  his  hood.  The  Bolognese 
gave  him  a  guard  of  armed  men,  fenced  him  round 
with  a  paUng  of  wood,  and  killed  or  wounded  any 
one  who  came  neai*  him  ;  tliis  he  seemed  to  enjoy. 
He  gave  out,  that  he  had  interviews  with  Christ,  with 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  with  the  Angels,  whenever 
he  chose.  The  Dominicans  collected  20,000  silver 
marks  and  more.  He  let  a  murderer  out  of  prison, 
laying  his  commands  on  the  Podesta.  I  was  the  only 
one  who  withstood  him,  knowing  his  tricks.  This 
went  on  for  a  year,  before  people  found  out  what  he 
was.' 

The  Minorite  Salimbene  is  another  hostile  witness. 
He  says  that  John  was  a  man  of  scanty  hterature, 
who  used  to  meddle  with  miracles ;  and  that  Buon- 
compagno,  a  Professor  of  Grammar  at  Bologna,  com- 
])osed  satirical  verses  upon  him,  of  which  a  specimen 
remains.*     But  the  unbelievers  were  few  in  number. 


♦  *  Et  Joliannos  johannizat, 
Et  Raltundo  chorcizat ; 
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Tho  BolognesG  in  vain  besought  the  Genoml  of  the     chap. 
l^reachiiig  Order  to  allow  John  to  retnuin  witli  them.         ' 
He  was  m»de  IJi^glite  o(  the  Pope  in  Lombanly  and  is^^-i***' 
in  the  Mait;h.     He  visited  the  great  city  of  Padua^ 
where  tlie  imigiati*at<*s  received  him  witli  due  honours. 
His  influeMtf-  ^'v\n   v^i^Mn-l   ^^vt-r  the  whole  of   Uuj 
Trevisan  March  ;  he  altered  the  jstatutes  of  tlie  cities  J 

at  his  pleasure,  and  threw  open  the  prison  doors ; 
nobles  and  burghers  ahke  crowded  to  htar  the  holy 
Dominican  ;  even  the  Lords  of  Itomano  inclined,  or 
seemed  to  inchne,  their  minds  to  peace.  After 
preaching  at  most  of  the  large  citiest  John  of 
Vicenza  gathered  an  assembly  on  the  plains  of 
Paquara,  near  Verona.  All  the  towns  between 
Venice  and  Brescia,  Treviso  and  Parma,  were  there 
represented.  The  great  nobles  and  the  Bishops, 
among  them  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  hung  upon  the 
lips  of  the  Preaching  friar.     He  took  for  his  text  the 

words,  *  Peace  I  leave  with  y ms  p.  u  ,  i  _  ^^» 

you;  *  and  on  this  noble  tln'tni'  ]\v  thunduitM    , i  a 

lofty  pulpit,  in  a  voice  minHulously  loud.     He  dic-^ 
tated  a  treaty  of  peace  which  id  utill  rat^i   t.  mtl 
confirmed  it  by  bestowing  the  daughter  of  lUberic 
of  Komano   on    the  son  of   Azzo  of   Este.     Tbus  i  yA 

Ghibelline  and  Guelf  were  unitetl  by  a  liappy  ti«  j 
and  this  wedding,  which  trM>k  place  Wore  the  bride-  I 
groom  wixs  twelve  years  old,  wrought  an  tio^xpccted  f 
change  in  Ituhan  j)olitics  six  year*  later*     John  was  j 


Modo  Kilta,  tnodf)  mtta, 
<jui  ctiDloruRk  p<^tls  dt«  I 
Saltat  istc,  lului  Ilk, 
Ke«altAnt  ccihrim^  miritt, 
Saltat  choroji  Donliianail| 
Saltat  Dux  VmM^tikmmJ 
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CHAP,     now  the  greatest  man  of  the  day;    Pope  Gr<^oiy 
wrote  to  him,  inviting  liim  to  make  peace  between 


1231-1236.  Florence  and  Siena,  since  his  labours  had  been  so 
much  blessed  in  the  North.  The  Bolognese  were 
ordered  not  to  detain  the  holy  man  fix)m  his  Tuscan 
mission.  Had  Jolin  died  at  this  moment,  his  name 
would  probably  have  come  down  to  us  by  the  side 
of  that  of  his  brother  Dominican,  Las  Casas,  as  both 
alike  being  great  benefactors  to  mankind.  But  the 
Friar  could  not  abstain  from  meddling  in  politics ; 
having  established  his  power  at  Vicenza,  and  after- 
wards at  Verona,  he  made  a  revolting  use  of  it,  burn- 
ing alive  sixty  persons  of  the  best  houses,  under 
pretence  of  punishing  heresy.  Disgusted  by  this 
reckless  cruelty,  both  Vicenza  and  Verona  shook  off 
Ids  yoke,  and  drove  him  back  to  Bologna.  His 
influence  was  confined  to  one  year,  1233,  after  which 
he  scarcely  re-appears  in  history. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Milanese.  In 
spite  of  all  their  promises  to  the  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror, they  went  on  with  their  warhke  preparations 
after  Frederick's  departure  from  the  North.  Wliile  he 
was  at  Eavenna  and  Aquileia,  they  had  elected  seven 
captains  to  lead  them  in  the  expected  war.  One  of 
the  Delia  Torre  family  made  himself  very  prominent 
Seven  thousand  knights  were  ready  to  take  the  field, 
who  were  sworn  to  do  battle  against  the  Emperor, 
and  to  clioose  death  rather  than  base  flight.*  In 
the  next  year,  the  example  of  John  of  Vicenza,  then 
at  the  height  of  his  renown,  was  followed  by  the 
orthodox  at  Milan.  Oldrado  da  Tresseno  of  red-hot 
memory  is  still  famous  as  a  hammer  of  heretics.  His 

*  Ann.  Mediolan. 
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statue  on  horseback  may  yet  be  seen  ouHflo  t>i» 
Broletto  at  Milan,  with  a  Latin  line  underneath  of 
terrible  import*  In  1234,  the  Milanese  offered  a  Ii2*i-i3»s. 
most  daring  insult  to  Frederick.  He  was  sending  an 
elephant,  with  several  camels  and  dromedaries,  to  his 
loyal  Cremona.  The  rivals  of  this  city  caiiiu  forth 
with  their  Carroccio  to  seize  the  strange  nninials, 
but  could  only  succeed  in  capturing  the  ket'iH:ra.i 
One  of  Frederick  s  bitterest  enemies  at  Milan  was 
Henry  of  Monza,  a  warlike  hero  of  very  great  personal 
strength,  sumamed  the  Fire-kindler,f  and  a  devoted 
adherent  of  the  Delia  Torre  party.  He  and  others 
established  in  this  year  the  Company  of  the  Brave, 
a  band  sworn  to  combat  Frederick.J  There  was 
evidently  httle  hope  of  peace  continuing  in  Italy, 
whatever  efforts  the  Pope  or  \m  Le|^uti5s  might 
make.  But  the  crowning  outrage  was  yet  to  come* 
King  Henry  had  long  before  tlii^  time  furgott<m 
all  the  promises  of  amendment  made  by  him  to  \m 
father  when  they  met  at  FriulL  Ho  received  at  his 
Gmrt  men  who  had  been  banishct!  l»y  the  Emperor, 
such  as  Kaynald  the  Duke  of  SpoKln  ;  hei^umphiined 
of  his  father,  and  strove  to  gathtr  adberents  from 
any  quarter.  He  made  advances  to  the  Duke  of 
Austria  and  to  the  King  of  Fninr-e,  hut  his  gnmcl 
aim  wius  to  get  the  German  citit*^  on  hb  side,  these 
having  idways  Ix^en  slighted  by  the  Kiiiwir.  StnLi- 
burtr,  most  of  the  towns  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  and 
even  t^pires,  declared  for  him  ;  two  or  three  Pre- 
lates also  t<H)k  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  i)l*&tod 
rrincc.     Not  finding  as  many  parti^caus  m  he  ooilM 


^ 


*  Qui  Holiuiu  fttruxit,  Catharos  u%  dcibuil  tudk 
f  Mcttf'fiioco.  \  Ann.  Mr^licibn. 
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CHAP,    wish  to  the  North  of  the  Alps,  Henry  sent  envoys  to 

Milan,  with  the  project  of  an  alliance  against  the 

1231-1236.  Emperor.  One  of  these  was  Anselm  von  Justingen, 
Marshal  of  the  Imperial  Court,  the  very  man  who 
more  than  twenty  years  before  this  time  had  gone  to 
Palermo  with  the  news  of  Frederick's  election  to  the 
Empire.  Late  in  December,  1234,  the  treaty  was 
made  between  King  Henry  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Marquess  of  Montferrat,  Milan,  Brescia,  Bologna, 
Novara,  and  Lodi  on  the  other.  Among  the  wit- 
nesses who  signed  was  a  son  of  the  Marshal,  and 
Pagano  Delia  Torre.  Cremona  and  Pavia  were 
specially  marked  out  for  the  vengeance  of  the 
League. 

After  thus  forestalling  the  march  of  events  in 
Lombardy,  we  return  to  Frederick,  who  sailed  back 
to  liis  Kingdom  late  in  May,  1232,  capturing  some 
pirates  on  the  voyage.*  Having  reached  Melfi,  he 
sent  an  envoy  to  Gregory  with  assurances  of  his 
readiness  to  fight  on  the  Papal  side  against  the  rebels 
at  Eome;  for  the  Holy  Father  had  suspected  the 
Emperor  of  stirring  up  the  Boman  populace  and 
bribing  the  Senator.  Owing  to  the  delay  of  Gteb- 
hard  von  Amstein,  Gregory  put  off  the  settlement  of 
the  Lombard  dispute  until  November.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  brisk  war  was  going  on  in  the  East,  where 
John  of  Ibelin,  mindful  of  Frederick's  treacherous 
conduct  in  Cyj^rus  in  1228,  had  garrisoned  Acre 
agjiinst  the  Emperor,  and  had  won  a  battle  against 
Marshal  Eichard.  Frederick  assembled  an  army  for 
tlie  succour  of  Acre,  as  a  \M\rt  of  the  city  was  still 
holding  out  for  him.    He  also  accused  his  old  enemy 

*  Godefr.  Colun. 
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the  Patriarch  of  having  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  chap. 
whole  business;  Gregory  accordingly  recalled  Oeroldj  — — 
and  stripped  him  of  his  Legateship.*  *  We  wonder,'  ^i-*^^ 
the  Pope  says,  *  what  has  mduced  men  to  rebel 
against  our  beloved  son  Frederick  I  His  child  at 
least  is  guiltless.  Let  not  the  little  flock  of  the  Ijord 
break  out  into  strife ;  if  you  need  enemies,  there  are^ 
Saracens  at  hand.'  The  Knights  of  1 1  ir  I  l4)wf>ital  were 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  quelling  tlie^L*  dbturbances 
in  the  Holy  Land.  Another  militurj*  Iin»Uiurhood, 
which  was  achieving  the  conquest  of  Courland  and 
Livonia  under  the  gallant  Volquin,  obUiincd  a  Charter 
from  Frederick  about  this  time,  to  which  Vou  Salza 
was  witness.  The  affairs  of  the  Kingdom  were  now 
becoming  more  settled.  The  CJount  of  Acerra  was 
])ressing  on  the  siege  of  Antrodoco  at  the  head  of  a 
large  body  of  troops,  gathered  fnuu  the  different 
]>arts  of  the  reahn.  Landon,  the  Ardibisliop  of 
lleggio,  a  most  loyal  Churchman,  was  tramlated  to 
Messina.  Roger  of  Aquila,  a  verj'^  old  euany  of 
Frederick's,  died  this  year,  and  wm  buried  in  the 
^arb  of  a  monk  in  the  Monastery'  <>f  Vas^.^  **'  u 
His  lands,  lying  near  Fondi,  were  iii^jitimUy  ;^  .^4. ..  .^y 
the  Crown,  but  Itri,  a  spot  in  the  mounUiins  well 
known  U^  travellers,  held  out  as  long  as  po^uibte  for 
his  son  Geoffrey,  who  fled  to  the  Pope,  Gn!gury 
was  at  this  time  upon  unusually  fnendly  terms  with 
Frederick,  of  whose  help  he  stootl  much  iJi  ticed, 
owing  to  the  war  that  had  broken  out  between 
Kome  and  Viterbo.  Each  of  the  two  potoitati^  en- 
deavoured to  aid  the  other.  A  Papal  diapiain  was 
sent  to  accomplish  the  surrender  of  Om^tdt  but  tbb 
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CHAP,  was  delayed  until  the  next  year.  The  Emperor  on 
^'  his  side  ordered  his  vassals  to  hurry  to  tlie  rescue  of 
1231-1236.  the  Church ;  with  tliis  view  he  strove  to  put  an 
end  to  the  quarrel  between  the  Count  of  Provence 
and  the  burghers  of  Marseilles,  who  were  backed  by 
the  Count  of  Toulouse.  Frederick  also  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  his  Burgundian  vassals,  reminding  them  that 
it  was  very  long  since  they  had  performed  any  service 
for  the  Empire,  and  summoning  them  to  his  side  for 
a  warlike  enterprise  in  the  May  of  the  next  year.  He 
was  probably  planning  a  campaign  against  the  imruly 
Eomans.  He  once  more  sent  provisions  to  Anagni 
for  the  use  of  the  Pope,  who,  mindful  of  his  late  pro- 
mise to  respect  the  rights  of  the  Empire,  was  now 
discussing  those  rights  with  special  envoys  from 
Lombardy;  while  Vinca  and  Morra  represented  their 
master.* 

Frederick  was  holding  his  Court  at  Fredna,  when 
a  suitor  came  from  the  North  in  the  person  of  the 
Clironicler  Gerard  Maurisius,  a  notary  of  Yicenza 
and  a  staunch  Gliibelline,  devoted  to  the  house  of 
llomano.  He  obtained  for  his  patrons  on  this  occa- 
sion a  charter,  sealed  with  the  Golden  Bull;  for 
their  services  were  fresh  in  Frederick's  memoiy. 
I  The  document  ran  thus ;  *  Having  before  our  eyes 
!  the  pure  faith  and  sincere  love  of  Eccelin  da  Bomano 
and  Alberic  his  brother,  our  tried  hegemen,  who 
have  jeopfxrded  tlicir  persons  and  goods  for  us,  and 
seeing  their  constancy  and  their  toils  in  our  behalf, 
we  take  them,  their  Castles,  and  their  goods  under 
our  protection.  Let  no  person,  of  whatever  rank  he 
may  be,  do  tliem  harm ;  if  any  one  attempts  it,  he 

*  Ric.  San  Gennano. 
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siiall  pay  200  pounds  of  gold,  one  half  to  our  Trea-  v  chat. 
mvy\  Uic  nthiT  half  to  the  mifTercr/      The  Arch-  \    ^^ 
bishops  of  Palermo  aud  Capua  weit;  atuoog  the  wit-  i?^^-****' 
nesses  to  thist  Chart^^r.    *  I  got  it/  Gerard  ie\k  ua, 
*  without  orders,  and  at  my  own  costj  aud  I  am  still 
waitifig  for  my  rewanl/     FnKlerick*s  oourtSers  mutit 
have  bet*n  highly  am ui*ed  at  Uie  lawj'er's  ofBciousnes* 
and  s<rlf*im[K>rtaneo,  supp€>?ing  that  he  ever  eonttivod 
to  make  his  way  into  the  ante-chamber^     At  the 
aamc  time,  Fretierick  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Padua, 
Vicenza,  aufl   Treviao,  on  behalf  of  the   Lords  of 
Eomario. 

In  Januaiy,  1233,  he  summoned  all  the  Barons  of 
his  Kealni  to  Policoro,  where  they  were  to  assemble 
by  the  1st  of  Febniary  for  an  expedition  against  the 
rebellious  island  of  Sicily.  Lucent  and  Naples  were 
further  strengthene<l,  and  new  ( Vu^tKs  \vi  re  built  at 
Trani,  Biiri,  and  Brindisi ;  but  the  walls  of  Troja 
were  pulled  down.  The  Empaor  passed  the  two 
first  months  of  the  year  on  the  Eastern  coast. 
His  afliiirs  were  pros])ering ;  tlie  captive  Bayuahl 
wa.s  led  u[)  to  the  walls  of  Anlrodoeo,  in  order  to 
iiuluce  his  brother  Berthold  to  surrender  tlio  town. 
It  was  given  up  in  July,  afb  r  having  fI^xkI  out  for 
two  years  ;  and  both  IJayniil*!  fuid  Berlliold  were 
allowed  to  quit  the  Kingdom,  where  they  had  once 
Ik'UI  high  conunand.  Fred(  Hi  k  was  at  Pohcoro  in 
Mareh,  when  he  made  over  the  city  of  Oaela^  still  in 
rcbc'llion,  and  also  some  nobles  who  bad  taken  the 
sick'  of  the  Church,  to  his  son  Conrad,  then  a  ddkl 
of  live  yeai^  old.  Liiter  in  tlu-  yi*ar,  Gaeta  returned 
to  her  allegiance,  and  her  citizetis^  at  the  naquest  df 
the  Pope,  took  the  oath  to  Frederick  and  Connid, 
Ikr   criuK^s   had   been  great;    she    was   liieix'fore 
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CHAP,  deprived  of  her  elective  magistrates,  and  underwent 
the  infliction  of  a  custom-house.  In  the  following 
year,  ail  her  towers,  except  four,  were  pulled  down.* 
Thus  vanished  the  last  traces  of  the  troubles  of 
1228. 

Frederfck  seemed  to  be  still  on  good  terms  with 
the  Pope  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1233.  He 
had  thus  written  from  Precina;  *  The  Empire  and 
the  Papacy  ought  to  be  for  ever  united ;  they  are 
the  two  swords,  to  which  the  Apostle  referred ;  but 
Mother  Church  possesses  the  sheath  of  both.  They 
sliould  never  be  parted  ;  fiir  be  it  fit)m  us  to  sunder 
them !  We  promise  to  sharpen  them  against  those 
who  pervert  the  faith  and  rebel  against  the  Empire.' 
Gregory  now  resolved  to  put  this  devotion  to  the 
proof ;  he  called  on  the  Monarch  for  aid  against  the 
enemies  who  were  attacking  the  Holy  See,  since 
Frederick  was  her  feudal  vassal  But  an  outbreak 
in  Sicily  was  distracting  the  vassal's  attention  and 
making  him  deaf  to  the  calls  of  his  Lord.  The  Pope 
liad  written  to  Frederick  so  early  as  the  3rd  of 
February  from  Anagni,  bidding  him  come  to  the 
rescue  without  delay,  and  speaking  of  the  madmen 
who  were  working  against  the  dignity  of  the  Empire. 
A  week  later,  Gregory  thus  wrote ;  *  We  were  re- 
joiced to  hear  that  you  were  coming ;  but  it  was  with 
tlie  greatest  sorrow  that  we  learnt  that  you  were  turn- 
ing towards  Sicily,  throwing  aside  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire  and  our  defence.  We  looked  to  you  as  the 
chief  Defender  of  the  Church;  nothing  ought  to 
have  prevented  you  from  coming  to  us  I '  Gr^ory, 
moreover,  was  of  opinion  that  even  if  the  Emperor 

*  Ric.  San  Germano. 
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had  been  unable  to  come  himself,  he  might  at  least    chap. 
have  sent  his  generals.  *^ 

In  the  previous  year,  a  sedition  had  broken  out  at 
Messina,  the  townsmen  taking  offence  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  Eichard  of  Montenero  to  the  office  of  Jus- 
ticiary for  Sicily,  and  accusing  him  of  oppression. 
This  movement  seems  lu  ;.a;L  become  ^lliviuI 
tliroughout  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  bland.  Fretlerick 
flew  to  the  point  of  danger,  eager  to  cruj^h  Uic  mischief 
while  still  in  the  bud ;  at  the  same  time  he  cxclukhI 
himself  to  the  Papacy,  by  saying  tliat  he  was  unwilling 
to  lose  his  noble  island.  IlaviQg  no  hope  of  Bucconr 
from  ApuUa,  Gregory  made  peace  with  hie  rebellious 
Romans  without  consulting  Frederick,  who  had  de- 
clared war  against  them  at  the  Pope's  instigation  ;  this 
was  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations  of  which  the 
Emperor  afterwards  complained.* 

Frederick  entereil  Messina  in  April  at  the  head  of 
his  troops.  He  assembled  the  unruly  burghers  in 
the  Cathedral,  and  there  pardoned  them  all,  high  and 
low.  But  a  loathsome  act  of  mingled  cruelty  and 
treachery  was  to  follow  tliis  seeming  clemency*  AHer 
a  few  days  the  Emperor,  '  not  treadiiig  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  great  Princes  whose  wonlH  are  never 
recalled/  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  the  revoltenLf 
Some  were  happy  enough  to  escajie,  othetB  loii  thuir 
^HMxls  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo  obtailied  the  vine- 
yard of  the  traitor  Temonerio.  Many  were  mtk- 
tenccnl  to  a  cruel  death ;  Martin  Mallone,  the  nog' 
leader  of  the  sedition,  and  several  of  Im  acoimpUcfii 
were  haiiji:eil  or  burnt  alive.  Syracruse  and  Kioosia 
underwent   a  similar   punishmenL^      Twu   months 


•  See  the  letters  for  1239.  f  Chit  ti.  htvwt  Votkaoato* 
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CHAP,     later  Gregory  wrote  a  letter  to  his  ally,  rebuking 
him  for  having  burnt  true  believers,  to  punish  them 


1231-1236.  £^^  ^^jj,  rebeUion,  under  the  pretence  of  their  being 
heretics.  According  to  this  letter,  Frederick  himself 
seems  to  have  been  present  at  tlieir  death.  He  made 
no  scruple  of  condemning  traitors  to  that  fearful 
punishment  which  the  Church  wished  him  to  reserve 
for  lieretics.  Very  few  of  the  Hohenstaufens  were 
free  from  a  thirst  for  cruel  revenge. 

Other  towns  in  Sicily,  as  we  have  before  said,  had 
taken  part  in  the  revolt  Frederick  stormed  Oen- 
torbi  in  the  mountains,  and  utterly  destroyed  it, 
forcing  the  inhabitants  to  take  up  their  abode  at 
Agosta  on  the  sea ;  this  town  he  built  and  named 
after  himself,  and  thither  the  Bishoprick,  with  its 
revenues,  was  transferred.  C^pizzi  and  Traina  were 
also  dismantled.*  He  had  always  a  great  objection 
to  mountain  strongholds.  In  June  he  was  at  Ca- 
tania. A  legend  was  long  beUeved,  though  no  author 
of  the  century  alludes  to  it,  that  this  city  also  was 
doomed  to  destruction,  but  that  the  Emperor,  while 
reading  his  missal,  thrice  met  with  this  sentence; 
'  Do  not  destroy  the  country  of  Agatha,  since  she  is 
the  avenger  of  wrongs.'  Hereupon  Frederick  con- 
tented himself  with  building  a  Castle  to  overawe 
Catania.  St.  Agatha's  girdle,  when  brought  forth,  is 
said  to  have  arrested  the  fiery  stream  pouring  down 
from  Mount  Etna  on  the  city  below  I  f 

While  Frederick  was  subduing  Eastern  Sicily,  the 
Pope  had  been  maintauiing  peace  in  Lombardy ;  a 
treiity  was  drawn  up,  whereby  the  states  in  that 
province,  receiving  pardon  for  their  past  misdeeds, 

*  Juuisilla»  f  Kocclius  Pimu. 
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engaged  to  fiiruislj  500  knights  for  the  next  Cnisacle  chap. 
Tlie  Empen>r,  on  being  mkvd  to  sitmil  letters  con- 
firmatory of  his  desire  for  peace,  promised  to  d^piitch 
Hermann  von  Salza^  the  only  man  who  eould  be 
truj^tiHl  with  the  business*  Writing  in  confidence  to 
the  Bishop  of  Os^tiu^  Frederick  complained  of  thia 
treaty  with  the  Ijorabards,  since  his  Holiness  had  been 
strangely  indifferent  to  Uie  honour  of  ^le  Empire,  If 
tlie  Poih^'b  award  were  made  public, Kings  aiitl  Princes 
would  in  future  be  unwilling  to  make  him  their  um* 
pire.  The  Emperor's  correj^pcjndent,  a  mild  IVe- 
late»  could  do  nothing  for  him,  and  Gregory  excused 
Uie  Lombards  for  not  having  sent  their  4(H)  knightii 
acamling  to  agreement  in  aid  of  the  former  Cnisade, 
on  the  ground  that  Frederick  had  not  aailed  at  the 
appciinted  time.  In  August,  the  Emperor  wrote 
from  Castro  Giovamii,  in  Sicily,  engaging  to  keep  Uie 
peace  with  the  Lombards,  according  to  the  Condi tjoEui 
dictatt^d  by  the  l*ope*  The  Count  of  Aoif» 
Htati<med  at  Crenicma,  to  watch  over  hU 
interests  in  the  North* 

Frederick  paid  a  visit  to  Palermo,  which  had  evi- 
dently not  been  drawn  into  the  late  rel>e]Uotu  Ho 
ordertxl  hin  Juftticiaries  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  do  whatever  justice  demanded  on  tlimt 
behalf,  mjring  that  he  would  provide  for  the  correcUfm 
of  abuses.  Some  of  tlie  Prelateai  appeared  at  Teano, 
I  Hit  none  of  them  made  any  complaints.  Their  in* 
lluence  over  their  Hocks  seemt^  to  be  wiming;  a 
Iviiiit  was  sent  Uy  the  Bishop  of  Caserta  concerning 
the  Pat4^rint^  and  their  abettors,  who  wcro  in  greet 
force  in  the  neighlKiurhood  of  Naples;  alt  heretics 
w^ere  to  l>e  doomed  to  the  i»t«ke.*  After  a  visit  l^i 
*  Sic  San  Gemaoop 
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CHAP.     Butera,  Frederick  held  a  Court  at  Syracuse.     Here 
he  put  forth  an  impoi'tant  edict,  to  the  intent  that 


1231-1236.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  subjects  of  the  Kingdom  should  marry 
foreigners  without  his  special  hcence,  on  pain  of  con- 
fiscation of  all  the  offender's  goods.     He  was  now 
I  thorough  master  of  his  own  Eealm  on  either  side  of 
!  the  Faro ;  no  one  moved  hand  or  foot  without  his 
order,  as  the  Pope  remarked. 

The  year  1234  opened  with  another  Court  at 
Messina.  In  Febniary,  the  Emperor  left  Sicily  for 
ever,  and  came  into  ApuKa,  which  was  suffering  from 
a  very  hard  winter;  thousands  of  sheep  had  died 
from  the  effects  of  rain  and  starvation ;  trees  perished, 
and  wdld  animals  and  birds  were  found  dead  in  the 
snow.  In  the  North  of  Italy  all  the  fiiiit  trees  were 
killed,  and  in  the  next  year  wine  was  so  scarce,  that 
it  was  given  up  even  at  wedding  feasts.*  On  the 
20th  of  March,  Frederick  came  to  see  the  new  Castle 
at  Trarii.f  He  next  visited  the  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
where  he  marked  out  with  his  own  hand  the  plan  of 
a  Castle  which  was  to  be  built  at  Capua,  and  he 
strengthened  the  one  he  had  already  built  at  Naples. 
In  April,  he  wTote  once  more  about  the  Treaty 
which  was  to  be  made  with  the  Lombards  ;  but  the 
Pope  had  other  business  on  his  hands.  Gregory's 
truce  Avdth  his  Eoman  subjects  had  not  lasted  very 
long ;  he  had  again  been  driven  from  his  See ;  but 
if  liome  was  against  him,  her  fierce  enemy  Viterbo 
was  for  him.  Indeed,  for  the  greater  part  of  this 
centuiy,  the  Pope  was  most  usually  to  be  found  at 
Anagni,  Eieti,  Viterbo,  or  Peinigia ;  any  where,  ex- 

♦  Ric.  Siin  Germane.     Pataviuus  Mou.     Eiccobaldi  Forrarien. 
t  Mat.  SpineUo. 
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ccpt  at  Eome,     Even  Innocent  the  Third,  the  con-     chap, 
queror  of  the  world,  had  been  imablir  to  keep  his 


own  diocese  in  pniper  ^ubjectioiL  The  Author  ^^'^** 
of  Gregory's  life  calls  Itome  'a  city  of  raging 
lieasta*  That  Pope  liad  tak<*n  refuge  at  Eieti, 
where  Frederick,  uneummoned,  sought  an  inter- 
view will)  liim  in  May,  bringing  the  child  CcMirad, 
whom  he  dei^ed  to  tender  m  a  liostage.  At  this 
tunc,  Conrad  was  tlte  only  son  left  to  comfort  the 
Emperor,  for  the  offenec!^  of  Iknry  were  f^lariiig,  in 
spite  of  all  the  pmniises  of  amendment  made  at  the 
late  Diet  in  Northern  Italy.  Tlie  Empen>r  was  mo»t 
anxioim  to  keep  the  Pope  slcady  to  his  side,  wliich 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  present  interview.  He 
repeatedly  sat  at  the  Papal  table.  He  called  on  God 
to  witness  the  sincerity  of  his  desire  for  a  complete 
union  between  himself  and  the  Church.  He  thoufirhU 
as  he  afterwards  said,  that  Foiluiii*  iuid  Maileil  upuii 
him,  in  giving  him  thi^  np[K>rtunity  of  proving  lim 
steady  devotion.  Both  Gregor)"  and  his  courtiers  made 
unl)ounded  professions  of  gcK>d-will  towards  tlie  Em- 
peror ;  the  little  Conrad  was  sent  back  to  the  King- 
dom ;  a  hostage  was  no!  iHcdetl.  Frederick  wru^  urge<l 
to  marrj'  again,  for  the  Kike  of  his  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral interests,  and  the  I\>pe  prommnl  to  fmd  &  «uifr 
able  bride.  The  Emperor  now,  after  having  gaimxl 
a  favourable  hearing,  exphuned  the  caoad  of  his  strife 
with  theIymibardH,and  of  another  quarrel  he  had  with 
the  Anconitans.  Feeling  Bure  of  miceess  in  his  iuiip 
he  disbursed  large  sums  of  money  from  his  treasury, 
more  than  100,000  marks  of  silver,  as  he  himself 
Kiid  ;  he  gathered  a  largc^  anuy  of  Italians  and  Ger* 
mans,  though  the  Transalpincs  were  only  allowed  to 
])ass  through  jealous  Lombardy  after  letters  to  that 
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CHAP,  eflect  liacl  been  sent  tliither  by  tJie  Pope.  Frederick 
endeavoured  to  restore  quiet  in  Germany,  by  order- 
ing all  the  nobles  to  swear  the  peace  lately  established 
at  Frankfort.  Since  he  was  aiding  the  Pope  in  Italy, 
Gregory  in  return  strengthened  the  hands  of  his 
friend  in  Germany.  He  wrote  to  the  good  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves,  exhorting  him  to  place  in  a  strong 
light  the  sin  of  disobedience  to  parents  before  the 
eyes  of  King  Henry,  and  to  prodaim  the  youth  ex- 
communicated for  perjury,  should  he  prove  rebellious. 
Much  business  connected  \vith  Germany  was  trans- 
acted at  Eieti.  Among  other  suppUants,  Conrad  of 
Thuringia,  who  afterwards  succeeded  Von  Salza  in 
the  Grand  Mastership  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  came 
and  obtained  a  Charter  for  a  hospital  at  Marburg, 
which  had  been  built  by  his  sister-in-law,  St  Eliza- 
beth of  Hungary. 

Meanwhile  the  Eoman  rebels  had  sent  envoys 
throughout  Tuscany  and  Sabina,  stirring  up  a  gene- 
ral revolt.  Frederick  asked  leave  of  the  Pope  to 
call  upon  Spoleto  and  the  March  for  aid  ;  he  posted 
his  army  at  Montefiascone,  wliich,  as  well  as  Eadico- 
fani,  had  been  fortified  by  the  care  of  Gregory.  The 
Papal  Commissioner  was  Cardinal  Eegnier  Capocci, 
who  must  have  known  the  ground  well,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  most  active  men  in  the  Sacred  College,  a 
zealous  patron  of  learning,  and  the  foimder  of  tlie 
Dominican  convent  of  Vitcrbo.  He,  more  than  any 
other  of  the  Cardinals,  may  be  called  Fi-ederick's 
contemporary,  since  he  was  raised  to  his  high  office 
in  tlie  year  that  Frederick  fii'st  quitted  Sicily  ;  and, 
he  died  but  a  few  months  after  the  Emperor's  own 
decease.  By  Eegnier 's  advice,  Eispampani,  a  Roman 
garrison   near  Toscanella,   was  blockaded  for  two 
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months ,•  But  the  Emperor  scandalized  the  Church  ciup. 
jmrty  by  iiilurclmnging  eiviUtie»  with  the  enemy,  aiid 
by  hk  unseiiflonable  amusements,  *  He  joined  him- 
eelf  to  tlie  foe,  besu:>\vitig  gifta  ami  honours  on  the 
licHuaui^,  folhiwitig  the  cha^,  and  exi^hanging  aniiit5s 
fur  dogei,  the  sceptre  for  hunti^  i|iMr» ;  instead  of 
attacking  tlio  enemy^  he  practised  his  triumplianC 
eagles  in  catching  birds ;  he  gave  the  Romans  a  cer^ 
tain  day  for  evacuating  ItiNpinipani,  which  he  saved 
fnnn  nun  ;  he  wan  thought  not  to  have  ridden,  but 
to  have  flown,  back  to  liis  Kingdom/  Thus  ^Titea 
Oregorj^'i^  IJiogmpher  ;  tlie  Pope  him£»3lf  afterwards 
as8citetl  that  he  possessed  written  proofs  of  Frede- 

shamelessly  lied  before  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
at  Viterbo,  and  uf  having  neglected  to  relieve  one 
(^f  his  own  garrisons,  besieged  before  his  very  eyes.  -* 

There  was  another  quarrel  betv^^m  in..    i.t|*e  and  * 

Kni[)eror.  When  at  Rieti,  Gregory  had  refustsd  to 
give  up  to  his  ally  Citta  di  CasteUo.  This  was 
against  the  advice  of  his  brethren,  and  against  terms 
before  arranged  ;  but  the  Pope  justified  his  mfiisal, 
saying  that  he  had  only  received  50,000  marks  for  the 
town.  '  See  how  this  most  Holy  Father  of  ours 
loved  us  ! '  cried  Frederick  ironically  some  time  after- 
wards. The  burghers  of  the  town  in  question  took 
the  matter  into  their  own  bandit ;  tliey  bmk^  tljdr 
oath  of  fealty  to  the  Church,  and  gave  tlitlUI^?^  up 
to  Frederick.  Gregory  asserted  on  tha  oChtf  hand^ 
that  he  had  been  always  ready  tc»  do  justice  and  to 
listen  to  the  advice  of  his  bretlirt^n  ;  but  Uiat  the 
Ein[)eror's  envoys  had  declined  a  trial.f 

*  Kic.  S;ui  Cf eruiano.  f  ^^  ^  leUcr*  fur  tti^. 
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CHAP.  The  troubles  in  tlie  Holy  Ijand  had  also  engaged 
the  attention  of  both  Emperor  and  Pope  in  August. 
The  Archbishop  of  Eavenna,  a  strong  partizan  of 
Frederick's,  had  in  that  month  been  sent  to  the  East 
as  ApostoUcal  Legate,  with  orders  to  put  down  the 
sedition  raised  by  John  of  IbeUn,  and  to  restore  the 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  to  its  rightful  King  and  to 
his  son  Conrad,  the  true  heir.  The  Archbishop, 
furnished  by  Frederick  with  fiill  powers  over  all  his 
subjects  at  Acre,  went  beyond  the  Papal  instructions, 
and  laid  the  Holy  Land  under  an  interdict,  on  ac- 
count of  an  appeal  against  himself  having  been  made 
to  Eome.  Gregory  took  alarm ;  he  was  already 
stirring  up  Christendom  to  a  fresh  Crusade,  as  the 
truce  made  with  Sidtan  Kamel  was  now  half  over ; 
he  feared  that  these  proceedings  in  Palestine  would 
delay  the  passage  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  that  the  sol- 
diers already  there  would  depart  to  their  homes ;  he 
therefore  witlidrew  the  interdict,  after  taking  security 
from  the  nobles  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
Frederick  afterwards  made  this  one  of  his  chief 
grounds  of  complaint  against  Gregory,  adding  that 
tlie  Pope  had  refused  to  send  letters  to  Palestine,  in 
consequence  of  which  refusal  much  bloodshed  and 
burning  of  cliurchcs  had  ensued.  The  Crown  of 
Jerusalem  was  rather  a  barren  honour  than  a  profit- 
able possession  to  the  Emperor.*  In  the  next  year, 
Gregory  sent  a  letter  to  John  of  IbeUn,  who  was 
besieging  T}Te,  after  his  attempts  on  Acre  had  been 
defeated.  Peter  de  Vinca  and  the  Bishop  of  Patti 
had  come  to  the  Pope,  asking  liim  to  confirm  what 
the  Archbishop  of  Eavenna  had  done.     But  Gregory 

♦  See  tlic  letters  for  1239. 
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wrote  to  Frederick ;  '  The  men  of  Acre  will  now  submit     erf  ai*. 
to  Eichard  your  Marshal  in  the  name  of  yourself  and 
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your  son,  lay  down  their  arms,  and  depose  the  Cap- 
tains they  have  elected ;  a  sentence  of  excommunicar 
tion  will  be  proclaimed  against  them.  We  think 
that  there  is  danger  of  heresy ;  we  have  therefore 
relaxed  the  interdict.'    These  men  of  Acre  appear  to  y 

have  set  up  a  repubUc  and  to  lutvt!  fi^r^worii  Ijoth  ^ 

Frederick  and  Conrad.  They  placed  thema^lves 
wholly  in  Gregory's  hands  ;  he  wcnil  furthi^r  and 
wished  to  make  a  truce  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  King  of  Cjrprus,  who  had  not  fot^gotten  1228* 
Tlic  success  of  the  approaching  Crusade  was  much 
endangered  by  these  constant  bickerings.* 

While  the  Emperor  was  hastening  back  to  his  own 
Kingdom,  the  Pope  withdrew  in  the  other  direction 
to  rerugia.  He  kept  some  Gterman  nobles  at 
Viterbo,  and  these  chiefs  routed  the  Boman  army 
with  great  slaughter,  after  it  had  revictualled  Bispam- 
pani.    Many  of  the  conquerors  he  ,  k"  ,  C^.^iud 

von  Veingen,  who  had  helped  Fn*  h  t  irk  in  eiuppress- 
ing  the  SiciHan  revolt,  was  among  those  fllaiu.f  The 
whole  of  Sabina  was  reduced,  but  Gregx>ry  was  fully 
alive  to  the  dangerous  temper  of  the  Iloman^;  they 
wished,  as  he  said,  to  raise  a  republic  on  tlie  ruins  of 
the  Church.  Ho  therefore  wrote  to  the  Kings  of 
Spain  and  the  Duke  of  Austria,  who  sent  him  large 
sum^  of  money.  All  the  Princes  of  Germany  were 
invited  to  lo  ul  their  troops  to  the  aiil  of  the  Ptipe  in 
March,  and  to  scr\'e  for  three  month**.  THo  Arch- 
l)ishoj)  of  Kouen  was  summoned  from  Fiunce,  am] 
the  old  Bishop  of  Winchester  from  l^igkod  ;  eacli 
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CHAP,  in  a  military  ratlier  than  in  a  clerical  capacity.  Tlie 
^'  Count  of  Toulou.se  had  already  arrived  in  Italy,  to 
sene  under  the  banner  of  his  old  enemy.  Gregory 
now  sent  envoys  to  the  recreant  Frederick,  once 
more  urging  a  peace  between  him  and  the  Lombards, 
so  that  the  expected  Crusade  might  not  be  inter- 
rupted. The  Emperor  placed  the  whole  business, 
as  usual,  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  who  was  assured 
by  the  Lombards  that  they  would  not  break  the 
peace.  He  wrote  to  them  on  the  27th  of  October, 
drawing  their  attention  to  the  cries  of  the  Holy 
Land.  If  it  was  to  be  succoured,  the  Emperor's 
right  hand  must  be  strengthened  by  the  help  of 
Lombardy,  so  abounding  in  men  and  wealth.  .The 
Pope  would  not  allow  any  harm  to  be&ll  the  states, 
but  they  must  all  set  their  seals  to  the  bond  which 
Gregory's  own  chaplain  would  bring  them.  On 
returning  liome,  Frederick  threw  into  prison  for  a 
sliort  time  one  Walter  of  Aversa ;  this  man,  thinking 
to  curry  favour  with  his  master,  had  been  harassing 
certain  subjects  of  the  Kingdom,  whose  past  conduct 
liad  been  disloyal.  Some  hamlets  in  Apulia  were 
destroyed.  And  now  the  news  from  Gtermany 
was  becoming  worse  and  worse ;  the  sedition  raised 
tliere  by  Heiirj^  against  his  father  was  the  common 
tidk.  Tlie  young  King  wrote  a  letter  to  the  worthy 
Bishop  of  Ilildesheim  in  September  this  year,  giving 
liis  own  version  of  the  cause  of  the  quarrels  between 
himself  and  the  Kaiser.  '  We  withstood  the  Pope,' 
said  Ileniy, '  when  he  wished  to  depose  our  father  a 
few  years  ago;  we  blockaded  Cardinal  Otho,  the  Papal 
oniissaiT,  in  Strasburg,  and  we  forced  the  old  Duke  of 
Bavaria  to  acknowledge  our  father  s  authority.  We 
aftenvards  constrained  the  young  Duke  of  Bavaria 
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tf  J  cln  the  like,     Wc  held  a  grand  Diet  at  Frankfort,     chap, 

wliither  sticli  a  crt>wil  of  Princes  aime  as  hac!  not  ^— 

btK*ii  Hijcn  fi)r  a  vety  long  time.*  By  tlie  advice  i>f 
these  Priuces  we  ordered  llie  destruction  of  m^rtoiii 
CuBtles  where  lawU^^  decde  were  done*  Wicked 
men  to^^k  occasion  of  this  to  sow  diin*onl  between 
ouDiclves  and  our  father,  who,  alas!  lent  liis  ear  to 
them  too  easily,  wrote  to  us  most  harHldy,  and  witJt- 
drew  from  us  the  [)riv  ilegcs  he  had  long  allowed  us  to 
enjoy.  He  commanded  m  to  re[)air  all  the  chimage 
we  had  done  to  the  HolienJohe  bretlireiijaud  he  forex.*d 
us,  much  to  our  discredit,  to  give  tip  tlie  lioetages  wu 
hfu\  Uiken  from  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Uic  Mar* 
grave  of  Biiden.  Our  fatlier  lend^  hiniiiielf  to  the 
plots  of  any  nobles  and  vassals  who  seek  his  Court, 
and  he  grants  them  letters  directed  against  us.  He  has 
now  begun  t<3  threaten  that  he  will  not  receive  our 
letters,  if  we  are  in  the  least  negh^  ttul  nf  liis  orders 
He  has  jirocured  our  excomrauiucatiori  from  tlie 
Apostolic  See,  without  our  having  been  cited  or  con- 
victeil  of  any  wrong.  We  have  now  sent  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mayence  and  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  the 
noblest  envoys  whom  we  could  employ,  to  tlie  feet 
of  the  Kaiser,  begging  him  to  restore  u^  to  hiB  fevoun 
We  call  upon  you  and  upon  all  the  Princei  of  the 
Iju[)ire  to  help  us.  God  the  Searcher  of  all  hosrtii 
knows,  and  the  Princes  of  Germany  know,  Umt  (mm 
the  time  that  we  could  distinguish  between  good  and 
evil,  we  have  done  nothing  to  disple&tH3  uur  father.' 

In  this  Iettc»r  Henry  takes  care  not  to  mentiofs  the 
agreement  made  at  Cividale  in  1232.  H©  U  abo  mltml 
as  to  another  ground  of  complaint  which  \m  bther 


*  Tbiii  was  held  in  Febni&ry,  12M. 
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CHAP,  liad  against  liim  ;  namely,  Henry's  wish  to  divorce 
his  wife  Margaret  of  Austria,  and  to  take  a  Bohemian 
bride  in  her  place.*  Frederick,  fully  alive  to  the 
dangers  that  threatened  the  Empire,  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  German  subjects  in  these  terms  ;  '  We  grieve 
to  hear  of  the  evil  state  of  your  laud ;  but  we  will 
endeavour  to  correct  it.  We  desire  you  to  swear 
to  the  Peace  of  Frankfort'  In  November  he  was 
visited  at  Foggia  by  Siflrid  the  warlike  Archbishop 
of  Mayence,  to  whom  he  had  sent  a  most  urgent 
summons,  and  also  by  the  Margrave  of  Baden  and 
the  Bishops  of  Bamberg  and  Eichstadt ;  these  nobles 
were  witnesses  to  various  edicts  protectuig  the  Ger- 
man Prelates.  Tlie  Abbot  of  Tegemsee  procured  an 
injimction,  restraining  the  new  Duke  of  Meran  and 
the  Count  of  Tyrol  from  oppressing  his  Monasteiy; 
tlie  brethren  had  prudently  elected  Frederick  as  their 
advocate.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  at  this  date 
the  Emperor  still  calls  Henry, '  our  dearest  son.' 
The  career  of  the  King  was  now  speedily  drawing  to 
its  end ;  Germany  was  weary  of  him,  and  Lombardy 
could  give  him  Uttle  help.  His  father  had  already 
written  from  Precina  in  November,  overturning  an 
edict  put  forth  by  the  rash  youth  against  the  Mar- 
grave of  Baden,  for  the  puq^ose  of  wresting  some 
towns  from  tliat  noble.  The  Emperor  however  had 
auotlier  more  pleasing  subject  to  engage  his  thoughts, 
lie  had  now  been  a  widower  for  six  years  and  a 
half,  but  he  was  at  this  moment  seeking  the  hand  of 
his  third  Empress,  a  daugliter  of  England,  whom 
Gregory  had,  according  to  his  promise  in  the  past 
summer,  chosen  as  Frederick's  bride.f     At  Foggia, 

•  Ann.  Wonnat.  f  ^*-'<-'  Frederick's  letters  for  1235. 
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on  the  15th  of  this  month,  the  Emperor  gave  full  ohap. 
powers  to  his  trusty  Peter  de  Vmea  to  act  as  his 
proxy  at  Westminster.  The  document  opens  with 
an  eulogium  on  the  wedded  state  and  its  advantages. 
Frederick  then  goes  on  thus  ;  *  After  various  nego- 
tiations carried  on  for  us  by  the  Pope,  we  have  sent 
Master  Peter  de  Vinea,  the  Judge  of  our  High  Court, 
wliosc  loyalty  and  industry  have  deservedly  endeared 
him  to  us,  to  ask  the  Princess  Isabella  of  England  in 
marriage,  and  we  promise  that  we  will  treat  her  with 
Imperial  honour.  Henry,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
is  also  joined  in  this  commission.  Peter  de  Vinea  is  to 
assign  to  tlie  bride  as  her  dowry  the  Valley  of  Ma- 
zara  with  all  its  appurtenances,  and  the  honour  of 
Monte  San  Aiigelo ;  for  other  Queens  of  Sicily  have 
had,  according  to  custom,  both  of  these  districts 
as  a  dowr}\  Tliis  is  to  be  assigned  to  her  on  her 
wedding-day.  Brother  George  de  Merk  is  also  our 
8{keeiul  Laivity;  he  i^  not  to  be  ooiiiuut  wiib  I^m  Uiau 
3(l,0U()  tnarkit  of  silver,  as  ihe  duwi;  of  ibis  Ptia^ 

CCS8*'* 

On  the  9th  of  December,  Frederick  took  tlie  Pope's 
advio}  on  his  English  project  He  says ;  ^  We  aie 
sending  Peter  de  Vinea  to  England  on  tlie  bitiiiusas 
of  our  Wedding ;  and  a  Prelate,  whomsoever  Her* 
mann  von  Sfdza  may  juclgc  fit  for  the  duty,  is  to  liri^g 
the  Princes»  to  ui.  In  CBm  our  future  distaoco  bn 
an  obstacle,  we  think  that  jrou  ought  to  ivgukte  llie 
dowry,  and  the  place  where  it  iii  to  be  paid*  for  pcr- 
hnp^  till*  King  of  England  may  not  now  be  able  to 
pay.     We  leave  ta  you  U»  sum,  uud  thc2  tiioe  at 


■  Sli«  had  beeti  pfopoMd,  im  fmnt  bdm,  m  tbt  WA§  of 
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CHAP,  which  it  is  to  be  disbursed.'  Frederick  acted  wisely 
in  referring  any  money  matters  comiected  with  Eng- 
land to  Gregoiy.  None  knew  better  than  the  old 
Pope  how  great  a  strain  our  country  would  bear 
upon  its  finances.  Early  in  December,  he  wrote 
to  England,  in  furtherance  of  Frederick's  project 
Gregory's  Biographer  assures  us  that  the  Boman 
Church  alone  could  have  procured  the  Princess  Isa- 
bella for  the  Emperor,  by  influencing  her  devout 
brother,  King  Ilenry  the  Third. 

The  great  event  of  the  year,  1235,  was  Frederick's 
journey  across  the  Alps,  to  overwhelm  the  partizans 
of  his  rebellious  Absalom.     He  must  have  heard  of 
the  league  formed  by  Henry  with  the  Milanese,  late 
in  the  previous  year ;  it  was  high  time  to  restore 
order  in  Germany.     The  Pope  gave   his   help  to 
the  good  work  by  excommunicating  tlie  headstrong 
youth,  who  was  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief.     Gre- 
goiy thus  wrote  to  the  German  Prelates  on  the  13th 
of  March  ;  '  We  have  long  had  experience  of  the 
devotion  of  our  dearest  son  in  Christ,  the  Emperor 
Frederick.     His  son  Ilenry,  unmindful  of  the  Divine 
love,  a  scorner  of  human  affection,  is  a  rock  of  offence 
to  the  Emperor.     Bring  the  youth  back  to  the  right 
path;  in  these  times  there  should  be  peace,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Holy  Land.  We  absolve  all  men  from  any 
oaths  they  may  have  taken  against  the  Emperor.'  The 
Arclibishop  of  Salzburg,  who  had  held  that  See  long 
before  1212,  and  who  had  ever  been  on  the  side  of 
Frederick,  published  the  excommunication  against 
the  rebel.     Moreover,  some  of  the  German  Bishops 
were  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  their  Kaiser ;  tlieir 
coiuluct  was  to  be  inquired  into  by  the  Bishop  of 
liatisbon,  tlie  Prefect  of  the  Imperial  Court ;  and  they 
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to  present  themsehx^s  at  Rome  witliiii  two  chaii 
moiitlis'  time.  The  Bishopi§  of  Augsburg  ami  ^— ^- — 
Wtir^-biij^,  and  the  Abbot  of  FukJii,  wen?  among  i^3i-iJ3«. 
the  ac€iu*eJ,  CurUiin  C3ain«i8,  who  had  gone  to 
Milan  ou  Heni^^'s  behalf,  were  suspended  and  sum- 
mon(Kl  U>  appejir  before  the  Pope.  Sun^Iy  a  gvmt 
improvement  had  buen  wnmglit  in  the  momU  of  the 
I^iteran,  wilhin  a  century  or  thereabouts,  Hildebrand 
and  hi^i  duecHiam>r«  had  not  been  ashamed  to  hara^ 
Uiat  luckless  Empemr,  Henrj^  lY,,  by  stirring  up 
against  him  hi.H  own  mm.  But  in  the  present  case 
PojKi  Grc^orj*  refmsei*  to  abwgatc  the  Fitlli  Com- 
mandment ;  more  than  this,  he  gives  his  heftrty 
co-operation  to  the  wronged  father.  The  Komnn 
annaliift  say^ ;  *  Fietlerick  set  forth,  aa  if  he  had 
been  the  Ix^gat«  of  the  Church,  fttrcngtliened  by 
UaU^i*  frinu  her/*  No  tam{>ering  with  the  young 
Kiiij;  can  be  laid  to  the  cliarge  of  the  Pope ;  in  later 
year?j  the  Kmperor,  when  raking  up  against  GiTgf>ry 
t*\  ery  old  **core  he  can  call  to  mind,  ali^tains  from 
accusing  bin  c^neniy  of  having  abetted  He^r)^ 

Frederick  prepared  the  way  for  his  appeurunco 
in  Gennany  by  a  circular  addresjod  to  the  Princes, 
lit*  rcniindwl  ihem  of  tlieir  triinl  loyaltj  to  hjnu*elf, 
and  of  tlie  obligations  by  which  his  ion  was  iKJund 
to  t!u>  Oennans.  But  the  youUi,  in  e()ite  of  hii 
ftither*?*  repc*ated  injunctions  to  tlie  contmry,  hjul  be- 
gnn  to  lay  Imntb  on  the  Princes  whom  Frederick 
calls!!  the  pupik  of  hl^  cjm,  IJenry  hail  been  un- 
mindful e»f  thr  nath  takcTi  at  Friult,  luid  feared 
neither  OihI  nor  nian^  and  had  fonxnt  hi^  father*ii  luysl 
subjei^t^i  to  give  him  liostigvM..    The  En][>erur  hud 


vot*  I, 


*  Gnfwii  Vila* 
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CHAP,    thought  it  liis  duty  to  impart  the  painful  details  to 
all  his  Princes,  tliat  by  their  services  some  check 


1231-1236.  jj^jgi^i^  ]3Q  given  to  the  now  rapidly  spreading  disease. 
Worms  was  the  only  city  on  the  Upper  Bhine    that 
had  stood  faithful  to  its  Kaiser.     It  accordingly  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  thanks  for  the  stubborn  refusal  it 
liad  given  to  take  a  disloyal  oatli,  in  spite  of  cajo- 
leries and  threats.     The  Kaiser  would  soon  come 
into  Germany,  would  hold  all  his  faithful  burghers 
liarmless,  and  would  richly   reward  them,  just   as 
King  David  had  repaid  his  loyal  subjects  after  crush- 
ing his  wicked  son's  revolt.     Their  sorrows  would  be 
only  for  a  moment ;   let  them  imitate  the  persever- 
ance of  their  forefathers,  and  hold  out  a  little  longer. 
Frederick  was  well  furnished  with  money  for  his 
Northern  expedition.     He  had  not  only  levied  the 
usual  January  taxes,  but  had  borrowed  large  sums 
from  the  monasteries,  wliich  he  still  continued  to  fa- 
vour.     He  had  also  allowed  some  of  the  Apulian 
])risouers  to  ransom  themselves  from  their  prison  at 
Cauossa ;  others  of  tliem  underwent  punishment    He 
kept  Easter  at  Precina,  and  then  made  ready  for  his 
journey  to  the  North.     He  took  with  him  his  second 
son  Conrad,  that  boy  being  now  his  only  hope.     He 
started  from  his  Kingdom  in  April,  having  first  sent 
Hermann  von   Salza  to  the  Pope.     The   Count  of 
Acerra,  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo,  and  a  few  others 
followed  their  Lord  as  far  as  Fano,  whence  they  re- 
turned,  after  receiving  many  directions   as  to  the 
government  of  the  Kingdom.     In  May,  Frederick 
with  a  very  few  attendants  set  sail  from  Bimini  for 
A(|uiloia.*      That  same  month,  having  crossed  tlie 

*  Hie.  San  Gcrniano. 
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Alp«  near  Candc,  he  was  at  Neuinarkt  in  Btyria,    char 
whcii!  lie  wod  attended  by  three  German  Prelate^       ^ 


tlie  Duki3  of  Cariiitliia  and  the  Duke  of  I/orraiiie,  I23i-ia3<k 
beeidu8  Vou  Salzo*  He  had  come  without  an  army, 
trusting  to  the  simple  loyalty  of  tlie  Gemian  rrinc^oi 
and  to  tlicir  attachment  to  tlie  Kaiser ;  he  calculated 
mighU  One  exception  them  was  however  to  the 
prevalent  good  feeling.  The  young  Duke  of  Austria 
met  Frederick  at  Neumarkt,  and  with  great  shimie- 
Ici^ncss  requested  a  loan  of  2000  marki*  for  his  wars 
with  Hungar)^  and  Bohemia,  Upon  this  being  refiiied, 
he  burst  out  into  violence  and  told  the  Kai*H>r  to  hk 
face  tliat  he  woultl  never  serve  him  mora  Frederick 
Wiis  willing  to  ovcrI*x>k  this  petulance  in  a  stripUng  un- 
accustomed to  control ;  besidi^,  he  could  not  afford 
tci  break  with  a  Prince  who  was  Lc*rd  of  Austria, 
Styria,  and  Canuola,  and  who  vfm  able  to  bring 
SO,000  men  into  the  field  He  gave  him  fair  wonia, 
calling  to  mind  probably  the  way  in  whicli  the 
DukeV  grandfather  had  treated  King  lliehard  of 
England.*  The  King  of  liohemia  was  wiUing  to 
ffubmit  to  the  Ktuperor's  mediation,  hut  the  Diike*s 
uubeaj^ble  pride  and  folly  etootl  in  Ui©  way,  and  a 
blcKwly  battle  in  July  wa^i  the  re*njlt,f 

On  the  last  day  of  May,  Freilerick  was  reeeivwl  at 
the  Styrian  Abbey  of  Admont,  to  which  he  bad  al- 
reiuly  granted  a  Charter.^  He  thence  paMaed  on  Co 
Katbbotu  after  having  been  met  by  tJic  Bishop  of 
that  rity,  the  Chancellfir  of  die  Empire,  The  fiudiM 
Mi^bles  or  Suiihia  anil  a  viLii  number  ofPrmcf^  cnmo 
pouring  into  Itatjjgbon:     The  Duke  of  Saxony  ap- 


J  Cbraa.  AiltaimL 
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CHAP,  pcared,  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  proved  himself  a 
^  loyal  subject,  thus  discounteaancing  the  reports  whicli 
1231-1236.  traced  his  father's  death  to  the  wiles  of  the  Kaiser. 
The  Duke  had  indeed  heavy  grounds  of  complaint 
against  Kmg  Henry,  who  had  ovemm  his  lands  and 
forced  him  to  give  up  his  son  as  a  hostage  ;  King 
Henry's  father  on  the  other  hand  had  endeavoured 
by  reiterated  injunctions  to  undo  this  mischief.* 

From  Eatisbon,  where  he  seems  to  have  won  the 
hearts  of  tlie  Chapter,  Frederick  marched  westward 
to  Nuremberg,  and  gi-anted  to  the  Bishop  of  Passau 
tlie  riglit  of  tlie  axe  and  the  sword  over  all  criminals 
worthy  of  death.  Another  edict  was  issued  in  favour  of 
Von  Salza's  Order ;  every  benefit  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  faitlifiil  was  viewed  by  Frederick  as  a  service 
done  to  himself.  Hcm:y's  rashly  undeilaken  rebellion 
was  now  a  thing  of  tlie  past ;  the  Margrave  of  Baden 
was  cheered  by  the  approach  of  his  rightful  Lord, 
whose  defence  he  had  so  manfully  undertaken  ;  and 
the  faithful  burghers  of  Worms  were  reUeved  from 
any  future  feai-s  of  a  siege  by  tlie  rebel  party,  such 
as  tliey  had  stood  in  April.f  The  hopes  of  the  in- 
surgents were  soon  at  an  end.  The  Kaiser  made  a 
trium])hant  progress  through  Germany,  where  he  had 
not  been  seen  for  fifteen  years  ;  yet  not  the  less  on 
that  account  did  his  loyal  subjects  hasten  to  his  side. 
Young  Henry  was  foi-saken  by  the  men  he  had  bribed 
to  revolt ;  they  lied  to  their  castles,  leaving  him  to 
act  upon  the  advice  of  Von  Salza,  the  usual  peace- 
innker,  and  to  throw  himself  upon  his  father's  mercy. 
Frederick  was  gi'eeted  by  twelve  Prelates  when  he 


•  See  Henry's  lettcra  for  1234. 
I  Ann.  Argentin.     Ann.  Wonnat. 
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eDtetecl  Wcjrms  on  the  lUi  of  July,    Among  tkcm    ^*^* 
vrm  Laudolf,  the  Bbsliop  of  the  city  and  the  chief 


«beUor  of  the  revoltp  whom  the  Emperor  onlered  to  isai-liao* 
gtt  out  of  hiM  Bight,*  The  Biihop  of  Hilde^huhii^  au 
old  and  tried  friend,  wtis  soon  able  to  rr?port  to  Fopo 
Gregory^  that  owing  to  the  favour  of  Itoine,  the  Em- 
perc»r  had  found  aJl  the  IVinces  of  Germany,  grmt 
and  aniidi,  ready  to  do  his  bidding,  and  that  all 
thought  of  resistance  had  been  given  up.  In  the 
same  letter,  tlie  gloriea  of  tlic  coming  Dint  of  May- 
ence  were  foretold. 

A  iihort  time  before,  Frederick  had  addran^ 
A  letter  to  the  Lombards,  in  which  he  related  how 
he  liad  l>een  joined  by  hU  Princes  near  Udine,  who 
had  made  haste  to  swear  fealty  to  tlidr  Lord ;  how 
gruiit  liad  been  the  concomrdeof  ioyalistdat  Ilatiiibon, 
wliL'rt  he  had  received  good  newi  of  hit  EngUsli 
bri<le ;  how  at  Nuremberg  he  had  boen  able  to  diK 
mund  uneouditiomd  imrrender  from  hk  rebdlkmi 
^4^,  A  great  Diet  wan  to  be  held  at  ifayence  on 
tlie  15 til  of  August,  Ijet  tJie  LomUinl  riobl^aiid 
cities  send  honounible  amba^sadons  thitiier,  to  oai- 
found  the  hopes  of  all  rebels,  and  to  animate  the 
Princ42t  to  the  establishment  of  the  w«U  of  the  Em- 
jR^rur  and  of  Italy. 

The  unhappy  Uenry  had  in  the  mean  time  achieved 
]m  own  ruin.  He  disdained  to  accept  the  tennd  of 
£(ubmkiinn  pruposed  by  htji  father,  or  to  give  up  the 
^tn>nghold  of  Trifels  hilely  the  priaon  of  an  Englkli 
King.  He  rewih t^l  to  escmpc  from  Worms ;  but  the 
Kaim!r  at  iince  llirew  him  into  a  ^*cure  prboo  ami 
theuce  tranaTerred  him  to  Uiu  neighbouring  Oaiftle  of 

*  Aiui  Wurmfttwiu    Atui-  Ar^^i^ 
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CHAP.     Heidelberg,  which  was  held  by  Henry's  bitter  enemy 
^'       the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  as  Count  Palatine  of   the 


1231-1236.  Rhine.  Thence  the  youthful  rebel  was  sent  under  a 
strong  guard  into  ApuKa,  by  the  direction  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Aquileia.*  The  King's  two  sons  shared 
their  father's  prison ;  neither  of  them  make  any 
great  figure  in  histoiy,  although  according  to  our 
ideas  they  were  the  Emperor's  rightful  heirs.  Mar- 
garet, Henry's  ill-used  wife,  dedined  to  follow  her 
husband  into  Apulia. 

The  deposed  King  was  transferred  from  one  Castle 
to  another,  imtil  at  last,  about  seven  years  after  this 
time,  he  dashed  himself  to  the  ground  from  his  horse 
while  being  removed  Jicross  the  mountains  frx)m  Ni- 
castro  to  Martoiano.  His  attendants  brought  the 
dying  man  to  the  latter  i)lace,  and  he  was  buried  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Cosenza.f  Frederick  wrote  a  pa- 
thetic letter  on  the  death  of  liis  firstborn,  who  was 
the  only  rebellious  son  ever  known  in  the  annals  of 
the  Hohenstaufen  House.  '  The  feelings  of  the  father 
overpower  those  of  the  Judge,  and  we  are  forced  to 
bewail  the  death  of  our  eldest  son.  Cruel  fathers 
may  perhaps  wonder  that  Caesar,  unconquered  by 
pubhc  foes,  should  be  mastered  by  domestic  sorrow ; 
yet  eveiy  Prince  is  subject  to  Nature,  which  recog- 
nizes neitlier  Kings  nor  Kaisers.  We  confess  that 
though  we  could  not  be  bent  by  our  son  when  aUve, 
we  mourn  him  when  dead.  We  are  not  the  first  or 
the  last,  who  have  we])t  for  the  deaths  of  undutiful 
sons.  We  order  you  to  celebrate  his  funeral  rites 
witli  all  devotion,  and  to  commend  his  soul  to  God's 


*  Godcfr.  Colon.     Chron.  Erpbord. 
t  Chron.  breve  Vaticanum. 
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merry  with  miL^^gs,  that  yr>u  may  bIiow  sympaUiy     chap. 

with  our  sorrowi*,  m  you  exult  iu  our  joy/  , J 

Warned  by  tho  evil  habits  which  had  led  Henry  i^^^-i^**- 
to  his  ruin,  the  Empemr  was  unusuaOy  i>arlicular  in 
the  training  of  Conrad.  Mauy  a  iutter  of  fatherly 
advice  did  he  address  to  hij*  second  mn.  Towards 
tlie  Old  of  1238,  Frederick  thiis  admonished  the 
boy,  from  whom  he  had  but  lattJy  parted  *  High 
birlh  altme  is  not  enough  for  Princes ;  they  ought 
to  be  diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue.  They 
cannot  rise  above  their  fellow-mortak,  unlei^  iliey 
outstrip  them  in  prudenee.  Li^tc!n  to  ilie  voice  of 
Solomon,  iny  eon  ;  be  a  true  King  ;  for  if  we  Mon- 
arcliii  are  without  wisilom*  we  are  ruled  by  othera 
instead  of  ourselves  being  rulen*.  Ivings  aie  boutid 
to  be  wi.^ ;  tliey  are  more  timchable  than  otlier?, 
owing  to  their  noble  bhxxl ;  and  thek  folly  is  ofliiii 
the  ruin  of  their  people.  You,  tlie  King  of  the  Jlo- 
niiUH  Kleet,  have  mure  depcnthiig  on  you  than  otlier 
King**  have  ;  you  should  tlierelbix*  (jwifljy  climb  the 
ladder  of  study  and  reach  wiiwlom.  Lay  aaiide  your 
dignity  ;  you  mu^t  bea  scholar,  not  a  King  or  Kaiieri 
under  your  manter'sj  rod,  Hejoicc*  the  heart  of  your 
father ;  i^hrink  not  fnvm  di^ipline,  and  be  a  true 
King.'  A  year  after  des^imlching  tlib  letiar,  which 
wiL^  ganiifihtHl  witli  majiy  texlii  from  the  ProvcrhH, 
FrLMhTiek  ordered  two  saddleii  to  be  made  for  Ccmrad 
at  Messina, one  ailapted  to  a  palfrey, tlie  other  toa  des- 
trier. A  shield  was  alao  ordered  for  tbeyuuttg  KingV 
8fiuire,  who  was  five  yesrv  older  tlian  his  uuster. 
C\>nrad  gave  his  fatlier  aom^  trouble^  on  approocliing 
the  awkward  age  of  seventeen.  The  Eni|>eror,  who 
pn^l>ubly  calletl  to  mind  the  very  dillemnt  feats  per* 
furmcd  by  liimself  at  thai  age,  wan  loud  in  hk  com* 
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CHAP,     plaints  against  the  Gennan  guardians  of  his  son,  who 

— had  concealed  the  youth's  insolent  vices  until  these 

1231-1236.  j^^j  become  notorious.  He  ordered  Conrad's  false 
fiiends  to  be  sent,  whether  willing  or  not,  to  the  Im- 
perial Court,  commanding  their  place  to  be  supplied 
by  trusty  and  \'irtuous  OflGicials  of  the  Empire.  An 
improvement  was  soon  seen  in  the  boy;  for  his 
father  thus  addressed  him.  '  You  are  our  joy,  god- 
like offspring  of  Caesar's  noble  blood,  since  you  are 
daily  progressing  in  years  and  knowledge.  Scorn 
double-tongued  slaves,  and  love  honest  men  ;  give  no 
ear  to  the  flatterers  and  detractors  who  creep  around 
the  doors  of  the  powerful ;  honour  the  Prelates 
faithful  to  our  Empire  and  the  priests  of  God ;  take 
pleasm-e  in  the  niggedness  of  knights  and  knightr 
hood ;  be  affable  to  your  subjects,  truthful,  and  a 
lover  of  peace.  We  do  not  forbid  hawking  and 
hunting,  the  customary  amusements  of  Kings,  at  the 
riglit  time  and  place ;  but  do  not  make  yourself  so 
familiar  with  Imntijmen  and  crossbowmen  as  to 
allow  them  to  encroach  on  your  Eoyal  dignity.  Pay 
respect  to  ourselves,  and  cleave  to  the  couuselloiB 
we  have  given  you.  Take  warning  by  the  rashness 
of  yom-  brother  Henry,  who,  listening  to  perverting 
flatterers,  fell  fi'oni  his  seat,  which  you  have  acquired 
fiom  us.  Be  obedient  to  us,  that  our  glory  may  be 
increased  by  the  possession  of  a  wise  son.'  Tliis  ad- 
mirable advice  was  not  wasted  on  Conrad. 

While  all  Germany  was  welcoming  Frederick,  the 
project  of  the  English  marriage  wa^j  being  duly  carried 
out.  The  Emperor  s  envoys,  one  of  whom  was  Peter 
de  Yinea,  came  before  Khig  Henry  the  Thiixl  at 
Westminster,  produced  their  master's  letters,  and 
asked  the  hand  of  the  Piincess  Isabella,  begging  for 
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ft  Speedy  decimoii.  The  King  debated  the  matter  chap, 
with  liis  Prelates  and  nobles  fur  three  days ;  aiid  on 
the  27th  of  Februaij  the  request  was  granted,  no  one 
raismg  any  objection.  Isabella  was  broiight  from 
the  Tower  of  Loiidou^  where  she  had  lKH*n  kept  in 
istrict  iseclmion  \  she  is  daHcribed  as  Ixyiutiful,  niotlest 
as  becomes  a  maiden*  and  remarkable  for  her  drc^s 
and  manners.  I'he  foreign  envoys*  who  had  asked 
to  see  her,  gazed  on  lier  for  «ome  time*  and  Uien, 
after  declaring  her  to  be  most  worthy  of  their  Em- 
peror s  bed*  gave  her  a  ring  iu  hi*  name*  and  she 
»ent  him  another  through  Peter  de  Yinea.  The 
Amba^^sadom  oil  shouted  'Long  live  our  EmpresfesI** 
King  Henry  prnmi^cHl  to  pay  the  money  for  her 
dowT^'  in  sterling  maiki*  by  mx  insialmenU,  and  to 
prtwide  all  things  suitable  to  the  kdy*8  mnk ;  if  he 
failetl*  ihe  Pojk*  was  to  comstrain  him  to  the  due  jier- 
fonnance  of  the  agreement.  Among  the  witnesses 
to  tlu?  contract  were  Uitrhard  Earl  uf  Coniwall,  the 
King's  brother,  and  the  famous  Uubert  do  BurgL 
The  Arcld>iHhop  of  Cologne  wm  to  undertake  to 
bring  the  Priiice&i*  back  to  England,  m  the  tneut  of 
Frtnleriek^s  deatli  before  the  marriage  could  take 
place ;  ant  I  the  King  fixed  the  17ih  of  April  for  tlic 
wetlding  day.  Could  Peter  de  Vinea,  during  hid  vtmf 
at  Wustminj^tcr,  have  interchanged  thoughts  on  law 
and  gtjveniment  with  young  Bmcton?  It  is  bantly 
pn  livable;  tlie  learned  AmbttSMdar  muft  hjive  been 
tiK9  impatient  lo  rejoin  hii  maitaT  to  make  a  long 
i^^journ  in  England. 

Tlu^  EuipeBjr,  on  hearing  how  matters  stood,  im* 
Hicdiately  after  Easter  Iicnt  over  the  Archbitffaofi  ut 
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CHAP.  Cologne,  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  many  other 
^'  nobles.  The  bridal  array  of  the  new  Empress  was 
1231-1236.  ^\^Q  wonder  of  the  age  ;  her  Crown  was  of  pure  gold, 
studded  with  jewels,  and  adorned  with  the  images  of 
the  four  MartjT  Kings  of  England,  to  whom  Henry 
entrusted  his  sister's  souL  Eings,  necklaces,  jewels, 
silks,  fine  bed-linen,  golden  goblets,  and  silver  cook- 
ing-pots formed  part  of  her  equipment.  The  orna- 
ments, we  are  told,  would  incite  women  to  covet- 
ousness;  the  garments  would  almost  distract  the 
Emperor  s  thoughts  from  liis  bride.  But  the  English 
nation  afterwards  underwent  heavy  taxation  to 
defray  the  cost  of  all  this  magnificence.  The  King 
ordered  ten  galleys  to  be  made  ready  for  sea,  to 
come  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ;  if  their  tackle  was 
not  suitable,  that  of  other  ships  was  to  be  seized  for 
the  purpose.*  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  fixed  upon 
to  take  charge  of  the  bride  on  her  journey ;  he  was 
an  old  Crusading  comrade  of  the  Emperor,  who 
would  be  glad  to  talk  over  with  him  tlie  march  to 
Jaffa  and  the  squabbles  at  Jerusalem.  The  King's 
Seneschal,  and  a  bevy  of  noble  dames  of  the  Court, 
were  also  the  travelling  companions  of  the  Princess. 
After  a  grand  feast  at  Westminster,  the  cavalcade  set 
out.  Isabella  and  her  ladies  were  mounted  on  am- 
bling palfreys,  the  saddles  and  bridles  of  which  were 
richly  fretted  with  gold.  The  King  and  3000  knights 
attended  her.  They  slept  at  Feversham  Abbey,  and 
on  the  next  day,  after  kneehng  before  the  shiine  of  the 
holy  blissful  Martyr  at  Canterbury,  they  reached  Sand- 
wich, then  one  of  the  great  ports  of  the  realm.  The 
Empress  bade  a  sorrowful  farewell  to  her  brother,  em- 
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barked  on  the  11th  of  May,  and  a  voyage  of  three    chap. 
days  brouglit  her  up  the  Scheldt  to  Antwerp.    There 


she  was  met  by  a  large  army,  which  Frederick  had  I23i-ia3«. 
sent  to  keep  guard  over  her ;  for  it  was  said  that  some 
of  the  alUes  of  Bang  Louis  were  bent  on  carrying  her 
off.  The  wedding  indeed  seems  a  breach  of  the 
Treaty  with  France,  made  at  Pordenone  three  years 
Ix^fore  this  time.  Both  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor 
had  thought  it  needful  to  apologize  to  Louis  for  the 
English  connexion,  which  the  one  had  planned  and 
the  other  had  accepted.  Frederick  had  thrown  all 
the  blame,  if  there  was  any,  upon  Gr^ory,  and  had 
reminded  Louis  of  the  friendship  wliich  the  two  last 
Kings  of  Fnincc  liad  ever  borne  to  the  House  of 
llohenstaufon,  and  which  neeil  not  now  be  inter- 
rupted, lie  had  also  niiide  proposals  for  a  meeting  in 
order  to  draw  closer  the  alliance.  The  pious  King 
was  evidently  wounded  at  Frederick's  conduct,  al- 
thouixh  Louis  n^fused  to  avenge  himself,  as  he  easily 
nii^ht  liavi'  done,  by  abetting  the  revolt  on  tlie 
Upper  Khine. 

The  cities  of  Xortli  Western  Germany  had  always 
betn  eager  partizans  of  the  English  alUance.  Isabella 
was  tlirrefoie  welcomed  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm* 
Tin  thousand  burghers  of  Cologne,  clad  in  holiday 
gall)  and  mounted  on  vahmble  horses,  went  forth  to 
inrri  their  beautiful  Empress  ;  they  raced,  and  gave 
proof  (»f  their  skill  in  arms,  assailing  each  other  with 
lanei's  or  rei'ds  But  the  masteri)iece  of  art  was  a 
proces>inn  of  >liips,  which  seemed  to  sail  along  the 
-treets,  the  lioi-s^.^s  dniwiug  them  being  shrouded 
from  the  eye  <»f  the  public  by  silken  clotlis.  Some 
elerk'4,  sitting  in  the  ships,  tuned  their  musical  in- 
strument:} to  ravishing  melodies.    Isabella  was  led 
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CHAP,  tbrougli  the  cliief  squares  of  Colc^e,  which  had 
^'  been  decked  out  for  her  arrivaL  Hearing  that  the 
1231-1236.  noble  matrons  of  the  city,  seated  in  their  balconies, 
were  longing  to  see  her  countenance,  she  threw  back 
her  hood ;  the  populace,  won  by  her  gracious  de- 
meanour, shouted  blessings  on  her  handsome  face, 
and  had  no  doubt  of  the  fruitfiil  issue  of  her  marriage 
bed.  She  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  Provost  of  St 
Gereon*,  and  was  entertained  by  bevies  of  maidens, 
who  sang  and  played  tunes  through  the  whole  of  the 
night.  In  the  mean  time  armed  men  kept  watch 
and  ward  on  the  walls  of  Cologne,  lest  King  Louis 
should  interrupt  the  festivities. 

After  Isabella  had  been  six  weeks  at  that  city, 
she  was  sent  for  by  Fi-ederick,  whose  marriage  had 
been  delayed,  owing  to  his  having  been  occupied 
with  tlie  suppression  of  his  son's  rebellion.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  brought 
her  to  Worms,  a  triumphal  journey  of  seven  days. 
The  Emperor  was  overjoyed  at  the  sight  of  his  bride, 
on  wliom  Nature  had  lavished  her  choicest  gifts, 
both  of  body  and  mind.  The  wedding  took  place 
on  the  15th  of  July;  four  Kings,  eleven  Dukes,  thirty 
Counts  and  Margraves,  besides  many  Prelates,  were 
prcsent.f  Frederick  persuaded  the  Princes  not  to 
lavisli  their  wealtli  upon  buffoons,  as  was  the 
usual  custom  on  festive  occasions,  deeming  it  the 
height  of  madness.J  He  woidd  not  enter  upon  the 
\  duties  of  the  marriage  bed,  until  the  exact  hour 
,  had  been  fixed  by  his  Astrologers.  The  wedding 
•    festivities  lasted  four  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time 

*  Godefr.  Colon. 

1 1  wish  Matthew  Paris  had  told  U3  who  the  four  kings  were. 
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tlie  IJi^^hop  of  Kxcter  and  the  otlnir  Engliah  011^071     CHAP. 

rtaurned  home.     Frederick  scat  three  leopardH  to   - ^^ 

his  new  brother-iu-law.  King  Ilonry  tlie  Third,  in  ^^si-nae. 
lillusion  to  the  Eoyal  coatH>f>anM;  these  animak, 
which  had  been  brought  from  tJie  EjLst,  became  the 
nudeus  of  the  Tower  menagerie.  The  Eii)|>eror  alaio 
proiniiKKl  helji  agai!l^Tt  France,  the  present  mi^tra^*^  of 
provinces  on  the  Seine  and  tlie  Loire  claimed  by  the 
Knglinh  Crown*  He  sent  back  Isabella'^  maidi  of 
honoiin  aiid  being  fully  per!<uaded  of  her  preg- 
nancy, he  entrusted  her  after  the  fa?ihion  of  his  Mo- 
hanimedan  friends  to  the  care  of  liideous  black 
eunuelis,  ugly  asa  maska,  an  the  English  clironider 
say^. 

This  patriot  tiikcs  ocraision  to  reply  to  the  ill- 
nianneretl  eneers  of  the  German  genealogist^  who 
would  appear  to  have  rai*ped  at  ImbelWs  pedigree^ 
It  Feems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted,  that  n 
HohenBtauftm  Kaim-T  ought  to  wed  no  bride  who  did 
not  l>ring  him  at  le£i5t  a  Kingdom  as  her  dower. 
Fn^derirk  the  Fin^t  had  married  the  beireee  of  tJie 
Kingdom  of  Burgundy;  Henry  the  Sixth  Imd  married 
the  heire^**  of  the  Kin|;di>m  of  Sicily  \  Fre<lerick  the 
St^cond  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Jemf*alem,  bin  fir^t  wife  after  he  had  been  crowned 
Eni|M:*n>r.  It  wai?  thf night  iKmeatlt  him,  the  weoitliy 
an<l  mighty  lord  of  the  whole  Earth,  as  the  Gist* 
maa^  fi>ndly  Ix4ievef1,  to  mate  witli  a  mere  PrinrcMi, 
]Jut  ilie  Englis^h  monk  tum^  romid  ajxin  these  en\ic»U 
!^narler!i,  and  iM>ints  out  Isabellii's  coxmexion  with 
all  the  Koyal  hoiLHtai  of  EurojKV  He  UH*fi  calk 
attintinu  ti)  her  KngUal*  honount;  nhe  xb  a  defceml- 
ant  of  the  illustrious  King  Alfreil^  wd  fiom  that 
[ioint  he  haa  uo  doubt  but  that  her  lineago  am  be 
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CHAP,    traced  up  to  Adam.*    Frederick  himself  seems  to 
^'       have  been  well  satisfied  with  liis  Flantagenet  Em- 


1231-1236.  press ;  she  was  not  ten  years  older  than  liimself,  as 
his  first  wife  Constance  had  been ;  she    was  not  a 
mere  child  of  fifteen,  as  his  second  wife  Yolande  had 
been  at  the  time  of  lier  wedding.     Isabella  was  in 
the  full  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty ;  she  won  the 
heails  of  all  by  her  ready  wit  and  gentle  manneiig. 
Thus  liappily  was  renewed  that  bond  between  the 
two    great  branches  of  the  Teutonic   race,  which 
should  be  the  main  object  of  every  statesman,  and 
which,  after  succCvSsive  unions,  from  the  time  of  King 
AtheLstanc  downwards,  has  been  once  more  knitted  in 
our  own  day.     Yet  Isabella,  though  the  representa- 
tive of  England,  was  by  birth  and  education  French ; 
she   must  have  been  astonished,  on  first   entering 
Germany,  to  hear  the  noble  ladies  and  knights  of 
her  adopted  land  talking  in  a  tongue  akin  to  what  at 
home  was  looked  down  upon  as  the  low  jargon  of 
churls  and  villeins. 

Tlie  eflbrts  of  the  Gennan  rebels  to  form  an  . 
alliance  with  their  Lombard  brethren  have  already 
been  noticed.  Frederick  caught  tliree  Lombard 
envoys  in  the  Xorth,  whom  he  shut  up  for  a  year  in 
one  of  his  Castles,  and  then  let  them  go  unharmedf 
This  mildness  is  astonishing  when  we  consider  the 
provocation  received,  and  the  very  harsh  treatment 
experienced  by  the  Messinese  revolters  two  years 
before  for  a  far  less  offence.  But  Frederick  in 
Alsace  was  always  veiy  different  from  Frederick  in 
Sicily.     Anselni  von   Justingen,  who  had   gone  as 
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Henry's  ambassador  to  Milan,  fled  from  the  Kaiser's     chap. 
vengeance  into  Austria,  and  his  Castle  was  destroyed.* 


Henry  von  Neifen  had  also  been  active  on  the  side  i^^-^**** 
of  the  rebels,  and  had  harassed  and  robbed  the 
loyal  Count  of  Hohenzollem,  who  now  petitioned 
Frederick  for  compensation.  Another  leader  of  sedi- 
tion, Egeno  Count  of  Urach,  made  ready  for  a  siege 
in  his  strong  Castle,  and  prevented  Conrad  von 
Hohenlohe  and  the  other  loyalists  from  taking 
Neifen.  The  Prelates,  who  had  abetted  Heniy, 
went  to  Rome  in  obedience  to  the  Pope's  conmiands. 
Every  trace  of  the  late  revolt  seemed  to  be  on 
the  point  of  disappearance;  what  remained  to  be 
done  for  the  perfect  g(X)d  onler  of  Germany  was 
reserved  for  tlie  reno\Mied  Diet  of  Mayence.  / 

This  was  inaugurated  by  Frederick  on  the  15th  of    »  ^ 

August.  It  was  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Holy  i 
Iloniau  Empire  in  all  its  old  pomp  and  unity;  it  was  j 
the  last  time  that  any  Ca?sar  saw  both  Germany  and 
Italy  at  his  feet,  and  was  able  to  scorn  the  bare  idea 
of  foreign  interference  with  his  realms,  whether  to 
the  North  or  South  of  the  Alps.  Frederick  had 
indeiMl  sipped  the  foundations  of  the  old  system ; 
but  the  building  of  Charlemagne  and  Otho  was  still 
standing  in  all  its  majesty,  though  the  next  few  years 
would  inlliet  sad  ravages  u|>on  the  time-honoured 
fabrie.  Some  of  Ere<lerickrt  successors  were  tho- 
rough masters  of  Germany ;  some  exerted  a  momen- 
tary influinee  lK)th  in  Germany  and  Italy,  although 
seannly  a  yviw  passed  in  which  foreign  arms 
might  not  overturn  their  work  and  rend  their  do- 
minion**  asunder;  but  m)t  one  EmiHjror  for  the  last 
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CHAP,    six  hundred  years  has  ever  stood  so  high  as  Pred- 


X. 


erick  the  Second  did  at  the  Diet  of  Mayence   in 
1231-1236.  1235.     His   throne  was  not  endangered  by  Turks, 
French,  or  Swedes,  or  mined  by  rehgious  disunion. 

The  Kaiser  came  from  Haguenau  to  Mayence, 
where  he  found  almost  every  Prince  in  Germany, 
besides  12,000  knights,  assembled.*  The  Archbishops 
of  Mayence,  Cologne,  Treves,  Besan^on,  Magdeburg, 
Salzburg ;  the  Bishops  of  Bamberg,  Batisbon,  Con- 
stance, Augsburg,  Strasburg,  Basle,  Hildesheim,  Liege, 
Canibray,  Metz,  Toul,  Verdun,  Utrecht,  Munster,  Os- 
naburg,  Naumburg,  Passau,  Eichstadt,  Freisingen, 
Spires,  and  Merseburg ;  the  Abbots  of  Corvey  and 
Fulda;  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order;  the 
Dukes  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Brabant,  Carinthia,  and 
LoiTaine ;  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia ;  the  Mar- 
graves of  Meissen,  Brandenburg,  and  Baden;  and 
the  Counts  of  Cleves  and  Hainault,  were  among  those 
present.  The  good  Estate  of  the  Empire  was  pro- 
vided for  by  the  well-known  Constitution,  which 
contains  fifteen  Chapters,  and  which  has  many  Grer- 
man  words  interspersed  amid  the  Latin  text  It 
aims  at  the  supremacy  of  Eight  over  Might,  and  is  a 
solemn  statement  of  old  customs,  containing  a  refer- 
ence to  the  unwritten  Law,  wliile  some  new  regu- 
lations arc  added.  It  was  pubUshed  to  all  the  Ueges, 
contrary  to  precedent,  in  the  German  tongue.f  By 
it  the  Clerical  dignitaries  are  protected ;  Advocates 
are  forbidden  to  damage  the  Churches  entrusted  to 
their  care ;  Truces,  when  once  made,  are  rigorously 
enforced ;  those  who  sit  on  the  Judicial  Bench  arc 
adinonir^hed  ;  no  one  is  allowed  to  take  vengeance 
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Uito  hk  own  bands,  unless  for  an  outrage  on  \ub  per-  chap. 
son  or  property.  All  unjust  tolk  are  forbidden,  and  ^' 
those  allowed  are  to  be  expended  in  repairing  roada  i*3i-i»w* 
and  bridge*?-  No  frauds  are  U>  be  peqH?tnited  by 
those  enjoying  the  right  of  coimng.  No  safe- conducts 
are  to  be  sold  for  money,  unless  the  right  be  derived 
from  tlic  Empire ;  Pfahlburghers  aie  to  be  removed 
from  the  Cities ;  any  one  who  gives  a  man  in  pledge 
is  to  be  treated  as  a  robbcn 

The  next  Chapter  must  have  struck  home  to  Fre- 
derick s  heart  '  Ingratitude  is  always  hateful,  more 
Ofpecially  when  a  sou  tiu-ns  against  his  father.  Wlio- 
ever  strives  to  eject  his  fatlier  from  his  possessions  or 
makt^  a  league  \^ith  his  father  s  enemies,  is  to  lose 
all  right  to  his  paternal  inheritance ;  and  if  a  son 
plots  his  father*s  deatli,  he  can  never  be  restored  to  hm 
righta  The  son  s  abettors  are  to  incmr  the  doom  of 
everlasting  infamy.  The  fatlier  s  cause  may  be  pro- 
iccuted  l)y  his  next  of  kin.' 

From^ription,  duly  made  by  the  Judge,  i$  to  entail 
outlawry.  No  town  or  city  is  to  receive  the  pro- 
scril>ed,  under  the  lianihest  penalties,  which  are  set 
forth*  Not  only  thieves,  but  receivers  of  sttjlen  goodB| 
arc  to  be  severely  punished  B^  the  last  artidep 
Fr6derick  apjxiinte  a  Justiciaiy  in  the  Empcrtic'i 
absiiiw  to  preside  over  all  causcSj  except  ihrne  o( 
Princx^.  This  Official  is  to  hold  his  plaa3  for  at 
leasL  a  year,  if  well  conducted.  He  is  to  take  an 
oath  to  l>e  an  upright  and  incorruptible  Judge: 
Uncler  him  is  to  be  a  lay  Notary  for  all  causes 
bearing  on  proscription,  tlie  [^rticulars  of  whicb 
an?  to  be  ciircTuUy  set  fortli,  and  are  to  serve  as 
pr(H3edeots,  Thia  second  Official  ia  to  take  the 
same  oatli  as  his  Superior.     Frederick  was  cvi* 
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CHAP,  dently  striving  to  persuade  the  rude  men  of  the 
North  to  yield  to  tlie  sovereignty  of  Law,  as  some- 
thing better  than  their  old  national  Fist-right.  But 
what  lie  had  introduced  with  the  strong  hand  in 
Apulia  was  not  so  easily  pressed  upon  the  Germans. 
In  a  very  few  yeare  from  tliis  date,  the  Fatherland 
fell  back  into  its  old  anarchy,  and  beheld  every 
knight's  hand  turned  against  his  neighbour.  The 
cities  were  still  under  Frederick's  frown,  although 
Worms  might  have  pleaded  a  claim  to  his  highest 
favours.  These  despised  commimities  were  the  only 
part  of  the  Germanic  body  that  appreciated  his  legis- 
lation. Princes  and  Prelates,  knights  and  priestsi, 
might  hereafter  break  out  into  rebelUon,  but  the 
cities,  led  by  a  sure  histinct,  stood  fast  by  the  side  of 
the  Kaiser. 

There  was  one  other  circumstance  wliich  made 
the   Diet  of  Mayence  for   ever    remarkable,   and 
which  has  a  pecuhar  interest  for  Englishmen.     For 
the   last  five  generations  two  great  Houses,  those 
,    of  Ilohenstaufen    and  Guelf,  had  been  stniggUng 
\  '    for  the    first   place   in    Gennany.      Frederick  the 

Duke  of  Suabia  had  fought  against  Henry  the 
Black  ;  King  Conrad  against  Henry  the  Proud  ;  Fre- 
•  derick  Barbarossa  against  Henry  the  Lion  ;  Philip 
against  Otlio.  For  a  century  and  a  half  had  this 
great  wresthng  match  lasted,  and  the  foils  had 
usually  chanced  to  the  Guelfs.  For  one  moment 
indeed  Otlio  had  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  his  house ; 
but  Otho  had  been  forced  to  yield  to  a  boyish  rival. 
That  rival,  now  at  the  height  of  his  power,  was 
willing  to  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  the  strife  that 
had  fso  long  vexed  the  Fatherland,  and  to  establish 
Olho's  kiiiynian  in  a    position,  lower  indeed,  but 
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not  much  lower,  than  the  Throne  itscir  The  Qmf 
of  the  Guclfe,  who  bore  Otho  s  name,  was  now  con- 
tent to  bow  the  knee  before  the  Chief  of  the  llohen-  vm-m^ 
sUiufens*  He  had  withstood  the  temptations  of  the 
llombh  Cardinal  in  1229,  and  had  since  rofraineil 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  kite  ixjvolt ;  he  was  no 
conlingly  now  rewnnle^l  by  the  KaLscr.  Otho  the 
youi^er  swore  fealty  to  Frederick  on  Inrndetl  kneas 
Aodgftyeup  to  ttie  Crown  hb  allodial  posso^iona,* 
indtidmg  Luiieburg.  He  placed  both  his  liandu  in 
ilio3e  of  his  Kaii*er,  and  took  the  usual  Viissars  oath  on 
Uu*  Holy  Cro4sa  of  tlie  Empire,  FTederick  tlien  granted 
back  to  him  his  pot^sessions,  now  to  be  held  of  the 
Empire  by  fcudid  teiiuje  ;  imd  he  oioixn^ver  bestowed 
ujuju  the  Gueif  the  town  of  Brunswick,  which  the  Em* 
peror  had  jii5t  bought  from  iu*  Prmcely  owners  ;  tins 
tithes  of  Goi*lar  were  added ;  the  whole  wan  crated  a 
DucJiy  widi  the  nmcJi-coveLed  right  of  female  suc- 
cession, and  Otbo  woi^  invented  m  fii^t  Duke  with 
the  ceremony  of  the  baiuier^.  Every  Princx*,  then  at 
Mayence,  set  his  seal  to  Frederick's  Charter;  iho 
worthy  Bu*hop  of  HildcHheim  alone  protested  against 
any  infringement  on  tlie  rights  of  his  See,  to  which 
Otho  wai^  a  dangerous  neighbour.  Hie  Smincr 
begged  that  the  day,  on  which  he  had  a^iaealod 
tin?  liinpire  by  adding  to  it  another  Prince,  might  be 
eurulled  in  all  the  annala  of  Germany.f 

Uen(*efi)rwartl  Otlio  and  hi^  suceeesors  the  Dukofl 
of  tiruaiwiirk,  laying  aside  all  tlioughui  of  gaining 
the  Imperial  Cn>wn,  rooted  thetutfeliros  fiiat  in  their 
Duchy.    They  saw  the  rival  race  pa®  away  for  ever ; 


•  Qiiwl  i<ljoioatG  Tcntonico  Tocattir  Ejfoi. 
tleeti  of  gift. 

f  Gockfr.  ColoiL    CbroD'  lliltii^CLiti. 
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tliey  themselves,  after  centimes  of  comparative  ob^ 
sciirity,  were  invited  to  mount  a  throne  far  more 
safe,  if  its  style  was  less  imposing,  tlian  that  of  the 
Hohenstaxifens,  and  to  sway  dominions  ui>Qn  which 
the  siui  never  sets.  The  Guelfs  had  hitherto  only 
waged  nnsuccessfnl  war  against  the  Honse  of  Suabia  ; 
many  centuries  later  they  were  called  npon  to  do 
battle^  not  tinsuccessfi.illy,  with  Stuarts  and  Bourbons, 
Buonapartes  and  Eomanofls.  The  brilliant  destinies 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick  are  owing,  not  so  much 
to  the  courage  displayed  by  it  in  every  battle  firom 
Bonvines  to  Likermann,  as  to  the  religion  it  lias  pro- 
fessed. It  is  cuiious  to  remark  that  even  the  fii^t  of 
its  Dukes^  Frederick's  vassal,  proved  himself  a  foe  to 
Eome,  by  ranging  himself  on  the  side  of  the  perse- 
cuted Stedinger  heretics.* 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  tlie  day  after  Otho's  ele- 
vation, Frederick  wore  the  Cro^vn  of  the  Empire  in 
the  fine  old  Cathedral  of  Mayence,  many  parts  of 
which  date  from  his  time.  Nearly  all  the  Princes 
surrounded  him,  whom  with  their  attendants  he  in- 
vited after  mass  to  a  monster  banquet^  prepared  at 
great  cost  in  a  plain  near  the  city*f  We  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  more  lofty  pinnacle  of  greatness  than  that 
upon  which  Frederick  was  now  seated-  He  felt  him- 
self justified  at  this  time  in  demanding  from  the  King 
of  Hungary  the  arreaie  of  tribute,  which  had  not  been 
paid  for  seven  and  forty  years.J  He  knew  himself 
to  be  the  first  Monarch  in  Cliristendom,  both  as  to 
power  and  rank ;  he  was  surrounded  by  his  liege- 
men, the  Princes  and  Prelates  of  Germany,  who 
revered  him  not  only  for  his  own  worth,  but  also 
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because  the  glory  of  the  Ftitherland  seeuied  in  a    cuap* 
oertaiu  sense  io  be  bound  up  with  the  greatncfis  of 


hi»  House.  Their  sires  had  followed  ite  fortunes  ^^^^-^^ac 
through  weal  and  woe  for  a  hundre<l  jears.  Qua 
goricratiun  hud  marched  to  the  siege  of  Damascus 
under  Conrad,  tlic  first  Hohenstaufen  Monarch.  An- 
other generi^on  had  aided  Barbaroisa  in  razing  the 
hauglitj  Lombard  impiui]  to  the  ground,  had  borne 
the  holy  relicii  of  tlie  Three  Kings  from  Mihui  Io 
Cologne,  and  had  shared  the  disanters  of  their  great 
Head  at  Home  and  Lignana  A  third  generalion  bad 
foUuwed  Henry  the  Sixth  to  rifle  Uic  treasurer  of  Bir 
knno,  had  ^^n  the  caged  Lion  of  Bngjind  bfoughl  up 
befon'  him  for  judgineut,  aud  had  after  his  untunely 
detith  fotight  for  his  brother  PhiHp  agaimt  the  rival 
Hou.ie  i)f  Guelf.  They  themselves,  ihe  noblen  who  ni>w 
mirroundetl  Frederick  the  Second,  could  remember 
how  thi!  Boy  from  Sicily  liad  come  acroiM  tlie  AlpB 
at  the  bidding  of  Pope  Innocent  to  win  the  Crown  of 
the  Holy  Ilimian  Empire,  and  dome  of  them  had  been 
his  comrades  in  the  Fifth  Crusade,  the  oaly  sueoeMK 
ful  att<nnpt  n[>on  Fate«iine  within  the  memory  of 
man.  Thujse  adventurem  could  appreciate  his  am- 
mgc  and  condtict  under  the  moat  tiying  drcum- 
tttjtnee:).  Tliey  now  beheld  him  once  mors  mmmg 
them  on  the  hanks  of  their  own  Hhinc.  They  all 
swore  to  back  him  in  hia  next  attempt  to  bring  the 
insolent  nbeLi  of  Lonibanly  to  order.  The  Minne^ 
aingers,  such  a^i  Walter  von  Vogelwcide,  we«  kmd 
in  pmij*e  of  no  noble  a  patron  of  tlieir  art ;  they  saw 
with  joy  tltat  in  spite  of  his  long  residence  in  the 
South  he  had  not  forgotten  the  old  Gennan  Uija 
which  his  forefatherd  had  loved  From  hb  time 
dates  tlie  modernized  form  of  the  Kibelungen  Lied, 
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CHAP,     and  also  the  Sachsenspiegel,  which  marks  the  revival 

; of  the  study  of  law.     Every  dass  and  order  of  men 

1231-1236.  looked  upon  him  with  favour.  Princes,  warriors, 
bards,  and  burghers,  were  alike  his  loyal  subjecta 
Even  the  Churchmen  could  not  assail  a  Monarch 
with  whom  the  Pope  was  now  in  strict  alliance. 
Besides  all  this,  Frederick  had  just  received  at  the 
altar  the  hand  of  his  fair  young  English  bride,  a 
lady  whose  beauty  might  gladden  the  heart  of  any 
King ;  from  which  union  a  race  of  new  Hohenstaufen 
Kaisers  might  with  confidence  be  expected,  the 
future  bulwarks  of  the  Empire.  It  was  a  moment 
in  which  Frederick  might  fancy  himself  a  god  rather 
than  a  man.  But,  like  the  slave's  whisper  in  the 
Eoman  triumph,  tliere  was  one  thought  which  might 
have  arisen  in  Frederick's  breast,  to  remind  him  that 
after  all  he  was  but  a  mortal.  He  must  have  recol- 
lected witli  bitter  anguish  that  his  first-bom,  so  long 
his  hope  and  pride,  was  now  on  the  road  to  a  Soutliem 
prison,  there  to  expiate  an  unnatural  rebellion.  Such 
was  the  only  thought  that  could  sadden  Frederick's 
triumphant  sojourn  in  the  old  city  of  Mayence. 

One  of  the  cliief  objects  of  the  Diet  was  the  depo- 
sition of  Henry.  It  is  thought  probable  that  at  this 
time  his  half-brother  Conrad  was  elected  King  in  his 
stead,  although  the  election  was  only  made  public 
two  years  later.  Pope  Gregory,  who  on  the  first  of 
August  had  not  knoAvn  of  Henry's  second  attempt  at 
revolt  and  its  consequences,  wrote  to  remove  the 
exconnnunication  which  had  been  inflicted,  so  soon 
as  the  youth  should  make  compensation  for  the 
wrongs  he  had  done  to  the  soldiers  of  tlie  Church. 
Letters  also  came  to  Mayence  fi'om  the  Pope,  exhort- 
ing the  Princes  of  the  Empu'c  to  induce  tlieir  Head 


to  liiy  aside  his  wrath  airainnt  tlie  Tii>mbimH  and  to    chap. 

allow  the  Church  U)  lurdiau  iMtwtva  tliu  Crown  and  ^ 

its  turbidcDt  subjects.  The  miion  of  Christendom  *^*'*^*'' 
would  be  the  salvaliun  of  Palestine.  It  i»  jsoidt  that 
the  Pope  w^as  at  this  very  time  intriguing  agaitist 
the  election  uf  Frederick's  second  «hu*  Tlie  Mo- 
narch, however^  sent  back  word,  that  tlie  Priinx^ 
htul  Uikcri  an  oatli  to  help  him a|>rain.<  the  IjontbanlH 
in  the  April  of  the  ensuing  y€*ar.  The  wanion* 
asitembled  hud  all  shouted  mid  helil  np  their  liands, 
the  old  Germmi  way  of  coufimiing  an  oatlh  Stilly 
the  Pojie  nuglit  settle  the  busincssp  if  hu  could,  by 
Ciiriijtmas. 

The  Kais^er,  while  at  Mayencc,  grantcKl  a  charter 
to  hiii  old  friend  the  Bishop  of  Ilildesheim,  who  had 
crossed  the  Alj»  tie  leas  thuu  four  times  on  behalf  of 
tlie  Cnisade^t  A  Count  from  FrancJic-Comte  com- 
])laiued  \iy  tlie  Diet  that  liis  daughter  Clemence  wa«i 
kept  a  prisoner  by  Egeno  of  Urach,  a  lover  of  i^triftv 
wlio  had  also  nibbed  her  of  her  share  in  tlie  gn^t 
Zalmngen  inheritance ;  this  outrage  wa**  redi  essed* 
On  reluniing  t<>  Ilaguenau  from  Msyence,  Frederick 
brought  with  him  the  Chancellor,  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Teutonic  Order,  and  wvend  other  nobles.  He  wt 
in  hU  Palace  to  adniiniiiter  justice,  and  fomid  mucli  tii 
do  in  repairing  the  daniago  iuflei^  bf  the  loyaJisti 
during  the  late  Rebellion*  Godfrey  yon  Hoheutoha 
was  i>romb^tHi  lOOU  silver  luarktf  by  Walter  von 
limburg  as  c<»miKifisatioii  for  cititnged  umleiguFic^ 
and  certain  Castles  were  handed  over  by  ttie  nggretsor 
as  pknlges  to  Ik!  kept  mitil  tlie  ia^talmenti»  were  [laid* 
hjuis  von  ^u[)f  entered  into  an  agreement  witli 
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CHAP.    Godfrey  to  pay  a  like  sum  on  the  like  account,  and 

— U besides  this,  made  over  to  him  the  Castle  of  Vims- 

purg,  which  was  then  purchased  fix)m  its  new  owner 
by  the  Burgrave  of  Nuremberg.  All  these  transac- 
tions took  place  in  Frederick's  presence  at  the  Palace 
of  Haguenau  ;  he  used  to  vary  his  toils  by  hunting 
and  fishing.* 

In  October  we  find  him  at  Augsburg,  where  he 
was  chiefly  employed  in  protecting  monasteries  from 
their  lay  neighbours.  He  received  back  into  his 
favour  the  Bishop  of  the  city,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  Eome  to  answer  the  charge  of  rebellion 
made  against  him.  At  the  same  time  Gtr^oiy  had 
sent  letters  to  the  Bishops  of  Batisbon  and  Hildesheim, 
urging  them  to  proceed  against  the  rebellious  Pre- 
late. The  Bishop  of  Wurzburg  and  several  of  his 
Canons,  who  had  gone  on  the  disloyal  embassy  to 
Milan,  were  not  to  be  spared.  The  Bishops  of 
Worms,  Spires,  and  Wurzburg  were  made  to  under- 
take a  journey  to  Eome,  there  to  beg  pardon  for 
their  past  conduct.  Hermann  von  Salza  followed 
tliem,  and  had  to  exert  all  his  wisdom  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Pope,  whose  temper  was  not  mellowed 
by  age,  from  launching  an  excommunication  against 
the  Emperor.  For  Frederick  had  once  more  laid 
rash  hands  on  the  Ark  of  God ;  he  had  intermeddled 
with  the  functions  of  the  Bishop  of  Worms,  and  had 
deputed  a  Judge  to  act  in  tlie  place  of  the  Prelate. 
Von  Salza  however  promised  Gregory  to  put  an  end 
to  the  quarrel,  and  brought  back  Landolf  later  in 
the  year,  for  whom  the  Judge  had  to  make  way.f 
Wliile  at  Augsburg,  the  Kaiser  busied  himself  in 

*  Rich.  Scnon.  f  Ann.  Wormat. 
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clentroying  the  Ciistles  of  the  Bavariftu  robber-knights,  ciup. 
and  iii  passing  sentence  of  deAtb  on  nmlefactors,  high  _. 
and  low.  He  betrothed  the  daughter  of  Duke  Otho  *^^-***** 
to  \m  son  Conrad*  but  the  bride  was  soon  carried  off 
by  death.  The  Duke  of  Austria  is  saitl  to  have  l)cen 
affrighted  at  his  own  folly  and  at  the  Kiu^rs  wis- 
dom ;  he  would  not  however  allow  provistjons  to  be 
supplied  to  the  Court  from  his  pro\inc€s,*  Frcde^ 
rick  oixlered  Uie  Oflidal«  in  tlie  di^^trict  of  Stade  to 
obey  their  new  Ixjrd,  Otho  of  Brunswick^  and  com- 
manded the  burghers  of  Stado  t*)  resttire  to  him  Ida 
rights,  The  Duke  of  Bavaria  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  Abbot  of  Tegermioe  in  Frederick  s  presence 
On  Uie  let  of  November  a  new  I>iet  wns  held,  when 
tlie  King  of  Bohemia  received  1 0^000  marks  from 
the  Imperial  Crown  for  tliat  part  of  Suabia  whicli 
formc*il  the  inheritance  of  his  Queen,  Frcduriek's 
cou?^in.f  nermann  voii  Salza  pnx^ured  grants  for 
his  Order  both  in  Germany  and  Palestine,  The  ier- 
vices  renth  red  by  the  Styrijm  towis  in  the  sprtng 
were  not  forgotten* 

Towanls^  tlic  end  of  November  Frederick  rctorned 
from  Augsburg  to  Uaguenau,  where  he  possied  the 
winter.  The  Emperor  of  the  Bomam  was  in  all  hin 
glor3%  and  foix*igncn*  Socked  to  his  brilliant  Court 
nr>t  far  fnnn  the  Rhine-  IUb  cousin  the  Queen  of 
CiL^tilc,  who  was  hei^^elf  a  Ilohcnstaufen  l>y  Inrtht 
mui  1dm  some  very  fine  horses  and  other  eci!*tly 
gifb ;  her  di^ith,  which  soon  followed,  wis  a  great 
iornw  to  him.  The  Count  of  Provence,  at  this 
time  fifty  yeare  old,  sought  the  honour  of  knjglithtxwl 
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CHAP,     at  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.     The  ceremony  had 
^       been  delayed  up  to  this  time  owing  to  a  superstitious 


1231-1236.  belief,  that  the  CJounts  of  Provence  usually  died  imme- 
diately after  being  knighted.  But  Baymond  Beren- 
ger's  sons-in-law,  tlie  Kings  of  France  and  England, 
held  it  unbecoming  in  their  kinsman  to  remain  any 
longer  in  an  inferior  position.*  The  Count  of  Tou- 
louse also  travelled  to  Haguenau,  did  homage  to 
Frederick,  and  received  from  him  the  March  of  Pro- 
vence, tlie  Venaissin,  tlie  city  of  Carpentras,  and 
many  other  towns;  the  Count  was  at  this  time  enjoy- 
ing a  sliort  respite  from  the  persecutions  of  Borne 
and  Paris.  Another  Frenchman,  the  Bishop  of  Vi- 
viers,  came  before  his  Imperial  Lord,  and  procured  a 
charter  for  liis  Cliurch.  The  Bishop  of  Valence  in 
vain  enti'catcd  tlie  honour  of  knighthood  for  his 
brother  the  Count  of  Savoy ;  Frederick  found  the 
request  unseasonablcf 

About  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  1236,  Ha- 
guenau was  visited  by  some  less  courtly  guests.  The 
Clnistians  at  Fulda  had  risen  upon  the  Jews  and 
liad  ma&s'icred  thirty-four  men  and  women,  upon 
the  usual  charge  of  child-murder  for  the  purpose 
of  celebrating  the  Hebrew  ritual.  The  bodies  of  the 
boys,  .<aid  to  liave  fallen  victims  to  tlie  Jews,  were 
carried  to  the  Castle  of  Haguenau  and  buried  there 
in  great  statcj  Frederick  found  himself  unable  to 
calm  the  fuiy  aroused  in  Germany;  he  therefore 
sunnnoned  an   assembly  of  learaed  men  from  all 

*  CJcukfr.  Colon.  "f  See  Frederick's  letters  for  1236- 

J  Acccrding  lo  uiic  account,  Frederick  took  a  bribe  from  the 
Jews  and  disaj)ixiintcd  the  Cliristians,  saying;  ^  1{  the  boys  are 
dead,  go  and  bury  them,  since  they  are  good  for  nothing  ciso.*— 
Richer.  Senon. 
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imrl!!j,  and  put  a  question  to  than.  Did  the  Jews  char 
hold  Cltristian  blood  to  be  a  necesaaiy  ingredieut  ^* 
in  tlieir  Paseover?  if  so^  every  Jew  in  the  Empire  i^^i-^^aa, 
ought  to  be  slain*  Not  one  of  tlic  learned  Doctot^ 
ventured  to  answer  the  question  absolutely  in  the 
aflirmative ;  they  were  theixfure  debarred  from 
carfying  out  tho  conchision.  This  derice  of  the 
Emi>eror  saved  the  Jew3  for  the  moment,  and  jait  a 
large  man  of  money  into  his  coffers**  The  like 
massacres  were  going  on  in  other  couuti'ie^  ;  in 
England,  young  Hugh  of  Lincoln  was  soon  to  be 
eturcjUcKl  in  tlie  Calendar ;  In  Francse,  King  Louia  not 
long  after  this  time  ordered  all  the  Hebrew  book§  to 
be  burnt  The  Pope  wm  almo?*t  the  oidy  friend  who 
c^ne  funv  iml  to  !*hield  the  unhappy  innielites ;  ho 
wa.**  in  consequence  denounced  by  Uie  fiery  zealots 
of  Oiriiitendnm  as  a  taker  of  Jewi^ih  bribew.f 

Fnrderick  »ent  the  news  of  the  Pukla  tragt^dy 
t^j  hij*  English  brother-in4aw  by  Walter  of  Ocra,  a 
priest  wliu  wa^s  usually  emjiloyed  an  the  Enifiemr's 
alnbini^ulor  to  Westminster,  and  who  aftenvanb  nym 
to  the  highes^t  honours  in  the  Kingtlom  of  Sicily, 
Heni7  the  Third  had  givoi  Walter  a  sale-ci>nduet, 
whidi  would  tnke  him  thmugh  any  part  of  Engtandi 
Wales  <'^  IrehuuL^  Tho  King  »cijt  back  two  Jewiah 
a>nverl£s  to  a.-^Ki.st  in  answering  fVedf^ck'd  quc»- 
tion  nB  t<i  tlie  inurtlerous  aature  of  the  Hebrew  ritea. 
Gennuny  and  England  were  i^ill  in  allianoe  agftinsl 
Fnuice,  Ilenr)^  had  four  yeaini  lieforc  f!3qiraiMd  lo 
Fretleriek  his  wish,  that  the  Coun^  of  Biirgimdy 
might  Ixf  transferred  to  other  hand^f     The  Emperor 

}  Byto^i  for  1236.  (  Ujm^,  Ibr  1S8L 
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CHAP,    in  1236  proposed  to  aid  Henry  in  regaining  all  the 
^       French  provinces  wliich  had  been  lost  by  the  English 


1231-1236.  Crown.  He  also  demanded  the  presence  of  Sichaid 
the  Earl  of  Cornwall  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  intended  war.  But  the  English  nobles  declined 
to  allow  the  heir  presumptive  to  leave  the  Kingdom, 
offering  however  to  Frederick  any  substitute  he  chose 
to  demand.  Later  in  the  year,  the  Emperor  sent  a 
camel  and  eighteen  valuable  horses  to  King  Heniy, 
besides  three  mules  laden  with  silks ;  Earl  Bichard 
had  also  a  share  in  tlie  Imperial  bounty.* 

Frederick,  always  lavish  in  his  expenditure,  hit 
upon  many  questionable  means  of  replenishing  his 
exchequer.  Thus  there  Uved  at  Haguenau  a  man  of 
low  birth  named.  Wolfelin,  whose  wisdom  was  in 
high  repute.  He  was  accused  of  grievous  extortion 
committed  upon  his  tenants  and  serfs ;  but  he  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  treasures  in  biulding  Castles 
throughout  Alsace,  and  in  surrounding  the  towns, 
such  as  Colmar,  with  strong  walls.  The  Kaiser  laid 
hold  of  Wolfelin  and  his  sons,  threw  them  into  prison, 
and  wrested  16,000  marks  from  the  ill-gotten  hoards 
of  tlic  family.  Tlie  Alsatian  afterwards  had  leave  to 
visit  his  wife,  who  undutifully  smothered  him  in  the 
niglit,  in  order  that  he  miglit  not  betray  where  he 
kept  his  remaining  treasures.f 

In  March,  Frederick  left  Haguenau  for  Strasburg, 
wliere,  in  the  presence  of  many  Prelates  and  Nobles, 
he  put  an  end  to  a  contest  tliat  had  long  lasted 
between  himself  and  Bisliop  Bertliold.  Mulhausen 
was  given  up  to  the  Crown  in  exchange  for  certain 
other  towns.     He  then  went  to  Colmar,  a  town  which 

•  M.  Paris.  t  Richer.  Scnon.     Ann.  Argent.] 
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in  tlic!  previous  year  hod  beheld  with  wonder  his  long     chaf- 

train  c>f  camek*    How  he  got  tliein  across  tlie  AIi>s» 

we  are  not  told.  He  bestowed  an  ample  charter  i^«^-^^^«- 
u]x>o  the  burghers  of  Stra*jburg,  and  abolished  in 
tlieir  favour  the  right  of  high -bom  laud-owners  to 
seize  on  wrecked  ve^ek.  Hetuming  to  Haguenau^ 
he  invested  the  new  Bishop  of  Ratzburg  ¥iith  his 
temporalities.  In  April,  tlie  Kaiser  was  at  Spirai, 
whei-e  he  protected  laymen  against  Cliurchmen,  a 
practice  at  this  time  unusual  with  him.  The  Bisihop 
of  Trent  had  laid  unlawful  taxes  on  the  men  of 
Sopramonte^  hatl  canried  off  their  goods,  and  had 
thrown  them  into  dungeons,  where  some  of  them 
had  died-  Frederick  indignantly  forbade  this  oj^ 
press!  nn,  and  defined  the  exact  amount  of  tribute 
to  be  paid  henceforth  by  the  vassals  of  the  Bishopric, 
Four  Prelates  put  their  munes  to  the  merciful  edict. 
After  making  ready  for  his  Italian  cEimpaign,  and 
after  sending  on  the  vanguanl  of  hli  army  under 
Gebhard  von  Amsleiu,  Frederick  took  put  in  a  reli- 
gious ceremony. 

All  Germany  was  at  this  time  triumphing  in  the 
pof^es8ir)n  of  a  new  Saint,  whom  Pope  Gregory  had 
lately  enrolled  in  the  Calendar.  She  came  of  a  bad 
stock ;  her  father  was  Andrew,  the  very  unsaintly 
King  of  Hungary ;  her  mother  was  Gertrude  of 
ileran,  whos*e  death  had  been  brought  about  in 
1213  by  unqueenly  wickedness.  These  were  tlie 
part^nti*  of  the  good  Saint  Elixabeth,  one  of  thoese 
remarkable  women  whose  piety  did  so  much  to  miti* 
gatt*  the  liarshness  of  tlie  feudal  times.  She  wa» 
married,  while  still  a  child,  to  Lajidgrave  Louis  of 

*  Ana.  Cobiitf.  / 
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CHAP.     Tliuringia,  wlio  met  an  untimely  death  at  Brindisi  in 
1227,  on  the  eve  of  Frederick's  Crusade.     Even  be- 


1231-1236.  £^j,^  ^1^^  arrival  of  the  bones  of  her  husband,  which 
were  sent  back  from  Apulia,  she  and  her  children 
were  thrust  out  of  doors  by  his  brother  Henry. 
Lisulted  by  the  wretched  creatures  whom  her 
former  bounty  had  fed,  she  took  refuge  at  Marbui^, 
and  gave  liei-self  up  a  willing  victim  to  the 
tyranny  of  Conrad,  her  ruthless  confessor.  She 
aflbrds  perhaps  the  strangest  instance  on  record 
of  the  entire  prostitition  of  a  human  intellect 
before  the  -wall  of  a  fellow-creature.  Elizabeth 
might  liave  had  her  wTongs  redressed,  for  she  was 
niece  both  to  the  influential  Patriarch  of  Aquileia 
and  to  the  warhke  Bishop  of  Bamberg;  but  she 
I)referred  a  hfe  of  loathsome  drudgery  to  the  ease 
of  tlie  Wartburg.  She  tended  lepers  with  her  own 
liands,  sought  out  disgusting  objects  with  whom  no 
one  else  would  meddle,  and,  above  all,  yielded  her- 
self up  meekly  to  eveiy  caprice  of  her  Confessor, 
wlio  took  from  her  her  children,  her  attendants,  and 
even  the  scanty  stock  of  money  w^hich  she  la\ashed 
upon  good  works.  Her  death  in  1231  was  very  soon 
followed  by  her  Canonization.  Conrad,  one  of  her 
hujsband's  brothers,  visited  the  Pope  at  Perugia  in 
1234,  and  gained  his  favour  by  alms-deeds.  After 
being  invited  to  Gregory's  table,  the  Thuringian 
procured  Elizabeth's  enrolment  among  the  Saints.* 

On  the  first  of  May,  1236,  the  relics  of  St.  EUza- 
beth  were  translated  to  their  new  resting-place  in  the 
Church  of  Marburg.     The  multitude  assembled  sur- 


*  Soc  tlic  dopositions  of  her  ladios,  in  Muncckcn ;  and  her  life 
l)y  Tlicudoric,  in  Caniaius. 
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pas^Hl  anything  witliiu  the  memory  of  man  ;  twcU'e     (Ttar 
hundred  tliousaud  iK)iiiotia  are  said  tt>  havi?  I)t?en  pre-        ^* 


n 


mmt  The  Archliisihops  of  Mayence  and  Treves  and  i^a»"^«»^ 
the  Bishop  of  Hildc^heim  had  been  ehargeil  by  Pope 
Gregory  with  the  office  of  trans^lation,  Tlie  EiinM*ror, 
who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  proviiig  in  |)ublic'  bin 
zml  for  thi'  faith,  opened  tlie  t*jmb  of  his  aiusin  the 
Huugariaii  Saint,  and  placed  a  golden  Crown  from 
hij*  own  tn^jisnry  upon  hor  head:*  Her  corpse, 
which  of  cour.^  wrought  many  miraclca  on  iho 
cxica^ion,  and  whunce  oil  was  said  to  flow,  was 
placed  m  n  golden  reliquary,  where  it  remained 
untO  till*  LuUierani  laid  hands  upon  liA  trmmxree^ 
tJic  accuuinlatiou  of  thrt*e  hundred  yeiirs.t  Frederick 
av'owud  biniHiir  a  believer  in  tlic  miracles  ^v^rought^ 
which  he  noticed  in  a  remarkable  kftter  addrcfsmKl 
to  his  friirnd  Elias,  tlio  General  of  the  Minoritei*. 
^  Our  Imperial  Excellence  cannot  but  be  iUujitnitt-'d 
by  thc!  Ih  anis  of  the  glory  of  our  lioyal  cousin,  for 
we  rejoice  that  our  Saviour  came  of  the  Hoyal  race 
of  David,  and  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament 
prove  that  the  ark  of  alliance  can  be  touched  by 
nnl)le  hancU  idone.  But  we  call  God  to  mitness, 
llua  it  is  nut  the  relatioiuibip  or  the  noble  birth  of 
tlie  Ssunt,  but  devotion  alone,  that  ciiuses  us  to  pro- 
claim what  we  have  seen  with  our  ohh  i^m.  If  we 
are  pnnid  that  God  has  revived  t!ie  old  mimcles  in 
uur  time,  owing  tu  the  merita  of  the  Bleaeod  Eliza- 


Ikff  bewcyiet  ikti  |r«r  adeUeh  ; 

lumc  kcMtlkbo  und  achour. 

Old  Smii  mMmmkm^ 
t  GcHkfr.  Gdan.  and  < 
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CHAP,     beth,  tlie  joy  we  feel  on  the  ground  of  temporal 
^'       interests  is  a  token  that  we  are  aspiring  to  the  glory 


1281-1236.  Qf  i^iigg  everlasting.'  ♦ 

The  Church,  which  is  still  standing  at  Marburg,  was 
built  over  the  body  of  St.  Elizabeth,  and  invites  a  di- 
gression as  to  the  state  of  German  architecture  during 
the  first  half  of  the  Thirteenth  Centuiy.  The  life  of 
Frederick  happens  to  coincide  almost  exactly  with  the 
golden  age  of  our  Enghsh  architecture,  when  the  old 
Nonnan  round  arches  and  windows  had  wholly  given 
way  to  a  more  elegant  style.  Eight  years  before 
Frederick's  birth,  St.  Hugh  of  Grenoble  began  to  build 
his  stately  Cathedral  at  lincoln,  the  first  finished 
specimen  of  the  new  style.  Ten  years  after 
Frederick's  death  the  Five  Sisters  of  York  Minster 
were  completed,  the  last  great  efibrt  of  the  beautiful 
Early  English.  During  the  seventy-four  years  which 
elapsed  between  1186  and  1260,  England  was 
adorned  Avith  the  finest  churches  she  has  ever  seen. 
To  this  age  belong  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Salisbury, 
the  Presbytery  of  Ely,  the  Choir  of  Westnunster,  the 
Transepts  of  York,  the  Nave  of  Lincoln,  the  Portico 
of  Peterborough,  and  the  West  fix)nt  of  WeUs. 
Fiance  also  owes  her  most  glorious  buildings  to  the 
same  age  ;  we  need  hardly  refer  to  Eheims,  Amiens, 
Coutance,  and  that  Uttle  gem,  tlie  Holy  Chapel  of 
St.  Louis.  In  Spain,  the  contemporary  Cathedrals 
of  Burgos  and  Toledo  were  slowly  rising,  for  in  that 
coimtry  the  progress  of  the  arts  kept  pace  with  the 
success  of  die  national  arms  against  the  Paynim,  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  Germany,  under  the 

*  This  letter  has  not  yet  been  published,  but  part  of  it  may  be 
read  in  Broholles'  Preface. 


guidance  of  such  an  enlighteneJ  Prince  aa  Frederick  j  c^iui*, 
vfim,  would  Imvo  produced  during  his  reign  build-  liL 
ings  at  least  m  noble  m  those  niised  by  her  Western  If ^^i^*^ 
^Bters ;  but  this  wa^  not  the  case.  Tlie  Empire 
seetnB  mast  uiiwillin*rly  to  have  abandoned  the  old 
national  stfle  of  architecture,  in  which  Otho  tlie 
Great  and  Ctinrad  the  Salic  had  dehghted  Some 
of  the  Churches  built  in  Germany  during  the  finst 
half  of  the  Thirtecntli  Century  do  indeed  somewhat 
remind  us  of  uur  own  Early  English,  especially  by 
the  quatrefoil  ornament,  the  banded  columns,  luid 
the  black  marble  so  often  used,  ajuweruig  to  dmt  of 
Purbeck.  Still  the  progress!  made  »t  tJiiH  time  by 
OcrmoJiy  ^\m  certainly  not  equal  to  that  made  by 
Knghmd,  France,  and  Spain,  The  beautiful  little 
scxiigonal  Chapel  t>f  St.  Matthias,  which  looks  down 
U|*on  the  Moselle  from  the  height  above  Cbbem,  und 
whicli  is  siiid  to  have  been  built  by  Crusaders^  iny^- 
sibly  by  eome  of  Frederick  s  connmlea,  on  a  umall 
scale  rcmiuda  us  of  the  Kotunda  of  the  Temple 
Church  in  Ijondon,  though  the  latter  wifl  built 
nmch  earlier*  The  contemponiTy  Abbey  of  Bomcfm* 
ilorf  near  CoblcnU,  now  turned  inlu  a  hay*lofl,  has 
a  Cliapler-house  and  cloi^tem  worthy  of  Knglanct 
The  central  Decagon  of  St*  Gcreon  ai  Cologne,  bcfrnn 
in  1201,  shows  htiw  the  pointed  style  was  ^oirly  but 
Burely  gaining  ground  up<in  the  uld  round  arcli ;  but 
at  tlie  name  time  St  Cuncgunda,  a  Church  in  tlie 
same  city  dediraUKl  only  two  yearB  after  Frederick* 
flt^ith,  proves  how  resohjtely  the  German§  climg  to 
tlieir  old  national  style,  e\eu  wliik  usbg  the  poialad 
ajch  to  a  limited  extent ;  and  the  nmne  nmj  be  mM 
of  the  noble  Churche»  of  Sinzig  oih!  Audenijid)« 
nn  the  bankn  of  the  Khiu€.     Tlie  dciiitosv  of  the 
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ckalP.    Austrian  Abbeys  of  this  date  are  inferior  to  those 
of  Salisbury.     The  beautiful  Liebenfrauenkirche  at 


1231-1236.  Treves,  built  between  1227  and  1243,  by  its  banded 
columns  and  by  the  small  circlets  at  the  head  of  its 
tall  windows  carries  back  the  mind  of  the  English 
traveller  to  his  own  glorious  Abbey  at  Westminster, 
both  Churches  ahke  showing  the  traces  of  French 
influence.  But  the  example  at  Treves  yields  to  its 
great  English  rival  in  two  points ;  it  has  no  triforium, 
and  its  architect  has  not  been  able  to  withstand  the 
temptation  of  introducing  the  old  round  arch  into 
the  upper  story  of  its  tower.  The  Church  of  Alten- 
berg,  so  often  referred  to  in  Frederick's  Charters,  is 
of  the  same  age.  We  now  return  to  the  point 
whence  we  started.  Veiy  similar  to  the  last  men- 
tioned Churches  is  the  building  erected  over  the 
relics  of  St.  Elizabeth  at  Marburg,  begun  in  1235 
and  finished  in  1283.  We  see  the  same  circlets  in 
the  heads  of  the  windows  and  tlie  same  absence  of 
the  triforium,  the  want  of  which  is  almost  the  only 
thing  that  mars  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  Church, 
Before  its  completion  a  more  glorious  era  had 
opened  for  Gennan  architecture ;  the  Nave  of 
Strasbm-g  and  the  Choir  of  Cologne  were  far  ad- 
vanced, but  witli  these  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

On  tlie  day  following  the  translation  at  Marbuig, 
Frederick  left  that  town  for  Wetflar,  where  he 
gi-anted  to  his  favourite  town^  of^  Oppenheim  the 
right  to  hold  a  fair  for  fourteen  days  after  Easter  in 
each  year,  those  who  frequented  it  being  taken 
under  the  Imperial  protection.  The  neighbouring 
rity  of  Worms  was  still  without  its  Bishop,  who  had 
gone  to  rKjnie  with  the  other  disappointed  rebels. 
Kredorick  had  replaced  him  by  a  Judge,  Markward 
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YOn  Sneite,  wlio  overawed  the  citizens  and  governed    (mA:p. 
them  as  he  wLllecl*     The  Pope  now  wrote  U^  tlio 


Aichbkhop  t)f  Mayence  to  comeci'alc  Laudolf  the  i^^i-^^'^ 
Bi^nliop  elect  of  Woniis^  afler  a  commission  had  sat 
upon  him ;  thm  turbulent  Prelate  returned  late  in 
the  year  from  ltome>  and  put  an  end  to  the  ho^HS  of 
Henry  of  Catania,  one  of  Fredericks  subjects,  who 
had  aspired  to  Laiidolf  a  ehair,*^ 

In  May  the  Kaiiior  visited  Coblc?ntz,  where  he  w^as 
very  unaucwssful  in  eulis^ting  men  for  tlie  bnpendiiig 
Campaign  in  Itiily ;  lie  had  better  fortune  afu?rwiu  tla 
in  Suabia  and  Akaee,  tha  two  main  strongholds  of 
his  influence-J  llo  gave  a  Charter  to  the  burghers 
of  Cologne,  who&c  rightj§  were  protected  against  all 
men,  including  tlieir  Archbishop.  The  Prektc  of 
Treves  w  as  ordered  to  mquire  into  a  fiict  stated  by 
the  men  of  Bortmutid,  that  tlieir  old  Cliartor  had 
been  bunU ;  it  was  now  renewed  to  them  by  Fred- 
crick.  Two  matters  wero  at  tliis  time  weighing 
heavily  ujKm  Kim ;  Uie  wtir  witli  Iximbanly,  and  the 
war  with  Austiia.  Tlie  last  months  of  happy  peace 
winch  he  wiis  ever  fated  to  enjoy  were  now  f^>eedjly 
!<li|ijimg  away. 

After  inmiing  a  pmciamation  agamst  the  Lombard 
rebcd?*,  Fix'tlerick  tunieil  his  attention  to  the  Dajmbe. 
The  Duke  of  Austria  had  been  true  to  his  character, 
EviT  i^ince  Iuh  accefKHon  ftix  j'oars  before,  he  bad 
licajjcj  iu.suUs  uj)on  the  Emperor,  He  had  booo 
the  same  in  1236  as  in  1232«  He  had  rofuaed  ta 
ap])ear  at  the  great  Diet  of  Mayence  in  Ibe  fonner 
year,  entangling  himself  in  a  war  with  tlie  King  of 


*  Aaa.  WeitMt.  t  Ana.  Worsi*t 
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CHAP.     Ilungar)',  whom  he  provoked    into   invading   the 

-  .11 Empire.     IVIany  Princes  had  repeatedly  complained 

1231-1236.  ^^  ^^^^  Kaiser  of  tlie  Duke's  conduct  towards  diem, 
and  tlie  Austrians  tliemselves  were  groaning  under  a 
cruel  bondage.  Frederick  had  treated  his  wayward 
vassid  with  imusual  te/iderness,  mindful  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Duke's  father  Leopold,  the  hero  of 
Damictta.  lie  had  in  vain  granted  to  Leopold's  son 
a  safe-conduct,  that  the  accused  might  make  answer 
for  himself  before  his  peers  assembled  at  Augsbiug 
in  the  previous  Avinter.  Duke  Frederick  had  also 
refused  to  appear  at  Haguenau,  making  evasive 
answers. to  the  Kaiser's  summons.  He  was  charged 
with  forming  an  alliance  with  die  Lombard  rebels, 
witli  scnduig  envoys  to  the  Old  Man  of  the  Momi- 
tain,  witli  trj^ing  to  enlist  the  Pope  on  liis  side,  and 
witli  seizing  upon  gifts  that  were  being  brought  to  the 
Emperor  from  Russia.  The  Sovereign  was  at  this  time 
deafened  with  tlie  cries  of  the  Duke's  own  mother,  a 
Greek  Princess,  who  had  been  stripped  of  all  her 
goods  and  threatened  wdth  the  loss  of  her  breasts. 
She  had  iled  from  her  unnatural  son  into  Bohemia. 
and  was  now  calling  upon  God  and  the  Kaiser  for 
vengeance.  The  Duke  of  Austria  had  been  guilty  of 
another  outrage  upon  his  own  sister  and  her  liusband, 
the  Margrave  of  Meissen.  He  had  surprised  the 
nowly-mtUTied  pair  in  bed,  and  had  wTested  from 
tliuin  by  threats  of  violence  a  renunciadon  of  the 
dowry  due  to  the  bride  from  himself.  Frederick 
sjcnt  a  circular  to  the  various  Princes  of  the  Empire, 
ainicmming  an  expedition  against  his  Ducal  name- 
sake*; it  wiis  called  for  by  nobles  and  commons, 
widowrs  and  orphans.     Tlie  fool  was  to  bo  answeiiid 
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according  to  his  fully,  aud  wn^  at  length   to   be 
cha**tiseci, 

Frederick  went  up  the  llhnic  from  Coblcntz,  ymtr  ^'^^*-*^^' 
ing  Boppartl  mid  WiaHbatlcn,  whence  he  turned 
aside  to  Fnuikfort.  The  Teutonic  Order,  the  Church 
of  St»  Ser\'aii,  the  Ablxjt  of  Uebterbicli,  and  the 
burghers  of  Wonns  were  ptirtiikers  of  liis  bounty. 
He  then  moved  eastward*  to  Wurzbui^  and  Werda* 
In  June,  another  ubsttiu  le  which  had  long  confronted 
him,  and  which  \vm  to  wear  away  the  remainder  of 
Ids  life,  btarted  up  m  its  full  proportioaSi 
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